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PREFACE. 


The  following  work  was  projected  and  begun  during  a  visit  to  Athens 
in  the  year  1869.  The  important  discoveries  lately  made  at  that  place, 
and  especially  the  excavation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  in  1862,  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  there  might  be  room  for  a  new  book  on  Athenian 
topography  and  antiquities.  The  theatre,  with  its  glorious  recollec- 
tions of  the  dramatic  poets,  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  ancient  Athens ;  yet,  as  revealed  by  the  excavation,  it 
remains,  so  far  as  the  author  is  aware,  undescribed  in  any  substantive 
work  on  Athens,  whether  English  or  foreign,  though  scattered  notices 
on  the  subject  occur  in  German  and  other  periodicals.  No  description 
of  the  theatre  will  be  found  in  the  second  edition  of  Breton's  '  Athenes,' 
dated  in  1868.  This  part  of  the  work,  therefore,  will  probably  be  new 
to  many  readers.  The  comparatively  very  perfect  state  of  some  of  the 
most  important  portions  of  the  theatre,  as  the  orchestra  and  first  row 
of  seats,  serves  to  throw  much  light  on  its  arrangements,  and.  has  led 
the  author  to  inquire,  in  an  Appendix,  into  the  correctness  of  some 
of  the  prevailing  hypotheses  respecting  the  method  of  the  dramatic 
performances. 

The  present  work  is  intended  neither  for  the  accomplished  anti- 
quary nor  the  professional  architect,  but  for  the  reader  who  may  wish 
to  gain  a  general  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  city, 
and  a  satisfactory  idea  of  its  buildings,  monuments,  and  works  of  art. 
These  could  hardly  be  understood  without  some  acquaintance  with  the 
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history  of  Athens,  both  in  its  mythical  and  later  periods.  In  the 
description  of  the  monuments  Pansanias  has  been  followed;  his 
omissions  being  supplied,  so  far  as  was  possible,  by  accounts  taken 
from  other  authors.  And  as  mere  archaeology  is  but  a  barren,  and,  for 
most  persons,  unattractive  study,  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  impart 
some  life  and  interest  to  the  subject  by  connecting  it,  where  practicable, 
with  the  literature  and  manners  of  the  Athenians. 

As  Colonel  Leake's  'Topography  of  Athens'  is  still  in  many 
respects  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  subject,  the  author  had  at  first 
contemplated  preparing  a  new  edition  of  it,  with  additions,  so  as  to 
bring  it  up  to  the  present  time.  But  the  form  of  Leake's  book  is  little 
favourable  to  such  a  process,  as  consisting  rather  of  a  series  of  detached 
essays  than  forming  a  homogeneous  whole ;  so  that  to  have  supple-^ 
mented  it  with  further  notes  and  dissertations  would  have  seriously 
aggravated  this  defect  in  its  method.  And  as  the  author  has  some- 
times found  himself  compelled  to  differ  from  Leake's  views,  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  points  would  have  still  further  tended  to  swell  the 
notes  and  appendices.  He  will  here,  however,  heartily  acknowledge 
the  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  the  Colonel's  book,  as  well  as  from 
the  slighter,  but  scholarly,  sketch  of  the  subject  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's 
'  Athens  and  Attica.'  He  must  also  confess  his  obligations  to  many 
foreign  writers;  as  Forchhammer,  Miiller,  Boss,  Curtius,  Rangabe, 
Breton,  Le  Normant,  Beule,  and  others,  whose  names  he  may  be 
excused  from  inserting  here,  as  he  has  been  careful  to  cite  them  in  his 
notes  whenever  they  may  have  afforded  any  information.  The  Germans, 
as  usual,  have  gone  more  deeply  into  the  subject  than  any  other  people ; 
but  the  author  ventures  to  think  that  the  profundity  of  their  studies, 
to  which  he  is  much  indebted,  and  perhaps  the  desire  of  saying  some- 
thing original,  has  occasionally  led  them  into  paradox.  Those  who  are 
always  for  burrowing  miss  sometimes  what  lies  near  the  surface. 

The  works  of  Meursius  are,  of  course,  the  great  storehouse  for  all 
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the  learning  of  the  subject,  and  these  the  author  has  diligently  con- 
sulted. It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  add,  from  the  ancient  writers, 
many  more  passages  bearing  on  the  matter  to  those  which  that  learned 
Dutchman  has  collected.  His  works,  however,  are  to  be  used  with 
caution,  for  he  had  no  local  knowledge  of  Athens ;  and  the  progress  of 
criticism  has  thrown  a  different  light  on  some  of  the  passages  which  he 
cites. 

The  author  cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  acknowledging  his 
obligations  to  the  friendship  of  Mr.  George  Long,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  read  the  sheets  as  they  were  passing  through  the  press.  That 
gentleman's  accurate  and  extensive  scholarship  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  larger  share  of  errors  will  be 
-found  in  the  work  than  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  considering  the  long 
period  and  the  vast  variety  of  minute  particulars  which  it  embraces. 


Bbiohton,  Ftbruary,  1873. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Introductory— Nature  of  the  Attic  plain— The  so-called  Cranaan  city  on  the  western 
hills— Hypotheses  respecting  it— Early  population  of  Attica— Poseidonia— Attic 
traditions  and  legends. 

We  shall  relate  so  much  of  the  early  history  of  Athens  as  may  serve 
to  illustrate  its  progress  as  a  city,  and  to  explain  the  names  and 
allusions  which  may  occur  in  descriptions  of  its  topography,  its  monu- 
ments, and  its  ^orts  of  art.  Whether  this  history  be  truth  or  fiction 
it  is  not  our  province  to  inquire.  Such  researches  belong  to  the  philo- 
sophical historian  who  undertakes  to  relate  the  political  history  of  the 
people.  For  our  more  humble  purpose  it  suffices  to  tell  what  the 
Athenians  themselves  believed,  or  generally  admitted  as  authentic,  re- 
specting the  origin  and  progress  of  their  city,  the  introduction  of  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  the  adventures  of  their  most  famous  heroes, 
from  which  were  taken  the  subjects  of  their  poetry,  their  painting,  and 
their  sculpture.  For  the  same  reason  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire 
whether  their  myths  were  of  native  growth,  or — according  to  some 
modern  views — imported  from  the  East.  Their  primitive  traditions 
as  well  as  their  early  art  point  to  an  Eastern  origin ;  but  to  pursue 
this  subject  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  design,  and  it  has  been 
already  discussed  by  many  able  writers. 
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The  immediately  surrounding  plain  in  which  Athens  lies  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mount  Parnes,  which  at  its  highest  point  attains  an 
elevation  of  4193  feet.*  South-east  of  Parnes  another  smaller  range, 
called  Brilettus,  Brilessus,  or  Pentelicum,  of  which  the  loftiest  peak 
is  3884  feet  high,  encloses  the  plain  on  that  side.  Its  southern  de- 
clivities, consisting  of  marble,  attract  the  eye  of  the  spectator  even 
from  Athens  by  their  whiteness  where  the  quarries  have  been  recently 
worked,  whilst  the  ancient  excavations  have  assumed  a  yellow  tinge.  A 
valley  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth  separates  the  southern  foot  t)f 
Brilettus  from  Mount  Hymettus,  which,  running  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion almost  down  to  the  sea,  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  plain. 
This  chain,  whose  most  elevated  summit  is  about  3056  feet  high,  is 
divided  almost  in  the  middle  by  a  deep  ravine  into  two  portions,  of 
which  the  northern  and  larger  is  the  proper  Hymettus,  whilst  the  other 
was  called  either  the  "  Smaller  "  or  the  "  Waterless  "  Hymettus.^  On 
the  south  the  plain  is  bounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  whilst 
Mount  iEgaleos  encloses  its  western  side,  running  from  a  point  on  the 
coast  nearly  opposite  to  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Salamis  in  a  northerly 
direction  towards  Parnes.  This  ridge,  which  is  of  no  great  elevation, 
separates  the  Athenian  from  the  Eleusinian  plain.  The  middle  portion 
of  it,  through  which  ran  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was 
called  Mount  Pcecilum  (to  IIoa/c/Xoi/  opos:),  whilst  its  southern  portion 
seems  also  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Corydallus ;  but  authorities  are 
not  altogether  agreed  about  the  application  of  the  names  of  the  different 
portions  of  this  ridge. 

The  plain  thus  enclosed,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  an  arid 
limestone,  is  watered  by  two  inconsiderable  rivers — the  Cephisus  and 
the  Ilissus.  The  former  and  larger  of  the  two  rises  at  the  foot  of 
Brilettus,  at  the  place  called  after  it,  Cephisia,  and  with  a  volume 
increased  by  several  small  tributaries,  flows  by  the  western  side 
of  Athens  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles.  When  it  contained 
sufficient  water  to  reach  the  sea  it  discharged  itself  into  the  Bay  of 

*  The  measurements  given  are  from  the  British  survey. 

*  o  awbpos  *YfiTiTT6s,  Theophr.  de  Signis.     Cf.  Bursian,  Geogr.  von  Griechcnland,  B.  i. 
S.  254. 
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Phalemm ;  but  as  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  many  rivulets  were 
diverted  from  it  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the  neighbouring  gardens 
and  plantations,  its  stream  was  often  arrested  in  the  summer  time,  and 
lost  itself  towards  Piraeeus  in  a  stagnating  marsh. ^  Its  course  is 
marked  by  a  belt  of  vegetation,  which  forms  a  distinguishing  feature  in 
the  landscape  generally  presented  by  the  arid  soil  of  Attica.  In 
ancient  times  the  Cephisus  appears  to  have  had  only  one  bed;  at 
present,  among  the  olive  woods  below  the  village  of  Sepolia,  it  is  divided 
into  three.  Of  these  the  central  one,  though  not  now  the  largest, 
appears  to  represent  the  ancient  stream,  and  terminates  in  the  marsh 
of  Halipedon.  The  eastern  branch  loses  itself  among  the  orchards ;  the 
western,  which  is  the  strongest,  falls  into  the  basin  of  Piraeeus,  but  in 
a  very  reduced  and  slender  stream.'  .  Hofrath  Thiersch  contested  the 
account  of  Strabo  that  the  Cephisus  could  ever  have  been  dry.  The 
inhabitants  assured  him  that  the  water  never  failed  after  the  longest 
drought ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  with  regard  to  ancient  times  he 
appeals  to  Sophocles'  testimony  of  its  sleepless  spring*  (Kpijvai  aiirvoi). 
Throughout  the  summer  it  waters  two  hundred  gardens  on  its  banks.^ 
Chateaubriand  remarked  of  the  olive  trees  that  they  seemed  old  enough 
to  be  descended  from  that  created  by  Athena.*  The  Ilissus,  which  is 
little  more  than  a  brook,  rises  at  the  northern  foot  of  Hymettus,.and 
running  close  under  the  walls  of  Athens  on  its  eastern  side,  also  directs 
its  course  towards  the  Phaleric  bay,  b«t  loses  itself  in  the  soil  before 
reaching  the  sea.  It  is  joined  near  Athens  by  another  small  stream, 
called  Eridanus,  which,  however,  is  mostly  dry ;  and,  except  after 
hei^vy  rains,  there  is  but  little  water  in  the  rocky  and  ravine-like  bed 
of  the  Ilissus  itself.  It  may  possibly  have  been  better  supplied  in 
ancient  times,  but  it  must  have  been  always  shallow,  as  we  see  from 
Phaedrus  proposing  to  Socrates  to  walk  in  its  bed  just  for  the  pleasure 
of  cooling  their  feet.^ 

*  Strabo,  ix.  p.  40().  rolivier  que  Miner vc  fit  sortir  de  la  tcrre."'— 
'  F.  Lenormant,  A'oie  Sacree,  i.  235  sq.  Itindraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusalem.  fPhivros, 
8  De  r^tat  actuel  de  la  Gr^ce,  t.  ii.  p.  2(>.      t.  i.  p.  120. 

*  "  Le  C^phise  coule  dans  cette  fordt,  *  pSitrrov  ovv  17/111/  Kara  t6  vbiinov  /3pt- 
qui  i)ar  sa  vieillesso  srmble  descondre  de      ;(oi»o-i  tovs  nobas  Uvai  koi  ovk  ai/(5<V,  tiXXcji 
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In  the  plain  just  described,  to  the  north  east  of  Athens,  and  between 
the  Gephisus  and  the  Ilissus,  a  chain  of  hills  or  small  mountains,  now 
called  Turco-vouni,  of  which  the  highest  point  is  1000  feet,  runs 
towards  the  city  for  a  distance  of  about  five  miles,  and  terminates  on  the 
north-east  side  of  it  in  a  remarkable  isolated  hill,  having  on  its  summit 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George.  This  hill  is  now,  we  believe,  uni- 
versally identified  with  the  ancient  Lycabettus,  which  must  certainly 
have  lain  in  this  quarter.  The  reasons  for  this  opinion  hfeve  been 
collected  by  Leake  in  his  *  Topography  of  Athens.'  *  The  following 
are  the  chief  of  them :  Plato,  in  a  fanciful  description  of  the  Acropolis 
(' Critias,' ■  p.  112),  says  that  it  once  extended  to  the  Eridanus  and 
Ilissus,  embracing  on  one  side  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and  having  Lycabettus 
for  its  boundary  (ppov  expvaa)  on  the  other.  Now,  the  hill  in  question 
adjoins  those  rivers  and  lies  opposite  to  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and  the  Acro- 
polis is  situated  between  the  two.  Again,  Strabo  says  (p.  454)  that  the 
town  of  Ithaca  was  as  naturally  connected  with  Mount  Neritos  as 
Athens  with  Lycabettus.  Now,  the  names  of  the  other  Attic  moun- 
tains are  satisfactorily  ascertained,  and  the  only  unnamed  one  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Athens  to  which  Strabo  can  be  alluding  is  that 
in  question.  Thirdly,  Photius  in  his  '  Lexicon '  (voc.  Yldpvri<;)  quotes 
from  Aristophanes  a  line  not  now  extant,  which  says  that  the  clouds 
vanished  towards  Parnes  along  Lycabettus  ;  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George 
lies  in  the  direction  between  Athens  and  Mount  Parnes.  Lycabettus 
is  also  mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers  in  a  way  which  agrees  with 
the  character  and  situation  of  this  hill:  as  by  Xenophon  (CEcon. 
xxix.  6) ;  by  Marinus,  in  his  '  Life  of  Proclus,'  ^  where  he  says  that  that 
philosopher  was  buried  near  Lycabettus,  in  the  more  eastern  suburbs 
of  the  city,  and  Lycabettus  lies  north-east  of  it ;  also  by  Antigonus  of 
Carystus,  by  Theophrastus,  *  De  Signis,'  and  others. 


Tf  KOLi  Tr\vh(    TTjV   &pav   TOV   €TOVS  T€  KOI  Trjs  ^   Irdt^t}     €U    TOIS    dvaTo\lK0iT€pOl?    TTpO- 

Tifi€pas. — Flat.  Pha?dr.  p.  229.  aarciois  rrjs  TroXfcoy,  npos  r«  AvKafirjrT^, 

'  Scot.  iii.  p.  204  sqq.     See   also  Dr.  — §  36. 
Wordsworth's  *  Attica  and  Athens,'  ch.  viii. 
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Pansanias,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  Attic  mountains  (i.  32), 
does  not  mention  Lycabettas,  bat  it  is  remarkable  that  he  speaks  of 
one  called  Anchesmns,  a  name  which  does  not  occur  elsewhere.^  The 
late  Lord  Broughton  identified  it  with  the  hill  we  are  speaking  of  on 
the  north-east  side  of  Athens ; '  and  Leake  himself  says  (p.  205),  "  We 
can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that  this  hill  was  Anchesmus."  If  this 
be  so,  we  might  conclude  that,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  Lycabettus 
had  gotten  a  fresh  name ;  for,  as  Leake  obseryes  in  the  same  page, 
"  there  is  still  better  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  the  ancient  Lyca- 
bettus." And  indeed  the  passages  just  cited  seem  to  prove  that  point 
incontestably.  Leake  offers  another  solution  of  the  diflficulty  by  ob- 
serving (p.  211)  that  Anchesmus  may  never  have  been  anything  more 
than  the  specific  name  of  the  summit  of  St.  George,  while  Lycabettus 
may  have  comprehended  the  whole  chain.  JJut  more  probably  just  the 
reverse  was  the  case.^  For,  first,  whether  Plato  included  Lycabettus 
in  his  Acropolis,  as  some  interpret,  or  whether  it  only  formed  the 
boundary  of  it,  which  we  take  to  be  the  proper  meaning  of  his  words, 
it  was  evidently  the  hill  terminating  the  chain ;  for  he  could  hardly 
have  been  so  extravagant  as  to  fancy  that  the  ancient  Acropolis  em- 
braced a  ridge  several  miles  in  length.  Secondly,  as  Pausanias  in  the 
passage  cited  is  enumerating  the  Attic  moimtains,  he  would  doubtless 
mention  the  whole  range,  and  not  merely  a  particular  summit,  just  as 
he  mentions  the  whole  range  of  Pentelicus,  Parnes,  and  Hymettus. 
Nor  does  Leake's  view  derive  any  strength  from  the  circumstance  that 
Pausanias  mentions  on  it  a  statue  of  Zeus,  surnamed  Anchesmius  ;  for, 
allow^ing  that^  the  site  of  the  chapel  of  St.  George  was  anciently  a 
hierum,  from  the  Christian  custom  of  erecting  churches  on  such  spots, 
still  the  Zeus  erected  there  may  have  taken  his  name  from  the  whole  ridge 
rather  than  from  the  particular  summit  on  which  he  actually  stood. 

Lying  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ridge  in  question,  and  having 
the  appearance  of  offsets  ftom  it,  are  other  smaller  hills,  or  rather 

*  Koi  'Ayx^c^ftos  ^,ios  €<tt\v  ov  fitya,  koi         '  This  view  is  also  adopted  by  Biirsian, 
Aior  ayaXfia  "Ayx^fTfiiov.  Geogr.  V.  Att.  B.  i.  S.  255. 

*  llubhouse,  'Journey;  &c„  i.  202. 
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rocks,  within  the  precincts  of  Athens  itself.  The  nearest,  distant  from- 
Lycabettus  about  a  mile  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  is  the  Acropolis, 
which  rises  to  a  height  of  about  500  feet  above  the  sea,  and  has  at  its 
-western  foot  another  rock,  smaller  both  in  extent  and  height— -the  Areio- 
pagus.  Over  against  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  at  a  distance  of 
about  500  yards,  lies  another  isolated  hill,  called  the  Museium,  of  nearly 
equal  height,  but  without  so  extensive  a  summit.  This  hill  terminates 
precipitously  on  its  south-eastern  side,  whilst  to  the  north-west  it  sinks 
more  gradually,  and  again  rises  into  two  less  considerable  heights — the 
Pnyx  Hill,  opposite  to  and  south  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  that  called  the 
Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  lying  also  at  a  little  distance  from  the  western 
foot  of  the  Areiopagus.  The  rest  of  Athens  to  the  east  and  north  is 
almost  level.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the-  plain  which  immediately  " 
surrounds  Athens,  and  of  the  ground  comprised  within  its  walls. 

According  to  ancient  notions,  the  ground  here  described  favoured  in 
more  ways  than  one  the  building  of  a  city.  The  rocky  soil  served  for 
excavating  the  foundations  of  those  small  primitive  dwellings,  of  which 
numerous  vestiges  still  remain  ;  whilst  Ihe  isolated  rocks  which  we  have 
described,  and  especially  that  which  in  later  times  became  the  Acropolis 
of  Athens,  were  admirably  adapted  to  form  defensive  strongholds.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition,  the  original  city  was  in  fact  confined  to  the  Acro- 
polis, and  obtained  from  its  founder  the  name  of  Cecropia.  But  here  a 
curious  question  arises.  It  is  on  the  southern  and  Western  hills  of 
Athens — that  of  the  Museium,  the  Pnyx,  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  and  Areio- 
pagus— that  are  found  those  remains  of  houses  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded ;  and  by  some  these  are  taken  to  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Athens,  and  to  have  formed  what  is  called  the  Cranaan  city.  In  order 
to  decide  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  these  remains, 
and  we  therefore  insert  a  description  of  them,  the  substance  of  which 
is  taken  from  the  Report  of  a  French  gentleman  residing  at  Athens, 
and  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  For  its  general 
accuracy  we  can  vouch  from  personal  observation.*     Although  we  do 

^  Scu  the  *  Arcliives  dcs  Missions  scien-      report  is  accoini>aiiict.l  with  a  map  of  thiji 
titiciucs  et  liltc'raires/  t.  v.  p.  04,  sq.     'J'hc      i»art  of  Athens  on  a  hirgc  scale,  on  whicli 
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not  know  the  date  of  these  constructions,  they  are  undoubtedly  centuries 
older  than  the  earliest  Athenian  building  still  extant,  and  therefore  an 
account  of  them  may  properly  find  a  place  at  the  very  threshold  of 
this  work. 

Scattered  over  the  southern  and  western  hills,  M!  Burnouf  counted 
no  fewer  than  800  foundations  of  rooms  excavated  out  of  the  living 
rock ;  and  there  were  probably  a  great  many  more,  the  traces  of  which 
have  been  obliterated  by  soil  and  rubbish.  The  number  of  houses 
which  they  represent  was,  however,  of  course  less ;  for  though  some  of 
these  excavations  evidently  constituted  a  single  house,  or  rather  cabin, 
yet  in  other  cases  they  appear  to  have  been  different  chambers  of  one 
and  the  same  habitation.  These  chambers  are  all  constructed  on  the 
declivities  of  the  hills.  A  certain  space  was  marked  out  to  form  a 
rectangular  floor  or  area;  the  back  wall,  or  at  all  events  the  lower 
portion  of  it,  was  formed  by  the  perpendicular  excavation  in  the  rock, 
and  the  two  side  walls  in  the  same  manner ;  but  as  these  descended 
with  the  inclination  of  the  hill,  and  so  were  of  course  higher  at  the 
back  than  at  the  front,  they  would  have  required  additional  material  to 
complete  them  to  the  necessary  height.  Ho^  much  of  the  back  and 
side  walls  could  be  completed  out  of  the  rock  itself  depended  on  the 
greater  or  less  steepness  of  the  hill.  The  front,  of  course,  must  always 
have  been  an  artificial  wall,  and  hence  there  are  no  remains  of  such 
fronts,  the  stones  composing  them  having  probably  been  carried  off  in 
modern  times.  Nevertheless,  the  doorway,  which  from  the  nature  of  the 
construction  must  always  have  been  in* the  front,  may  frequently  be 
recognized,  sometimes  with  steps  before  it,  and  in  two  or  three  instances 
with  a  ferron,  or  flight  of  steps  ascending  from  the  basement  to  a 
storey  above.  In  the  corner  of  a  house  on  the  furthest  western  hill 
might  even  be  discovered  a  piece  of  yellowish  stucco. 

Although,  as  we  have  said,  some  of  these  houses  consisted  of  one 


the  remains  are  indicated.  There  is  also  *  Sieben  Karten  zuf  Topographic  von 
a  map  of  the  same  region  on  a  smaller  Atlien'  (No.  4),  and  some  minor  details 
scale,  but  of  clearer  execution,  in  Curtius'      in  Nos.  6  and  7. 
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'  small  chamber,  yet  more  frequently  the  rooms  are  grouped  in  such  a 

manner  as  to  show  that  they  were  evidently  connected  and  belonged  to 
the  same  house.  Many  of  these  groups  are  analogous  to  the  plan  of  a 
good  Pompeian  house,  and  must  therefore  have  been  the  habitations  of 
wealthy  persons.  These  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  conveniences, 
as  gutters  for  the  rain,  cisterns,  large  courts  resembling  the  atria  and 
peristyles  at  Pompeii,  and  even  places  for  the  family  sepulchres.  This 
last  circumstance  proves  these  houses  to  have  been  very  ancient,  for 
7  such  a  mode  of  interment  was  not  permitted  in  the  more  modern  and 
refined  days  of  Athens.  *' 

The  relative  distribution  of  these  houses  appears  to  be  as  follows : — 
On  the  north-western  hill  about  100 ;  on  the  Pnyx  hill,  200 ;  on  the 
Obgervatory  Hill  (that  of  the  Nymphs),  40;  on  the  great  western 
hill,  150  ;  on  the  Museium  Hill,  250 ;  and  on  the  Areiopagus  about  60. 
They  vary  very  much  in  their  arrangement.  On  the  Areiopagus  the 
chambers  are  scattered  pele-mSle  and  without  order,  whilst  on  the  hills 
behind  the  Pnyx  they  are  disposed  regularly  in  lines  and  streets.  M. 
Burnouf  (p.  73)  recognizes  in  this  the  natural  march  of  civilization. 
Accepting  the  Acropolis,  which  was  always  called  TroXt?,  or*  the  city  ' — - 
just  as  our  old  London  within  the  walls  is  also  distinguished  by  that 
name — as  the  central  point  and  the  spot  first  inhabited,  the  earliest 
additions  would  of  course  be  in  its  imniediate  neighbourhood,  and  from 
their  period  would  be  of  a  meaner  character  than  the  subsequent 
extensions.  Now,  this  is  just  what  we  find.  The  houses  improve  not 
only  in  size,  but  also  in  regularity  of  disposition,  as  we  advance  from 
the  centre  towards  the  circumference.  Those  on  the  Areiopagus  and 
the  neighbouring  portion  of  the  Pnyx  Hill  show  that  primitive  Athens 
was  a  collection  of  little  hovels,  and  this  part  of  the  town  seems  never 
to  have  been  improved.  It  is  on  the  southern  heights,  which  enjoyed 
a  prospect  of  the  sea  and  received  the  refreshing  breezes  from  it,  that 
the  best  houses,  comparatively  speaking,  appear  to  have  been  built ;  but 
even  these  would  seem  poor  when  contrasted  with  more  modern  habi- 

l  tations.    Quite  at  the  extremity  of  this  southern  suburb,  and  at  the  foot 

of  the  hills,  still  larger  foundations  are  seen,  but,  from  their  level  site, 
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of  course  without  side  walls.     As  these  lie  near  the  great  commercial  ' 

route  leading  to  the  ports,  M.  Burnouf  conjectures  that  they  may  have 
been  warehouses. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  any  detailed  account  of 
these  houses,  but  we  will  select  for  description  one  or  two  of  the  best, 
which  will  give  some  idea  of  their  nature.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able, to  which  M.  Burnouf  gives  the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Four 
Tombsy  lies  at  the  back  of  the  Pnyx,  near  the  ravine  and  road  which 
divide  it  from  the  Museium  Hill.  The  entrance  was  at  the  southern 
angle,  where  several  steps  led  to  the  door  and  apparently  a  first  en- 
closure or  court,  on  the  left  of  which  are  two  tombs.  Around  the 
enclosure  were  chambers,  resembling  those  which  surround  a  Pompeian 
atrium.  In  a  second  enclosure  on  the  right  are  four  sepulchres.  This 
also  is  surrounded  by  rooms,  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  house. 
Another  remarkable  house,  the  last  to  the  south-west  on  the  same  hill, 
is  admirably  placed.  Being  almost  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  hill, 
it  commanded  on  one  side  a  view  of  the  sea  and  harbours,  whilst  on  the 

other  it  surveyed    the  Acropolis  and  its   buildings   and   the   distant  I 

mountains  of  Attica.  In  the  interior  of  this  house,  also,  is  a  small 
apartment  or  sacrarium,  with  a  tomb.  ! 

Of  these  rock  constructions,  the  largest  and  most  complete  is  that 
commonly,  but  absurdly,  known  as  the  Prison  of  Socrates,  lying  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  Museium  Hill,  and  facing  the  Acropolis.  It  is 
excavated  out  of  the  rock,  which  is  here  cut  vertically  to  an  average 
depth  of  about  twenty-six  feet,  and  a  length  of  nearly  fifty ;  thus 
forming  a  facade,  in  which  are  three  doors,  the  middle  one  being  the 
largest.  It  opens  into  a  sort  of  lobby,  having  a  large  conical  niche 
in  the  back  wall,  which  probably  is  only  the  commencement  of  an  ex- 
cavation. There  is  a  passage  from  this  lobby  to  the  room  on  the  left, 
entrance  to  which  is  gained  also  by  the  third  or  most  eastern  door. 

This  room  is  almost  cubic,  being  about  sixteen  feet  long,  broad,  and  , 

high.  The  floor  is  fashioned  in  the  manner  of  an  impluvium  ;  a  small 
gutter  runs  through  the  middle  of  it,  and  has  Its  exit  at  the  door. 
The  apartment  at  the  other  extremity,  to  which  the  right  hand  or  . 
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westernmost  door  gives  admittance,  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  jus 
described.  It  has  a  slanting  roof,  and  at  its  right  hand  corner  is 
doorway  leading  into  a  circular  apartment  of  singular  construction.  I 
is  a  rotunda,  or  tholus,  about  fifteen  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  elliptica 
vault,  forming  a  sort  of  chimney  with  an  opening  on  tne  upper  surfaci 
of  the  rock,  where  its  round  and  narrow  shaft  is  half  closed  by  a  pro 
jecting  ledge.  At  the  western  end  of  the  fa9ade  of  this  singular  dwell 
ing,  the  rock  projects  at  right  angles  to  it  about  thirteen  feet,  and  will 
the  aid  of  carpentry,  seems  to  have  formed  a  sort  of  hall,  or  ante-room 
for  on  the  side  wall  made  by  the  rock,  as  well  as  on  the  fa^de,  arc 
numerous  square  holes,  evidently  intended  to  receive  the  joists  oi 
planking.  The  original  destination  of  this  place  it  is  impossible  to 
determine ;  at  present  it  serves  as  a  stable  for  cattle. 

The  streets  of  this  rock-town  are  of  three  kinds :  main  thorough- 
fares, or  highways,  smaller  streets  practicable  for  horses  and  cars,  and 
lanes  for  foot  passengers.     The  high  roads  led  through  a  gate  of  the 
city,  and  there  were  only  two  of  them  in  this  quarter.     One  of  these 
ran  between  the  Pnyx  and  Museium  hills,  through  a  gate  near  the 
present  little  church  of  Agios  Demetrius,  which  M.  Burnouf,  correctly 
we  think,  identifies  with  Pylae  Melitides  (p.  79).     We  are  not,  however, 
so  certain  as  to  the  road  having  been  the  KoCkq  'OS09 ;  but  these  are 
points  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  discuss  further  on  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  the  walls  and  regions  of  the  city.     In  later  times  the  road  in 
question  led  to  the  port  towns,  and  it  is  often  used  at  this  day  by  pedes- 
trians.    It  probably  served  to  convey  merchandise  from  the  ports,  and  it 
was  a  safe  road  for  that  purpose,  as  it  ran  between  the  Phaleric  and  the 
Long  Wall.    It  is  striated,  or  roughened  with  hammer  and  chisel,  in  order 
to  secure  the  footing  of  beasts  of  burthen  ;  the  ruts  of  wheels  are  still 
visible  on  it,  and  at  its  side  runs  a  large  kennel.      The  only  other  road 
having  the  appearance  of  a  highway  is  one  on  the  crest  of  the  north- 
western hill.    It  seems  also  to  have  led  to  the  ports,  but  it  was  evidently 
not  so  much  frequented  as  the  other  ;  it  has  no  kennel,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  through  what  gate  it  led. 

The  smaller  striated  streets,  with  marks  of  ruts,  served  for  internal 
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communication,  and  are  much  more  tortuous  than  the  main  roads. 
They  have  no  traces  of  foot  pavements,  like  those  at  Pompeii.  Both 
these  and  the  high  roads  were  very  narrow,  which  may  account  for  a 
law  passed  in  the  time  of  Pericles,^  when  we  may  suppose  that  the  traflSc 
had  a  good  deal  increased,  forbidding  that  the  doors  of  houses  should 
open  outwards.  The  third  class  of  streets,  or  rather  lanes,  were  natu- 
rally more  numerous ;  they  were  scarcely  broad  enough  for  two  persons, 
and  wound  among  the  houses  in  a  singular  fashion.  They  were  often 
provided  with  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  Many  such  steps  are  seen  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Pnyx,  but  these  were  evidently  intended  for  persons 
going  to  or  from  the  ecclesia. 

Nearly  sixty  cisterns  (Xukkoi)  may  be  observed  on  the  hills,  large 
pear-shaped  excavations  in  the  rock  resembling  a  huge  amphora.  They 
vary  in  size,  the  average  depth  being  thirteen  or  fourteen  feet,  while 
some  have  a  depth  of  twenty.  M.  Burnouf  is  of  opinion  that  they  were 
intended  only  for  water,  as  there  are  marks  of  ropes  at  their  mouths, 
and  their  concave  sides  seem  designed  to  avert  collision  with  the 
pitcher.  There  is  a  depression  round  the  mouth  for  a  cover.  Dr. 
Curtius  thinks  they  may  have  also  served  as  cellars,  or  for  fruits,  and 
Photius  indeed  says  (voc.  Xokko^)  that  the  Athenians  made  broad  or 
roomy  excavations  {opvyfjuara  €vpvx'^pv)i  both  square  and  oval,  which 
they  plastered  over,  and  kept  wine  and  oil  in  them.  This  sort  of  Xolkko^ 
seems  to  have  been  a  usual  appendage  to  an  Athenian  house.^  But 
those  in  question  are  rather  deep  than  broad,  and  some  of  them  were 
evidently  intended  for  public  use.  We  sometimes  read  of  vhayp  XaK- 
Koiov.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  there  are  none  of  these  Xukkov 
inside  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the 
fashion  of  them,  seems  to  show  that  they  were  reservoirs  for  water  ;  for 
pn  those  arid  roclts  outside  the  walls  there  could  have  been  none  but 
that  supplied  by  the  rain,  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  the  inner  town 
would  have  had  access  to  wells  and  fountains. 

There  are  111  tombs;  but  these  also  are  all  outside  the  wall,  and 
there  are  none  on  the  Areiopagus,  the  Observatory  Hill  or  the  Northern 

*  According  to  M.  Burnouf,  \\  81.  "^  Sec  Dcmoath.  c.  Ai)hob.  p.  815,  Keiske. 
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slope  of  the  Pnyx  Hill.  They  are  oblong  excayations  in  the  rock,  and 
have  no  uniform  orientation,  bnt  are  turned  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
This  seems  at  variance  with  the  Attic  laws  and  customs,  by  which 
apparently  the  head  should  be  turned  either  to  east  or  to  the  west,  for 
the  authorities  seem  to  differ  on  this  point.^  The  tombs  are  for  the 
most  part  situated  along  the  high  roads ;  but  some  of  them,  as  we  have 
seen,  were  in  tlie  interior  of  or  by  the  sides  of  houses.  There  are, 
besides  these  graves,  sepulchral  caverns  of  large  size.  Two  are  still 
remarkable  :  one  on  the  south  side  of  the  western  hill  ciontaining  several 
tombs  ;  the  other  near  the  PylfiB  Melitides,  commonly  called  the 
Cimoneia,  or  sepulchre  of  the  family  of  Cimon. 

To  this  description  of  the  remains  of  ancient  Athens  we  need  only 
add  that  on  the  west  and  on  the  north  sides  of  the  Observatory  are  two 
deep  and  rugged  clefts  in  the  rock,  now  used  as  abattoirs,  or  places  for 
the  slaughtering  of  cattle.  As  there  are  no  similar  clefts  nearer  than 
the  Pirseeus,  or  the  chain  of  Anchesmus,  it  is  probable  that  one  of  them 
was  the  barathron,  or  place  of  execution,  described  as  being  in  the  demf^ 
of  the  Keiriadae.^ 

To  what  period  did  the  rock  city  we  have  described  most  probably 
belong  ?  Curtius,  in  a  rSsume  of  the  subject  in  the  explanatory  text  to 
his  maps  of  Athens,^  recognizes,  from  Herodotus,*  four  epochs  in  the 
primeval  history  of  Athens,  viz. ;  1.  that  of  the  Pelasgic  Cranaoi ;  2.  that 
of  the  Cecropidae,  from  Cecrops ;  3.  that  of  the  Athenians  from  Ere- 
chtheus,  whose  story  is  connected  with  Athena;  and  4.  that  of  the  lonians, 
from  Ion.  From  their  first  ruler,  Cranaos,  Curtius  continues — a  ruler, 
however,  whom  Herodotus  does  not  mention — the  inhabitants  were 
called  Cranaoi,  and  their  town  Cranae.  The  name  of  this  king  signifies 
*  rocky '  or  *  stony,'  hence  the  Cranaoi  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  rock 
city  just  described,  and,  indeed,  its  first  inhabitants. 

*  They   are   collected  by    Petit,  Lcgc'S  ovvofiaCofitvoi   Kpavaoi     cVt   bt  KcVpoTror 
Att.  vi.  8    18.  /Sao-tXtos,  €n€K\rjBrj<rav  KfKponi^ai*    cicfiej- 

*  Beliker,  An.  Grsec.  p.  219.  .  a^ievov  5c  *Ep€x6fos   rfjv   apxnv  ^ABrjvaloi 

*  Erlauternder  Text,  S.  17,  ff.  fAfTcavofAaaBrja-au  •    "loiuos   di    tov    ZovBov 

*  *k6i)vaioi  hiy  eVi  ph  liiKaayS>v  €X^vr(ov  (rrpaTdpx(oi>  yfvo/icVou  * ABi]vaioi<Tiy  eKXi)^?;- 
Tt)v  vvv'^Wdba  KciKeopevrjv,  rjaav  ncXatryot,  <rav  dno  tovtov  "icoi/ff. — viii.  44. 
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Now,  without  entering  into  any  examination  of  this  disputed  passage, 
in  which  the  name  of  Cranaos,  contrary  to  Attic  traditions,  is  placed 
before  that  of  Cecrops,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  Curtius  here  assigns 
two  etymologies  for  the  na,me  of  the  Cranai,  namely,  from  their  king 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  soil.  But  the  best  ancient  authorities^ 
derive  the  name  of  the  Cranai  only  from  their  king,  which  indeed  was 
the  usual  custom,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  he  got  his  name,  for  the  term 
KpavaJb^  is  applicable  to  other  things  besides  the  soil.  Curtius,  indeed, 
seeks  to  strengthen  his  argument  by  observing  that  Cranaos  had  to 
wife  Pedias,  i.e.  the  plain,^  and  that  these  were  the  oldest  pair  in  Attica. 
But  if  any  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  fanciful  myth,  it  would 
appear  to  relate,  not  to  the  rock-city,  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  Athens, 
but  to  the  whole  of  Attica,  which  in  the  time  of  Cranaos  emerged  from 
Deucalion's  flood,  according  to  ApoUodorus  in  the  passage  quoted.^  The 
whole  country  seems  to  have  been  called  Kpavarj,^  which  appellation 
Cranaos  changed  to  Atthis,  on  the  death  of  his  daughter  of  that  name. 
•Therefore,  KpavaoX  is  equivalent  to  'Kmicoi,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  called  Cranae  and  afterwards  Attica ;.  and  the  Kpavaa  ttoXl^  is 
the  chief  city  of  Cranae,*^  as  Athens  might  be  called,  xar  h^oxn^,  the 
Attic  city.  Secondly,  even  if  we  allow  that  Cranaos  and  his  subjects 
derived  their  appellation  from  the  rocks  of  Athens  only,  still  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  it  was  from  the  western  hiUs,  for  it  might  just  as 
well  have  been  from  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis.  And,  indeed,  Aristo- 
phanes gives  the  Acropolis  that  name.^    And  that  this  was  the  part  of 


*  Strabo,  p.  397  ;  Hesych.  voc.  Kpavafiv 
iroXiv.  And  so  iEschylus  calls  the  Athe- 
nians wdidfs  Kpavaov,     Eumen.  1011. 

*  Attische  Studien,  i.  S.  16 ;  cf.  ApoUod. 
iii.  14,  5. 

'  KciepoTTor  dc  ano6av6vToSi  Kpavaos 
avToxOmv  &v,  €<^*  o^  top  iiri  A€VKa\ia>uos ' 
Xf'yfTai  KOTCuckvo-fJi^v  y€U€<r6aiy  yrffxas  fK 
AoKfdaifiovos  Jltbidba  ttjv  Mripvrosi  iyiv 
mjat  Kpavarfv  Koi  Kpavaixtirjv  Koi  ^Ardidw 
fjs  OTroSavoiKrrjs  cVt  irapBivov,  rrjv  xoipav 
Kpava6t  ^Ar6ida  7rpo<niy6p€v<rf. 


*  Thus  Stephanus  Byz.  :  Kpoi/aiJ*  ovrois 
cicaXftro  koi  yj  *ArrtKiJ,  dno  Kpavaov,  Cf. 
Menander  Rhetor,  ap.  Meiirs.  de  Reg. 
Athen.  cap.  13. 

^  Kpavaa  iroXis,  Aristoph.  Ach.  75  ;  or  in 
pliir.  Kpavaai,  without  TrcJXtr. 

tsirfira  fitiCco  rSiv  Kpavaav  (fjTfh  noKtv, 
— Av.  123. 

®  o  rt  Pov\6fi€vai  ttotc  tt)v 
Kpavaav  KartXafioVf 

€</)*  O  TL  T€  fltyoKoTTfTpOVf  S^OTOV  OKpd' 

woXiv. — Lysistr.  480. 
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Athens  first  inhabited  we  think  probable  for  many  reasons.  Fir 
was  an  almost  inaccessible  stronghold,  a  matter  of  the  highest  imj 
ance  in  founding  an  infant  town.  Secondly,  as  we  have  before  obsei 
it  always  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  7ro\t9,  or  the  cMj  par  eg&celh 
Thirdly,  appearances  show  that  the  rock  city  spread  itself  out  from 
Acropolis  as  from  a  centre.  For  the  rock  dwellings  on  the  Areiopc 
and  immediately  adjoining  parts  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  m 
meaner  and  more  irregularly  placed  than  those  further  on,  a  circi 
stance  which  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  they  were  the  earl 
offsets  from  the  Acropolis.  Lastly,  this  account  of  the  growth  of  Ath 
is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Thucydides,  who  names  the  Acrop< 
first  as  the  proper  city  before  the  time  of  Theseus,  and  then  the  distr 
under  it  looking  rather  to  the  south.  And  let  us  observe  that  the  obje 
to  which  he  appeals  in  confirmation  of  his  statement  did  not  lie  in  t 
direction  of  the  southern  and  western  hills  but  rather  towards  the  sout 
east,  as  the  Olympium,  the  Pythium,  the  temple  of  Gaea,  the  nearc 
one  to  the  western  hills  being  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  the  Limn; 
under  the  south-east  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  reason  for  tl 
city  spreading  in  this  direction  may  have  been  the  proximity  of  tl 
Ilissus,  for  the  soil  is  not  so  rocky  and  fit  for  foundations  as  the  sonti 
west  hills,  and  there  are  consequently  no  traces  here  of  any  primitiv 
dwellings.  The  mean»  houses  on  the  Areiopagus  and  its  vicinity  maj 
however,  have  belonged  to  this  early  period.  Let  us  observe  that  ii 
this  account  Thucydides  completely  ignores  the  Pnyx  Hill,  where  recen 
German  topographers  place  from  time  immemorial  a  vast  sanctuary  o 
Zeus  Hypsistos,  on  the  area  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  th( 
meeting  place  of  the  ecclesia.  Truly,  if  there  was  such  a  place,  a  mosi 
singular  and  unaccountable  omission  !  *  But  on  this  subject  we  shall 
have  to  speak  further  on,  and  we  will  only  add  here  that  the  construc- 
tions on  the  western  hills  bear  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  having 
been  Pelasgic.  Huge  walls  were  the  mode  of  building  adopted  by  that 
people,  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  so-  called  rock 

*  rh  bi  npo  -tovtov    fj  aKponoiXis  r;   vvv  ouaa  TroXts  i;i/,  koi  to  vtt    alrqv  irpos  ihWuv 
fxaXitrra  T(Tpafxp€vov,— u,  15. 
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city.     The  wall   at   the  Payx  is   not  Pelasgic,  but  of  a  much  later 
date. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  M.  Burnouf  that 
the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  was  the  first  settlement  of  Athens,  and  the 
centre  whence  it  spread  itself,  rather  than  with  Dr.  Curtius  that  the 
south-western  hills  were  first  inhabited,  and  the  Acropolis  afterwards 
forcibly  seized  by  Cecrops;  a  view  for  which  no  traditions  can  be 
adduced,  and  which  in  itself  seems  highly  improbable,  as  well  for  the 
reasons  given  as  also  from  the  consideration  that  settlers  would  hardly 
have  chosen  a  place  where  they  might  so  easily  be  overpowered  and 
dominated  from  the  neighbouring  height.  At  the  same  time  the  rock 
city  was  no  doubt  of  high  antiquity.  We  do  not  infer  this  so  much 
from  the  houses  being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  as  the  Athenians  seem  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  that  mode  of  construction  till  a  late  period  of 
their  history,  as  appears  from  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  not  to  mention  the 
Pnyx,  as  its  age  and  destination  are  contested  points.  But  the  custom  of 
burying  the  dead  in  their  own  houses,  as  was  evidently  done  in  this  quar- 
ter, was  certainly  very  ancient,  as  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  dialogue 
entitled  '  Minos,'  sometimes  ascribed  to  Plato.^  The  author  alludes  to  a 
time  when  a  victim  was  sacrificed  before  the  body  was  carried  out,  and 
proceeds  to  say  that  in  a  still  earlier  age  the  dead  were  interred  at 
home.  Now  the  law  prohibiting  the  sacrifice  of  victims  in  funerals  was 
introduced  by  Solon,^  and  therefore  burial  in  the  house  must  have  been 
long  earlier  than  he.  The  fact,  too,  of  this  quarter  having  become  almost 
deserted,  as  we  see  from  several  passages  in  the  orators,  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  very  ancient  and  old-fashioned.  We  cannot  quit  this 
subject  without  mentioning  a  tradition  that  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athens  dwelt  in  caverns,  of  which  indeed  several  may  still  be  found 
there,  and  that  the  invention  of  brick  houses  was  ascribed  to  Hyperbius 
and  Agrolas  (or  Euryalus),  who  appear  to  have  been  Pelasgian,  but  of 

'  .  .  .  ourOd  TTov  Kal  avros  aKovoDV,  oiots  airrov  Koi  tOairrov  €v  rfj  oiKi^  tov^  airoBav 

vofiois   i-^^oiixtBa  npo  tov  irtpi  rovs  imo-  Svras. — p.  315  (p.  i.  t.  ii.  p.  254,  Bekker). 
6av6ifras,  Ufxld  t€  irpo<r<fidTTovT€S  irph  r^y  *  ivayi^fiv   de  fiovv   ovk    eiao-ei/. — Pint. 

*K<f>opas  TOV  vfKpov  Koi  iyxvTpKrrplas  fiera-  Sol.  21. 
n€fifr6fA€voi'  oi  S*  av  iKfivtav  cri  irporepoi 
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their  history  we  know  nothing  further.  Were  the  first  Athenian  houses 
really  raised  with  brick  on  rock  foundations  ?  We  seem  to  have  a  con- 
firmation of  the  tradition  in  the  lines  of  JEschylus  : 

bSfiovs  TTpoafiKovs  }i(rav,  ov  ^Xovpyiav' 
Kar&pvx^s  8'  tvaioVf  Sxrr  aricvpoi 
fivpfXTjK€Sf  civrpcav  iv  fAvxois  dvrjXiois.^ 

" they  knew  not  then 

Of  sunny  homes  with  brick  and  timber  made, 
But  dwelt,  like  ants,  in  subterranean  nooks 
Of  darksome  caverns." 

Having  thus  described  the  environs  of  Athens,  the  site  of  the  town 
itself,  and  the  earliest  vestiges  of  its  inhabitants,  we  will  now  proceed 
to  relate  the  chief  primitive  traditions  of  the  Athenians.  A  favourite 
one  was  that  they  were  autochthones,  or  children  of  the  soil,  which  they 
were  fond  of  proclaiming.^  And  in  token  of  this  origin,  the  more 
ancient  Athenians  wore  in  their  hair,  over  their  foreheads,  a  golden 
grasshopper,  that  insect  being  also  reputed  a  product  of  the  earth.®  We 
may  observe,  that  this  tradition  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  statement 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  Athens  were  of  th(S  .wandering  race  of  the 
Pelasgi,  thougL  no  doubt  at  some^  period  there  was  a  Pelasgic  settle- 
ment in  Attica.  Strabo  considers  the  Pelasgi  as  an  immigrant  race, 
and  even  as  having  obtained  their  name  from  the  Athenians,  on  account 
of  their  wanderings  after  the  manner  of  storks  {ireXapyoi)}  The  most 
probable  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  Athenians  were  partly  a  mixture 
of  lonians  with  the  wandering  and  ubiquitous  Pelasgi  -^  but  that  there 

*  Prom.  449  sqq.    Of.  Pausan.  i.  28,  3  ;  »  'I  hucyd.   i.  6  ;     schol.   ad  Aristoph. 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  194.                                           Nub.   980;   Eustath.   ad  II.  x.  p.    1388. 

*  Thus  Euripides :  Cf.  Aristoph.  Eq.  v.  1331 ;  .Elian,  V.  H. 
&  (Tvyyov,  €\6a>v  Xaw  ct?  avroxOova              iv.  22  ;  Athen.  xii.  5. 

k\€ivS>v  *ABr}vS>Vy  ataBa  yap  Beas  nokiv,  *  cipijrai  be  ort  KqvravBa  (i.e.  in  Attica) 

k.tX. — Ion,  V.  29  sq. ;  cf.  ovK  fVf tVoK-  (fyaivtrai  t6   rS>v   TLfkafrySiv  tBvos   eViSi;- 

Tov  yivoSf  V.  590.  p,ri<rau'    /cat  on  xmb  r&v  'AttikS>v  Ilf Xopyol 

Cf.  also  Demosth.  Orat.  Fun.:  povoi  yap  TrpoaTiyopeCBrfa-ap  bia  rfjv  irXavrfv, — p.  397. 

ndvrav  dvBpwra>Vf€^fja-n€p  €<t}V(rap,  ravrqv  Cf.  p.  221. 

^KTjaav,  Koi  rois  i$  avrav  irapibioKav. — p.  *  See  Hi,erodot.  i.  56,  sq.;  ii.  51;  vii.  94; 

1390,  Reiske ;  and  Plat.  Menexen.  p,  237  viii.  41.  Cf.  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  56. 

(p.  ii.  t.  iii.  p.  383,  Bckk.),  «Src. 
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vras  what  may  be  called  an  indigenous  race  settled  in  Attica  before  the 
advent  of  either  of  those  peoples,  and  perhaps,  even  that  not  an  unmixed 
one.  .  .  All  that  we  can  affirm  with  any  certainty  in  this  obscure 
matter,  which  has  occupied  the  researches  of  the  learned  without  any 
positive  results,  is,  that  the  Ionian  race,  though  according  to  Attic  tra- 
ditions not  the  original  one,  ultimately  became  predominant.  The 
autochthonal  tradition  is  of  course  valuable  only  as  showing  that  there 
was  none  running  contrary  to  it,  none  of  a  first  settlement  of  the  popu- 
lation, which  might  consequently  have  been  there  from  time  imme- 
morial. This  tradition,  however,  will  only  apply  to  the  city  of  Athens, 
and  at  most  the  plain  already  described  as  immediately  surrounding  it. 
But  Attica  in  later  ages  consisted  of  two  other  plains  besides  the 
central  one;  the  Thriasian  plain  on  the  west  and  that  containing 
Mesogasa  and  Paralia  on  the  east ;  not  to  mention  Diacria  in  the  north- 
east, a  highland  region,  and  the  small  plain  of  the  Marathonian  Tetra- 
polis.  German  critics  have  pointed  out,  by  probable  inferences  from 
the  religious  systems  of  these  districts,  that  they  were  originally  inha- 
bited by  different  races.  Zeus,  Athena,  and  Gaea  were  the  primeval 
deities  of  Athens  and  its  immediate  district.  In  the  western  plain  the 
worship  of  Demeter  prevailed,  Eleusis  being  the  chief  seat  of  it ;  whilst 
in  the  eastern  region  the  principal  deity  was  the  Brauronian  Artemis.^ 
Circumstances  in  the  worship  of  Zeus  and  Athena,  to  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  advert  further  on,  show  that  they  were  the  patrons  of 
agriculture,  which  function  was  also  among  the  principal  characteristics 
of  Demeter,  whilst  Artemis,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  goddess  of  the 
chace.  Hence  A.  Mommsen  has  inferred  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
two  first-named  divisions  were  agriculturists,  whilst  those  of  the  eastern 
districts  were  hunters;^  for  which  last  pursuit,  however,  that  small 
extent  of  country  was  but  ill  adapted.  . 

But  traces  of  distinct  worships,  and  consequently,  of  distinct  settle- 
ments, have  been  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Athens  itself,  nay,  even  in  spots  ultimately  included  within  its  walls. 

*  Worshipped  not  only  at  Brauron,  her  chief  seat,  but  also  at  Myrrhinus,  Athmoniim, 
Miinychia,  and  Rhamnus.  -  *  Heortolo^ic,  S.  i.  ft. 
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Mommsen  has  pointed  out^  that  there  was  on  the  heights  of  Agree,  just 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus,  and  partly  even  on  its  western  bank,  a 
group  of  deities  quite  diflferent  from  those  on  the  Acropolis ;  namely,  the 
Heliconian  Poseidon,  Artemis  Agrotera,  and  Aphrodite  in  the  Grardens 
{iv  /ci]Troi<;)y  or  the  Celestial  Aphrodite ;  and  hence  he  was  led  to  think 
that  this  district  might,  in  ancient  times,  have  been  a  sort  of  forei^era' 
quarter,  inhabited  by  lonians  from  Helice  in  ^gialeia,  who  brought 
with  them  their  Poseidon  Heliconius,  and  also  established  there  the 
other  two  deities.  Wachsmuth  has  carried  this  idea  still  further.^  He 
is  of  opinion  that  the  colony  at  Agree  was  quite  an  independent  one, 
founding  his  view  on  the  circumstance  that  the  heights  there  ofiFered  an 
equally  eligible  place  for  a  settlement  as  the  Acropolis.  He  includes  in 
its  boundaries  not  only  the  Aphrodisium  and  the  Lyceum,  but  also  the 
Delphinium  and  Pythium.  But  this  is  an  evident  encroachment  on  the 
Athenian  precincts ;  for  the  two  last  adjoined  the  Olympium ;  and  the 
Pythium  is  expressly  named  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  as  one  of  the  early 
Athenian  sanctuaries.  There  is,  however,  some  probability  of  the 
height  itself,  with  the  sanctuary  of  the  Heliconian  Poseidon,  having 
been  originally  a  distinct  Ionian  colony ;  its  close  proximity  to  Athens 
is  no  valid  objection  to  this  view ;  in  the  early  days  of  colonization,  the 
city  itself,  with  the  smallest  possible  strip  of  territory,  was  the  state ;  as 
we  see  in  the  case  of  Home  and  other  foundations  in  Italy.  In  the 
Athenian  mythology,  Athena  and  Poseidon  are  at  first  represented  at 
variance;  but  they  are  reconciled,  and  Poseidon,  identified  as  Ere- 
chtheus — a  myth  to  which  we  shall  allude  further  on — shares  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.  Welcker  has  observed,^  that  the  Athenians  took  the 
worship  of  Poseidon  from  the  lonians,  and  that  the  identification  of 
Poseidon  with  Erechtheus  denoted  the  political  union  of  the  peoples. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  circumstance  that  Attica  bore  also  the 
name  of  Poseidonia.^  From  the  Ionian  union  followed  also  the  intro- 
duction of  Apollo  into  Attic  worship.     There  may  be  some  general  pro- 

^  Heortologie,  p.  19,  note.  *  Gbtterlehre,  i.  (i8G. 

*  See  'Rheinisches  Museum,'  1868,  p.  *  Strab.  p.  397. 

0,  sqq.  . 
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bability  in  this  view,  which  we  mention  here  because  it  is  connected 
with  the  site  and  localities  of  Athens ;  but  we  must  confess  that  we 
cannot  follow  Wachsmuth  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
union  was  effected.  But  there  will  be  occasion  to  return  to  this  sub- 
ject,  on  which  he  subsequently  modified  his  opinion,  and  thougbt  that 
the  settlement  at  Agrae  was  a  Thracian  one,  the  Heliconian  PoBoidon 
being,  he  says,  a  Thracian  god  before  he  became  an  Ionian  one,  Wachs- 
muth quotes  a  fragment  of  Euripides,  in  proof  of  the  Thracian  genealogy 
of  Poseidon ;  but  it  is  also  shown  by  a  passage  in  Isocrates,  who  says 
that  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  with  his  Thraciane^  invaded  Attica, 
and  contested  with  Erechtheus  the  possession  of  Athens,  aifirming  that 
Poseidon  had  occupied  it  before  Athena.*  This  st(ny  in  preferable 
on  chronological  grounds;  for  which,  however,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
look  in  myths  like  this,  and  indeed  to  discuss  the  subject  ig  little  better 
than  beating  the  air.  For  it  may  be  observed  that  though  the  Heli- 
conian Poseidon  was  undoubtedly  an  Ionian  as  well  aw  a  Thracian 
god,  yet  if  he  took  his  name  from  Helice,  the  city  foTmded  by  Ion, 
that  event,  according  to  tradition,  was  subsequent  to  the  reign  of 
Cecrops  and  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon.  There  appears, 
however,  to  have  been  a  more  ancient  Helice  in  The  seal  y ;  and  Agree 
itself,  according  to  Cleidemus,  bore  originally  the  name  of  Helieon.- 
Tlie  only  thing  that  we  can  settle  with  any  probability  is,  that 
there  had  once  been  an  Ionian  colony  at  Agree,  but  the  time  and  manner 
of  its  foundation  are  utterly  unknown.  It  is  not  improbable  that  feuda 
between  the  settlers  on  the  Acropolis  and  those  at  Agrte,  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  story  of  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  which 
may  have  been  finally  reconciled  when  Ion  became  king,  or  at  all  cventB, 
leader  of  the  Athenians. 

Ourtius  has  also  conjectured  with  considerable  probability,  the  exist* 
ence  of  a  Phoenician  settlement  almost  in  the  heart  of  Athens.  Salamifl, 

*  Spaxts   fi€v   yap   yutr*    Ev/xAirou    tov  \a^€iv  avrriV'     Orat.  Tanath,  p.  27^1, 

Uo<r€ib&vos  tla-ffiaXov  ctr  rffv  x^P^^  W^^t  *  Ap.  Bekker,  Aiiec.  Grax?.  p.  326 ;  cf. 

Sf    r)p.<tii€r^7ynj(T€v    'Epcx^e*    t^s    7r6X«o)s,  Strabo,  p.  3R4,  sq.  ;  Pftus,  vii   1 ,  2,  :vinl 

<pacr/co>v   Hoa-tihSi  irportpov  ^ABqvas  Kara-  24,  4. 
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he  snpposes,  from  the  etymology  of  the  name/  was  a  Phoenician  colony, 
whence  offshoots  were  planted  on  the  adjoining  continent.  One  of 
these  was  Melite,  which  continued  till  the  latest  period  to  be  one  of  the 
citj-demes  of  Athens.  It  was  unmistakably  connected  with  Salamis, 
for  in  it  dwelt  families  who  had  emigrated  from  that  island  and  from 
-SJgina.  Melite,  who  gave  name  to  the  quarter,  warfa  sea-nymph,  whom 
ancient  legends  connect  with  the  ^acidse  dwelling  in  those  islands. 
She  was  also  the  mistress  of  Heracles,  the  Tyrian  god  (Melkarth), 
and  the  temple  of  Heracles  in  Melite  was  the  finest  Heracleium  at 
Athens.^  Yet,  though  adopted  among  the  Athenian  deities,  he  was 
always  regarded  as  a  stranger,  ani  thus  he  had  been  refused  initiation 
in  the  mysteries,  though  he  was  initiated  in  the  lesser  ones  in  Melite. 
Further,  the  name,  Melite,  betokens  a  Phoenician  settlement,  as  in 
Malta,  in  one  of  the  Libumian  islands,  and  in  Samothrace.^ 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  historical  and  mythological  traditions  of 
the  Athenians.  We  have  no  satisfactory  history  of  Athens  till  about 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  many  centuries  which  elapsed  between  its 
origin  and  the  reign  of  that  tyrant,  are  destitute  of  events  that  can  pro- 
perly be  called  historical.  The  details  of  history  can  be  preserved  only 
by  contemporary  record,  of  which  there  were  no  traces  in  the  early  times 
of  Athens,  as  at  Bome.  There  are,  however,  other  means  by  which 
a  general  notion  of  leading  events  and  prominent  men  may  be  conveyed 
to  posterity.  Such  are  the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  with  their  inscriptions ;  the  institution  of  sacred  festivals  re- 
curring at  appointed  intervals,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  which  would 
be  preserved  by  the  priests  who  officiated  in  them ;  and  the  verses  of 
poets  in  honour  of  heroes.  The  doiBol^  or  bards,  were  the  historio- 
graphers of  ancient  Greece ;  of  whom  Homer,  though  the  most  famous, 
was  by  no  means  the  first.  For  he  describes  them  himself  as  an  insti- 
tution of  the  heroic  age,  when  he  tells  of  Demodocus,  the  bard  of  King 

*  ^ItkmA,  peace,  or  place  of  peace.  Hence      Erlautemder    Text    der    sieben    Kartoii, 
the  worship  of  the  Salaminian  Zeus,  B«al-      p.  9,  sqq. 

Hakm.    Movers,  Colon.  239.    See  Curtius,  "  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  504. 

*  Movers,  Colon.  347. 
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AlcinooSy  of  Phemins  in  Ithaca,  and  the  unnamed  poet  of  the  court  of 
Agamemnon.-  These  bards  were  held  in  the  highest  honour ;  nay,  even 
the  heroic  leaders  of  the  Greeks  disdained  not  to  cultivate  their 
pleasing  art.  Thus  Odysseus  and  Ajax  find  Achilles  playing  on  the 
lyre,  and  accompanying  the  instrument  with  his  voice.  His  theme  was 
the  glorious  deeds  of  distinguished  men — aeihe  B'  apa  Kkka  avhp&v} 
It  would  be  idle  to  think  that  they  were  the  deeds  of  fictitious  person- 
ages. Suc}i  fictions  would  have  excited  no  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of 
those  rude  and  unsophisticated  warriors ;  they  are  the  product  of  a 
much  later  and  more  civilized  state  of  society.  The  songs  of  Achilles 
celebrated,  probably,  only  some  isolated  deeds.  But  besides  Homer, 
Greece  had  also  its  cyclic  poets,  whose  productions  embraced  a  con- 
siderable period,  or  a  biography.  Thus,  what  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
we  are  told  by  Aristotle  of  a  poem  called  Theseis,  which  recounted  all 
the  actions  of  Theseus;^  and  Pausanias  mentions  an  Atthis  ('AT^iV), 
or  poetical  account  of  Attica,  by  Hegesinoiis,  which,  however,  had 
vanished  before  Pausanias  was  born.^  But  these,  of  course,  were  poor 
substitutes  for  regular  history. 

The  pre- historic  period  of  Athens  may  be  divided  into  two  portions  : 
first,  from  its  origin  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  second,  from  that  event  to 
the  time  of  Pisistratus.  The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  legendary 
period,  or  heroic  age.  To  the  student  of  Attic  antiquities  and  art,  this 
period  is  by  far  the  most  important,  as  being  that  from  which  the 
Athenians  drew  the  subjects  of  their  poems,  their  sculpture,  and  their 
paintings.  The  second  epoch  is  indeed  almost  a  blank;  for  while 
the  legends  have  vanished,  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  genuine  history  to  supply  their  place.  The  legendary  or  heroic 
period  represents  the  struggles  of  advai;icing  civilization  with  the  evils, 
both  physical  and  moral,  of  barbarism.  The  wild  and  unsubdued 
powers  of  nature  have  to  be  controlled ;  the  lawless  savages,  who  were 
continually  infesting  the  progress  of  peaceful  industry,  to  be  tamed  or 
exterminated.     The  exploits  undertaken  for  these  objects  had  naturally 

>  Odyss.  viii.  637 ;  i.  154;  iii.  267.  '  Poet.  c.  17.     Cf.  Plut.  Thes.  28. 

^  llicid,  ix.  189.  *  Pans.  ix.  29,  1. 
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a  striking  and  poetical,  sometimes  almost  a  supernatural  character; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in 
Such  labours — a  Heracles  or  a  Theseus — should  be  exalted  into  heroes 
and  demigods.  Sometimes  these  labours  are  undertaken  to  free  the  land 
from  wild  beasts  and  monsters ;  as  the  adventures  of  Heracles  with  the 
Nemean  lion,  or  the  Erymanthian  boar,  and  of  Theseus  with  the  Crom- 
myonian  boar  and  Marathonian  bull ;  or  they  represent  the  struggle 
with  savage  races,  as  in  the  stories  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse. 
The  war  against  the  powers  of  nature  is  shown  in  the  story  of 
Heracles  vanquishing  the  LernaBan  hydra ;  an  emblem,  no  doubt,  of 
uncurbed  and  overflowing  waters,  which  rendered  the  country  un- 
healthy and  unfit  for  cultivation.*  The  fables  of  the  introduction  of 
the  olive  into  Attica  in  the  reign  of  Cecrops;  of  the  vine  and  its 
produce  in  that  of  Amphictyon,  depict  the  advance  of  agriculture. 
The  progress  of  commerce  is  represented  by  the  Argonautic  expedition, 
and  that  of  Heracles  to  the  Hesperides.  The  chastisement  of  evil  doers, 
who  preyed  on  the  helpless  and  industrious,  is  the  subject  of  several  of 
the  exploits  of  Theseus ;  as  in  the  defeat  and  punishment  of  Periphetes, 
Sinis,  the  robber  Sciron,  and  others.  In  fact,  these  primitive  heroes 
were  a  sort  of  knights-errant  on  a  grand  scale. 

The  human  mind,  especially  in  uncivilized  ages,  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  fix  upon  and  glorify  some  particular  individual  as  the  hero  of 
achievements,  which  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  effected  by  com- 
bination, and  to  symbolize,  in  one  grand  and  striking  adventure,  results 
which  must  have  been  slow  and  gradual.  This  we  take  to  be  the 
natural  and  simple  explanation  of  the  heroic  age  and  its  prodigies. 
Civilization  once  established,  all  such  wonders  cease  ;  there  is,  in  factj 
no  longer  any  scope  for  them.  And  here,  perhaps,  we  have  the  expla- 
nation why  the  heroic  age  may  be  said  to  terminate  with  the  siege  of 
Troy.  Such  an  event  necessarily  implies  an  advanced  stage  of  civiliza- 
tion. Considerable  independent  st>ates  must  have  been  formed,  posses- 
sing lagre  navies ;  facts  which  imply  laws  and  government,  civil  policy, 
agriculture,  and  commerce.  The  wonders  had  ceased  which  had  ushered 
*  Scrvius  ad  Virg.  JE\^.  vi.  287. 
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in  this  state  of  things,  and  more  commonplace  conditions  had  succeeded 
them.  Homer  s  heroes  resemble  not  the  more  sublime  types  of  a 
Heracles  or  a  Theseus.  They  are  men  indeed  of  a  superior  and  almost 
superhuman  mould,  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  gods, 
from  whom  some  of  them  are  descended;  but  they  achieve  nothing 
miraculous.  And  this  strengthens  the  probability  that  the  siege  was 
really  an  historical  eyent. 

Concerning  the  antiquity  of  the  heroic  legends,  and  the  manner  of 
their  formation,  different  opinions  may  be  entertained.  Preller  is  of 
opinion  ^  that  they  can  hardly  be  older  than  the  age  of  Solon  and  Pisis- 
tratus.  But  this  view  is  at  yariance  with  the  fact  that  some  of  them 
are  alluded  to  by  Homer ;  as  that  of  Erechtheus,  and  that  of  Theseus 
and  Ariadne.^  And,  from  the  examples  already  cited  from  the  same 
poet,  of  the  antique  custom  of  celebrating  heroic  deeds  in  song,  it 
seems  probable  that  such  legends  may  have  been  even  earlier  than  his 
days.  The  age  of  Theseus,  the  chief  Athenian  hero,  preceded  only  by 
one  generation  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  legendary  history 
of  Attica  mounts  several  centuries  higher.  To  recount  all  its  tradi- 
tions forms  no  part  of  our  plan.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with 
selecting  the  more  prominent  ones,  and  those  more  especially  which 
are  connected  with  Athenian  topography  and  art. 

*  Gri^chische  Mythologie,  B.  ii.  S.  135.  *  Iliad,  ii.  r)4«>,  sqq. ;  Oil.  xi.  321,  sciq. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

The  legendary  History  of  Athens  from  Cecrops  to  Theseus — Religion — Zeus  Hypatos — 
Zeus  Patroiis— Cronos  and  Rhea — Patron  gods — Contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon 
— Erechtheium-^Genesis  of  Erechtheus — Early  Attic  gods — Athena  Polias — Po- 
seidon Erechtheus — Poseidon  Hippius  and  Athena  Hippia — Zeus  Polieus—Hermes, 
Ares,  &c. — Areiopagus— List  of  Attic  Kings— Name  of  Athens — Introduction  of 
Dionysus — Introduction  of  the  Mysteries — Their  nature  and  ceremonies — Method  of 
celebration — lacchus — Ion — Eleusinian  War — Oreithyia  and  other  myths — iBgeus, 
Theseus — The  Minotaur,  &c. — Festivals — The  Synoicismus — Amazons — Centaurs 
— Dioscuri — Retirement  of  Theseus. 

Ceorops  is  commonly  reputed  to  have  been  the  first  King  of  Athens. 
There  were,  however,  traditions  of  earlier  sovereigns,  as  Ogyges,  or 
Ogygns ;  but  he  seems  properly  to  have  been  a  Theban  king.  His  name  is 
synonymous  with  *  ancient'  or  '  primitive,*  ^  and  he  was  doubtless  a  ficti- 
tious personage.  He  is  connected  with  Attica,  as  having  been  reputed 
6y  some  to  have  been  the  father  of  the  hero  Eleusis,  the  founder  of  the 
town  01  that  name.^  In  his  reign  occurred  the  great  flood  which, 
according  to  tradition,  covered  Attica,  as  well  as  Boeotia,  and  left  it 
desolate  near  two  centuries.  We  hear  also  of  Draco,  Actaeus,  or 
AciflBon.  Porphyrion,  and  others,  as  earlier  kings  than  Cecrops.  But 
the  Athenian  antiquary  Philochoros  declared  all  these  names  to  be 
fictitious.^  To  the  same  purpose  is  the  testimony  of  ApoUodorus,  who 
says  that  Cecrops  ruled  first  i^  Attica;  but  he  also  mentions  that  he 
married  Agraulos,  a  daughter  of  ActaBus.^ 

That  there  was  a  sovereign  named  Cecrops,  may  with  probability  be 
inferred  from  the  Acropolis,  the  original  city,  having  been  once  called 

'  wyvyiov,  froXatov,  dpxaiov. — Hesych.  ^  Ap.  African.  Chron.  lib.  iii.  SeeMeur- 

^  Pausan.  i.  38,  7.  sius  De  Reg.  Ath.  i.  6. 

*  Lib.  iii.  14,  1,  sq. 
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Cecropia,  and  its  inhabitants  Cecropidae.^  Further,  Cecropis  was  not 
only  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  original  Attic  tribes,  but  also  of  one  of 
the  later  ten.^  Oecrops  was  said  to  be  an  autochthon,  or  sprung  from 
the  soil  (ynyevijs:),  that  is,  he  belonged  to  the  primitive  Attic  race;  to 
symbolize  which  he  was  depicted  as  half  man  half  snake.^  Bence  he 
was  called  BKfivtj^y  or  of  a  double  nature,  and  by  Ovid  geminui}  Many 
rationalistic  explanations  have  been  given  of  this  epithet,  as  that  he  had 
'  the  understanding  of  a  man  and  the  strength  of  a  dragon  ;  that  it  was 
he  who  first  instituted  marriage,  that  from  a  good  sovereign  he  became 
a  tyrant,  &c.' '  But  ancient  mythology  was  full  of  these  double  natures, 
as  the  centaur,  the  satyr,  the  mermaid,  &c.  Images  representing  the 
monstrous  combination  of  the  man-serpent  still  exist  at  Athens. 

Cecrops  was  reputed  to  have  been  the  founder  not  only  of  Athens, 
but  also  of  the  Attic  state,  and  to  have  distributed  the  population  into 
twelve  cities  or  boroughs^  namely,  Cecropia,  which  he  made  his  resi- 
dence, Tetrapolis, .  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleusis,  Aphydna,  Thoricus, 
Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus,  Cephisia,  Phalerus.®  But  Strabo,  in  the 
same  passage,  remarks  on  the  variations  and  uncertainty  of  Attic 
history,  and  it  is  quite  improbable  that  the  whole  of  Attica  should 
have  been  subject  to  the  founder  of  Athens.  Thus  we  shall  have  to 
recount  further  on  a  war  between  Athens  and  Eleusis ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  even  the  plain  immediately  surround- 
ing Athens  fornled  part  of  her  territory  from  the  beginning.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  assuming  only  that  the  division  into  twelve 
demi  had  been  effected  before  the  time  of  Theseus. 

As  the  founder  of  the  state,  Cecrops  was  also  partly  the  founder  of 

its  religion.      He  is  said  to  have  erected  the  first  altar   to  Zeus 

Hypatos  (uTraTo?)— dwelling  on  high,  worshipped  on  mountain  tops — 

and  to  have  forbidden  living  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to  him ;  for  which 
V 

*  Herod,  viii.  44;  Eurip.  Suppl.  658;      Cf.  Eurip.  Ion,  1163. 
Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  194.  *  Metam.  ii.  555. 

'  Harpocr.    in    voc.   Pollux,  viii.  c.  9,  *  Demosth.  Orat.  Fun.  p.  1398,  Ueisko ; 

s.  109,  9q.  Athen.  xiii.  l,&c.   All  the  explanations  are 

*  6  KtKpo^  fjp^i  Ibfoi,  ra  npos  TTod&v      given  by  Tzetzes,  Chil.  v.  18, 1.  637  »qq, 

bpaKovridtf, — Aristoph.  Vcsp.  438.  *  Strab.  p.  397. 
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he  substituted  cakes  (TreXai/ot).^  These  cakes,  it  appears,  were  still 
offered  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  on  the  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus— the  same 
as  Hypatos — before  the  Erechtheium.  We  cannot,  however,  quite  recon- 
cile this  account  with  another  passage  in  the  same  author,  where  he 
describes  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox  at  this  altar  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus.^ 
This  was  the  first  occasion,  he  says,  on  which  the  priest  called  Bou- 
phonos  {6ovif>6vo'i)  slew  an  ox  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus ;  but  leaving 
the  hatchet  there,  he  fled  from  the  place,  and  the  hatchet  was  arraigned 
in  the  court  of  the  Prytaneium.  This  was  therefore  evidently  an  inno- 
vation on  the  institution  of  Cecrops,  and  considered  as  a  guilty  one. 
But  then,  what  of  the  ireKavoi,  or  cakes,  which  Pausanias  says,  con- 
tinued to  be  offered  ?  According  to  another  account,  they  were  the 
cause  of  the  crime.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  Porphyrins.^  Sopatros, 
an  Attic  farmer,  was  assisting  at  a  sacrifice  at  Athens,  when  an  ox 
returning  from  labour  ate  some  of  the  cakes  on  the  sacrificial  table, 
threw  others  on  the  ground,  and  trod  upon  them.  Hereupon,  Sopa- 
tros, in  a  rage,  seized  a  hatchet  and  killed  the  ox.  Stung  with  remorse, 
he  buried  the  hatchet,  and  fled  to  Crete.  A  drought  ensued,  and 
the  Pythian  oracle  being  consulted  by  the  Athenians,  answered,  that 
a  Cretan  fugitive  must  free  them  from  it ;  the  slayer  must  be  punished, 
the  slain  ox  recalled  .to  life,  though  all  were  to  partake  of  it.  Sopatros 
was  recalled,  and  invented  the  rites  of  the  festival  called  Diipoleia ;  in 
which,  after  the  ox  had  been  slaughtered  and  divided,  his  skin  was 
stuffed,  and  he  was  put  in  a  plough,  to  betoken  his  revival !  Childish 
as  is  this  ceremony,  it  is  but  too  typical  of  the  slight  varnish  with 
which  superstition,  in  all  ages,  has  sought  to  cover  and  atone  for  sin. 

Such  was  the  institution  of  the  Buphonia,  called  also  Diipoleia. 
But,  like  all  Attic  legends,  there  are  many  versions  of  it.  According 
to  Androtipn,  cited  by  the  scholiast  on  the  *  Clouds'  of  Aristophanes 
(v.  981),  the  man  who  originally  struck  the  ox  was  named  Thaulon. 
His  descendants  formed  an  hereditary  priesthood  called  Bouphuni  and 

*  Pans.  i.  2i\  0  ;  viii.  2,  1.  Aglaophamus,  p.  1083,  is  of  opinion  that 

^  i.  28,  11.  all  these  bloodless  sacriiiccs  were  of  a  late 

^  De  Abstiiientia,  ii.   2l>,  »([.     Lobeck,      date,  as  Homer  does  not  mention  such. 
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Boutypi  {^ovAovoiy  fioi/rinroi)  ;  whilst  those  who  drove  the  ox  were 
ealled  Centriadse  {tceinpuiZai),  and  those  who  cut  it  up,  Daitri  {hcurpoi)} 
With  the  license  of  the  Attic  theatre,  Aristophanes  sneers  at  the  festival 
as  very  archaic.^ 

Let  us  observe  here,  that  the  scene  of  these  original  ceremonies  of 
the  Zeus  worship  is  on  the  Acropolis,  and  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
vast  and  ancient  sanctuary  of  Zeus,  which  a  recent  school  of  Athenian 
topographers  pretends  to  have  discovered  upon  the  Pnyx  Hill,  on  the 
site  of  the  Ecclesia. 

Whether  Zeus  ever  obtained  among  the  Athenians  the  surname  of 
Patrons  {irarp^o^)  is  a  disputed  point.  According  to  a  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes,^  he  got  this  name  not  as  the  progenitor  of  the  Athenians, 
as  Apollo  was  sometimes  considered,  but  because  they  first  welcomed 
the  god,  and  were  the  only  Hellenes  who  sacrificed  to  him  according  to 
their  phratriae,  demi,  and  races,  or  families  (avyyeveia'^).  Plato,  in  a 
passage  of  the '  Euthydemus,'  also  recognizes  him  in  these  capacities,  but 
denies  that  he  was  called  irarpwo<;,  but  only  epKcio^  and  t^pdrpio^:} 
Hence  Porson  and  Lobeck^  have  abjudicated  this  surname  from  the 
Athenian  Zeus ;  the  former  confining  its  use  to  the  tragic  poets,  and 
the  latter  still  further  restricting  it  to  those  who  were  actually  de- 
scended from  the  deity.  We  must  of  course  bow  to  the  decision  of  these 
great  critics ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  must  confess  that  their  ex* 
planations  of  the  use  of  the  epithet  by  Attic  writers  in  other  passages 
seems  hardly  satisfactory.  Plato  himself  uses  it  in  a  passage  in  his 
*  Laws,'  *  which  Porson  sets  aside  because  they  are  feigned  laws 
delivered  to  a  fictitious  republic.     But  the  book  was  written  for  the 

*  Schol.  Arist.  Pac.  418  ;  Bekker,  An.  narp^s  diet  rffv  tov  "itayos  ycwo-tv*  Zcvff 
Ghraec.  p.  238  ;  Porphjf.  loc.  cit.  3'  fjixiv  narpaoi  fitv  ov  icaXcirai,  €pK€ios  di 

*  dpxaid  y€,  koX  AinoXiaBrj  koI  Terriyav      Ka\  (ppdrpios^  Koi  *A6fjva  (ftparpla. — p.  302 

dvdfjLeoTa  (ii   i.  453,  Bckk.). 
Koi   KjjKtiiov    Koi    /5ov</)oviW.— Nub.  *  Porson,  8ui  Eurip.  Med.  1314  ;  Lobeck, 

984.    Cf.  ibi  Bchol.  Aglaophamua,  p.  770,  sq. 

'  Nubes,  1470.  *  6    di   fiq   dfivv<ov   dpa   €Vix^o-B<a  Ator 

*  ovK  €(rnv,  ^v  fi'  cyw,  avnj  r)  iir<owfila  ofioyviov  koi  irarptoov  Kara  vofiov. — Leg.  ix. 
^lnv<av  ovb€vij  ovB'  oaoi  €k  rritrbt  nfS\f<as  p.  881  (iii.  iii.  174,  Hckk.).  C'f.  Karai^t' 
a?roi>#ci(r/xcv<u  €la\v  oZff  fjfuVf  dXka  *An6Wciu  aBrfTi  narp^ov  Aid. — Aristoi)h.  Nub.  1468. 
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Athenians,  and  to  put  the  l&ws  prescribed  for  them  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  deity  whom  they  did  not  acknowledge  seems  hardly  an 
eligible  way  of  recommending  them.  '  In  the  '  Euthydemus,'  may  not 
Socrates  be  only  fencing  with  the  question  of  Dionysodorus,  who  was  a 
foreigner,  and  trying  to  mystify  him,  by  giving  to  the  doubtful  epithet 
7raT/>^9  only  the  sense  of  an  actual  progenitor,  as  in  the  case  of  Apollo, 
without  regarding  that  signifying  a  fatherly  care  ? 

Macrobius  says,^  after  Philpchorus,  that  Oecrops  first  erected  altars 
to  Saturn  and  Ops — that  is,  to  Cronos  and  Rhea.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  there  was  a  common  sanctuary  of 
these  deities  in  the  Olympium.  The  festival  of  Cronos  {Kpovux)  was 
celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Hecatombceon,  which  month  was  at  an  earlier 
period  called  the  Cronian  month  (ji7)v  Kpoviosi) ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
resembled  in  its  merriment  and  feasting  the  Roman  Saturnalia.^ 

But  what  chiefly  distinguished  the  reign  of  Cecrops  was  the  contest 
of  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  Attica.  In  like  manner 
Hera  and  Poseidon  are  said  to  have  contended  for  Argos.^  Whether 
such  contests  denote  the  strife  of  hostile  races,  having  different  religions, 
or  not,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  presence  of  a  patron  deity  was 
indispensable  to  an  ancient  city,  with  whom  its  safety  was  inseparably 
connected.  Hence,  a  prime  object  with  the  Greeks  at  Troy  was  to  get 
possession  of  the  Palladium;  and  the  Romans,  when  besieging  Yeii, 
implored  the  aid  of  its  patron  goddess  Juno,  nor  dared  to  carry  off  her 
image  after  it  was  captured,  except  with  her  own  consent.*  In  the 
legend,  the  rival  deities  contend  for  the  honour  of  presiding  over  the 
city.  Poseidon  coming  first,  strikes  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  with  his 
trident,  and  forthwith  the  salt  water  gushes  out.  Then  comes  Athena, 
and  produces  the  olive.  These  symbols  of  their  strife  were  long  shown 
in  after-ages ;  the  olive  tree  in  the  Pandroseium  ;  the  sea  water 
('Epex'^V^^  BaKaaaa)  in  the  Erechtheium,  where,  indeed,  the  marks  of 
the  trident  are  still  exhibited !     In  the  version  of  Callimachus,  which 

*  Saturn,  i.  10.  *  Livy,  v.  2J,  sq.    See  also  the  form  of 

*  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  708,  Reiskc  ;     evocation  of  the  guardian  deiiy  of  Carthage 
l*lut.  Thes.  12  ;  Athen.  xiv.  45.  in  Macrobius,  Saturn,  iii.  9. 

'  Pausan.  ii.  15,  5. 
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seems  to  be  the  older  one,  the  contending  gods  chose  Cecrops  for  their 
arbiter,  who  gave  the  victory  to  Athena.^  Another  account  makes 
Cecrops  only  the  witness  of  the'  strife,  which,  by  the  appointment  of 
Zeus,  is  determined  by  the  twelve  gods.^  St.  Augustine  gives  a  Euhe- 
meristic  version  of  the  myth,  taken  from  Varro.^  An  olive  suddenly 
sprang  up  on  the  Acropolis,  and  near  it'  appeared  some  sea  water. 
Cecrops  having  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  on  these  portents,  was 
told  that  the  olive  signified  Athena,  the  sea  water  Poseidon ;  and  it 
was  for  the  citizens  to  decide  after  which  deity  their  city  should  be 
named.  At  that  time  the  women  took  part  in  public  affairs,  and 
having  a  majority  of  one,  declared  in  favour  of  the  goddess.  Poseidon, 
in  his  anger,  flooded  all  Attica,  which  caused  the  women  to  be  deprived 
of  the  suffrage ;  and  it  was  further  ordained  that  women  should  not 
bear  their  mothers*  name,  and  that  no  woman  should  be  called  Athenaia. 
A  fable  to  be  pondered  by  the  advocates  of  the  political  rights  of 
women ! 

The  sacred  olive  being  of  wild  and  fortuitous  growth,  was  stunted 
and  crooked,  and  thence  called  irarficv^xy;.^  Tet  an  ever-blooming 
vigour  was  attributed  to  it : 

oTc^voy  ikaiat^  aiixfitBriKa  <roi  rJrf , 
ffv  np&r  ^AOfiva  (ric<(9rfXoy  flfrtjvfyKoro, 
oSj  €lir€p  tfariv,  ©(firor'  f xXciirfi  x^^** 
^oXXci  d*  tXaias  e$  aKriparfw  yryiii.^ 

''  A  garland  then  I  placed  around  thy  head 
From  the  first  olive  on  Athena's  rock; 
Which,  while  it  lasts,  will  never  cease  to  bloom. 
But  flourish  ever  like  its  parent  stem." 

And  thus,  after  it  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  when  they  captured 
Athens,  it  is  related  that  the  priests  only  two  days  afterwards  found 
that  it  had  thrown  out  a  shoot  a  cubit  long !  ^  From  the  victory 
of  Athena  a  chaplet  of  olive  became  the  meed  and  ornament  of 
conquerors. 

'  Apnd  schol.  Horn.  Iliad,  xvii.  5*.  *  Hesych.  in  voc.  and  in  aor^. 

'  ApoUod.  iii.  14,  1.  *  Eurip.  Ion,  1433,  sqq. 

'  Civ.  Dei,  xviii.  9.  •  Herod,  viii.  55. 
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.  From  this  moment  the  Erechtheium,  where  the  monuments  of  the 
contest  were  preserved,  appears  to  have  become,  as  it  aftervrards  con- 
tinued to  be,  a  temple  of  Athena.     Thus  Homer : — 

Oi  ^  up*  *A6fjvas  ei^ov,  ivKrifKVOV  nrokUBpov, 
brjfjLOV  *Ep€xBrJQs  /iryoX^ropoff,  op  iror  'ABrfvrj 
Bpi'^Tf,  Aioff  Ovyarqp,  T€K€  dc  (ft^ocpoff  apovpa^ 
Kab  6'  ev  ^ABrivfja'  tiatVy  c^  ^Vi  niovi  vrf^. 
ivBdht  piv  ravpouri  Koi  dpvdois  tKdotfrai 
Kovpoi  ^ABrfvaioiv,  TrrpiTeXXo/ieVcov  fpiavT&y}  k.  t.  X. 

"  Then  those  who  held  the  well-built  town  of  Athens, 
Town  of  Ercchlheus  with  the  noble  heart, 
Earth-born,  but  fo8tere<l  by  Athena's  care, 
Jove's  child,  and  in  her  own  rich  temple  set. 
Him,  as  the  years  revolve,  the  youth  of  Athens 
With  blood  of  bulls  and  rams  propitiate." 

These  lines  have  by  some  critics  been  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
of  the  age  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus  ;  because,  it  is  said,  the  word  S^/Lto<: 
could  not  have  been  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  Homer's  time,  and 
because  that  poet  never  uses  the  word  n;o9.*  But  the  charge  cannot 
be  supported,  at  all  events  by  these  proofs.  Homer  does  not  mention 
the  Athenians,  as  forming  a  republican  state,  but  Athens,  as  a  town  or 
district.  Such  a  use  of  &rjfio<:  is  not  uncommon  in  Homer.  Thus, 
BoiioTol  fuika  TTiova  hrifiov  e-xoirre;,  II.  V.  710 ;  and  Avklij^  ivl  iriovv 
^fi&,  lb.  xvi.  437 ;  where  it  is  evident  that  he  is  speaking,  not  of  the 
people,  but  the  soil.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  word  has  been  inter- 
preted by  "  Plutarch  of  the  people  "  ;^  but  even  if  we  should  allow  that 
Homer  uses  it  in  the  sense  of  a  republican  state,  still  there  is  very 
good  classical  authority  for  it.  That  Athens  was  a  democracy  before 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  and  that  it  was  established  by  Theseus,  is 
affirmed  by  several  classical  authorities ;  as  Aristotle,  cited  by  Plutarch 
in  this  passage;  by  Isocrates,  who  says  that  Lycurgus  modelled  the 
Spartan  democracy  on  that  of  Athens ;  by  Demosthenes,  who  attributes 
to  Theseus  the  foundation  of  a  democratic  state ;  and  by  Strabo,  who 

^  Iliad,  ii.  54G  sqf|.  '^  See  Miillcr,  Dorians,  ii.  73,  sq.  *  Vit.  Thes.  25. 
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describes  Peisisfcratus  and  his  sons  as  overthrowing  it/  It  is  true  that 
this  earlier  Athenian  democracy  had  in  it  a  strong  aristocratic  leaven, 
and  differed  very  much  from  the  later  one  produced  by  Ephialtes  and 
Pericles  breaking  the  power  of  the  Areiopagus  and  giving  wages  to 
the  judges,  as  well  as  by  the  efforts  of  other  demagogues,  and  by  the 
power  and  consideration  which  the  Athenian  people  obtained  through 
their  Persian  victories  f  but  this  is  no  valid  objection  against  apply- 
ing the  word  S^/xo?  to  the  original  state.  The  objection  drawn  from 
the  employment  of  the  word  vrjo^  is  quite  unfounded.  It  would  be 
extraordinary  indeed  if  Homer,  who  so  frequently  speaks  of  priests 
and  sacrifices,  should  have  been  ignorant  of  temples.  But  it  is  not 
true.  He  mentions,  and  by  the  name  of  1^69,  a  temple  of  Apollo  at 
Cilia,  and  another  of  the  same  deity,  with  a  large  adytum,  at  Troy.^ 
There  is  again  an  allusion  in  the  *  Odyssey '  to  the  temple  of  Ere- 
chtheus,  not  indeed  under  the  name  of  1/1709,  but  hofio^ : — 

iKfTO  8'  es  Mapadava  Koi  €vpvayvuiv  'AdrjvrjVy 

dvV€  d*  *Ep€X$rjOS  TTVKtVOV  d6fU)V' 

vii.  80. 

"  First  she  sought  Marathon, 
Then  Athens,  with  its  spacious  streets",  and  reache<l 
The  splendid  palace  where  Erechtlieus  dwelt." 

Which  is  a  confirmation  of  the  allusion  in  the  *  Iliad,'  and  a  further 
proof  that  those  lines  were  not  forged ;  for  to  assert  that  both  passages 
are  forged  would  be  somewhat  too  hardy.  And  a  comparison  of  them 
shows  that  the  house  of  Erechtheus  and  the  temple  of  Athena,  into 
which  it  was  afterwards  tjonverted,  were  identical. 

The  genesis  of  Erechtheus  is  given  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
Hiad.  He  is  there  represented  as  the  offspring  of  the  cultivated,  or 
corn-bearing,  land  {apovpa,  from  ap6<t>,  *  to  till '),  reared  by  the  care  of 
Athena;  a  myth,  having  an  analogous  reference  to  agriculture  with 
that  of  Demeter  and  Triptolemus.     Erechtheus  appears  to  have  been 


*  See  Isocr.  Panath.  p.  264  E  sq.;  De- 
mosth.  c.  Neapr.  p.  1370,  Reiske  ;  Stmlx>, 
ix.  p.  397. 


"  Aristot.  PoUt.  ii.  10  (p.  57). 
•'^  Iliad,  i.  39  ;  v.  44C. 
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the  earliest  form  of  the  name  of  the  foster-son  of  Athena,  and  the  only 
one  known  to  Homer  and  Herodotus.  But  in  later  authors  we  find  the 
name  Erichthonius  used  in  a  way  that  identifies  it  with  that  of  Ere- 
chtheus.  Thus,  Isocrates  makes  Erichthonius  the  successor  of  Cecrops  ;^ 
and  the  same  view  is  adopted  by  Euripides,  Pausanias,  and  others,' 
The  name  thus  written  has  been  thought  to  have  reference  to  his  earth- 
born  origin  (ept  %^oi/to9,  '  very  earthy,'  as  ipifi&Xa^y  ipt0fj\ij<:,  &c.). 
According  to  some,  epc  refers  to  that  version  of  the  myth  which  made 
Erichthonius  spring  &om  the  seed  of  Hephaestus,  saturating  the  wool 
which  Athena  flung  to  the  earth.  The  etymology  is  hardly  possible ; 
but  from  this  form  of  the  myth,  Erichthonius  is  sometimes  called  the  son 
of  Hephaestus  and  Gaea ;  which  is  also  merely  an  allegory  of  the  earth 
being  rendered  fruitful  by  warmth.  Hence  the  worship  of  Hephaestus 
is  often  found  combined  with  that  of  Athena,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
further  on,  he  had  an  altar  in  the  Erechtheium.  Plato  represents 
Athena  and  Hephaestus  as  dwelling  together,  apparently  in  the  Ere- 
chtheium, and  exercising  the  arts  in  common,  and  Prometheus  as 
stealing  from  their  temple  the  creative  fire.^ 

The  sequel  of  this  myth  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  mytho- 
logy of  the  Athenians.  When  Erechtheus,  or  Erichthonios,  was  bom, 
Athena  placed  him  in  a  chest,  which  she  delivered  to  Agraulos,  Herse, 
and  Pandrosos,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
pry  into  it.  In  the  chest  was  a  snake,  under  which  form  Erechtheus 
was  sometimes  represented  and  worshipped,  and  which  became  one  of 
the  symbols  of  Athena.*  Pandrosos  alone  obeyed  the  commands  of 
the  goddess ;  her  sisters  opened  the  box,  and  seeing  Erechtheus  and  the 
serpents,  were  seized  with  madness,  and  flung  themselves  from  the 
most  precipitous  part  of  the  Acropolis,  According  to  the  version  of 
ApoUodorus,  they  were  killed  by  the  snake.  As  a  reward  for  her 
fidelity,  Pandrosos  became  the  first  priestess  of  Athena,  and  was  lodged 

'  Oiat.  Panath.  p.  258  D.  «  Protagoras,  p.  3:^1  (i.  i.  p.  173,  Bekk.). 

'  yrjytvovs  'EpixBoviov.  —  Eur.  Ion,  20.  *  Apollod.  loc.  cit.     According  to  Euri- 

Cf.  v.  268  sqq. :  Pausan.  i.  2,  5;  18,  2;  pides,  two  snakes,  d«rcrw  BpaKovrt. — Ion, 

Apollod.  iii.  14,  6.  23. 
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in  a  compartment  of  her  temple,  in  which  also  was  the  olive  which 
Athena  had  produced.  But  Aglauros  also  obtained  divine  honours,  and 
her  name  became  an  epithet  of  Athena.  Her  temple,  however,  was  not 
on  the  Acropolis,  but  on  its  northern  declivity,  above  the  Anaceium  or 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  at  which  spot  she  had  fallen ;  but  it  communi-. 
cated  with  the  Erechtheium  by  means  of  a  subterranean  staircase. 
That  Aglauros  was  no  obscure  deity  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  was 
one  of  the  seven  called  to  witness  (larope^  deoi)  the  oath  taken  by  the 
Attic  Ephebi,  which  indeed  was  sworn  in  her  temple.^  The  other 
witnesses  were  Enalios  (Poseidon),  Ares,  Zeus,  Thallo,  Auxo,  Hege- 
mone.  Thallo  was  one  of  the  Horse,  and  worshipped  by  the  Athenians 
in  conjunction  with  Pandrosos.  Auxo  and  Hegemone  were  Charites, 
or  Grraces.' 

Such  were  the  main  outlines  of  the  myth ;  like  every  Attic  one,  it  had 
minor  variations,  which  we  forbear  to  notice.  It  is  plainly  an  agricul-* 
tural  allegory,  like  that  of  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  which 
Plutarch  says  was  invented  by  the  Attic  kings  to  divert  the  population 
from  a  seafaring  life  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture.^  Cecrops'  daughters 
are  personifications  of  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere.  Herse  and  Pan- 
drosos both  signify  the  dew  {eparj^  Spoa-o^),  while  Aglauros  (  =  wyXai^) 
denotes  the  splendour,  or  brightness,  of  day.*  Thus  Athena,  when  made 
the  guardian  deity  of  the  city,  with  the  name  of  Polias  (  =  TroXtoOxo?),  was 
the  patroness  of  agriculture.  This  attribute  was  lost,  or. at  all  events 
eclipsed,  after  the  introduction  of  the  worship  of  Demeter,  and  in*  after 
times  she  became  more  especially  the  president  of  art,  science,  and  war. 
The  earliest  pantheon  of  the  greater  gods  among  the  Athenians 
seems  to  have  consisted  only  of  Zeus,  Poseidon,  Athena,  Hephaestus,  and 
Hermes,  perhaps  also  Hera,  as  the  spouse  of  Zeus,  but  she  is  a  goddess 
who  plays  no  grqat  part  in  Athenian  mythology.     It  is  possible  that 

*  Pollux,  lib.  viii.  s.  106.     Cf.  Demosth.  *  Another,  and  perhaps  older,  fonn  of 
l)e  falsa  leg.  p.  438,  Reiske.                              the  name  was  Sypavkos,  *  dwelling  in  the 

•  *  Pausan.  ix.  36,  1.  fields.'     Hence,    apparently,    the    demos 

*  Vit.  Themist.  19.  Bionysius  Hal.  (Ant.  Agraule  ('AypavX^,  or  'AypvXrj)  of  the  tribe 
Rom.  ii.  20)  considers  some  of  the  Greek  Erechtheis.     See  Leake,  Demi.  p.  183. 
niyths  as  allegories  of  natural  phenomena. 
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Ares  also  may  have  been  included ;  at  all  eyents  we  have  no  notice  of 
his  subsequent  introduction.     The  remaining  gods,  as  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Demetcr,  Aphrodite,   &c.,   appear  to  have  been  of    later  adoption. 
Poseidon  is  generally  allowed  to  have  had  possession  of  Attica  before 
Athena ;  and  it  is  remarkable   that  she,  as  well  as  Hephaestus   and 
Hermes,  are  reputed  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin.     Athena  is  said 
to  haye  been  the  Egyptian  Neiih,  Hephaestus  Phtha,  and  Hermes  Thoth, 
An  Egyptian  origin  is  also  ascribed  to  Erechtheus,  the  offspring  of 
Hephaestus  and  foster-child  of  Athena,  who,  when  there  was  a  dearth  at 
Athens,  is  said  to  have  brought  corn  from  Egypt.^  There  was  at  all  events 
a  close  connection  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Egyptian  Saitae  in  the 
Delta.   Plato  says  that  the  Saitae  were  very  friendly  to  the  Athenians  and 
claimed  a  connection  with  them,  but  in  what  manner  he  does  not  explain.^ 
According  to  Gullisthenes  and  Phanidemus,  quoted  by  Proclus  in  his 
commentary  on  this  place,  the  Saitae  were  a  colony  from  Athens,  whilst 
Theopompus  is  also  cited  for  a  connection  just  the  reverse.^    Plato  in 
this  passage  identifies  Athena  and  the  Egyptian  Neith,  and  that  there 
was  a  similarity  of  worship  in  the  two  places  seems  certain ;  but  in 
which  city  it  originated  cannot  be  said.     Herodotus  records  a  tradi- 
tion that  Athena  was  the  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  the  Libyan  lake 
Tritonis.*    However  this  may  be,  it  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  de- 
scribe the  Erechtheium,  that  the  deities  worshipped  in  it  were  Athena, 
Poseidon,  or  rather  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  Zeus,  Hermes,  of  the  greater 
deities,  and  Pandrosos.    Originally,  perhaps,  it  was  the  house  or  palace 
of  Cecrops,  for  we  sometimes  find  it  called  simply  S0/A09  or  oXtcqfm ;  and 
according  to  an  ancient  Athenian  custom  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted,  Cecrops  appears  to  have  been  buried  in  it,  in  a  part  called  the 
Cecropeium.    Subsequently  it  became  the  temple  of  Athena,  surnamed 
Polias  (  =  iroTuovxosi),  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.     Here  was  the 
most  ancient  and  revered  image  of  her,  a  mere  ^oavov,  rudely  carved  out 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  i.  29.  »  See  Meiirs.   De   Fort.  Athenar.  i.  1. 

^  ixaka    <j)ika3rivaioi,    Kai    riva    Tponov  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  28,  59,  170. 
oiMioi  Twde  (T&v*ABrfvai<ov). — Tim.  p.  21  *  Herod,  iv.  180. 

(iii.  ii.  12,  Bekk.). 
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of  a  piece  of  olive  wood,  yet  much  more  sacred  than  the  gold  and  ivory 
statue  in  the  Parthenon,  the  work  of  Pheidias ;  for  it  was  for  the  primi- 
tive statue  that  the  peplus  was  worked.  Before  it  a  lamp  continually 
hurned.^  For  a  long  time  it  appears  to  have  been  the  only,  or  at  all 
events,  the  principal,  temple  on  the  Acropolis.  Thus  Herodotus,  in  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians,  mentions  only 
this  one  temple  as  having  been  burnt,  and  constantly  alludes  to  it 
under  the  name  of  the  temple  (to  Ipovy  iv  t&  !p^y  &c.).^  Nor  can  it  be 
shown,  we  believe,  from  any  ancient  author,  that  there  was  any  other 
temple  on  the  Acropolis  in  use  before  the  Persian  wars  than  this  one 
dedicated  to  Athena  Polias.  Professor  Ludwig  Boss  has  indeed  asserted 
the  contrary,  and  maintained  that  ISerodotus  alludes  to  an  earlier 
Hecatompedon,  or  Parthenon,  which  had  become  the  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Athena  before  the  Persian  invasion.*  But  all  the  passages  which  he 
cites  are  capable  of  being  referred  to  the  one  temple  of  Athena  Polias. 
At  the  same  time  we  do  not  deny  that  when  the  Acropolis  was  taken 
there  was  a  large  Hecatompedon  in  progress  of  erection  on  the  site  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Parthenon.  Kecent  excavations  have  proved 
this  fact  too  plainly  to  admit  of  any  question.     All  we  affirm  is  that  it 


>  Strab.  p.  396 ;  Pausan.  i.  26,  7. 

*  Lib.  viii.  c.  51,  53. 

■  Archaolog.  Aufeatze,  i.  129  sqq.  The 
only  passages  that  might  raise  any  doubt 
are  viii.  51  and  55.  In  the  first  the  Per- 
sians are  said  to  have  found  the  treasurers 
in  the  temple  (rafua^  roO  Ipov) ;  on  which 
Ross  denies  that  the  public  treasury  could 
have  been  in  the  small  and  ununiform 
Eiechtheium.  The  public  treasmre,  how- 
ever, in  the  ante-Persian  times,  before  it 
was  augmented  by  the  contributions  of  the 
allies,  was  doubtless  small.  As  to  the 
second,  Ross  remarks  that  in  c.  55  Hero- 
dotus speaks  of  the  Erechtheium  as  a 
temple  not  before  mentioned,  and  there- 
fore a  separate  one  {?<rri  eV  rrj  oKponoXi 
ravnj  *Ep€x^o^  "rov  ytfytvios  Xryo/xeww 
fiptu  ytfos).     But   be  has  quoted  only  a 


small  part  of  the  passage.  For  Herodotus 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  was  the  temple 
(wyof)  in  which  were  the  olive  and  the  sea 
water  (ev  ry  eXa/i;  r*  koi  6aXaa-<ra  ?w),  and 
that  the  ojive  was  burnt  with  the  rest  of 
the  hierum,  or  sanctuary  (ravnjv  &v  r^v 
€\alrjpafJLa  t^  oXXop  ipa  KortXafie  ifjorptf' 
aBrjvm),  thus  showing  that  by  inf6s  he  meant 
not  the  whole  Erechtheium,  but  only  a 
compartment  of  it.  And  a  few  lines 
further,  "when  they  went  up  to  the 
hieriun  or  temple"  («£  dv€firjaav  €s  to 
ip6v),  showing  that  there  was  only  one 
hierum,  and  that  it  contained  the  temple 
with  the  burnt  olive.  The  whole  com- 
plex of  buildings  forming  what  we  now 
call  the  Erechtheium  does  not  appear  to 
have  obtained  that  name  till  a  much  later 
period. 

i>  2 
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was  burnt  when  in  an  incomplete  state,  and  before  it  bad  been  dedicated 
for  public  worship ;  and  the  unfinished  columns  which  have  been  dis- 
covered show  that  this  was  the  case.  But  we  shall  return  to  this  sub- 
ject when  describing  the  city. 

We  will  say  a  few  words  of  the  other  gods  who  inhabited  the  temple  in 
conjunction  with  Athena.    The  principal  one  was  Poseidon,  who  appears 
to  have  been  reconciled  with  Athena ;  but  when  and  in  what  manner  we 
are  unable  to  explain.     Typical  of  the  reconciliation  there  stood  in  the 
temple  a  statue  of  Lethe,  or  Oblivion.^     It  would  appear  to  have  been 
effected  through  Erechtheus,  with  whom  Poseidon  became  identified, 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  while  the  sea  water  which  he 
had  called  forth  obtained  the  name  of  Erechthean  (BaXaaa'a  ^^pexjSr)t^). 
A  double  name  of  this  sort  was  not  unparalleled,  for  Athena  was  called 
Athena- Aglauros  and  Athena-Nike.   Hence  we  find  mentioned  a  priest- 
hood of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.'  Butes,  brother  of  the  second  Erechtheus, 
was  invested  with  this  priesthood ;  and  the  office,  afterwards  combined 
with  a  priesthood  of  Athena,  was  transmitted  to  his  descendants,  called 
Eteobutadae.^    Butes  himself  obtained  divine  honours,  and  had  an  altar 
in  the  Erechtheium  by  the  side  of  that  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.*     Ere- 
chtheus appears  also  to  have  had  a  separate  worship  under  the  form  of  a 
snake,  and  a  live  one  was  kept  in  the  temple^  called  ohcovpo^  6(J>l<;,  or  the 
guardian  serpent.     Some  of  Poseidon's  attributes  show  him  associated 
with  Athena  as  the  patroness  of  agriculture,  for  he  is  not  only  the  god 
of  the  sea,  but  also  of  rivers,  springs,  and  moisture  in  general,  and  so 
assists  the  productive  powers  of  the  earth.      Under   this  aspect  he 
obtained  the  epithet  of  <f>vrd\fito<;y  *  nourishing '  or  '  producing,'  and  is 
placed  by  Plutarch  along  with  Zeus  SfijSpio^  (pluvius,  *  descending  in 
showers ')  and  Demeter  7rpor)poaia  (*  presiding  over  tillage  '),  among  the 
gods  who  patronized  agriculture.*   In  this  character  he  had  a  priesthood 

*  Pint.  Sympos.  ix.  p.  740.  '  Apollod,  iii.  .15,  1 ;   HarjXKJrat.   voc. 

*  P8.-Plut.  X.  Orat.  Vit.  t.  ix.  p.  353,  Bovrrfs.                       *  Pausan.  i.  20,  6. 
Reiske;  and  in  an  inscription  on  one  of  *  Scptem  Sap.  Conv.  p.  158(t.  vi.  p.  G03, 
the   thrones   in   the   Dionysiac    theatre:  Reiske).     (>f.  C/ornutu8,22;  Preller,  Griech. 
Xlo<r€ifiS>vos  yair)6)(ov  Koi  'Ep€;f^cft>f.  Mythol.  i.  457. 
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at  Athens,  as  is  also  shown  by  an  inscription  on  one  of  the  thrones  of 
the  priests  recently  discovered  in  the  theatre  (TloaeL^c^vo^  ^vToXfiiov). 
A  further  proof  of  his  connection  with  agriculture  and  Athena  is,  that 
on  the  Holy  Way  leading  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  was  a  temple  of 
Demeter  and  Gore,  with  an  altar  of  Zephyrus ;  and  that  Athena  and 
Poseidon  were  here  associated  with  their  worship.^  Zephyr  is  the 
husband  of  Chloris,*  or  Verdure,  a  name  analogous  to  that  of  Chloe, 
the  epithet  of  Demeter,  and  the  result  of  their  union  is  Carpos,  or 
'  fruit." 

Poseidon  and  Athena'are  connected  by  other  attributes  besides  those 
pertaining  to  agriculture.     Poseidon  was  the  creator  of  the  horse  : 

" tuque  0  cui  prima  frementem 


Fudit  eqiuim  niaguo  tellus  pcrcussa  tridenti, 

Neptune/' 

Virg.  Georg,  i.  12. 

The  scene  of  the  creation  is  variously  laid  in  Thessaly  and  in  Boeotia.' 
According  to  the  latter  version,  Areion,  the  first  horse,  belonged  to 
Adrastus,  and  was  the  oflFspring  of  Poseidon  and  one  of  the  Furies,  or 
of  Demeter  in  the  shape  of  an  Erinnys.*  When  Adrastus  fled  from 
Thebes  he  reined  in  his  horses  at  the  Attic  Colonus,  and  saluted  both 
Poseidon  and  Athena  with  the  surname  of  Hippies.^  But  the  boast  of 
Attica  was  the  taming  of  the  horse,  which.  Athena  shared  with  Poseidon. 
Hence  in  the  (Edipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  the  chorus  sing  their  con- 
joint praises  at  Colonus  (v.  710  sqq.).    For  that  Athena  also  claimed  to 


'  Pausan.  i.  37, 1. 

'  The  ILiatia  Flora,  which,  according  to 
Ovid,  Fast.  v.  195,  is  only  a  corruption  of 
the  Greek  word.  Cf.  l^erv.  ad  A'irg.  Eel. 
V.  48. 

•  Schol.  adPind.Pyth.iv.246;  Philostr. 
Imag.  ii.  14,  where  however  the  creation 
is  differently  related.  Iliad,  xxiii.  346,  et 
ibi  schol. 

*  Pausan.  viii.  25,  5.  Cf.  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Gcorg.  i.  12;  schol.  Find.  Pyth.  iv.  246, 
iVc.    But  there  arc  various  versions  of  the 


story.  It  may  be  right,  though  perhaps 
hardly  necessary,  to  apprise  the  reader, 
that  in  this  and  other  cases  we  give  only 
the  more  general  and  obvious  outlines  of 
Attic  myths  and  legends  ;  which  however 
may  suffice  for  the  student  of  Athenian 
literature.  Those  who  seek  a  more  recon- 
dite interpretation  of  them  are  referred  to 
the  works  of  Creuzer,  0.  Miiller,  Prellor, 
and  the  two  Lenormants. 

»  Bekker,An.  Gnec.  350,28;  Etym.  M. 

VOC.  ITTTTia. 
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le  the  tamer  of  horses  is  shown  by  her  epithets  of  imria,  *the  equestrian/ 
and  x^XivIti^,  ^  the  bridler.'  Pindar  represents  Athena  as  instructing 
Bellerophon  how  to  bridle  Pegasus,  and  afterwards  commanding  him  to 
sacrifice  a  bull  to  Poseidon  and  to  erect  an  altar  to  Athena  Hippia.^ 
The  epithet  iVttm)?  is  also  connected  with  ships,  the  horses  as  it  were  of 
the  sea,  and  so  called  by  Homer  ;^  and  under  this  epithet  Poseidon  is 
sftluted  in  a  chorus  of  the  *  Knights '  of  Aristophanes  as  presiding  over 
both  ships  and  horses  (v.  550  sqq.).  Even  in  what  might  be  regarded 
as  his  peculiar  element  he  finds  a  rival  in  Athena,  who  prepares  the 
Argo  for  Jason,  and  the  fifty-oared  vessel  which  aided  the  flight  of 
Danaiis.^  We  find  them  associated  in  a  common  worship  at  the  pro- 
montory of  Sunium,  where  Athena  had  a  temple,  and  Poseidon  perhaps 
only  an  altar  in  it;  unless,  indeed,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  suggests,  the 
vestiges  of  a  large  building  close  by  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of 
Poseidon;* 

With  regard  to  the  horse,  Erechtheus  is  further  connected  with 
Poseidon  and  Athena  as  being  the  first  charioteer  : 

"  Primus  Erich thonius  currus  et  quatuor  ausus 
Jungere  eqiios,  rapidisque  rotis  insistere  victor."  * 

In  this  capacity  he  appeared  on  the  western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
in  the  group  representing  the  contest  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  as  driving 
a  chariot  behind  the  goddess.® 

Zeus  plays  no  great  part  in  the  pantheon  of  the  original  city.     As 

*  Olyrap.  xiii.  90  sqq. ;  115.  Cf.  Pans,  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon.  It  might 
ii.  41.  On  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  be  objected  that  the  word  yeypanTat  refers 
Cinion  dedicates,  his  bridle  to  Athena,  to  a  painting ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
Plut.  Cim.  5.  that  friezes  and  pediments  were  painted. 

-  dKos  imroi,  Od.  iv.  708.  In  the  drawing  of  Carrey  of  the  western 

^  Apollod.  i.  9,  16;  ii.  1,  4.  pediment,   a  figure  is  seen  just   behind 

*  Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  27.  S^'e  Athena,  driving  a  two-horse  chariot.  The 
Aristoph.  £q.  556  sqq.  and  schol.  quadriga  appears  to  have  been  an  addition 

*  Virg.  Georg.  iii.  113.  of  Virgil's;  for  the  Greek  tradition  men- 

*  €v  rj  aicpoiroXci  6nia»  ttjs  Btov  6  *Ep€-  tions  only  a  simple  cliariot :  Xcy^rai  yap 
X^€V(  ytypawrai  &piia  ikavveav. — Aristid.  ^Epix'doviov  fiiy  roy  ttjs  Stov  rpoxfiifiov 
Panath.  schol.  p.  r«2,  Dindorf.  There  can  irptarov  dvBpwr^v  dpiia  (ev^ai  imrav. — 
hardly  I  c  a  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  Ari.stid.  Min.  Orat.  t.  i.  p.  12,  Jebb. 
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Hypatos  his  altar  is  outside  the  temple;  though  as  Zeus  Herceios 
(6p/c€to9),  the  household  god,  the  guardian  of  the  fence,  he  had  an  altar 
within.  Here  also,  like  Athena,  he  was  guardian  of  the  city  (Trokievs:). 
The  introduction  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  the  building  of  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  him,  belonged  to  a  much  later  period.  It  was  in 
honour  of  the  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  that  one  of  the  three  sacred  aporoiy 
or  *  ploughings,'  was  performed  by  the  priest  called  Buzyges  (/Soirfuyi;?), 
which  became  an  hereditary  office,li'ke  many  others  at  Athens.  Buzyges, 
who  first  yoked  oxen  to  the  plough,  is  sometimes  identified  with  Epi- 
menides.^  Before  the  Eleusinium  at  Athens,  and  near  the  statue  of 
Triptolemos,  was  a  brazen  ox  being  led  along,  and  near  it  a  statue  of 
Epimenides  in  a  sitting  posture.^ 

Hermes  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  Cecropids;  for  by 
Pandrosos^  he  Imd  Ceryx,  forefather  of  the  Eleusinian  Cerykes,  or 
heralds ;  and  by  her  sister  Herse  he  had  Cephalos.  Aglauros  also  is 
related  to  have  had  by  Ares  a  daughter  named  Alcippe,  whose  story  is  of 
some  importance  for  Athenian  topography.  She  is  related  to  have  been 
ravished  by  HaUrrhotius  ('  the  raging  sea  wave  '),  son  of  Poseidon  and 
the  nymph  Euryte,  for  which  outrage  he  was  slain  by  Ares.  The  scene 
of  the  murder  was  at  a  fountain  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  afterwards  stood  the  temple  of  Asclepios.  For  this  act  Ares 
was  arraigned  before  the  gods  on  the  hill,  or  rock,  which  lies  before  the 
western  side  of  the  Acropolis — a  trial  from  which  it  obtained  its  name 
of  Areiopagus(* Mars' Hill').*  -ffischylus,  however,  assigns  the  derivation 
of  the  name  to  the  hill  having  been  occupied  by  the  Amazons  when 
they  made  war  upon  Theseus,  and  from  their  offering  sacrifice  upon  it 
to  Ares.* 

Mr.  Clinton  has  observed®  that  the  history  of  Attica  before  the 
Trojan   sera   is   more  obscure  and  more  unsatisfactory  than  that  of 

'  "  Epimenides,  qui  postea  Buzyges  die-  *  Eurip.   Electra,  1268  sqq. ;  cf.  schol. 

tus  est,  secundum  Aristotelem." — Serv.  ad  ad  Orest.  1665. 

Virg.  Georg.  i.  19.  *  Eiunen.  v.  685  sqq. 

*  Pausan.  i.  14,  3.  •  See  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  i.  p.  59 ;  where 

^  Pollux,  viii.  103.  But  Pausanias  says,  the  reader  will  find  collected  all  the  au- 

hy  Aglauros,  i.  38,  3.  thorities  upon  the  subject. 
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many  other  parts  of  Greece.  It  forms  no  part  of  our  plan  to  attempt 
to  clear  up  this  obscurity;  we  shall  accept  the  commonly  received 
accounts.  Scanty  as  it  is,  the  chronicle  of  the  Attic  kings  seems  to  be 
eked  out  by  duplicate  soTereigns,  and  some  of  them  are  evidently  mere 
abstractions.  According  to  Pausanias  (i.  2,  5)  Cecrops  was  not  the  first 
king,  but  the  successor  of  an  earlier  one  called  Actaeus,  or  Actaeon, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married;  while  ApoUodorus,  though  he  says 
that  Cecrops  first  reigned  over  Attica,  yet  admits  that  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Actseus,  and  that  the  country  had  previously  been  called 
Acte,  for  which  he  substituted  the  name  of  Cecropia.^  We  shall  here 
content  ourselves  with  giving  the  most  commonly-received  list  of  the 
Attic  kings  down  to  the  Trojan  war.  1.  Cecrops;  2.  Cranaus;  3.  Am- 
phictyon;  4.  Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius ;  5.  Pandion  L,  son  of 
Erich thonius ;  6.  Erechtheus  II.,  son  of  Pandion;  7.  Cecrops  IL, 
brother  of  Erechtheus ;  8.  Pandion  II.,  son  of  Erechtheus ;  9.  iEgeus, 
son  of  Pandion ;  10.  Theseus,  son  of  Mgens ;  11.  Menestheus,  son  of 
Peteus,  who  led  the  Athenians  to  Troy.  The  reigns  of  these  kings  are 
supposed  to  have  occupied  376  years. 

So  vague  are  the  accounts  of  this  period,  that  it  is  not  even  certain 
under  which  sovereign  the  city  obtained  the  name  of  Athenae.  We 
may  here  remark  that  this  appellation  was  not  peculiar  to  the  capital  of 
Attica.  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (in  voc.)  enumerates  eight  other  cities 
of  the  same  name,  amongst  which  the  most  famous  was  that  in  Boeotia, 
'  near  the  lake  Copais.^  Hence,  by  way  of  distinction,  we  sometimes 
find  the  capital  of  Attica  called  Athenss  Atticae,  even  by  late  writers, 
as  Plautus : 

"Immo  Athenis  gnatiis,  altus,  educatusque  Atticis.'* 

Bud.  iii.  4. 

The  account  of  Plutarch,  that  the  capital  of  Attica  did  not  obtain 
the  name  of  Athens  till  the  time  of  Theseus,  when  it  embraced,  besides 

^  Seo  ApoUodorus,  iii.  14,  2  sqq.     The  ''^  Pausan.  ix.  24,  2. 

form  AcUson  is  found  in  Strabo,  p.  397  ;  '  Cf.  Apul.  Met.  lib.  i.  p.  74;  Macrob. 

Harpocr.  voc.  dKrrf ;  and  in   Etym.  M.  Sat.  vii.  1 ;  Arnmian.  xxvii.  9,  G,  &c. 
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the  Acropolis,  the  asty,  or  town,  which  had  grown  up  arouDd  it,  Beems 
the  most  probable  one  ;^  though  some  authorg  place  the  assumption  of 
the  name  in  the  reign  of  Amphictyon,  and  eyen  of  Cecrops;  while 
Herodotus  assigns  it  to  the  reign  of  Erechth^ms.^  Even  tlie  founding 
of  Athens  was  sometimes  ascribed  to  Athenaj  whence  Sophocles  cha- 
racterises it  as  OeoBfirjToiy  divinely  built  ;^  and  iEachylua  calls  it  the 
city  of  Pallas.* 

Of  Cranaos  we  have  already  spoken.  There  was  still  a  monnm^^ 
to  him  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the  demtia  Lampra,  or  Lamptra.^  His 
son-in-law  and  successor,  Amphictyon,  was,  according  to  some,  an  auto- 
chthon, according  to  others,  a  son  of  Deucalion ;  and  the  institutidn  of  the 
Amphictyonic  council  is  sometimes  attributed  to  him.®  The  reign  of 
Amphictyon  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  Attic  mythology  as  that  in  which 
Dionysus  first  visited  Attica;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  his  worship 
was  then  established  in  the  country.  Amphictyon  is  said  to  have  taught 
the  Athenians  to  mix  their  wine  with  water,  ao  that  they  could  walk  with- 
out reeling,  and  hence  to  have  erected  an  altar  of  the  upright  Dionysus 
(^Opdov  Aiovva-ov),  But  he  permitted  a  little  pure  wine  to  be  brought 
in  after  dinner,  just  to  show  the  power  of  the  god.^  The  subject  of 
Amphictyon  feasting  Dionysus  and  other  gods  was  represented  in  terra 
cotta  statues  in  the  temenos  of  Dionysus  near  the  Peiraic  Gate,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  description  of  the  city.^ 

Dionysus,  though  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  plays  a  most  im- 
portant part  in  the  Athenian  pantheon,  as  his  festiTals  were  the  occasion 
of  the  Attic  drama,  and  the  seasons  of  theatrical  representations.  As 
the  Attic  wine  god  he  is  the  son  of  Zeua  and  Semele,  preserved  from 
the  fire  which  blasted  his  mother  only  by  the  ivy  whicli  suddenly  sprang 
up  in  the  apartment.®  As  a  god  of  the  upper  air,  and  of  the  TintagCj 
he  appears  to  be  entirely  Hellenic ;  whilst  as  a  Beh^  'x^Boirto^,  or  subter* 

»  Thes.  24.  ^  Pausan,  i  2,  6;  x.  8,  1;  ApolkKl.  iii. 

*  viii.  44.  14,  5. 

3  Sophocles,  Electr.  v.  707.  ^  Philochonw^  ap*  Athea.  ii.  7.   Ct  v.  8. 

*  6€o\  vSktv  aro»Covari  IlaXXados  &€as.  *  Pausan.  L  2,  4. 

Persa3,  347.  "  Eurip,  Pha^ii.  651,  H  il>i  schol. 

*  i.  13,  2.    Cf.  Hesych.  in  voc. 
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ranean  deity,  the  mystic  lacchus,  or  Bacchus,  celebrated  in  the  Trie- 
terica,  he  was  probably  of  Phrygian  or  Thracian  origin.  Two  places 
in  Attica — Icaria  and  EleutheraB — claimed  to  have  introduced  Dionysus 
into  Attica.  Icaria  lay  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Marathon,  near  Mount  Icarius,  celebrated  for  its  yines.  Eleu- 
therae  was  situated  some  twenty  or  thirty  miles  north  of  Eleusis,  near 
the  southern  foot  of  Mount  Cithseron.  In  the  first  version  l;he  myth 
ran  as  follows.  Dionysus  coming  into  Attica  along  with  Demeter  was 
receiyed  by  Icarius,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  place,  whom  he  taught 
to  cultivate  the  vine  and  make  wine  of  its  produce.  Some  peasants, 
intoxicated  with  the  draught  Icarius  had  given  them,  and  thinking 
that  he  had  poisoned  them,  slew  him  and  buried  him  under  a  tree. 
His  daughter  Erigone,  directed  to  his  grave  by  his  dog  Msera,  hanged 
herself  on  the  tree.^  Enraged  at  the  death  of  his  friend,  Dionysus 
afflicts  all  the  maidens  connected  with  his  murderers  with  madness,  so 
that  they  hang  themselves  after  the  example  of  Erigone.  An  oracle 
promises  relief  when  the  corpses  are  found  and  expiation  made ;  but  as 
the  search  was  unavailing,  the  festival  called  otcopa,  or  ecopa,  was  insti- 
tuted in  memory  of  Erigone,  called  also  evSeiTn/o?,  in  which  little 
figures  or  masks  {pscilld)  were  hung  on  the  trees.^ 

The  other  version  of  the  myth  was  the  more  prevalent  and  the 
more  important  one.  According  to  this,  it  was  Pegasus  of  Eleutherse 
who  first  introduced  Dionysus  into  Attica.  In  ancient  times  EleutheraB 
was  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia,  and  voluntarily  annexed  itself  to 
Attica.  Even  in  the  time  of  Strabo  ^  it  was  by  some  ascribed  to  Boeotia. 
Hence  it  was  a  natural  channel  through  which  the  Theban  wine  god  should 
find  his  way  into  Attica.  Near  EleutheraB  he  had  a  temple,  whence  the 
^6avov,  or  antique  image,  was  carried  in  very  early  times  to  Athens,  and 
was  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  temple  of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre.^ 
Besides  the  surname  of  Eleuthereus  ('EXeu^epeu?),  derived  from  the 
place,  the  god,  both  here  and  at  Athens,  had  also  the  surname  of 

^  Apollod.  iii.  14,  7.  '  Page  412. 

^  Hesych.andEiym.M.invoc. ;  Pollux,  *  Pausan.  i.  20,  2;  38,  8. 

iv.  66 ;  Athcn.  xiv.  10, 
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iKevOepo^  or  iKev04pi,o^y  the  *  free'  or  *  liberal '  ^  (in  Latin,  Liber),  which  he 
had  in  common  with  Zens.^  Pausanias  relates  that  Pegasus  was  aided  in 
introducing  him  by  a  Delphic  oracle,  which  had  pronounced  that  the 
god  would  come  among  them  in  the  time  of  Icarius.^  The  advent, 
therefore,  was  contemporary  at  Icaria  and  Athens ;  and  it  is  strange  to 
find  Preller,  after  Osann  and  Bergk,  regarding  the  Icarian  and  Eleu- 
theran  Dionysus  as  two  distinct  deities,  and  the  former  as  the  older 
and  proper  Attic  god.^  From  the  account  of  Pausanias,  it  appears  that 
Icarius  and  Pegasus  must  have  been  contemporary,  and  the  apparently 
divergent  stories  may  perhaps  be  reconciled  by  assuming  that  Icarius 
harboured  the  god  and  first  planted  the  vine  in  Attica,  but  that  it  was 
Pegasus  who  introduced  his  worship.  And  it  is  plain  that  Pegasus  was 
more  considered  by  the  Athenians  than  Icarius,  for  it  is  he  who  is 
placed  at  the  festal  board  with  Dionysus  and  the  other  gods ;  and  it  is 
the  Eleutheran  Dionysus,  as  we  have  just  said,  whose  antique  image 
was  first  adored.  There  were,  indeed,  two  temples  of  Dionysus  in 
the  Limnse,  one  of  which  contained  the  antique  Eleutheran  image,  and 
the  other  a  more  modem  one,  the  work  of  Alcamenes;^  but  there  is 
nothing  to  connect  the  latter  with  an  Icarian  Dionysus,  and  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  suppose  that  the  two  statues  represented  different 
divinities  than  there  is  to  assume  that  the  Athena  of  the  Erechtheium 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  were  different. 

Amphictyon  was  succeeded  by  Erechtheus,  or  Erichthonios ;  but 
Isocrates  says — identifying  him  with  the  Erechtheus  of  whom  we  have 
spoken — that  he  followed  Gecrops,  who  had  no  male  heir,  and  that 
henceforth  the  kingdom  was  transmitted  to  father  and  son,  down  to  the 
time  of  Theseus  ;^  whence  we  see  the  inextricable  confusion  of  these 
legends. 

Pandion  I.,  the  next  on*  the  list,  is  alluded  to  by  Thucydides  as  an 
historical  king,  who  allied  himself  with  Tereus  of  Daulia  in  Phocis, 

^  Hesych.  in  voc.  *  i.  2,  4. 

'  "Liberque  non  ob  licentiam  linguaj  *  Griech.    Mythol.     i.    525    and    527, 

dictus  est  inventor  vini,  scd  quia  liberat  note  2. 
scrviiio    curaritm    auinuim."— Senec.   Dc  '  Pausan.  i.  20,  2. 

Tianq.  c.  15  sub  fin.  '  Panath.  p.  258. 
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and  gave  him  his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage.^  The  fable  of  Procne  and 
her  daughter  Philomela  is  well  known,  but  has  no  local  Attic  interest. 
According  to  some  authors,  the  advent  of  Demeter  into  Attica  took  place 
in  this  reign,  whilst  others  place  it  in  that  of  his  son  and  successor. 

This  was  Erechtheus,  the  second  of  that  name.  The  worship  of 
Demeter  and  the  mysteries  connected  with  it  became  one  of  the  most 
famous  and  revered  of  the  Attic  religious  rite's.  Herodotus  seems 
tacitly  to  connect  the  Thesmophoria  of  Demeter  and  Core  with  certain 
mysteries  performed  at  the  Lake  of  Sais,  and  describes  them  as  having 
been  brought  into  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  who 
taught  them  to  the  Pelasgic  women.  He  goes  on  to  say  that,  when  the 
Peloponnesus  was  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  these  rites  perished  except 
among  the  Arcadians  —  a  pre-eminently  agricultural  people.^  Thus 
we  find  that  the  inhabitants  of  Pheneus,  in  Arcadia,  celebrated  the 
mysteries  much  in  the  same  way  as  they  were  performed  at  Eleusis. 
They  had  a  story  that  Demeter  had  arrived  among  them  during  her 
wanderings  ;  but  the  surname  of  Eleusinia,  which  they  gave  her,  raises 
a  presumption  that  they  did  not  derive  her  worship  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  daughters  of  Danaus,  but  rather  from  Eleusis ;  and  indeed 
they  acknowledged  that  Naos,  who  established  it  among  them,  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Eumolpus,  the  original  priest  of  the  Eleusinia.^ 
Still  we  find  among  the  Pheneates  traces  of  an  Eastern  origin  of  the 
ceremonies,  for  they  gave  to  Demeter  the  surname  of  Eidaria,  from 
KihapL^  signifying  a  Persian  tiara.*  In  their .  greater  mysteries  the 
priest  personated  this  goddess  by  putting  on  a  mask,  and  struck  with 
rods  the  nether  deities.*^ 

It  seems  probable  that  the  worship  of  Demeter  may  have  been 
introduced  into  Attica  long  before  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  and  it  may  have  come  thither  through  Megara ;  for  the 
Megarians  asserted  that  they  had  erected  temples  to  Demeter  in  the 
time  of  Car,  son  of  Phoroneus,®  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  six  or 

^  Lib.  ii.  c.  29.  *  Pollux,  vii.  s.  $8. 

'^  Lib.  ii.  c.  171.  '"  Pausan.  loc  cil. 

^  Pausan.  viii.  14,  8 ;  15,  1.  "  Pausan.  1.  39,  4. 
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seven  centuries  before  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  long  before  the  advent  of 
Danaiis  into  Greece.*  Megara,  indeed,  seems  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  certain  underground  caves,  where  Demeter  and  Persephone  were 
worshipped,^  and  similar  ones  appear  to  have  been  established  at  Eleusis. 
But  though  the  origin  of  the  worship  is  wrapped  in  obscurity,  every- 
thing connected  with  it  seems  to  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 

But  there  is  another,  and  perhaps  the  most  probable  way  in  which 
the  introduction  of  Demeter  into  Attica  may  be  accounted  for.  One  of 
her  surnames  was  Gephyraea  {Ve^vpala).^  Now  the  Gephyreeans  were 
a  tribe  said  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin,  to  have  come  with  Cadmus 
into  Boeotia,  and  to  have  settled  at  Tanagra,  also  called  Gephyra.  Being 
afterwards  driven  out,  they  emigrated  into  Attica,  where  they  were 
allowed  to  settle  on  certain  conditions,  and  where  they  established  the 
worship  and  orgies  of  Demeter.*  The  compiler  of  the  *  Etymologicum 
Magnum '  is  wrong  in  calling  them  a  demos ;  they  were  merely  a  race, 
which  eventually  became  dispersed  about  in  various  parts  of  Attica ;  and 
thus  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  of  Gephyraean  origin,  were 
natives  of  Aphidna.*  Besides  the  name  of  GephyraBa,  Demeter  with 
them  had  also  the  name  of  Achaea  (A^aia,  Ion.  ' A.)(aitrj),^  Now,  this 
title  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways.  First,  it  may  be  derived 
from  Achaia  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  Demeter  was  peculiarly 
honoured,  and  where,  under  the  title  of  Iiava)(aia,  she  became  the  pro- 
tectress of  the  Achaean  League  ;^  but  as  this  title  could  have  nothing 
to  do  vnth  the  Gephyraeans,  it  may  here  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
Another  derivation  is  from  a^o? — the  grief,  namely,  of  Demeter  for  the 
loss  of  her  daughter,  as  expressed  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  goddess : 
'Ofv  Se  fiLv  Kpaiiriv  dxo^  eXKa^ev  (v.  40);  and  it  appears  that  in  Boeotia, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Gephyraeans,  there  was  a  festival  to  Achaea 

fjdvv.     Where  Meursius  corrects  with  cer- 


*  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  i.  p.  7  sq. 

*  Mcyapa,  jcardyfia  o(«c^/xara  </>}7(ri  raiv 
B€€UVy  ifyow  ArjtirjTpos  Koi  Il€p<r€(f>6vr]S, — 
Pbavorinus. 

'  Etym.  M.  voc.  Tf^upftf.  So  Stepha- 
nus  Byz. :  T€(pvp€iy  noXis  Boiayruis  •  tovs 
avrovs  d«  ^curt  icat  Ta»aypaiovSf  ons  Srpa- 
fiaif  Koi   *EKaralos  '    dcj}*  ot  koi  Fe^vpam 


tainty  the  last  meaningless  word  by  read- 
ing 4  ^»7«.  For  Deo  was  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter  (Att.  Lect.  v.  31). 

*  Herod,  v.  57,  61 ;  Strabo,  p.  404. 

'^  Herod,  ib.  55  j  Pint.  Sympos.  i.  10. 

«  Herod,  ib.  61. 

'  Pausan.  vii.  24r,  2. 
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called  iirax^v^ — 'melancholy'  or  'unpleasant/*  But  let  us  observe 
that,  in  the  character  of  the  sorrowing  mother,  she  has  the  epithet  of 
ayOeia  (from  ax0o^)y^  though  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  same  lexico- 
grapher gives  also  (under  'A^aui)  the  derivation  from  a;)^09.  But  a 
scholiast  on  the  '  Theriacs '  of  Nicander  (v.  485),  after  alluding  to  the 
same  derivation,  gives  also  another  from  the  sound  of  the  cymbals^ 
with  which  she  sought  her  daughter ;  and  this  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  more  probable  one.  In  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries  the  hiero- 
phant  appears  to  have  sounded  a  kettle-drum  {vxelov),^  We  are  fortified 
in  this  opinion  by  Buttmann,  who  shows  that,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter,  ax^eiv  is  not  to  be  translated  '  lament,'  but  *  sound,'  the 
initial  short  a,  for  17,  being  an  lonicism  ('  Lexilogus,'  ^Axieiv),  Hence 
Demeter  had  the  epithet  of  xiaXKOKporo^ — *  brass  rattling ';  *  and  it  is 
related  that,  when  the  Gephyr^eans  emigrated  from  Tanagra,  Demeter 
commanded  them  in  a  dream  to  follow  the  sound  of  the  cymbals,  and 
where  it  ceased,  to  build  a  city ;  and  they  also  erected  a  temple  of  Demeter 
Achaea.*  Hence  Echo  ('  sound ')  is  intimately  connected  with  Demeter. 
Echo  was  the  mother,  by  Pan,  of  Baubo,  or  lambe  —of  whom  we  shall  speak 
presently — and  she  had  an  altar  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.  Even 
the  name  of  lacchus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  noise  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  festival,  and  signified  the  boisterous  song  sung  on  that  occasion.^ 
Demeter  is  literally  '  the  earth-mother,'  for  the  Doric  Aa  =  Fa  or 
Ti/.  But  the  goddess  Ta,  F^,  or  Tcua  (G»a)  is  diflferent  from  Demeter. 
Gsea  is  *  the  earth '  in  its  widest  and  most  general  acceptation,  whilst 

*  Plut.  De  Isid.  et  Os.  t.  vii.  p.  489,  *  Pindar,  Isth.  vii.  3,  and  schol. 
Reiske.  How  M.  Lenormant  ( Voie  Sacr^,  *  *Kxaih  .  .  .  ^  ort  yxra  Kvy^aktAv  rfxovtra 
i.  p.  250)  makes  out  from  this  passage  rrfv  Koprfv  iirjrfi  •  fj  ort  rois  Ta»aypatoit 
that  the  goddess  herself  had  the  surname  iitrafrraviv  €k  Tavdypas,  ^  Aqfi^rrip  kot' 
of  ^EiraxBrj  or  'E?rax5»  ^^e  are  at  a  loss  ovap  (pavtlaa,  ckcXcvo-ci/  avrovi  aKoKovBija-ai 
to  discover.  r^  y^vojuwo  ijx<a^  '  kol  ottov  hv  n-uvoiyrai, 

^^AxB^ia,riArififpifjpyfivaTiKS>s. — Hesyclx.  €K€i    nokiv    KTiarai'    kol    ibpvfrcarro    Upov 

'  rj  bia  t6v  r&v  KvpArc^v  (1.  icv/4/3aXa)v)  'Axntay  ATipriT€pos, — Et}Tn.  M. 

^X^^'   ^V-  Albert,  not  ad  Hesych. ;  schol.  ^  Trapa  rf^v  laxriv  rrjv  €u  rais  x^pfiais  yiy- 

ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  708.  vofuvrjv,  Tom<m  rffv  fiorfv,  ytWrac  taxos, 

*  Schol.  ad  Tbeocr.  Td.  ii.  v.  3G.     Cf.  Kal  rrXeovatrp^  rov  k^Igkxos, — Ibid,  invoc. 
Veil.  Paterc.  i.  4.  Cf.  Herod,  viii.  65,  t^»;<^c»v4v.  .  .  micxa^ovo-c. 
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the  added  appellation  of  /Ajyny/o  denotes  its  fructifying  power.  Demeter 
is  not  only  the  patrone3S  of  agriculture,  but  also  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  life  which  result  from  it.  Hence  her  epithet  of  0€afioip6po<iy  or 
*  law-bringing,'  shared  also  by  her  daughter  Persephone ;  for  they  are 
an  inseparable  pair.^  Thus  we  find  them  jointly  invoked  as  t<5)  Oeafio- 
il>6p(D  in  the  proclamation  of  the  herald  in  the  '  Thesmophoriazusae '  of 
Aristophanes,^  which  is  probably  a  close  imitation  of  that  made  at  the 
festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  But  this  festival  was  only  a  subsidiary 
one  to  that  of  the  mysteries ;  for  agriculture  is  a  primary  condition, 
without  which  civilization  cannot  exist,  and  therefore,  as  the  cause  of 
it,  demands  a  more  solemn  recognition.  The  Thesmophoria  were  cele- 
brated by  the  women  alone,  and.  lasted  only  three  or  four  days ;  whilst 
the  mysteries  took  up  nine,  and  were  open  to  the  whole  population. 

Isocrates,  whilst  acknowledging  that  the  mysteries  originated  in  a 
myth— which  was,  doubtless,  also  the  persuasion  of  every  educated 
Athenian — has  pointed  out  the  twofold  benefits  which  they  typified; 
namely,  in  this  life,  agriculture  and  the  civilization  which  results  from 
it ;  in  the  life  to  come,  the  hope,  through  initiation,  of  a  happy  eternity.^ 
So  also  Sophocles,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Plutarch,^  asserts  the 
influence  of  initiation  as  to  the  happiness  or  misery  of  a  future  state : 


K€ivoi  PpoT&pj  01  ravra  hep^Bivr^s  T€\ri 
fuSXoMr*  cs  "Atdov  *  rolo-dc  yap  fA6voi£  ckcI 
fiv  €(m,  rols  S*  akXoiari  navr*  €K€i  kokq, 

" They  are  thrice  blest 


Who,  having  seen  these  sacred  mysteries, 
Descend  into  the  grave.     For  they  alone 
Once  more  enjoy  a  life,  where  all  the  rest 
Find  nought  but  woe." 


^  The  most  usual  name  for  Persephone  Plutus,    Calligeneia,     Graia    KovpoTp6<l>o9 

is  sunply  Core  (K6pTf%  '  the  maiden '  or  (*  boy-nourishing'),    Hermes,     and     the 

'daughter.'  Other  forms  are:  Phersephone,  Graces. 

Peraephassa,  Phersephassa,  Phersephatta.  "  Panegyr.  p.  46. 

'  Ver.  295.     The  other  gods  invoked  *  De  aud.  poetis,  p.  21  (t.  vi.  p.  76, 

there,    besides    Demeter    and    Core,    are  Eeiske). 
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Some  philosophers  might  despise  the  ceremony ;  yet  to  the  latest 
period  of  paganism,  initiation  was  eagerly  sought  by  the  highest  and 
most  distinguished  persons ;  and  Cicero,  in  a  general  condemnation  of 
all  nocturnal  rites,  excepted  only  this.^ 

The  mysteries  shadowed  forth  the  analogy  between  the  sowing  of 
the  seed  and  the  committal  of  the  dead  body  to  the  earth,  from  which 
both  were  to  rise  again  with  renewed  vigour.  Cicero,  in  another  pas- 
sage, adverts  to  a  custom — which  he  says  was  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Cecrops — of  immediately  burying  the  dead  in  the  earth,  and  sowing 
seeds  over  their  graves,  so  that  they  might  repose,  as  it  were,  in  the 
bosom  of  a  mother.^  Core,  the  offspring  of  Demeter,  passes,  like  the  seed, 
a  portion  of  her  existence  underground,  or  in  Hades,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  rises  again  to  the  light  of  day.     The  myth  ran  as  follows  : 

Demeter,  when  her  daughter  had  been  ravished  by  Aidoneus,  wan- 
dered over  the  earth,  seeking  her  with  lighted  torches.  The  scene  of 
the  rape  has  been  variously  selected ;  but  Attic  traditions — with  which 
alone  we  are  here  concerned— placed  it  either  at  Erineos,  on  the  western 
or  Eleusinian  Cephisus,  or  at  the  chasm  at  Colonus,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  threshold  of  Hades.^  At  length,  having  arrived  at  Eleusis — 
from  which  circumstance  the  place,  according  to  some,  derived  its  name 
(I\6ua-t9,  *  advent ') — she  sat  down  on  the  ar/eXaaTo^  TreTpa,  or  stone  of 
grief,  near  the  well  called  Callichoros,  on  which  also  Theseus  was 
related  to  have  sat  before  his  descent  into  Hades.*  Being  introduced 
into  the  palace  of  Celeus,  King  of  the  Eleusinians,  an  old  woman 
named  Baubo,^  Babo,  or  lambe,  made  the  goddess  laugh  by  her  obscene 

'  "  Nam  mihi  quum  multa  eximia  divi-  *  6  KorappdKnjs  6d6s. — Soph.  (Ed.  Col. 

naqiie    videntiir    Athenae    tiiae    peperisse  1590. 

atque  in  vitam  hominiim  attulisse,  turn  *  Schol.  Ari8toi)h.  Eq.  782. 

nihil    melius    illis  raysteriis,  quibiis   ex  *^  The  name,  slightly  altered  to  Bafi^ca, 

agresti  immanique  vita  exculti  ad  humani-  appears  to  be  still  used  in  these  parts  as  a 

tatem  et  mitigati  sumus.    Initiaque  ut  tenn  of  reproach  towards  a  disreputable 

appellantur,  ita  re  vera  principia    vitffi  old  woman.    F.  Lenormant,  Voie  Sacr^e,  i. 

cognovimus :    neque    solum   cum   Isctitia  p.  244.     As  lambe,  she  is  the  eponymous 

Vivendi  rationem  accepimus,  set  etiam  cum  inventor  of  the  iambic  verse,  also  emplov^l 

spe  meliore  moriendi.*'— De  Leg.  ii.  14,36.  for  abuse.     Cf.  Apollod.  i.  5,  1 ;  Clemens 


2 


Ibid.  25,  63.  Alex.  Protrept..  p.  17 ;  Hor.  Od.  i.  16,  24. 
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jokes  or  gestures — a  story  doubtless  inyented  to  account  for  the  jeers 
uttered  by  the  women  in  the  festival  of  the.  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
'  gephyrisms/  or  ribald  language  at  the  bridge^  during  the  Eleusinian 
procession.  According  to  another  version  of  the  story  it  was  Phytalus, 
not  Celeus,  who  received  the  goddess.  She  rewarded  him  by  creating 
the  fig-tree/  whence  a  suburb  of  Athens  was  called  'lepa  Xv/cr}^  or  The 
Holy  Fig  Tree ;  for  as  the  olive  was  sacred  to  Athena,  so  was  the  fig  to 
Demeter.  At  this  place  there  was  a  plantation  of  figs  under  the  care 
of  the  Phytalidse,  the  reputed  descendants  of  Phytalus. 

According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  Demeter  herself  who  instituted 
the  mysteries,  and  the  first  initiated  in  them  were  Triptolemus,  Diodes, 
Eumolpus,  and  Celeus.^  Triptolemus  was  the  son  of  Celeus  and  Meta- 
neira,  or  according  to  Pherecydes,  of  Oceanos  and  Gsea.^  Demeter 
provided  him  with  seed-corn  and  gave  him  a  car  yoked  with  dragons, 
in  which  being  carried  through  the  air,  he  sowed  the  whole  earth. 
Eumolpus  was  the  first  hierophant,  or  chief  priest  of  the  mysteries, 
whose  descendants,  under  the  name  of  Eumolpids  (EifioXTriBai),  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  same  office.  Sophocles  represents  them  as  having 
the  golden  key  of  the  mysteries,  with  which  they  touched  the  tongues 
of  the  initiated,  in  token  of  the  silence  enjoined.*  But  who  Eumolpus 
was  is  a  subject  of  dispute.  The  most  generally  received  opinion 
is  that  he  was  a  Thracian,  the  son  of  Poseidon,  who  aided  the  Eleu- 
sinians  in  a  war  against  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens.*^  According  to 
some  traditions,  the  first  hierophant  was  a  son  of  Deiope,  the  daughter 
of  Triptolemus ;  according  to  others,  he  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from 
the  Thracian.*  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  the  Eumolpids  was 
invented  to  explain  one  of  their  chief  qualifications,  namely,  a  good  voice 
for  singing  (eu  fikXireLv).  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of  ApoUonius,  the 
Attic  Sophist,  who  became  hierophant  in  his  old  age,  observes  that  he 

'  Pausan.  i.  37,  2.  '  Old.  Col.  1051. 

*  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  p.  46;  Horn.  Hymn.  *  Thucyd.  ii.  15;  Plat  Menex.  239  (ii. 

in  Ccr.  iii.  386,  Bekk.);  Isocr.  Jaiiegyr.  p.  54. 

•^  A  polled,  i.  5,  2.  '•  Schol.  ad  Soph,  (Kd.  (\>1.  1051. 
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had  not  so  fine  a  voice  as  his  predecessors  Heracleides,  Logimus  and 
Glaucus,  though  he  excelled  them  in  gravity,  dignity,  and  grace;^ 
Philostratus  had  said  just  before  that  he  was  intrusted  with  the  voices, 
or  sounds  (<lxovd^\  which  proceeded  from  the  avdicTopay  or  shrines; 
whence,  perhaps,  we  may  conchide  that  the  revelations  made  to  the 
mystae  were  delivered  in  a  kind  of  song,  or  chant.*  The  stress  here  laid 
on  a  fine  voice  seems  to  show  that  singing  was  one  of  the  chief  functions 
of  the  hierophant,  as  the  name  of  the  functionaries  would  imply.  Tet 
Donaldson  has  observed,  after  Miiller,  that  "  the  Eumolpids  were  not 
singers  of  hymns,  but  dancers  in  the  chorus  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus."* 
It  is  true  that  fiokir/j  may  mean  a  dance  as  well  as  a  song,  and  indeed 
any  kind  of  sport ;  yet  singing  is  the  most  usual  interpretation ;  and 
that  the  chorus  at  Eleusis  was  accompanied  with  singing  we  see  from 
the  account  of  Pausanias.^  And  in  fact,  the  choruses  did  not  begin  till 
after  the  autopsy  (avroy^ia)  in  the  adytum,  where  the  voices  were  heard 
and  revelations  made.  So  also  a  fine  sonorous  voice  was  requisite  for 
the  herald  of  the  mysteries.* 

The  celebration  of  the  mysteries-  was  no  doubt  at  first  rude  and 
simple  in  comparison  with  what  it  afterwards  became.  At  a  later 
period  it  was  necessary  to  have  been  first  initiated  in  the  Lesser  Mys- 
ieries  before  admission  to  the  Greater.  The  lesser  mysteries  seem  to 
have  been  proper  to  Persephone,*^  and  were  considered  as  a  purifi- 
cation preparatory  to  the  greater.  They  were  called  fivarcKa,  and  the 
person  admitted  to  them  fiva-Tfj^ ;  while  the  greater  were  called  iiroTntKa, 
and  when  the  mysta  obtained  this  complete  initiation  he  became  an 
iirowrri^  or  epopt  (from  iTroTrreveiv,  *  to  overlook  ').^      The  ceremony, 

'  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  c.  20,  8.  i.  p.  600  sq.  *  KXcoKptror   de  6   t&v  fxvarmv  KTipv$, 

^  €7r€Tpa/rrj  koi  ras  c£  dvaKT6p<av  tfxavds.  piX*    tfH^tAVos   (or    c0<^vor)   oSi/,   fc.r.X. — 

Meorsius,  Eleusinia,  c.  13,  lias  made  non-  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  s.  20. 

sense  of  the  passage,  by  translating  eV-  •  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pint.  v.  846. 

trpaTn},  commutavit.  '  Harpocr.  voc.  dveiroTrrevTos ;  Suid.  voc. 

*  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  14 ;  Miiller,  €Tr67rrai.    The  mystae,  however,   though 

Hist,  of  Greek  Literat.  vol.  i.  p.  25.  not  epopta?,  were  fiefivrjfitvoiy  *  initiated.* — 


*  Jt. 


^aav  €STTiv  Bfov.^i.  3S,  fi.  Aristoph.  T^an.  318,  336. 
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when  completed,  was  called  reXen^y  from  its  being  supposed  to  render 
the  partakers  in  it  perfect.  Bat  according  to  some  writers  there  were, 
three  degrees  of  initiation.  The  lesser  mysteries  were  instituted  in 
favour  of  Heracles,  and  therefore  not  till  the  time  of  Theseus,  with 
whom,  in  the  Attic  mythology,  he  was  supposed  to  be  contemporary. 
Heracles,  as  a  foreigner,  could  not  be  gratified  with  initiation  into  the 
greater  Eleusinia ;  but  to  compensate  for  his  disappointment  the  lesser 
were  instituted.  A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  ^  says  that  he  was 
initiated  in  the  demos  of  Melite,  in  which,  as  we  have  before  remarked 
(supra,  p.  20),  he  had  in  after  times  a  celebrated  temple.  But  Agree 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Ilissus,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
(supra,  p.  18),  afterwards  became  the  place  of  their  celebration,  and  was 
sacred  to  Demeter  as  well  as  to  Artemis.^ 

The  hierarchy  presiding  over  the  mysteries,  consisted,  first,  of  the 
hierophant  (ic/oo^ain-i/?),  who  was  the  highest  in  rank  of  all  the  Athenian 
priests.  He  was  also  called  the  mystagogue  (fivararYorfo^),  because  he 
introduced  the  mystse  into  the  temple  at  Eleusis,  on  which  occasion  he 
was  assisted  by  the  priest  called  Daiduchos  (8a£ovxo<:)y  or  *  the  torch- 
bearer.'  ^  Besides  these  priests,  there  were  the  Hieroceryx  (lepo/c^pv^) 
or  '  holy  herald,'  and  the  6  M  ^(ofiw,  or  *  minister  at  the  altar."  Marble 
thrones  inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  these  priests  except  the  last,  • 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre.  The  hierophant  represented 
the  creator,  the  daiduchus  the  sun,  the  6  iirl  ^oyfioj  the  moon,  and  the 
hieroceryx  Hermes  ;*  the  last  no  doubt  as  the  conductor  of  the  souls  of 
the  dead,  agreeably  to  that  part  of  the  allegory  which  related  to  a 
future  state.  Not  only  the  priests  of  the  mysteries,  but  all  the  initiated 
also  were  crowned  with  myrtle ;  a  plant  specially  dedicated  to  the 
yBovioi  deoi^  or  subterranean  gods — as  were  Demeter  and  Persephone — 
by  Dionysus,  when  he  descended  into  Hades  in  search  of  his  mother 
Semele.*     So  too,  the  image  of  lacchus,  the  mystical  Dionysus  of  the 

'  Ran.  504.  Divis.  Qusest.  ap.  Meurs.  Eleusinia,  c;  13. 

*  Hesych.  in  vex;. ;  Polyaen.  v.  17, 1.  *  Euseb.  PraBpar.  Evang.  lib.  iii. 

'  illMi  iiwyhpUpof^ayn^i  &ituKaib(fjbov'  ^  Istros,  ap.  Bchol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col. 

XOf  fTiT©  r»v  dvaKT6fH»v  tM^akf, — Sopater,      681.    Cf.  schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  333. 
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Eleusinia,  was  also  crowned  with  myrtle,  though  in  his  more  cheerful 
character  of  the  wine-god,  his  diadem  was  composed  of  the  ivy  and  the 
grape.  lacchus  seems  to  be  Dionysus  yet  in  his  infancy,  and  thus  we 
find  him  called  Dionysus  at  the  breast.^  May  not  therefore  lacchus 
represent  the  grape,  still  unsevered  from  the  stem,  and  consequently 
still  sucking  its  mother  earth,  whilst  in  mature  age,  as  Dionysus, 
he  presides  over  the  produce  of  the  grape,  or  wine  ?  And  this  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  states  of  the  god  seems  to  have  been  recog- 
nised by  some  of  the  ancient  interpreters  of  his  allegorical  existence ; 
for  Diodorus  Siculus,  explaining  why  he  was  thought  to  have  had 
two  mothers,  says  that  one  of  his  births  was  from  the  earth,  the 
other  from  the  vine.^  lacchus  and  Dionysus  are  also  identified  by 
other  writers,  as  Sophocles  and  Strabo.^  lacchus  is  sometimes  re- 
presented as  the  son  of  Zeus  by  Demeter,  sometimes  by  Core,  and 
thus  also  like  them  a  ;)^^ovto9  Oeo^,  or  terrene  deity.  And  thus  he 
seems  to  be  identical  with  Zarfp€v<:j  the  chief  god  of  the  Orphic  mys- 
teries, which  were  also  Bacchic*  Zagreus,  like  lacchus,  is  the  child  of 
the  first  birth,  from  Zeus  and  Persephone,  whilst  Dionysus  is  of  the 
second  birth,  from  Zeus  and  Semele.  Thus  Nonnus  :  ^kp-xeyovt^y  Zar/prji 
Kol  6ylny6i/<g)  £^iovi(T(^,  Zagreus  is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Titans,  and  Hera 
presents  his  heart  to  Zeus,  who  devours  it ;  or,  according  to  another 
version,  presents  it  to  Semele,  from  whom  the  Theban  Dionysus,  the 
wine-god,  is  born.  Here  doubtless  we  have  an  allegory  of  the  vintage, 
and  the  tearing  to  pieces  of  Zagreus  symbolizes  the  crushing  of  the 
grape.  Zagreus  is  sometimes  said  to  be  Pluto's  bon,  while  sometimes 
he  is  identified  with  Pluto  himself,  the  mighty  hunter  who  captures  all ; 
his  name  being  derived  from  arfpevw  and  the  intensive  particle  ^a,^ 

^  "loKxot'  ^6w<ros  cVi  TO)  ftaara),    Pho-  *             'Op<^ea  t*  SvaicT*  ej^cop 

tins  and  Siiidas  in  voc.  /Sok^'vc — Eur.  Hipp.  953, 

*  &ijT€  Ti)v  flip  tK  yrfSj  TTjv  b*  fK  Tov  Cf.  Herod,  ii.  81. 

dfxirtXov   y(V€a-w    tov   Beovy    vofxi^fadai. —  *  Zaypcvr '    6  Aidwo-or   .  .  .   doicci    yap 

iii.  G2.  o  Zfvs  fuyrjvai  rj  Il€pa'€<f>6tnf  i^  fjs  x^^vtos 

^  See  Sopliocl.  Ant.  v.  1115  sqq.    *Ia*c-  6  Ai6w(ros  ...  vapa  to  (a,  Iv   jj  6  iraw 

Xov  T€  Kal  t6v  Aiowaov  KaXovaij  Koi  r^p  ayp€V(av,    tiv€s  t6v  avrhv  <f)aa\v  tivcu  rft> 

dpxriyfTijv   tS>v  fAvaTr)pi<ov,    r^j    ArjprjTpos  UXovroavi. — Etym.  M.     Cf.  Pliot.  and  Ile- 

baifiova, — ♦Stralw,  10,  p.  468.  sych.  in  voo. 
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That  there  was  some  esoteric  dogma  in  the  mysteries  we  may 
perhaps  infer  from  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  of  their  celebration 
at  Phenens  in  Arcadia,  which  no  doubt  bore  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Eleusis  and  may  even,  as  we  have  seen,  have  been  the  prototype  of  them. 
The  priest  took  from  a  sort  of  stone  chest  {Trerpcofia),  some  writings, 
which  he  read  to  the  initiated,  and  again  deposited  them  in  the  same 
place,^  But  Pausanias  always  approaches  the  subject  of  the  mysteries 
with  awe,  and  says  as  little  about  them  as  possible ;  and  since  the  reve- 
lation of  them  was  forbidden  under  the  most  dreadful  penalties,  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  their  real  nature.  The  initiatory  ceremonien  on 
entering  the  adytum  were  calculated  to  inspire  a  holy  terror.*  In  an 
alternation  of  darkness  and  light,  the  ears  of  the  mystse  were  saluted 
with  a  variety  of  sounds^  their  eyes  feasted  with  a  variety  of  spec- 
tacles. Thunder  rolled,  lightnings  flashed,  blows  were  inflicted  in  the 
darkness  by  the*  unknown  hands  of  those  previously  initiated,  and  the 
temple  was  filled  with  mystic  lamentations.  But  suddenly,  the  scone 
changed.  A  divine  light  dispelled  the  darkness,  the  mysta  became  an 
epopt,  cheerful  meadows  appeared,  divine  hymns  were  heard,  dances 
were  seen  and  holy  phantasms ;  and,  the  initiation  being  complete, 
the  initiated  were  dismissed  with  the  words  Konx,  Ompax  {K6y^, 
"O/ATral),  to  roam  about  at  pleasure  and  join  the  dances,  indispensable  to 
every  mystery ;  whence  they  who  rerealed  them  were  said  h^pyuadac 
ra  fjLVdrrjpui,  The  person  to  be  initiated  was  required  to  fast,  to  drink 
a  mixture  called  cyceon  (KVK€(i>v) ;  he  took  some  object  from  a  chest, 
placed  it  in  the  calathus,  or  basket,  and  then  returned  it  again  from  the 
calathus  into  the  chest.  Might  not  this  have  been  the  ear  of  com 
{redepiafievo^  aTcixv^),  the  last  and  most  perfect  mystery  exhibited  to 
the  epopt?  Among  the  things  revealed  appears  to  have  been  the 
genesis  of  the  god,  typified  apparently  in  a  manner  sufiiciently  gross.* 
The  final  revelation  seem^  to  have  been  that  Brimo  (either  Deo  or 

*  Pausan.  viii.  15,  1.  Toirr<ov  fix^v  alviyfxara'  rov  Kreva  fiiv  ^ 

^  ol  fi€fi\njfifvoi  Tovs  ^Wovras  fivflaSai  'EXewcrir,  tj  (^aXXayco-yta  Jii  tov  ^oXXfJi'.— 

Mirrovrai, —  Schol.   ad   Aristoph.    Vesp.  Theodoret.  Iherap.  vii.     But  according  to 

1:352.  .  Tertullian,  the  (^oXXoV  seems  also  to  have 

^  Koi   yap   ai   tcXctuI   kui  ra  opyui  ra  beeu   exhibited  at  Eiousis:    8imuhlcniiu 
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Persephone)  had  brought  forth  a  holy  son,  Brimos  ;^  which  may  perhaps 
mean  that  the  seed-corn  had  produced  other  corn. 

We  learn  not  what  doctrines  or  moral  precepts,  if  any,  were  incul- 
cated in  the  mysteries,  but  it  was  probably  the  revelation  of  these 
that  was  punished,  like  other  impiety,  with  death ;  for  many  of  the  cere- 
monies practised  seem  to  have  been  openly  talked  of,  and  even  parodied 
on  the  stage,  as  we  see  in  the  *  Frogs  '  of  Aristophanes.  Eustratius,  or 
whoever  was  the  commentator  on  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  *  Nicoma- 
chean  Ethics,'  says,  that  it  was  for  revealing,  as  it  was  thought,  some 
of  the  more  mysterious  parts  of  initiation  in  his  tragedies  that  iEschylus 
was  compelled  to  take  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Dionysus ;  and  being  tried 
for  the  offence  in  the  court  of  Areiopagus,  obtained  an  acquittal  by 
showing  that  he  had  never  been  initiated.^  Now,  we  can  only  suppose 
that  these  were  some  doctrines  which  had  occurred  spontaneously  to 
the  poet's  mind.  And  that  they  might  easily  have  dfthe  so,  being  in 
fact  not  very  recondite,  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  Melian 
Diagoras,  who  having,  it  appears,  been  really  initiated,  dissuaded  others 
from  doing  the  same  by  representing  the  mysteries  as  trivial — an 
^offence  for  which  a  reward  of  two  talents  was  offered  to  whomsoever 
should  bring  him  alive,  and  one  for  killing  him.^  But  the  whole  subject 
of  the  mysteries  is  so  obscure,  that  we  will  noir  venture  any  positive 
opinion  upon  this  part  of  them.* 


niembri  virilis  revelatur. — Adv.  Valent.  c.  i. 
lUit  Meursins  (Eleusis,  c.  11)  thinks  he  is 
mistaken,  and  that  the  only  object  revealed 
was  that  shown  by  Baubo  to  Dcnieter. 

*  Upbv  €TfK€  iroTvia  Kovpov,  Bpifio)  Dpi- 
fiov, — Philosophiimeua,  ascribed  to  Origen, 
V.  8.  ScQ  Lenormant,  Voie  t^acr^Se,  t.  i. 
p.  318;  Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  ii.  p.  15 
(Potter) ;  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  v.  20.  Re- 
specting the  ceremonies  of  initiation,  see 
the  passages  collected  from  Clemens,  Arno- 
bius,  Por|ihyrins,  J)io  Chrysostom,  Proclus, 
&c.,  by  Meursins,  in  his  *  Kleusinia/  c. 
10,  11. 

'  T&v  pvariKOTipiov  irfpupyurfpov  arm- 


adai  HnK€y  in  Ethic.  Nicom.  iii.  1 ;  ap.  Petit, 
Leg.  Att.  i.  i.  15;  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  ii. 
p.  461. 

»  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  1073  ;  Nub.  828 ; 
Ran.  323. 

*  Those  who  would  see  how  much  or 
liow  little  is  known  about  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries,  should  consult  the  first  volimie 
of  Lobe<?k's  *Aglaophamus';  who,  however, 
perhaps  depreciates  them  too  much.  A 
comparison  of  Lobeck  w^ith  Warburton*s 
*  Divine  Lqgation  of  Moses,*  bk.  ii.  s.  4, 
will  show  how  variously  the  same  subject 
niay  be  viewed  by  difierent  minds. 
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Erechtheus  is  said  to  have  been  aided  by  Ion  in  his  war  against  the 
Eleusinians  and  their  allies,  the  Thracians,  under  Eumolpus.  Ac- 
cording to  the  most  commonly  received  account,  Ion  was  the  grandson 
of  Erechtheus,  being  the  son  of  his  daughter,  Greiisa,  married  to 
Xuthus.  On  chronological  grounds,  therefore,  the  story  is  hardly 
consistent ;  but  in  these  Attic  legends  this  is  a  point  on  which  we  must 
not  be  too  particular.  The  favourite  tradition  was,  that  Ion  was  not 
the  son  of  Xuthus,  but  of  Apollo,  who  did  violence  to  Creiisa  in  a  cave 
on  the  north-western  side  of  the  Acropolis,  The  cave,  or  a  cloaely 
adjoining  one,  was  at  a  much  later  period  dedicated  to  Pan,  and  is  sjtill 
a  conspicuous  object.     The  story  is  told  by  Euripides : 

KP.  olvBa  KcKpairias  ntrpat 

npoa-poppov  Arrpov,  Ag  Mcucpas  xiKX^trKo/xcv ; 
IIAI.     otd*,  €v3a  Xlavos  advra  Koi  j3a>/iOi  trtkas. 
KP.       ivTovB^  ay&va  bdpitv  rjytitviviixOa. 
IIAI.     riv  ;  atr  anavrq.  baKpva  pot,  roii  troir  Xdyotr. 
KP.        ^oi^<^  $vvTJyy  &Kovfra  dvoTuvov  yipop.^ 

(Jr.  " Thou  know'st  that  northern  cave 

At  the  Cecropian  rocks  we  call  the  High? 
Pjsd.     Yes — where  Pan's  altars  are  and  cavern -shrine. 
Cr.        a  fearful  contest  once  1  passed  through  there. 
PiED.     Say  what — thy  words  call  t^ars  into  my  eyes. 
Cm.        Phoebus  there  made  me  his  unwilling  wife." 

Ion,  the  fruit  of  this  violence,  was  reputed  the  progenitor  of  the  lonians ; 
and  hence  also  Apollo  derived  his  name  of  irarp^^;^  or  '  the  ancestral.'* 
We  may  perhaps  infer  from  the  story  that  the  worship  of  Apollo 
was  introduced  into  Attica  about  this  time  by  the  lonians.  The  gene- 
alogy seems  to  have  been  universally  accepted  f  but  the  lonians,  under 
the  name  of  laones,  had  existed  even  in  Attica  before  the  period 
ascribed  to  Ion.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  related  that  Erechtheus 
with  the  aid  of  Ion — that^is,  of  the  lonians — defeated  Eumolpus  and 

*  Ion,   V.   936   sqq.     Cf.   v.    10  sqq. ;  *  Harpocr.in'ATroXXwi/irar^yor;  Arist^t. 

Pausan.  i.  28,  4,  &c.     PVom  which  pas-  Met.  iv.  28 ;  &c. 

sages  we  learn  that  the  rock s^at  this  I  oint  *  See   Clinton,    Fast.    IIcll.    i.   p.   ^5, 

were  calleil  Majcpat  IltTpai.  note  **. 

»  Schol.  Aristoph.  Nub.  1-470;  Av.  1526. 
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the  Thracians,  when  the  Eleusinians  surrendered,  on  condition  of 
retaining  their  peculiar  ceremonies.*  According  to  the  authority  just 
quoted,  Erechtheus  fell  in  this  war,  and  also  Immaradus,  the  son  of 
Eumolpus;  but  there  was  another  tradition,  that  Eumolpus  himself 
was  killed  by  Erechtheus,  for  which  he  in  turn  was  put  to  death  by 
Poseidon,  the  father  of  Eumolpus^— a  version,  however,  which  Pau- 
sanias  rejected.^  Ion  was  now  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the 
Athenians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  divided  them  into 
four  tribes.*  According  to  some  authorities,  the  festival  of  the  Boe- 
dromia  was  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  aid  rendered  to  the 
Athenians  by  Ion  ;^  but  there  are  other  accounts  of  its  origin. 

Besides  Creusa,  there  are  legends  connected  with  the  other  five 
daughters  of  Erechtheus.  In  order  to  insure  success  in  his  war  with 
the  Eleusinians,  he  had  been  cominanded  by  an  oracle  to  sacrifice  one  of 
them.  Protogeneia,  the  eldest,  was  selected  as  the  victim;  but  two 
other  of  the  maidens,  Pandora  and  Chthonia,  also  put  themselves  to 
death.  Hence  they  were  called  par  excellence  HapdipoL,  or  '  the  Virgins,' 
and  are  several  times  alluded  to  by  Cicero  under  that  name.®  Some 
say  that  they  were  deified  under  the  name  of  Hyades  ;^  but,  like  all 
other  *  Attic  myths,  not  only  is  there  a  great  diversity  on  this  point, 
but  also  on  the  whole  story ;  for  Demosthenes  says  that  Erechtheus 
sacrificed  all  his  daughters,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  Hya- 
cinthides.^  Of  the  other  daughters,  Procris  was  married  to  Cephalos, 
whose  well-known  tale  has  no  local  interest ;  whilst  Oreithyia  was 
carried  off  by  Boreas. 

The  rape  of  Oreithyia  is  a  celebrated  Attic  myth,  and  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  tragedy  both  by  JEschylus  and  Sophocles.  The  maiden 
was  sporting  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  when  she  was  carried  off  by 

^  ibiq    TcXciv   rriv   reXeniv. — P^usaii.  i.       ^pafielv,^ 

38,  3.  «  Pro  Sestio,  xxi.  48  (ubi   vid.   scb(»l. 

*  Apollod.  iii.  15,  4  sq.  Bob.);  Tu^c.  Q.  i.  48, 116 ;  De  N.  Deor.  iii. 
»  i.  27,  5.  19,  49. 

*  Strabo,  viii.  p.  3F3.  "^  Schol.  ad  A  rat.  ap.  Meurs. 

*  Harpocr.   in  voc.  poribpofulp  yap  to  ^  Orat.  Funebr.   p.   1397,  Roiske.     Cf. 
^orjBflv    o)VOfid(€T0y    TovTtariv    cVi   fJ^ax^jv       Pilot.  Lex.  voc.  HapBtpot, 
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OHEITHYIA  AND  BOREAS. 


the  blustering  god.*  They  who  have  experienced  with  what  violence 
the  north  wind  sometimes  blows  at  Athens  will  easily  realize  the  origin 
of  the  fable.  The  scene  of  the  occurrence,  marked  by  an  altar  to 
Boreas,  was  still  pointed  out  in  the  later  days  of  Athens.  Plato  looks 
at  the  tale  in  a  Euhemeristic  light ;  and  Socrates,  in  the  '  PhsBdrus,' 
explains  that  Oreithyia  was  blown  by  the  north  wind  from  a  rock  at 
this  spot  and  killed,  adding,  that  another  version  placed  the  scene  at 
the  Areiopagus.^ 

It  was  about  the  same  time  that  Leos  is  related  to  have  sacrificed 
his  daughters  in  order  to  avert  a  pestilence.  Their  names  were  Praxi- 
thea,  or  Phrasithea,  Theope,  and  Euboule.^  The  Athenians  erected  a 
monument  to  them  called  Leocorion,  which  in  later  times  came  to  be 
included  in  the  agora  or  market-place. 

The  reigns  of  the  two  next  sovereigns — Cecrops  11.  and  Pandion  IL 
— offer  nothing  worthy  of  note.  The  reign  of  JEgeus,  the  adopted  son 
and  successor  of  Pandion  II.,  is  more  important,  and  chiefly  as  the 
father  of  Theseus,  the  Attic  national  hero. 

The  childless  iEgeus  had  consulted  the  Pythian  oracle  respecting 
a  remedy  for  that  misfortune ;  and  on  his  return  to  Athens  was  in- 
veigled at  Troezen  into  a  connection  with  jEthra,  daughter  of  Pittheus, 
who  ruled  there.  iEgeus  leaves  her  pregnant,  instructing  her,  if  she 
should  bear  a  son,  to  conceal  from  him  the  name  of  his  father,  but  to 
bid  him,  'when  strong  enough,  to  lift  a  rock,  under  which  JEgeus  had 
concealed  his  sword  and  sandals,  and  to  bring  them  to  Athens,  ^geus  is 
sometimes  identified  with  Poseidon ;  at  least,  in  accordance  with  a  custom 
prevalent  in  ancient  times,  of  glossing  over  slips  like  iEthra's  by  giving 
out  that  the  fruit  of  them  was  the  offspring  of  a  god,  Theseus  was  said 
to  be  the  son  of  Poseidon.*     Poseidon,  therefore,  was  only  his  putative 


*  Ai)ollo<i.  iii.  15,  2 ;  I'ausan.  i.  19,  6. 

*  Ph»dr.  p.  229  (L  i.  7,  Bekk.). 

'  ^lian,  \,  H.  xii.  28;  Suid.  voc.  AfcD- 
Kopiov.  All  the  authorities  for  the  story 
will  be  found  collected  in  Mpursius,  Ceram. 
Gem.  c.  17. 

*  f  lut.  Thes.  6;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  59.  M. 
Lcnormant,   Voie   Sacre'c,   i.   255,   would 


identify  iEgeus  with  Poseidon, from  Strabo, 
p.  405,  and  Virgil,  Mn.  iii.  74.  But  the 
forms  iEgajus  and  iEgeus  are  radically 
different.  In  the  next  page,  M.  Lenor- 
mant  repeats  the  erroneous  story  of  tlic 
iEga?an  Sea  being  nametl  from  -.^^gcus 
precipitatin-T  himself  into  it.  iScc  below, 
p.  61,  note  ''. 
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father.  After  Lis  return  to  Athens,  Mge\XB  celebrated  the  Panathenaic 
festival,  in  which  Androgens,  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  was  the  victor 
in  every  contest.  JEgeus  became  alarmed  at  his  success,  especially 
as  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  the  Pallantidae,  who  were  his 
rivals,  and  he  therefore  caused  Androgens  to  be  murdered  at  (Enoe,  in 
Attica,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  a  sacred  festival  at  Thebes.*  To  avenge 
this  deed,  Minos  makes  war  on  the  Athenians,  subdues  them,  and  com- 
pels them  to  pay,  either  annually  or  at  certain  stated  periods,  a  tribute 
of  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  to  be  devoured  by  the  Cretan 
Minotaur. 

The  payment  goes  on  some  years ;  Theseus,  arrived  at  the  threshold 
of  manhood,  dedicates  his  forelocks  to  Apollo  at  Delphi  in  the  mode  of 
tonsure  called  Theseis;'  then  lifts  the  rock^  previously  called  Atov 
^Oeviov  /8o)/io9,  but  thenceforwards  irerpa  Sfjaeay^ ;  ^  and  lakes  from 
under  it  the  sword  and  sandals.  With  these  trophies  he  set  off  for 
Athens,  and  emulating  Heracles,  chose  to  go  by  land,  because  the  road 
was  beset  with  dangers.  His  exploits  were  six.  1.  On  the  mountain 
between  Troezen  and  Epidaurus  he  overcame  Periphetes,  son  of  He- 
phaestus, surnamed  Korynetes,  from  the  iron  club  {Kopvvrj)  with  which 
he  slew  those  who  approached  his  haunt.  2.  On  the  Corinthian  Isth- 
mus he  put  his  relative,  Sinis,  to  death  after  his  own  fashion,  by  com- 
pelling him  to  bend  a  pine  tree,  which,  by  its  revulsion,  threw  him  into 
the  air.  As  this  was  the  boundary  between  Ionia  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
Theseus  afterwards  erected  at  the  spot  a  column  with  inscriptions  denot- 
ing their  respective  limits,  and  instituted  here  the  Isthmian  games.^ 
3.  He  despatched  the  Crommyonian  boar.  4.  He  slew  the  robber  Sciron 
on  the  cliffs  named  after  him,  where  he  compelled  the  passers-by  to  wash 
his  feet,  and  then  kicked  them  into  the  sea,  as  Theseus  did  him. 
5.  Near  Eleusis  he  wrestled  with  and  overthrew  Cercyon,  and  then  put 

*  Diod.  ^\c.  iv.  60 ;  Apollbd.  iii.  15,  7.      the  main  and   most   generally   acccpkni 
There  are  other  accounts ;  as  that  ^^geus      outline, 
sent  him  against   the  Marathonian  bull,  *  Plut.  Thes.  5. 

Afc.     Hero,   as   clBcwherc,  wc   give   only  '  Tausan.  ii.  32,  7. 

*  riut.  Thcs.  25 ;  Strabo,  \\  .392. 
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him  to  death.  6.  On  the  banks  of  the  EleuRinian  Gephisus  he  sub- 
dued Polypemon  or  Damastes,  better  known  as  Procrustes.  Having 
achieved  these  labours,  he  crossed  the  Gephisus,  and  at  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Meilichios  was  purged  by  the  PhytalidaB  of  the  homicides  he  had 
committed.^ 

The  contrast  between  manly  strength  and  female  delicacy,  and  the 
picture  of  the  hero  sunk  for  a  while  into  eflfeminacy,  were  favourite 
topics  with  the  ancients,  and  gave  rise  to  the  stories  of  Heracles  in  the 
service  of  Omphale,  and  of  Achilles  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes. 
After  performing  these  exploits,  Theseus,  like  Heracles,  puts  on  the 
dress  of  a  maiden  and  proceeds  to  Athens.  His  appearance  provokes 
the  ridicule  of  some  labourers  employed  in  building  the  temple  of  the 
Delphinian  Apollo,  which,  according  to  the  description  of  Pausanias,^ 
must  have  been  near  the  Olympium  and  the  Ilissus.  Enraged  at  their 
jeers,  Theseus  unyokes  some  oxen  from  a  cart,  and  throws  it  over  their 
heads  upon  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Hence  we  see  that  the  worship  of 
Apollo  had  been  introduced  before  this  time,  and  that  the  city  had 
extended  itself  beyond  the  original  Gecropia. 

In  the  interval,  JEgeus  had  espoused  Medea,  a  fugitive  from  Gorinth, 
and  Athens  was  distracted  by  factions.  Medea  recognised  Theseus,  who 
had  not  yet  discovered  himself  to  his  father,  and  fearing  his  influence, 
persuaded  JEgeus  to  poison  him  at  dinner ;  but  during  the  banquet 
Theseus  happened  to  draw  his  father's  sword,  and  JEgeus,  recognising 
his  son,  dashed  the  poisoned  cup  from  his  lips.  The  spot  where  the 
poison  was  said  to  have  fallen  was  still  marked,  in  Plutarch's  time,  by 
an  inclosure  in  the  Delphinium,  which  therefore  must  have  originally 
formed  part  of  the  royal  palace.^ 

Aided  by  the  herald  Leos,  Theseus  now  kills  his  uncle,  Pallas,  and 
overthrows  his  cousins,  the  Pallantidae,  who  were  aiming  at  the  throne ; 
for  which  act  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Delphinian  tribunal  and 
acquitted.  His  next  exploit  was  the  capture  of  the  Marathonian  bull, 
which  annoyed  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tetrapolis.     Theseus  brought  it 

»  rausan.  i.  37,  2  s((.  =*  i.  lt>,  1. 

»  riut.  Thcs.  12.  • 
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to  Athens  and  sacrificed  it  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo,  or,  according  to 
Pausaniscs/  to  Athena. 

The  crowning  exploit  of  Theseus  was  the  destruction  of  the  Cretan 
Minotaur.^  Having  performed  his  devotions  in  the  temple  of  the  Del- 
phinian Apollo,  he  set  sail  from  Phalerum,  then  the  only  port  of 
Athens.  Arrived  at  Crete,  Minos  taunted  him  by  denying  that  he 
was  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  challenged  him  to  prove  his  parentage 
by  bringing  up  a  ring  which  he  threw  into  the  sea ;  whereupon  Theseus 
plunged  into  his  paternal  waters,  and  re-appeared,  not  only  with 
the  ring,  but  also  with  a  golden  diadem  presented  to  him  by  Amphi- 
trite.  The  valour  and  youthful  beauty  of  Theseus  attracted  the  love  of 
Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minos.  Furnished  by  her  with  a  sword  and  a 
clue,  Theseus  despatched  the  Minotaur,  otherwise  called  Asterion,  and 
extricated  himself  from  the  labyrinth.  An  elopement  with  Ariadne 
followed,  whom,  however — seduced  by  the  charms  of  -^gle — he  un- 
gratefully abandoned  at  Naxos,  whence  she  was  carried  oflf  by  Dio- 
nysus. Theseus  made  a  long  voyage  before  returning  to  Athens. 
Among  other  places  he  visited  Delos,  where  he  consecrated  an  image  of 
Aphrodite,  which,  like  all  the  primitive  ^oava,  terminated  in  a  quad- 
rangular base  instead  of  feet.^  According  to  Suidas,*  Daedalus  first  sup- 
plied such  images  with  feet,  whence  he  was  said  to  have  made  them  walk. 
But  according  to  Pausanias,  this  image  of  Aphrodite  was  the  work  of 
Daedalus,  and  was  carried  off  by  Ariadne  when  she  left  Crete.  In  such 
instances,  however,  the  name  of  Daedalus  must  only  be  taken  to  signify 
workmanship  of  a  very  archaic  kind,  which  the  ancients,  in  their  love 
for  identification,  ascribed  to  Daedalus  as  the  most  celebrated  of  primi- 
tive artists.  The  same  story  is  told  of  Isis,  who  is  said  to  have  separated 
the  legs  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  previously  grew  together — a  fable 
taken,  as  Warburton  observes,  from  the  form  of  the  Egyptian  statues 
of  the  gods,  which  were  made  with  the  legs  undivided.^     At  Delos 

^  i.  27,  10.  ^  Pausan.  ix.  40,  2. 

*  The  chief  authorities  are  Plutarcli,  in  *  In  AatfidXov  iroLi^^iara, 

his  life  of  Theseus,  and  the  llelcnaj  En-  '  Divine   Legation,  b.  ii.  s.  4,  vol.  ii. 

comium  of  Isocrates,  p.  3. 
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Thesens  instituted  the  chorus  called  yepavo^;^  or  *  the  crane,'  which  was 
danced  round  the  altar  of  Apollo  in  commemoration  of  the  labyrinth, 
the  escape  from  which  it  imitated,  being  danced  by  many  persons 
foDowing  one  another  in  a  line.^ 

Theseus  had  promised  that  on  his  return  from  Crete  he  would,  if  he 
had  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  hoist  a  white  sail  in  place  of  thh  black 
one 'with  which  he  had  departed.     But  this  promise  he  forgot,  and  the 
anxious  iEgeus,  as  he  watched  from  the  Acropolis— at  the  spot  afterwards 
occupied  by  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike — the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and 
fancied  all  his  hopes  defeated,  precipitated  himself  from  the  rock  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.    Some  authors,  including  Meursius,  make  him  fall  into 
the  iEgasan  sea,  which  hence  derived  its  name  from  him ;  but  this  is  not 
only  physically,  but  also  etymologically  impossible,  for  the  sea  is  five  miles 
off,  and  Alyalo<;,  as  we  have  already  observed,  cannot  come  from  A^eiJ?.^ 
Theseus  now  became  king  of  Attica,  and,  according  to  some,  of  Crete 
also.   In  commemoration  of  his  success,  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  two 
festiisftls — the  Pyanepsia  {irvave^ui)  and  Oschophoria  {oaxo^pca).   The 
former  was  a  harvest  feast,  celebrated  in  the  month  Pyanepsion,  in  honour 
of  Apollo ;  the  latter  was  established  to  commemorate  the  Cretan  expedi- 
tion.    Two  youths  in  female  attire — for  such  had  accompanied  Theseus 
to  Crete — carried  a  vine-branch  with  bunches  of  grapes  and  flowers  on 
it  {S<rxp^j  oaxny  or  wtryri)  from  the  temple  of  Dionysus  in  Athens, 
accompanied  by  a  chorus,  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  at  Pha- 
lerum.     This  makes  it  more  probable  that  the  festival  was  in  honour  of 
Athena  and  Dionysus,  as  Photius  says,^  than  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  version  of  Plutarch.    The  other  and  more  striking  insti- 
tution was  that  of  the  Theoria,  or  annual  legation  to  the  Delian  Apollo, 
which  postponed  for  a  time  the  death  of  Socrates ;  for  the  priest  of  Apollo 
had  garlanded  the  prow  of  the  Theoric  vessel  on  the  day  before  judgment 

'  Pollux,  iv.  101;  Pint.  Thes.  21;  Lu-  untrnsty  guides ;  and  a  little  further  on 

cian.  Do  Salt.  34.  Meursius  quotes  the  trae  derivative  form 

^  See  above,  p.  57,  note  *.     Meursius  Aiycios  (on  a  different  occasion)  from  a 

indeed  (De  Kegibus  Athen.  iii.  4)  quotes  better  authority,  Harpocration. 

Suidas  and  the  Etym.  M.  for  his  view;  '  Biblioth.  239  {\\  322  A,  Bekker). 
but  lK>tb  those  late  lexicographers  pre  very 
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was  pronounced  against  liim,  and  from  that  time  till  its  return  the 
city  was  in  a  state  of  purification,  and  no  public  executions  could  take 
place.  Theseus  had  vowed  the  legation  when  he  sailed  for  Crete,  and 
the  vessel  which  had  carried  him  thither  was  appropriated  to  the  service, 
and  called  Theoris  (Oeoypi^)}  Plutarch  asserts  that,  by  constant  repairs, 
it  was' kept  in  existence  till  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,^  and 
thus  gave  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  sophistical  ingenuity  in  discus- 
sing the  question  whether  it  were  the  same  vessel  or  another. 

Of  the  political  acts  of  Theseus  the  most  important  for  our  present 
purpose  is  the  making  Athens  the  capital  of  Attica.  According  to  some 
authors,  it  would  appear  as  if  he  had  actually  transferred  the  in- 
habitants to  Athens  ;^  but  the  word  avvoiKelv^  used  by  Thucydides  and 
Plutarch  to  describe  the  event,  means  only  a  transference  of  the  govern- 
ment to  the  capital ;  and,  as  Meursius  observes,  Strabo  uses  the  word 
awocKiJiEiv  to  designate  the  uniting  of  twelve  different  cities  under  one 
government.*  It  is,  however,  a  fair  inference  from  this  fact  that  the 
ancient  Cecropia  was  already  by  far  the  most  considerable  of  the^Attic 
towns,  and  also  that  the  population  must  have  increased  very  much 
after  it  became*  the  exclusive  feeat  of  government.  It  was  probably  after 
this  event,  as  we  have  already  said,  that  the  whole  city,  the  Polis  and 
the  Asty,  received  the  name  of  Athens ;  and  in  commemoration  of  it 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  festivals  called  Panathensea  and 
Synoikia.*  The  former  we  certainly  cannot  well  place  at  an  earlier  date, 
and  probably  it  was  much  later.  On  the  same  occasion  Theseus  also 
introduced  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  (A^poBirr)  irdvhrifio^) -, 
where  we  are  not  to  take  the  word  iravhrifio<; — as  it  was  used  in  a  later 
and  more  corrupt  state  of  society — to  characterize  her  as  presiding  over 

*  Plat.  Pha?do,  init. ;  Xciioph.  Mem.  latur,  omnes  se  conferre  jiissit." — De  Leg. 
iv.  8.  ii.  2,  6. 

*  Thes.  28.  *  KfKpoTra  irpSn-ov  tls  duofcaidcjca  ndktis 

*  rfjv  irukiif  airopabrfv  Koi  Kara  KOi>fias  (rvvoiKia-at  to  n\7J3os. — ^p.  397.  ro^vvciiKurtv 
olKOv<rav  tls  ravro  (rvvayayoav. — Isocr.  Hel.  ovk  ttrriv  cVi  rov  ofiov  ^voixtcBrlvcu  <Voii;- 
Encom.  p.  214  hn. ;  tovs  drjfiovs  . . .  fifraya-  a-tv,  dXX'  iirl  rov  fuap  nokiv,  Tovriari  /117- 
ytiv  ets  rar  ^\Bi\vai. — Diod.  Sic.  iv.  61.  TpoTroXiv,  €Xfiv  avrriv  [rfiv  ;^flDpav,  sc.]. — 
Still  more  plainly  Cicero:  "Theseus  eos  Schol.  ad  Thiicyd.  ii.  1 5.  Cf.  Pint.  Thes.  24. 
deinigi-are  ox  agris,  et  in  astu,  quod  appol-  *  Plwt.  and  Tbiicyd.  locc.  citt. 
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prostitution,  but  rather  as  uniting  the  population  together,  and  thus 
answering  to  the  Boman  goddess  Concordia.  Hence  he  united  with  her 
worship  that  of  Peitho,  or  Persuasion.^  The  neglecting  to  observe  this 
distinction  has  occasioned  some  serious  mistakes  in  Athdhian  topography, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on ;  for  Solon  afterwards  erected  near  the  agora 
a  temple  to  the  Aphrodite  Pandemos  of  the  grosser  type.^ 

The  history  of  Theseus,  even  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Attica,  continues  to  be  almost  entirely  mythical ;  but  as  his  adventures, 
however  fabulous,  are  connected  with  the  antiquities  and  topography  of 
Athens,  we  must  give  a  brief  sketch  of  them.  Either  alone  or  in  con- 
junction with  Heracles,  he  undertook  an  expedition  to  the  Euxine 
against  the  Amazons,  and  carried  off  Antiope.  This  brought  on  an 
invasion  of  Attica  by  the  Amazons ;  and  Plutarch,  after  Cleidemus,  has 
pretended  to  relate  a  battle  which  ensued  at  Athens  itself.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Amazons  is  said  to  have  been  posted  at  a  place  called,  in 
Plutarch's  time,  the  Amazoneium,  whilst  the  right  wing  extended  to 
the  Golden  Victory  at  the  Pnyx.®  Then,  as  JEschylus  places  their 
camp  and  main  body  on  the  Areiopagus,^  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
have  faced  towards  the  east  and  the  Acropolis.  This  agrees  with  the 
scheme  of  the  best  topographers.  We  are  unable  to  say  where  the 
Golden  Victory  was ;  but  the  Pnyx  is  a  well-known,  and,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  undisputed  place,  suiting  precisely  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  Plutarch.  About  the  Areiopagus,  also,  there  can  be  no  question ; 
and  from  these  two  objects  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Amazoneium,  or 
post  of  the  left  wing,  lay  as  much  to  the  north  of  the  Areiopagus  as 
the  Pnyx  did  to  the  south.  The  Athenians  attack  the  Amazonian 
right  from  the  Museium,  the  hill  next  adjoining  th^  Pnyx  on  the 
east ;  and  the  fight  appears  to  have  been  in  the  road  which  led  to  the 
gate  near  the  Heroum  of  Chalcodon,  called,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
the  Peiraic  Gate ;  consequently,  in  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and 
the  Areiopagus,  where,  in  the  time  of  Cleidemus,  were   shown   the 

'  Pausan.  i.  22,  3.  ^  For   a  description  of  the   Iwittle  see 

^  A  then.  xiii.  25 ;    Har[X)cr.  v.  iravbr)-      IMutarch,  Theseus,  27. 
fioi.  "*  Enmenid.  688  sqq. 
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tombs  of  the  Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle.  The  Athenians 
were  repulsed  and  driven  back  to  the  spot  where  was  afterwards  the 
temple  of  the  Eumenides,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Areio- 
pagns.  But  the*  reserve  of  the  Athenians,  which  had  been  posted  on 
the  Ilissus  and  the  high  ground  beyond  it — namely,  at  the  Palladium, 
the  Lyceium,  and  on  Ardettus — now  came  up  and  drove  the  right  wing 
of  the  Amazons  back  to  their  camp  with  great  slaughter.  This  seems 
to  have  put  an  end  to  the  battle,  and  indeed  to  the  war ;  and  in  the 
fourth  month — that  is,  probably,  of  the  war — a  peace  was  made  through 
the  intervention  of  Hippolyta.  For  it  was  she,  according  to  Cleidemus, 
and  not  Antiope,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  off  an^  married.  Some 
related  that  Hippolyta  was  killed  in  the  battle  by  Molpadia,  and  that 
her  tomb,  or  stele,  was  that  near  the  temple  of  Gaea  Olympia ;  while 
others  held  that  it  was  Antiope  who  was  killed  and  buried  there.^ 
However  this  may  be,  there  was  a  place  called  Horcomosium,  near  the 
Theseium,  where  the  treaty  was  sworn  to.  An  ancient  sacrifice  was 
made  to  the  Amazons  before  the  Theseia,  or  festival  of  Theseus. 

The  author  of  the  poem  called  *  Theseis '  made  Antiope  and  the 
Amazons  attack  Theseus  because  he  had  married  Phssdra,  and  said  that 
they  were  defeated  by  Heracles ;  but  this  account  was  regarded  as  less 
authentic.  This  marriage  took  place  after  the  death  of  Antiope,  by 
whom  Theseus  had  had  a  son  named  Hippolytus,  though  Pindar  calls 
him  Demophon.  We  need  not  here  relate  the  incestuous  love  of 
Phaedra  for  Hippolytus,  which  forms  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  of 
*  Pausan.  i.  2, 1 ;  Pint.  Thes.  27.  Leake     with   him,   but  on  his  side,  along  with 


has  made  some  strange  mistakes  about 
these  passages.  He  says  (p.  446,  note): 
"  There  appears  from  Plutarch  to  have 
been  a  difl'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  name 
of  the  Amazon  who  was  slain  by  Theseus. 
Some  said  Antioi)e,  others  Hippolyte,  and 
according  to  Pausanias  it  was  Molpadia." 
Nobody  says  that  either  Antioi:)e  or  Hip- 
polyte was  slain  by  Theseus.  Plutarch's 
words :  tpioi  5«  ipaaiv  fi€Ta  rov  eijcrcwr 
fiaxofitJ^y  {^iTnroXxmjv]  ntativ  Trjv  avBpu)- 
TTov:  d«»  not  m  an  that  she  was  fightin;^ 


him.  The  only  difference  of  opinion  was, 
whether  it  was  Antiope  or  Hipjwlyte  who 
was  killed  by  Molpadia,  which  last  only 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  slain.  We  might 
infer  from  Plutarch's  words  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  the  monument  near  the 
Olympium  was  that  of  Antiope  or  Hip- 
polyte. Molpadia  also  had  a  monument, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  this 
spot.  See  Pausanias,  1.  c,  who  says  it  wns 
Antiope  who  was  slain  by  Moljiadia. 
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Euripides.  With  regard  to  the  further  exploits  of  Theseus,  authorities 
differed.  Herodorus  maintained  that  he  took  part  only  in  the  battle 
of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  whilst  others  held  that  he  accompanied 
Jason  to  Colchis  and  aided  Meleager  in  slaying  the  boar.^  But  it  is 
evident  from  the  many  subjects  of  art  taken  from  the  war  of  the 
Amazons,  and  that  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithse,  that  these  were  re- 
garded by  the  Athenians  as  the  chief  exploits  in  which  Theseus  had 
a  share.  The  s^ry  of  the  enmity  between  the  Centaurs  and  LapitheB, 
and  the  fight  which  took  place  between  them  at  the  marriage  of 
Peirithoiis  and  Deidameia,  to  which  Theseus  was  invited,  is  well  known. 
He  was  said  to  have  played  a  great  part  in  subduing  the  Centaurs, 
but  some  accounts  represent  Heracles  as  the  chief  hero  of  the  affair. 
Thessaly  was  famous  for  its  horses,  and  the  form  of  the  Centaur,  half 
horse,  half  man,  was  no  doubt  suggested  by  the  rider  and  his  horse. 
The  form  of  the  Centaur,  noble  though  monstrous,  became  a  favourite 
subject  for  the  chisel  of  the  Athenian  sculptor,  but  did  not  attain  its 
full  perfection  till  the  palmy  days  of  art.  The  primitive  form  re- 
presented the  whole  figure  of  a  man  with  the  body  and  hind  legs 
of  a  miserable  little  horse  attached  to  him.  It  is  in  this  way  that 
Centaurs  were  represented  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus.^  Boss  has  given  a 
drawing  of  a  bronze  Centaur  of  this  kind,^  on  a  very  small  scale,  found 
in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  the  whole  character  of  which, 
especially  the  hair  and  beard,  is  quite  in  the  archaic  style.  This,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  the  first  instance  of  the  kind,  for  in  the  Floren- 
tine edition  of  Meursius'  works  such  a  Centaur  wrestling  with  Heracles 
had  been  figured  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Museum  Victorianum.* 

The  amorous  adventures  of  Theseus,  who  was  a  kind  of  ancient  Don 
Giovanni,  we  need  not  enter  into,  as  they  present  nothing  of  interest 
for  Athenian  art  and  antiquities.  The  strangest  one  was  his  carrying  off 
Helen  before  she  was  of  a  marriageable  age,  when  he  himself  was  turned 

>  riut.  Thes.  29.  '  Archaol.  Auf^atze,  i.  p.  104. 

'  Ktirravpos  Bt  fitra  lovrovs  rovf  Sin-  *  Meursii  Op.  t.  i.  p.  916.     Some  others 

a-Bev  Mnrov  7r<$dar,  tovs  bi  llfi7rpo<r$€v  airrmv  '  that  have  been  discovered  are  mentioned 

cx«v  dvbpos  iarw. — Pans.  v.  19, 2  (Siebel).  by  Ross.     lb.  p.  105,  note  1. 
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of  fifty ;  in  which  adventure  he  was  assisted  by  his  friend  Peirithons.^ 
Theseus  retained  her  at  Aphidnse  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  and  in 
requital  of  the  services  of  Peirithoiis  aided  him  in  an  attempt  to  abduct 
Persephone,  or  Core,  from  Hades — a  tale  which  later  writers  rationalized 
by  representing  Aidoneus  as  a  king  of  the  Molossi,  who  had  a  wife  named 
Persephone  and  a  daughter  named  Core.  But  this  adventure  proved  ^ 
the  destruction  of  both.  Peirithous  was  killed  by  the  dog  Cerberus, 
and  Theseus  was  cast  into  prison,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sat  four  years 
on  a  rock,  or,  according  to  Virgil,  eternally — 

"  sedet  SBtemumque  aedebit 
Infelix  Theseus."' 

From  which  long  session,  according  to  a  malicious  tale  of  the  Athenians, 
his  sitting-part  grew  as  it  were  to  the  rock,  from  which  he  could  not  rise 
without  leaving  it  behind.  Hence  the  Athenians  got  the  nickname 
of  awoyXovToc  {depyges),  a  characteristic,  however,  which  they  are  said 
to  have  obtained  by  their  assiduity  in  rowing.^  Meanwhile  Menestheus, 
great-grandson  of  Erechtheus,  in  the  absence  of  Theseus  stirred  up  the 
Athenians  against  him,  and  was  assisted  in  his  designs  upon  the 
throne  by  the  Dioscuri,  who  came  into  Attica  in  search  of  their'  sister 
Helen.  Echedemus,  or  Academus,  the  hero  from  whom  the  Academy 
took  its  name,  flourished  at  this  time,  and  indicated  to  the  Tyndaridse 
where  their  sister  was  confined.  The  Lacedaemonians  invaded  Attica ; 
AphidnsB  was  captured  and  Helen  released  ;  the  Dioscuri  were  admitted 
into  Athens  at  the  persuasion  of  Menestheus,  were  initiated  in  the  mys- 
teries, and  obtained  divine  honours  under  the  name  of  Anaces.  After 
a  time  Theseus  was  released  by  Heracles  from  the  custody  of  Aidoneus 
and  returned  to  Athens,  when  he  assigned  all  the  shrines  which  had 
been  dedicated  to  himself,  except  four,  to  Heracles.  Thus  they  became 
Heracleia  instead  of  Theseia.^  In  this  story  we  have  also  no  doubt  the 
indication  of  a  revolution,  which  is  related  as  follows :  The  machinations 

'  The  story  is  alluded  to  by  Herod.  Aristoph.  Eq.  1365.     Cf.  Lucilius  Thar- 

ix.  73.  rasus,  Coll.  Proverb,  in  Meursius,  Theseus, 

?  iEneid,  vi.  617.  c.  27. 

'  01  yiip  *A6rivaioi  ndvT€s  XctttoI  ervy  *  Philochonis  ap.  Plut,  Thes.  35. 

Xavov  ra  oftriarBia  otto  Qiftrfas. — Schol.  ad 
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of  MenesthetLS  had  done  their  work ;  Thesens  became  nnpopalar  and 
fonnd  himself  obliged  to  abdicate.  At  Gargettus,  a  place  on  the  south- 
west side  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  he  uttered  a  curse  against  the  Athenians, 
at  the  spot  which  continued  to  be  called  Araterion  or  Areterion  (from  apd 
or  apriy '  an  imprecation').  Then  he  retired  to  the  isle  of  Scyros,  ruled 
at  that  time  by  Lycomedes,  who  treacherously  put  him  to  death. 

From  the  preceding  sketch  of  the  life  of  Theseus  it  appears  that  the 
Athenians  regarded  him  in  t^o  characters :  as  a  mythological  hero,  and 
as  a  statesman  who  founded  their  political  institutions.  The  question 
then  arises  whether  he  is  a  wholly  fabulous  personage,  or  a  real  person 
about  whom  an  heroic  halo  has  been  thrown.  There  are  some  circum- 
stances in  his  story  which  might  lead  us  to  incline  to  the  latter  opinion. 
He  is  very  different  from  Heracles.  The  exploits  of  that  demigod 
extend  over  the  greater  part  of  the  known  world ;  he  founds  no  state, 
though  the  planting  of  colonies  is  ascribed  to  him ;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  idea  of  him  was  suggested  by  the  maritime 
enterprises  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  exploits  of  Theseus,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  chiefly  confined  to  Attica  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  his 
ultimate  expulsion  from  his  kingdom,  and  death  in  a  foreign  land,  have 
a  certain  historical  air,  since  the  legend  of  the  founder-hero  of  a  state, 
if  wholly  fictitious,  would  hardly  end  in  misfortune  and  disgrace.  He 
and  his  predecessor  Ion  seem  to  represent  revolutions  which  tempo- 
rarily raised  an  Ionian  to  power,  of  which,  however,  they  were  deprived 
by  the  legitimate  line  of  the  Erechtheidae.  Theseus  is  thrice  men- 
tioned by  Homer.;  once  in  the  Iliad  and  twice  in  the  Odyssey.^  It  is 
said  indeed  that  the  line  in  the  Iliad — 

Bfj<rid  T  Aiytibriv,  eViciiecXov  aBavarouTiif — 

must  be  spurious,  because  it  also  occurs  in  Hesiod.*  But  would  it 
not  be  more  reasonable  to  say  that  Hesiod  took  it  from  Homer  ?  One 
of  the  reasons  for  abjudicating  it  from  Homer  is  that  it  is  not  com- 
mented on  by  Eustathius  and  the  scholiasts.^     But  if  that  is  a  test  of 

»  11.  L  265 ;  Od.  xi.  321,  630.  '  See  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.  t.  i.  p.  64, 

»  Scut.  Here.  Ib2.  note  v. 
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spurionsness,  then  many  other  lines  must  be  blotted  ont ;  and  even  if  it 
he  spurions,  it  mnst  surely  hare  got  into  the  text  long  before  the  time  of 
Eustathins.  The  probable  time  for  such  an  interpolation  would  have 
been  when  Homer's  text  was  revised  by  the  Pisistratidae.  Thucydides 
treats  Theseus  as  an  historical  personage  and  the  founder  of  Attic  unity/ 
and  his  memory  may  have  been  handed  down  not  only  by  the  verses  of 
poets  but  also  by  the  festivals  instituted  by  him  or  in  his  honour,  and 
by  the  traditions  connected  with  them,  which  would  have  been  pre- 
served by  the  priesthood.  But  even  so,  all  we  can  say  of  him  is  "  stat 
nominis  umbra."  A  person  so  called  probably  once  ruled  Attica,  and 
made  some  important  changes  in  its  constitution ;  but  the  nature  of 
them  cannot  be  established  with  anything  like  historical  accuracy. 

In  the  reign  of  Theseus  we  find  symptoms  of  the  Athenians  becom- 
ing a  maritime  people.  Poseidon  was  a  peculiarly  Ionian  god,  and 
Theseus  was  his  reputed  son.  Thus,  in  his  time  we  find  a  harbour  esta- 
blished at  Phalerum,  from  which  he  sails  for  Crete ;  not  to  mention  the 
share  in  the  Argonautic  expedition  attributed  to  him  by  some  authori- 
ties. In  the  next  reign,  the  Athenians  are  related  to  have  sailed  for 
Troy  with  a  considerable  fleet. 

What  may  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  city  of  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Theseus  we  have  but  scanty  materials  for  judging.  The  Acro- 
polis must  of  course  have  been  always  much  the  same ;  but  with  regard 
to  the  surrounding  asty  we  have  little  to  guide  us.  If  we  draw  an 
inference  from  the  inscription  on  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which  professes 
to  mark  the  boundary  of  the  ancient  Thesean  city,  we  might,  perhaps, 
conclude  that  the  Acropolis  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  at  about  the  same 
distance  from  it  on  every  side  as  that  object  is  from  its  south-eastern 
foot.  That  such  a  wall  must  have  been  erected  at  all  events  before  the 
tiime  of  the  PisistratidsB  is  plain  from  the  account  which  Thucydides  gives 
Df  the  attack  upon  Hipparchus  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton ;  who  being 
in  the  Cerameicus,  not,  be  it  observed,  then  called  the  outer  Cerameicus, 
rush  through  the  gate  and  slay  him  in  the  city.*  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  this  wall  may  have  been  built  long  after  the  time  of  Theseus, 
»  lib.  ii.  15.  *  Thucyd.  vL  57. 
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and  that  Athens  was  then  little  more  than  a  straggling  village,  which  on 
the  sonth-east  may  have  extended  nearly  down  to  the  Hissus,  in  which 
direction  the  palace  of  ^gens  seems  to  have  been.  The  Pelasgic  forti* 
fications  about  the  Acropolis  do  not  seem  to  have  been  constrncted  till 
after  the  Trojan  war.^  Bnt  to  these  subjects  we  shall  haye  to  return  in 
another  part  of  this  work« 

'  Clinton  places  the  probable  date  of  the      the  fall  of  Troy. — Fast.  Hell.  vol.  i.  p.  90, 
immigration  into  Attica  of  the  Pclasgi,      note  *. 
who  bailt  these  walls,  at  sixty  years  after 
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CHAPTEE  m. 

Attic  history  from  Theseus  to  the  Persian  occupation  of  Athens  —  Menestheus  — 
Athenians  at  Troy — Codrus — Cylon—Epimenides— Solon — Law&— Peisistratiis — 
His  buildings — Homer — Thespis — Hippias  and  Hipparchus — Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton— Tyranny  of  Hippias — Cleisthenes — ^Tribes  —  Cyclic  Chonis  —  Tragedy  — 
Wooden  Theatre — Its  site  —  Orchestra  — Dionysiac  llieatre — Thesean  Athens  — 
Taking  of  Athens  by  the  Persians. 

Theseus  was  succeeded  by  Menestheus,  son  of  Peteos,  of  the  line  of 
the  Erechtheidae.  He  led  the  Athenians  to  Troy,  and  is  twice  men- 
tioned in  the  Hiad,  where  he  is  praised  as  being  an  able  tactician : 

rC»v  av6*  Tiy€fi6v€v'  vl6s  Ilfrc&o  Mcvf cr^cvf. 

Ko<rfirj<rai  anrovs  re  Koi  avtpas  davtiiotTas} 

Under  Menestheus  fifty  ships  did  pass 
Who  for  the  ord'ring  of  a  battle  well 
Of  horse  or  foc»t  the  best  of  all  men  was. 

HOBBES. 

The  same  military  ability  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Xenophon  and  -^lian,* 
According  to  an  Attic  tradition,  he  was  one  of  the  Greeks  enclosed  in 
the  wooden  horse  Durius  f  but  there  is  little  to  connect  his  name  with 
Athens.  He  died  in  the  isle  of  Melos,  on  his  return  from  Troy.* 
Menestheus  was  succeeded  by  Demophon,  the  son  of  Theseus.  He  was 
said  by  some  to  have  brought  the  Palladium  from  Troy,  by  others  to 
have  seized  it  from  Diomedes,  who,  when  carrying  it  off,  was  driven  by 
stress  of  weather  on  the  Attic  coast ;  and  an  involuntary  homicide  com- 
mitted on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 

>  Iliad,  ii.  552 ;  cf.  xii.  331.  »  Pausan.  i.  23,  10. 

*  Xenoph.  De  Vcn. ;  iElian.  Tact.  c.  1.  *  Eusebii  Chron. 
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court  called  cttI  IlaXKaSl(p^  It  would  be  useless  to  pursue  any  further 
the  history  of  the  Athenian  kings,  whose  reigns  have  neither  the  authen- 
ticity of  history  nor  the  splendour  of  heroic  fable,  and  therefore  add 
nothing  towards  the  illustration  of  Athenian  topography  or  art.  With 
Codrns.  the  fifth  king  from  Demophon,  who  generously  offered  up  his 
life  for  the  safety  of  his  country,  the  Attic  monarchy  ends.^  Of  the 
administration  of  the  archons  who  succeeded,  the  first  being  Medon,  son 
of  Codrus,  the  same  may  be  said  as  of  the  reigns  of  the  kings,  and  we 
will  therefore  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus,  when  Attic 
history  begins  to  assume  some  consistency. 

The  first  event  which  affords  any  notices  of  a  topographical  cha- 
racter is  the  attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athens.  Cylon 
had  gained  the  Olympic  victory  in  the  35th  Olympiad  (b.  o.  640),  and 
elated  apparently  by  this  triumph,  as  well  as  by  his  marriage  with 
the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  he  with  his  brother  and 
adherents  seized  the  Acropolis  during  another  Olympic  festival,  interpret- 
ing in  that  way  the  response  of  the  Delphic  oracle  that  he  should 
undertake  the  enterprise  during  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus ;  especi- 
ally'as  he  imagined  that  the  one  at  Olympus  was  particularly  connected 
with  himself  (Olymp.  40,  B.C.  620).^  But  the  attempt  proved  a  failure. 
Oylon  and  his  fellow  conspirators  were  surrounded  by  the  Athenians, 
aided  by  the  population  of  the  rural  districts ;  and  finding  their  position 
untenable,  they  were  induced  by  a  promise  of  security  to  quit  the  altar 
of  Athena,  at  which  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  to  proceed  to  the  Areio- 
pagus  for  trial.  But  on  their  way  thither,  and  just  after  they  had 
passed  the  Enneapylon,  or  Nine  Gates,  they  were  attacked  and  slain; 
or  as  some  authorities  say,  at  the  very  altar  of  the  Eumenides,  to  which 
they  had  hastened  for  safety.* 

*  Harjwcr.   in   voc. ;    Paus.   i.   28,   9 ;  i.  28,  1 ;  schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  v.  443. 

Pollux,  viii.  10.  Thucydides  says  that  Cylon  and  his  brother 

■  For  this  event  see  Lycurg.  Orat.  in  contrived  to  escape,  but  Herodotus  relates 

Leocr.  p.  194,  Reiske ;  Gic.  Tusc.  Disp.  i.  that  Cylon  was  slain :  and  later  writers 

48,  116;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  2,  3,  &c  adopt  sometimes  one  account,  sometimes 

'  In  the  dates  we  liave  followed  Clinton.  the  other. 


*  Herod.  V.  71;  Thucyd.  i.  126 ;  Pausan. 
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The  topographical  particulars  supplied  by  this  event  are  that  the 
Acropolis  must  now  have  been  fortified  by  the  Pelasgi  and  become  the 
citadel  of  Athens ;  that  the  Court  of  Areiopagus  held  its  sittings  on  the 
hill  which  bore  its  name ;  and  that  on  its  eastern  side,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  a  shrine  or  temple  of  the 
Eumenides,  or  Scfivcu  Seat,  had  been  established. 

The  murder  of  Cylon  had  been  recommended  to  the  Athenians  by 
the  archon  Megacles,  and  hence  not  only  hiinself  but  his  posterity  also, 
the  AlcmsBonidae,  became  accursed  in  the  sight  of  Athena  {ivarfek  ti}? 
Seov),  whose  sanctuary  they  had  violated.  Feuds  arose  between  the 
families  of  Cylon  and  Megacles ;  the  city  was  visited  by  a  pestilence 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  ofiended  deity ;  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon,  the  impious  race  was  tried  and  condemned  to  banishment.  In 
order  to  a  complete  purgation,  Epimenides,  who  by  some  was  reckoned 
among  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  in  place  of  Peisander,  was  summoned  from. 
Crete.^  To  some  of  the  expiatory  ceremonies  which  he  recommended^ 
we  shall  advert  in  the  sequel.  Epimenides  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
adviser  of  the  legislation  which  Solon  established  in  his  archonship.^ 
(B.C.  594.)  Two  or  three  years  afterwards,  Anacharsis,  the  Scythian, 
visited  Athens  in  the  archonship  of  Eucrates. 

Solon  was  a  descendant  of  Codrus,  and  also  connected  on  the 
maternal  side  with  Peisistratus.^  Our  subject  is  no  further  concerned 
with  his  legislation  than  the  changes  which  it  might  have  occasioned  in 
the  aspect  of  the  city.  As  he  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  Ecclesia, 
as  well  as  of  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred,  it  is  a  probable  supposition 
that  the  Pnyx  may  have  been  constructed  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the 
-senate-house  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Acropolis.  That  the 
Athenians  still  availed  themselves  of  the  rocky  nature  of  their  soil  in 
the  construction  of  their  buildings,  is  evident  from  the  Dionysiac 
Iheatre,  built  a  little  later;  for  a  great  part  of  which  the  natural  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  was  used,  while  the  rest  was  constructed  of  large  and 

»  Plut.  Sol.  12 ;  Pausan.  i.  28,  1 ;  vii.  ^  pj^^^  i^^.  cit. ;  Diog.  Lacrt.  Vit.  Epim. 

25,1.  lib.  i.  s.  112sq. 

^  riut.  Sol.  1 ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  8.  48. 
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solid  masonry.  Precisely  the  same  process  was  adopted  at  the  Pnyx, 
and  the  huge  circular  wall  which  forms  its  northern  boundary  is 
evidently  of  a  much  later  period  •  than  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic,  to 
which  some  writers  haye  attributed  it.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  To  remedy  the  want  of  water  under  which  Athens 
suffered,  Solon  ordained  that  there  should  be  a  public  well  at  a  distance 
of  every  four  stadia,  about  half  a  mile.*  The  laws  of  Solon  were  written 
on  quadrangular  wooden  machines  turning  on  an  axis,  and  therefore 
called  afoi/e9,  and-  on  triangular  stones  {icvp^et^;).  The  axones  seem  to 
have  been  of  considerable  height,  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling 
of  an  apartment,  and  contained  the  laws  relating  to  civil  matters,  while 
the  cyrheis  contained  those  respecting  religion.  Both  were  at  first  pre- 
served in  the  Acropolis ;  but  as  that  was  a  sacred  and  enclosed  place, 
and,  especially  after  the  Persian  wars,  not  Very  accessible,  Ephialtes  sub- 
sequently caused  them  to  be  brought  down  into  the  agora,  so  that  they 
might  be  more  open  to  public  inspection  ;  when  the  cyrheis  were  placed 
in  the  Stoa  Basileios,  and  the  axones  in  the  Prytaneium.^  It  is  pro- 
bable that  neither  of  these  buildings  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Solon.  He  is  said  to  have  legalized  prostitution,  and  to  have  con'se- 
cra^d  out  of  its  wages  a  temple  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos  ;^  which  must 
not  be  confounded  with  that  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Theseus. 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (ap.  Harpocr.  I.e.)  one  of  them  was  in  the 
ancient  agora;  whence  some  writers  have  inferred  that  there  was 
anciently  an  agora  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  the  temple 
erected  by  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  on  that  side. 

After  passing  his  laws,  Solon  travelled  into  Egypt  and  other  places, 
and  on  his  return  found  Athens  torn  by  factions.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  his  opposition,  which  Solon  was  prepared  to  maintain  even  by  force 
of  arms,  Peisiatratus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Diacrii  or  Hyperacrii, 
the  mountaineers  of  northern  Attica,  succeeded  in  making  himself 
tyrant  (01. 55,  B.C.  560).    He  is  said  to  have  effected  this  by  a  stratagem 

*  Pint.  Sol.  c.  23.  .  «|oi/€y,  i&c. 

*Ibid.  c.  25;  Harpocr.  voce,  of  oi/cr  and  '  A  then.    lib.    xiii.  25;    Harixwr.  voc. 

kvpfffis;  Pollux,  viii.  10;  Etym.  M.  voc.      IlMr}fjLos\\ffipobiTrj. 
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which  conld  have  been  snccessfal  only  in  rude  and  ignorant  times. 
He  wounded  himself  and  his  mules,  and  in  that  state  drove  into  the 
agora  or  market-place,  where  he  accused  the  Pediaei,  an  opposite  faction 
'Consisting  of  the  rich  'proprietors  of  the  Attic  plains,  of  haying  at- 
tempted his  life.  The  Athenians,  moved  by  his  state,  and  by  the  recol- 
lection of  what  he  had  done  for  them  in  war,  granted  his  request  for  a 
guard,  which  at  first  consisted  of  only  fifty  citizens  armed  with  clubs. 
But  their  number  he  soon  increased,  and  then  seized  the  Acropolis.  In 
order  to  render  himself  still  more  secure,  he  disarmed  the  people  by 
the  following  stratagem.  He  convoked  an  armed  assembly  at  the 
Anaceium,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  where  he  addressed  them  in  so 
low  a  tone  of  voice,  that  they  requested  him  to  proceed  to  the  Propy- 
IflBum,  in  order  •that  all  might  hear.  When  the  assembly  were  all 
attentive,  the  guards  of  Peisistratus  seized  their  arms  and  carried 
them  down  to  the  temple  of  Aglauros,  which  was  situated  above  the 
Anaceium,  half  way  up  the  cliff  of  the  Acropolis.^ 

Peisistratus  held  the  tyranny  thirty-three  years,  but  with  two 
intervals,  for  he  was  twice  driven  out ;  so  that  the  actual  duration  of 
his  enjoyment  of  supreme  power  was  only  about  seventeen  years." 
Once  he  contrived  to  return  by  conciliating  the  AlcmfieonidsB  •and 
Megacles,  whose  daughter  he  married.  On  this  occasion  also  he  is 
related  to  have  practised  a  stratagem  which  could  h^ve  been  attempted 
only  with  a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  He  dressed  up  a  tall  and  hand- 
some woman,  named  Phya,  a  seller  of  garlands,  to  resemble  Athena, 
and  carried  her  in  his  chariot  to  Athens,  when  she  told  the  Athenians 
that  she  was  bringing  Peisistratus  to  her  own  Acropolis,  and  com- 
manded them  to  receive  him.  The  second  time  Peisistratus  returned 
by  force  of  arms  and  with  the  aid  of  foreigners,  after  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  tyranny  till  his  death  in  a  good  old  age^ 
(01.  63.2,  B.O.  527). 

Peisistratus  was  a  genial  tyrant,  and  on  the  whole  ruled   with 

'  Polyfen.  Strat.  i.  21, 2.    From  the  arms      senus  means.the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis, 
being  carried  floum  {Karriv^yKav)  we  might  *  Herod.  1.  50  sqq. ;  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  12. 

l)erhap«  infer  that,  by  *  Propyla3um,'  Poly-  *  llerod.  ib.  c.  60 ;  Polywn.  ib.  s.  1. 
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clemency  and  justice.  He  retained  Solon's  laws ;  but  in  order,  appa- 
rently, to  render  his  hold  of  power  more  secure,  he  adopted  the  policy 
of  dispersing  the  Athenians  into  the  country  and  making  them  wear  a 
labourer's  dress.^  This  must  have  tended  to  check  the  growth  of  the 
city,  though  he  is  nevertheless  related  to  have  done  much  towards  its 
adornment.  Thus,  he  is  said  to  have  built  the  Pythium,  to  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  magnificent  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  to  have 
founded  the  gymnasium  at  the  Lyceum,  and  to  have  constructed  the 
fountain  called  Enneacrunos.^  The  Academy  must  have  been  in 
existence  at  this  time,  as  Charmus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Peisistratus, 
is  said  to  have  dedicated  there  a  statue  of  Eros ;  and  Hipparchus  is 
related  to  have  enclosed  the  place  with  a  wall.^  Peisistratus  is  also 
reputed  to  have  founded  the  earliest  public  library,  and  to  have  first 
arranged  in  a  connected  series  the  works  of  Homer,  which  had  been 
previously  sung  in  detached  rhapsodies.  Let  us  observe,  however, 
that  the  fame  of  having  introduced  Homer's  poems  at  Athens  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  his  son,  Hipparchus;*  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
Solon  is  related,  beTore  this  time,  to  have  made  the  rhapsodists  sing 
portions  of  the  poems  one  after  the  other.*  All  that  we  can  con- 
clude then,  is,  that  it  must  have  been  about  the  time  of  Peisistratus 
and  his  sons  that  the  recitation  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  became  a 
public  entertainment  at  Athens  during  the  great  Panathensea,  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  were  probably  now  instituted.®  And  hence 
we  may  also,  perhaps,  infer  that  the  oldest  Odeium  was  now  erected, 
for  the  purpose  of  these  recitations  and  other  entertainments  of  a 
similar  kind.     For  the  literary  progress  of  the  Athenians  at  this  period 

*  Dio    Chrysos.    Orat    vii.    (t.    i.    p.      cf.  viii.  2 ;  Plat    Hipparch.  p.  228  (i.  ii. 
13?,  Teubner);   Orat.  xxv.  (p.  311  ib.).      237,  Bekk.). 

The  dress  may  be  inferred  from  Aristo-  *  ra  t«  'Ofifipov  ef  viroffoXrjs  y€ypa(f>€ 

phanes,  Lysistr.  1155  (icdirri  lifs  xcrroDvaxi/ff,       pa^^tab^lo'dai,  olov   ottov  6  npwroi   fkrj^cv 

IC.T.X.).   •  «K€l6«V     ipX^^^^^      ^^^      fX^fX€VOV.  DlOg. 

*  See  Hesycb.  «v  nvdi<j^  x^^^  5  Vitruv.      Laert.  Vit.  Sol.  lib.  i.  s.  57. 

vii.  Praef. ;  Harpocr.  Voc.  AvKtiov.  •  According   to    Eusebius,   Chron.  the 

'  Suidas,  t6  *Iinrapxov  rtlxos.  Panathenaic  agon    was    instituted    anno 

*  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  vii.  (vi.)  17 ;  Cic.  De  1451,  01.  53.4  rB.c.  566;.     See  Clinton 
Orat.  iii.  34    137 ;  iElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  14 ;  under  that  year. 
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is  also  testified  by  another  circumstance,  that  Thespis  had  begun  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  the  drama.  Solon,  just  before  he  went  into  exile,  is 
said  to  have  addressed  much  the  same  reproach  to  Thespis  as  Cardinal 
Ippolito  d'Est  did  to  Ariosto  when  he  asked  him,  on  the  subject  of 
his  '  Orlando  Furioso,'  where  he  had  picked  up  such  a  parcel  of  idle 
stuff  ?^  But  from  such  rude  beginnings  were  soon  to  spring  some  of 
the  sublimest  productions  of  human  genius. 

It  is  curiously  illustrative  of  the  carelessness  of  the  Athenians  for 
their  history,  that  their  best  authors  should  be  divided  in  opinion  as  to 
which  was  the  eldest  of  Peisistratus'  three  sons,  and  whether  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hippias  or  Hipparchus.  In  the  time  of  Thucydides,  who 
lived  only  about  a  century  later,  the  commonly  received  opinion  was 
that  Hipparchus  was  his  successor ;  but  in  support  of  his  view  to  the 
contrary,  he  can  appeal  to  no  written  records;  whilst  among  the 
Bomans — a  much  ruder  people,  yet  careful  of  their  history  and  tra- 
ditions— it  had  been  customary,  long  before  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  to 
record  in  writing  the  most  memorable  public  events.  All  that  Thucy- 
dides can  appeal  to  in  support  of  his  view  is  hearsay,  probability,  and 
an  inscription  on  a  pillar.  The  arguments  from  probability  are  cer- 
tainly rather  weak,  as  Meursius  has  shown.^  That  Hippias  alone  of 
the  three  brothers  should  have  had  children  does  not  prove  him  the 
eldest,  especially  considering  the  peculiar  tastes  of  Hipparchus ;  nor  is 
there  much  force  in  the  argument  drawn  from  the  difficulty  which 
Hippias  would  have  experienced  in  seizing  the  reins  of  government  on 
the  assassination  of  his  brother,  had  he  been  previously  in  a  private 
station ;  for  this,  as  Meursius  observes,  might  have  been  effected  by  the 
address  and  coolness  with  which  he  proceeded  to  disarm  the  people 
before  the  death  of  Hipparchus  was  generally  known.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  think  there  is  great  weight  in  the  circumstance  that  the  name 
of  Hippias  immediately  succeeded  that  of  his  father  on  the  pillar 
erected  on  the  Acropolis  in  memory  of  the  unjust  usurpation  of  the 
Peisistratids.  Meursius  explains  this  by  saying  that  the  name  of 
Hippias  was  put  first  because  he  was  the  most  harsh  and  cruel  of 

^  Pint.  Sul.  c.  29.        *  Pcisistrntus,  c.  11.     For  the  whole  story  sec  Thutyd.  vi.  54-59. 
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4;hem.  But  if  harshness  regulated  the  collocation,  this  would  be  a  good 
reason  for  putting  Hippias  even  before  his  father.  The  Athenians  were 
evidently  not  governed  by  that  circumstance.  They  regarded  the  whole 
family  as  tyrants  and  usurpers  ;^  and  if  they  were  guided  in  their  views 
of  them  by  cruelty,  why  should  the  celebrated  songs  in  praise  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  the  tyrannicides,  have  been  made,  who  slew 
Hipparchus,  the  mildest  of  them,  yet  so  far  from  getting  rid  of  the 
tyranny,  only  for  a  while  augmented  its  severity?  In  spite,  however,  of 
the  remarks  of  Thucydides,  the  opinion  which  he  contested  was  not 
extirpated ;  and  Plato,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  dialogue 
entitled  *  Hipparchus,'  continued  to  adopt  it,*  believing  Hipparchus  to 
have  been  the  eldest  son.  Later  writers  have  only  followed  one  or  the 
other  of  these  authorities,  and  it  were  useless  therefore  to  cite  them. 

But  whether  the  eldest  or  not,  Hipparchus  was  doubtless,  as  Plato 
says,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  brothers;  all  good  actions  are  ascribed 
to  him,  all  evil  ones  to  Hippias.  He  was  a  patron  of  poetry,  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying  that  he  was  a  patron  of  literature,  for  prose  com- 
position was  an  art  yet  unknown.  He  entertained  Anacreon  and  Si- 
monides ;  also  Onomacritus,  till  he  was  detected  in  interpolating  the 
oracles  ascribed  to  Musaeus.^  In  order  to  instruct  the  people  he  placed 
Hermae  in  the  streets,  having  moral  apophthegms  inscribed  on  their  sides, 
whence  they  obtained  the  name  of  Hipparchic  (iTnrdpxeLoL),^  In  short, 
so  mild  and  benignant  was  the  rule  of  the  Peisistratids,  before  the  murder 
of  Hipparchus,  that  it  was  compared  to  the  reign  of  Cronus  or  Saturil.* 
Hipparchus  drew  in  a  measure  his  fate  upon  himself.  Slighted  by  Har- 
modius,  he  revenged  himself  by  grievously  insulting  his  sister.  She 
was  summoned  to  attend  some  procession  as  a  Canephoros,  or  basket- 
bearer,  an  honour  coveted  by  the  foremost  families  in  the  land ;  but 
when  she  appeared,  Hipparchus  rejected  her  as  unworthy  of  it.     Stung 

^  KOiv&s   dc    iravT€s    oi    IIcta-taTfiartdat  Koi   diro6av6vTos   rpia   €Trj  €rvpavu€v6rj(rau 

Tvpapyoi    (XtyovTO. —  Pchol.    ad   Aristoph.  *A,6rjvaToi  vno  rov  dd€\^v  airrov  'Ittttiov, — 

Vesp.  V.  500.  lb.  p.  229. 

*  *hnrdpx<pf  ^s  r&v  Ueianarpdrov  vcd^tov  *  Herod,  vii.  6  ;  Plat.  Hipp.  1.  c. 

^p  np€vfivTctros  Koi  <ro<f>oiTaTOi, — p.   228  *  Harix)cr.  voc.  ^EpfjLoi, 

(i.   ii.   237,  Bekk.).— oJ    (lirmipxov    sc.)  •'  Plat.  1.  c. 
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by  this  insult,  Harmodins  and  his  lover  Aristogeiton  plotted  the  over- 
throw and  death  of  the  tyrants.  The  festival  of  the  great  Panathensea 
was  chosen  for  carrying  their  plan  into  execntion,  because  on  that 
occasion  the  citizens  were  allowed  to  appear  in  arms.  Hippias  was 
occupied  in  arranging  the  procession  in  the  Gerameicus,  outside  the 
walls  ;  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were  to  take  part  in  it,  were 
also  there,  and  observing  one  of  their  friends  talking  familiarly  with 
Hippias  they  fancied  that  they  were  betrayed.  Under  this  impression, 
and  with  a  determination  to  effect  something,  they  rushed  through 
the  gate  into  the  city,  and  meeting  with  Hipparchus  near  the  Leocorion, 
or  monument  of  Leos,  they  slew  him.  But  Harmodius  was  instantly 
killed  by  the  guards,  whilst  Aristogeiton  was  soon  afterwards  seized 
and  put  to  the  torture.^  A  memorable  incident  in. Athenian  history ! 
and  recorded  by  inscriptions,  statues,  and  frequent  allusions  to  it  by 
poets  and  orators,  but  more  especially  by  some  famous  scolia,  or  songs, 
in  the  mouth  of  every  citizen.     The  following  is  one  of  them : 

iv  fjLVfyrov  kKoBi  t6  ^i<f>os  <f)opTiar», 
&(nr€p  'Apfiobios  ic'  ^AptaToytirci^v, 
St€  tAi^  Tvpajfuov  KTaP€Tr}Pf 
larov6fU)vs  T  ^ABfjvas  (i70ifj<rdrr}v.^ 

My  sword  I'll  bear  in  myrtle  hid, 

As  once  Harmodius  and  his  lover, 
Who  slew  Hipparchus  and  thus  did 

Their  country's  equal  laws  recover. 

Freedom  and  equality  were  not,  however,  as  the  song  had  it,  the 

immediate  result  of  the  act  of  the  tyrannicides;   which  in  spite  of 

its  celebrity,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  prompted  rather  by  private  pique 

than  by  patriotic  motives.     On  the  contrary,  Hippias  ruled  three  or 

four  years  longer  with  increased  severity.^  We  will  mention  some  of  his 

acts  that  are  connected  with  the  monuments  and  topography  of  Athens. 

There  was  a  courtesan  named  Leasna,  beloved  by  Aristogeiton.    Hippias 

^  Thucyd.  loc.  cit. ;  Herod,  v.  55.  &c.,  consider  these  to  be  four  stanzas  of 

2  Athen.  xv.  50,  where  there  are  four  one  and  the  same  poem.    Cf.  Aristoph. 

different  forms  of  it.     Some  able  critics,  Lysis.  633,  et  ibi  schol. ;  Acham.  v.  68. 

however,  as  Lowth,  Prunck,  Schneidewin,  *  Herod,  ib.  62 ;  Thucyd.  1.  c. 
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pnt  her  to  the  torture,  to  extort  from  her  a  confession  of  Aristogeiton's 
accomplices,  but  rather  than  do  so  she  bit  oflf  her  tongue.*  In  com- 
memoration of  the  act,  and  by  a  play  upon  her  name,  a  statue  of  a 
lioness  without  a  tongue  was  erected  on. the  Acropolis.  From  one  of 
his  regulations  it  would  appear  that  the  upper  storeys  of  some  of  the 
Athenian  houses  overhung  the  streets,  that  they  had  steps,  or  perrons, 
before  them,  as  we  have  already  remarked  concerning  the  so-called 
Cranaan  city,  with  railings,  and  that  the  doors  opened  outwards.  For, 
according  to  the  treatise  on  domestic  economy  ascribed  to  Aristotle, 
Hippias  ordered  all  such  things  to  be  sold,  and  the  owners  were  com- 
pelled to  buy  them  in.*  He  is  also  said  to  have  instituted  a  tribute 
payable  to  the  priestess  of  Athena  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and 
marriages ;  a  measure  of  wheat,  another  of  barley,  and  an  obol.^ 

Hippias  was  ejected  by  the  Alcmaeonids,  a  powerful  Athenian 
family,  which  had  been  banished  for  a  previous  attempt  to  upset  the 
Pisistratids.  As- we  have  already  said,  Megacles,  one  of  their  members, 
had  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affair  of  Cylon.  Cleisthenes  was 
now  at  their  head.  He  is  said  to  have  bribed  the  priestess  at  Delphi 
by  building  a  temple  with  a  marble  facade,  while  he  had  only  con- 
tracted to  erect  one  of  tufa  (ttw/wi/o?  X/^09) ;  *  and  the  oracle  persuaded 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  liberate  Athens  from  the  tyrant.  The  first 
attempt,  under  Anchimolius,  failed.  The  Lacedaemonians  landed  at 
Phalerum,  but  Hippias  had  obtained  1000  cavalry  from  Thessaly,  and 
having  cleared  all  the  country  about  Phalerum  to  facilitate  their  evo- 
lutions, the  invaders  were  completely  defeated.  On  the  next  invasion, 
which  was  undertaken  by  land,  Gleomenes  and  the  Spartans  were 
successful,  captured  Athens,  and  shut  up  Hippias  in  the  Pelasgicum, 
where  he  would  have  been  able  to  defy  them.  But  his  children  and 
nephews,  who  had  been  sent  out  of  the  country,  were  seized,  and  in 
order  to  recover  them  he  agreed  to  evacuate  Athens  in  five  days.*  This 
event  took  place  in  01.  67.3  (b.c.  510). 

*  Polyaen.  viii.  46.  Cf.  Lactant.  De  Falaa  *  Herod,    v.    62.     J  lutarch,    however, 
.Rel.  i.  20 ;  who,  however,  tells  the  story      ascribes  this  story  to  the  malignity  of 

differently.  Uerodotus  (t.  ix.  p.  416,  Reiske). 

*  De  cura  rei  lam.  ii.  2,  4.  «  Herod,  v.  65.     Cf.  Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
®  Ibid.  It  was  probably  a  registration  fee.      1 150  sqq. 
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No  sooner  was  the  tyrant  expelled  than  dissensions  arose  between 
Cleisthenes  and  Isagoras,  the  chiefs  of  the  Alcmaeonids,  till  Cleisthenes, 
by  courting  the  democracy,  obtained  the  expulsion  of  his  opponent. 
By  some  he  is  celebrated  as  haying  perfected  Solon's  constitution ;  and 
it  is  certain,  at  all  events,  that  he  broke  up  the  power  of  the  aristocracy 
by  admitting  foreigners,  metics,  and  slayes  to  citizenship,  and  especially 
by  increasing  the  number  of  the  tribes  from  four  to  ten,  and  thus  de- 
molishing the  influence  of  the  Eupatrids  arising  from  local  connections. 
The  names  of  the  ten  tribes  were  Erechtheis,  -SJgeis,  Pandionis, 
Leontis,  Acamantis,  (Eneis,  Cecropis,  B^ippothoontis,  Aiantis,  and 
Antiochis.  Cleisthenes  also  increased  the  number  of  the  Senators  to 
five  hundred,  fifty  being  elected  for  each  tribe;  and  these  bodies  of  fifty, 
under  the  name  of  Prytanes,  presided  by  turns  over  public  affairs.^ 
But  it  will  suffice  to  have  adverted  to  so  many  of  these  political  changes 
as  will  serve  to  explain  subsequent  allusions. 

We  will  now  mention  a  few  things  that  lie  more  within  our  ipime- 
diate  scope.  We  have  adverted  above  to  Thespis  and  the  beginnings  of 
the  drama.  It  seems  probable  that  Peisistratus  introduced  at  Athens 
the  cyclic  chorus  and  dithyramb,^  the  Doric  dialect  of  which  shows  that 
it  was  not  of  native  growth.  Peisistratus  was  a  native  of  Philaidae, 
near  Brauron,  where  the  festival  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated  in  a  very 
boisterous  manner.^  Thespis  was  also  a  Diacrian,  born  at  Icaria,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  worship  of  Dionysus 
were  very  early  introduced.  And  as  the  Diacrians  formed  the  extreme 
democratic  party,  this  may  account  for  Solon's  dislike  of  the  inno- 
vations of  Thespis.  The  view  that  Peisistratus  introduced  the  cyclic 
chorus  is  rather  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  the  tripods,  the 
prize  of  the  victors  in  it,  were  placed  in  the  Pythium,  or  temple  of 
Apollo,  which  Peisistratus  had  built,*  as  well  as  by  the  tradition  that  a 
mask  of  Dionysus  preserved  at  Athens  was  said  to  be  a  portrait  of  that 
tyrant.*    However  this  may  be,  the  dithyrambic  chorus,  with  Thespis' 

>  Aristot.  Pol.  iii.  c.  1.     Cf.  Herod,  vi.  '  Aristoph.  Pax,  874,  and  schol. 

131 ;  Isocr.  Areop.  p.  143,  &c.  *  Photius,  voc.  TlvBiov, 

■  Soe  Donaldson,  Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  ^  A  then.  xii.  c.  44. 
1>.  45  sq. 
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important  addition  of  an  actor,  was  welcomed  by  the  lively  genius  of 
the  Athenians  and  speedily  developed  into  the  regular  drama.  Choe- 
rilus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  exhibited  a  tragedy  in  01.  64.2 
(b.c.  523),  four  years  after  the  death  of  Peisistratus.^  He  was  soon 
followed  by  Phrynichus,  who  gained  the  tragic  prize  in  B.C.  511,  the 
year  before  the  expulsion  of  Hippias,  and  thus  the  drama  may  be  said 
to  have  been  completely  established  during  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Peisistratids. 

Attic  tragedy  appears  to  have  been  originally  performed  in  extem- 
pore wooden  theatres  (l/cpia),  and  it  was  the  fall  of  one  of  these,  diiring 
the  representation  of  a  piece  by  Pratinas,  which  led  to  the  building  of 
the  stone  theatre.^  As  to  the  place  in  which  these  scaflfoldings  were 
erected  opinions  are  very  much  divided.  Some  writers  place  them  in 
the  agora,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  Acropolis;  others  in  the 
LenaBum  on  the  soutl^-east  side ;  whilst  others,  again,  think  that  some- 
times one  sometimes  the  other  of  these  spots  was  selected ;  and  perhaps 
this  last  opinion  is  the  most  correct.  That  these  primitive  exhi- 
bitions sometimes  took  place  in  the  agora  must  be  admitted,  except  we 
are  to  reject  in  a  lump  the  testimony  of*  scholiasts  and  lexicographers. 
Photius,  Eustathius,  and  others  say  so  expressly;^  and  it  further 
appears,  that  above  the  spot  where  the  stage  was  erected,  and  therefore 
probably  near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  on  the  north-west  side,  there 
stood  a  poplar  tree,  which  those  who  could  not  get  a  place  in  the  theatre 
were  accustomed  to  mount,  whence  the  proverb  *a  view  from  the 
poplar  '  (air  alyetpov  or  Trap'  atyeipov  dia),  to  denote  a  bad  place.*  And 
that  the  agora  was  on  this  side  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  time  of  the 

*  Suidas,  voc.  XoipiXoy.  support  of  the  charge. 

*  Idem.  voc.  Uparivas.  *  *A6rivji<riv   aiytipos  riVf  $y  TrXi/aioy  ra 

*  "ixpia  •  ra  h  tji  ayopa'  a<^'  &v  tBi&vro  iKpia  htfjywvro  c «  rriv  Oiav  irph  rov  Btarpou 
rov9  Aiowa-ioKovs  dySivas  irpXv  §  Kara-  y(V€ar6af  ovt<o  Kparivos, — £ekk.  An.  Graec. 
(rKtva<r$TJv(u  rb  tv  Liovvtrov  Oiarpov. — Phot.  p.  354.  'Att*  alytipov  Bta  kolL  irap*  atytipov ' 
Cf.  Enfitath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  iii.  350.  Leake,  ff  airo  t&v  ivxccnav  alytipos  yap  ivdv<»  ^v 
who  held  that  the  primitive  wooden  rov  Oearpov,  o</)'  i)ff  oi  firi  ^x°vt€s  tSitov 
theatre  was  only  in  the  Lenasum,  charges  fBtmpmfv, — lb.  p.  419.  Cf.  Hesych.  in 
Photius  with  error  in  saying  tv  tJ  dyopq,  Aiyeipov  6(a,  and  'Att  alytlpfav, 

(vol.  i.  p.  247),  but  adduces  nothing  in 
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Peisistratids  is  evident  from  the  circumstance  that  Peisistratus,  the  son 
of  Hippias,  erected  in  it  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  which  remained 
there  in  the  time  of  Thncydides,  as  we  shall  see  further  on. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  some  passages  which  show  that  dra- 
matic contests  also  took  place  in  the  Lenaeum  or  peribolos  sacred  to  the 
Lensean  Dionysus,  at  the  south-east  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  before  the 
theatre  was  built  ;^  but  these  were  probably  in  the  festival  called  the 
Lenaea  (t^  Arfvaui),  celebrated  in  the  month  Gamelion,  when  these 
representations  would  very  naturally  take  place  in  the  proximity  of 
the  temple  of  the  Lenaean  Dionysus ;  while  those  during  the  great 
Dionysia,  we  may  conclude,  were  originally  held  in  the  wooden  theatre 
in  the  agora.  The  existence  of  a  primitive  orchestra  here,  near  the 
spot  where  afterwards  stood  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
is  strongly  confirmative  of  this  view.*  This  orchestra  was  probably 
first  used  for  the  performances  of  the  cyclic  chorua.  We  have  only  the 
evidence  of  Suidas,  in  the  article  TLparLvofi:,  before  quoted,  respecting 
the  building  of  the  stone  theatre  and  its  date,  which  he  fixes  in 
Olympiad  70.1,  or  b.o.  500.  It  was  constructed  in  the  Lenaeum,  or 
Dionysiac  enclosure,  which,  as  we  have  said,  lay  under  the  south-east 


cV  f  Tovs  ayS>vas  ^ov  nph  tov  r6  Btarpov 
oiKodofiriOrjvcu,  6vofidCovT€s  cVl  Arjvcu^* 
fOTiv  dc  cV  avT^  Koi  lepbv  Liovvtrov  Ai;vaiov. 
Phot.  Lex.;  Bekk.  An.  Gr»c.  p.  278; 
Hesych.  'EttI  ,  Ar^valt^  ay&v.  Let  us 
observe  here  that  the  phrase  cVl  Ai;rac^, 
as  in  Aristophanes,  Acharu.  504 — airoX 
yap  €(rfuv  oxnrl  A.rjv€u<^  r'  ayoiu — though  it 
may  have  originally  meant  a  contest  in  or 
at  the  Lenaeum,  came  in  process  of  time 
to  denote  rather  an  agon  in  honour  of  the 
Lenaean  Dionysus,  or  the  Lenaean  festival. 
In  fact,  as  a  designation  of  place,  it  would 
have  ceased  to  have  any  meaning,  as  the 
plays  at  the  Great  Dionysia  were  also  per- 
formed at  the  Lenaeum.  The  words  of  the 
law  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (Mid.  p.  517, 


Reiske),  ^  cVi  Arjval^  nofinrif  do  not  admit 
such  a  meaning,  for  it  would  be  absurd 
to  imagine  a  solemn  procession  confining 
itself  to  a  place  like  the  Lenseum.  cVc 
Afjvai^  means  the  Lensean  festival  in 
Plato,  Protagoras,  327  D  (i.  i.  187,  Bekk.) : 
aypioi  Tiv€t,  oloi  ntp  o^r  iripvfrt  ^(pMKpdrrft 
6  noufrris  cdidojcv  «rl  Ativaiip.  Some- 
times the  form  occurs :  ALovwna  to  M 
Arfvai^ — Boeckhj  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  i.  No.  157 ; 
Bangab6,  *  Ant.  Hell^niques,'  t.  ii.  p.  501. 
Cf.  Wieseler,  'Disputatio  de  loco,'  &c., 
p.  13,  note  40. 

*  'Opxqirrpa  .  .  .  T6iros  cVi^ai^r  cij 
ncuniyvpiv,  Ma  ^Appjotiov  ical  'Aptoroyci- 
Tovos  cucovcf . — Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  'Opxrjarpa  • 
TTpSarov  iKkffOrf  iv  rj  ayop^  ciro  KaX  tov 
Bidrpov  rh  Kara  ^fiiicvKkoy. — Phot.  Lex. 
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side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  upper  part  of  the  koTXop,  or  place  for  the 
audience,  was  excayatedout  of  the  cliff;  whilst  the  lower  part,  including 
the  stage,  was  constructed  of  wood  and  masonry.  At  first,  probably, 
it  was  but  a  rude  construction  in  comparison  with  what  Lycurgus  the 
orator  made  it  about  a  century  and  a  half  later.  There  is  even  reason 
to  believe  that  the  stone  and  marble  seats  for  the  spectators  were  not 
added  till  that  time,  except,  perhaps,  those  higher  ones  actually  cut 
out  of  the  rock ;  for  we  find  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes  alluding  to 
the  ifcpuLy  or  wooden  benches,  long  after  the  stone  theatre  was  in 
existence.^  A  passage  in  the  '  ThesmophoriazussB '  of  Aristophanes 
seems  to  confirm  our  notion  that  the  lower  benches  were  still  con- 
structed of  wood.  One  of  the  women  in  the  play,  after  alluding  to 
Euripides'  abuse  of  the  female  sex,  and  the  bad  impressions  of  them  it 
had  given  the  men,  proceeds  to  say : 

&{rr*  (vBvs  €lai6vTfs  dnb  rSty  lKpia>v 

vno^ifcovtr  ^fuisf  a-KOTmvvrai  r  tlBtios. — v.  394. 

"  The  men  no  sooner  fill  the  wooden  seats 
Than  they  stare  up  and  scrutiuize  lis  ihence :" 

a  passage  which  seems  to  show  not  only  that  the  women  sat  apart  from 
the  men,  but  also  that  they  occupied  the  upper  seats,  which  were  of 
stone.^  The  excavations  undertaken  in  1862,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  described  in  the  proper  place,  have  now  laid  bare  the  whole  of 
this  magnificent  theatre:  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
revelations  of  classical  antiquity  that  has  been  made  in  our  days. 

An  event  was  now  at  hand  that  was  to  change  the  whole  face  of 
Athens — its  capture  by  the  Persians.  But  before  relating  it,  let  us 
endeavour  to  realize  the  appearance  of  the  primitive,  or  as  it  has  been 
sometimes  called,  the  Thesean  city. 

First,  then,  we  must  remark  that  it  was  surrounded  with  a  wall. 
This  is  clear,  from  the  account  given  above,  from  Thucydides,  of  the 
assassination  of  Hipparchus,  where  it  is  said  that  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton  rushed  through  the  gate  into  the  city  (p.  78). 

'  iKptW  ifr<^(riff.    Crat.  Inc.  Fab.  Frag.  '  The  scholiast  on  the  passage  observes : 

no.  li.  Meineke.  a>r  tri  iKpltav  ovrtov  iv  ra  Btarpip. 

a  2 
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All  we  can  collect  about  this  wall  is,  that  it  was  of  considerably  less 
extent  than  the  one  afterwards  built  by  Themistocles,  who  is  said  to 
have  enlarged  it  on  every  side.^  Supposing  that  the  Gate  of  Hadrian, 
from  the  inscription  on  it,  marked  the  boundary  of  the  Thesean  city  on 
the  south-east,  then  we  may,  perhaps,  assume  that  the  wall  described  a 
rude  circle  round  the  Acropolis  with  a  radius  about  equal  to  the  distance 
of  that  gate  from  it.  That  the  configuration  of  it  was  circular  we  may 
infer  from  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians  before  the  Persian 
wars : 

Scifiara  Koi  irSkios  rpoxocidcor  &Kpa  Kapr^va} 

"  Why  linger  ye  ?    0  wretches,  fly  to  earth's  remotest  end. 
Nor  seek  your  wheel-shapM  town,  your  homes,  and  fortress  to  defend." 

In  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  remains  of  a  wall  still  traceable  on 
the  crest  of  the  Museum  and  Pnyx  hills  may,  as  Gurtius  suggests,^  have 
belonged  to  the  primitive  enclosure.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  wall 
must  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratids ;  but  that  it  was  built 
by  them,  as  the  author  just  mentioned  thinks,  is  hardly  probable.  Their 
public  works  have  been  recorded,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  one  so  impor- 
tant should  have  been  omitted  in  the  list.  The  fact  of  this  enclosure 
being  ascribed  to  Theseus,  moreover,  shows  that  it  had  originated  time 
out  of  mind.  If  carried  round  with  the  radius  mentioned  it  would  have 
included  the  Areiopagus,  and  the  modern  bazaar ;  but  the  high  ground 
on  the  north-west  on  which  stands  the  so-called  Theseium,  and  the 
Olympium  and  neighbouring  temples  on  the  south-east,  would  have 
been  excluded.  In  the  midst  stood  the  Acropolis,  strongly  fortified  with 
a  wall  all  round,  and  especially  at  its  western  entrance,  with  a  fortress 
called  the  Enneapylon.  Above  this,  probably,  was  a  propylaeum.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  besides  the  Erechtheium,  and  perhaps  a  few 

*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  Stud.  i.  59.  '  The  statement  of  Isoci-ates, 

'  Herod,  vii.  140.  that  the  Athenians  abandoned  the  city  on 

'  Erlautemder  Text,   S.   31.     Curtius  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  because  it 

also  mentions  that  vestiges  of  an  ancient  was  not  fortified  (Panath.  p.  243),  seems 

wall  running  in  the  direction  of  Hadrian's  to  be  a  random  assertion,  contrary  to  the 

Grate,  are  still  perceptible  in  the  modem  testimony  of  the  historians. 
Street  of  Victory  {6^£  r^j  NiVi/f).     Att. 
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other  monuments,  a  new  and  larger  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Heca- 
tompedon,  appears  to  have  been  rising,  but  not  yet  completed.  Bound 
its  sides  were  various  temples,  some  of  them  mere  caverns  in  the  cliff; 
others  lower  down  were  built  of  masonry.  These  will  be  described  in  the 
sequel.  At  the  south-east  side  was  the  new  Dionysiac  theatre ;  at  the 
south-west  side  various  public  buildings  and  temples  bordering  the  agora, 
the  statues  of  the  tyrannicides,  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  &c.  Such 
perhaps,  was  the  general  appearance  of  Thesean  Athens,  when  besieged 
by  the  Persians. 

That  event  happened  in  the  archonship  of  Galliades,  b.o.  480.  The* 
Pythian  oracle  had  directed  the  Athenians  to  defend  themselves  with 
wooden  walls.  The  sagacity,  or  complicity,  of  Themistocles,  inter- 
preted this  to  mean  that  they  must  take  to  their  ships ;  and  this  view 
had  been  supported  by  the  refusal  of  the  sacred  serpent  in  the  Ere- 
chtheium  to  take  its  food.  The  counsels  of  Themistocles  prevailed. 
Athens  was  almost  deserted ;  a  few  only,  unable  or  unwilling  to  fly, 
shut  themselves  up  in  the  Acropolis ;  and  in  order  to  carry  out  what 
they  supposed  to  be  the  commands  of  the  oracle,  erected  some  wooden 
outworks,  or  palisades,  before  the  entrance.  The  Persians,  on  their 
arrival,  found  the  gates  and  wall  of  the  asty  undefended,  and  encamped 
without  opposition  on  the  Areiopagus.  Arming  their  arrows  with 
burning  tow,  they  soon  set  fire  to  and  destroyed  the  wooden  fence.  But 
the  garrison,  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  defence  on  which  they 
had  superstitiously  relied,  still  held  out  obstinately ;  Xerxes  began  to 
despair,  when,  probably  on  a  hint  from  the  Athenian  exiles  of  the  Peisi- 
stratid  faction  who  accompanied  him,  he  succeeded  in  introducing  his 
men  into  the  Acropolis  through  the   temple  of  Aglauros   below,^  no 

*  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Hero-  zur  'J'yrannenzeit  noch  Citadelle,  war  nach 

dotus,  viii.  51  sqq.     It  is  therefore  sur-  Abzug  der  .Pisistratiden  demolirt  worden 

prising  how  Curtius  can  assume,  without  und  am  Aufgange  nur  nothdiirftig  mit 

adducing  the  least  authority,  that  the  for-  Holzwerk     verrammelt."  —  Eriautemder 

'tificatioLsof  the  Acropolis  were  demolished  Text,  p.  31.     The  palisade  was  evidently 

after  the  departure  of  the   Peisistratids,  a  mere  superstitious  compliance  with  the 

and   that   the   only   defence   during    the  oracle,  and  the  Persians   still  found  the 

Persian  siege  was  tlic  ixiliside  :  "  Die  Burfr,  walls  unassailable.     The  existence  of  the 
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doubt  by  means  of  the  subterranean  communication  whicli  modern 
researches  have  proved  to  exist.  The  garrison  were  now  put  to  the 
sword ;  the  temple  was  despoiled,  and  the  whole  Acropolis  burnt.  A 
day  or  two  afterwards,  Xerxes  permitted  the  Athenian  exiles  to  go  up 
and  sacrifice  on  the  Acropolis ;  when  they  found  that  the  sacred  olive, 
although  it  had  been  burnt  along  with  the  temple,  had  thrown  out 
a  shoot  a  cubit  long.^  Ten  months  afterwards,  the  Persian  general 
Mardonius  again  entered  Athens  unopposed,  the  citizens  having  fled 
to  Salamis.  On  this  occasion  he  completed  the  destruction  of  the  city, 
overthrowing  all  the  temples,  walls,  and  houses,  except  a  few  in  whict 
the  Persian  leaders  had  lived.^ 


secret  communicatioa  between  the  Ere-  Athens  and  Attica,  cfa.  xii. 
chtheium  and  ihe  temple  of  Aglauros  had  ^  Herod,  ib.  c.  56. 

been  ingeniously  conjectured  by  Dr.  Words-  *  Idem,  ix.  c.  3,  13 ;  Thucyd.  i.  81). 

worth  before  it  was  actually  discovered. — 
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CHAPTEE  IV. 

Athens  in  the  time  of  Themistocles — City  Wall — Dipylon  —  Cerameicus — Agoi-a — 
Sacred  Gate— Names  of  Dipylon — Peiraic  Gate— Colonus  Agoraeus — Melite — 
Ceiriadse — Barathrum — Gate  Melitides — Ca?le— Gate  Hippades — Objects  in  Melito 
— GoUytus — CydathensBum—  Limme — IScambonid«e  — Itonian  Gate  — Diomeian  — 

•  Diocharean — Acharnensian — Eretria — Demi  and  Comaa— Circumference  of  Wall — 
Population 7-Peira?an  Wall — Phalenim — Long  Walls — Harbours — Peiraeeus,  its 
divisions — Total  circumference— Other  works. 

« 
Althouoh  the  narratives  of  the  destruction  of  Athens  may  be  some- 
what exaggerated,  there  can  be  no  doubt'  that  when  the  inhabitants 
returned  to  it  there  was  an  immense  deal  to  be  done,  both  in  repairing 
and  reconstructing,  before  it  could  be  again  rendered  properly  habit- 
able. But  the  views  of  Themistocles,  who  was  now  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  extended  beyond  this.  In  reconstructing  the  walls  he  was 
determined  to  give  them  a  larger  circuit ;  and  especially,  with  a  view  to 
that  naval  superiority  of  the  Athenians,  which  was  always  uppermost 
in  his  thoughts,  he  resolved  to  construct  new  harbours.  These  works, 
planned,  though  not  entirely  executed  by  him,  mark  him  as  the  founder 
of  the  substantial  greatness  of  Athens ;  its  embellishment,  which 
naturally  came  later,  was  left  to  be  accomplished  by  Gimon  and 
Pericles. 

The  course  of  the  Themistoclean  walls  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
controversy  amongst  topographers,  and  cannot  be  said  even  yet  to  be 
completely  decided.  Most  writers,  however,  are  agreed  upon  a  general 
outline  which  does  not  offer  any  very  important  discrepancies.^     The 

*  In  order  to  avoid  useless  controversy,  by  that  topographer — whose  general  merits 
we  shall  not  liere  discuss  the  hypothesis  we  are  very  far  from  washing  to  depreciate 
of  Forchhammer,  now,  we  believe,  univeT-  — would  almost  seem  to  hav.e'been  arrived 
sally  abandoned.   The  line  of  wall  atkvpted  at  \\y  placing  one  leg  of  his  compasses  on 
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line  drawn  by  Curtius,  one  ^of  the  most  recent,  most  authoritative,  and 
perhaps  most  innovating  of  Athenian  topographers,  does  not  very  mate- 
rially diflfer,  except  on  the  southern  side,  from  that  laid  down  by  Leake 
many  years  before ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  much  consequence,  except  in 
a  purely  antiquarian  view,  whether  the  general  line  deviated  a  few 
yards  to  ,the  right  or  left.  The  situation  of  the  gates  is  more 
important,  as  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  classic  authors,  and 
because  the  direction  of  the  streets  and  the  site  of  some  of  the  monu- 
ments depend  upon  them.  We  shall  therefore  first  endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  situation  of  the  principal  gates,  which  if  once  determined, 
the  line  of  wall  between  them  may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy. At  the  same  time  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe,  in  connection 
with  the  gates,  the  different  city  regions ;  for  Athens,  as  Themistocles 
made  it,  remained  very  much  the  sanfe  down  to  the  latest  times. 

Unfortunately,  however,  there  is  only  one  gate,  though  the  most 
important  one — the  Dipylon — on  whose  site  we  can  pronounce  with 
anything  like  certainty,  and  about  which  topographers  are  almost 
universally  agreed.^  We  learn  from  Plutarch  that  the  Dipylon  was 
anciently  called  the  Thriasian  Gate  (^ptaa-uic  HvXai)  f  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Harpocration,'  who  repeats  the  same  story  as  Plutarch,  that 
Anthemocritus,  the  herald  despatched  by  Pericles  to  the  Megarensians, 
having  been  put  to  death  by  them,  was  buried  near  that  gate.  Now,  as 
Thria  was  a  demos,  or  borough,  lying  north-west  of  Athens,  the  Thria- 
sian Gate  would  be  on  the  corresponding  side  of  the  city.  Again,  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  Academy  lay  north-west  of  Athens,  and 
the  route  to  it  was  through  the  Dipylon,  from  which  it  was  about  a  mile 
distant.*   From  this  gate  issued  also  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  Eleusis, 


the  Acropolis  and  drawing  a  circle  round  *  Dr.  Wordsworth   stands,  we  believe, 

it,  answering   to  the  measure  given   by  alone  in  placing  it  on  the  site  commonly 

Thucydides.    In  this  way  he  brings  the  ascribed  to  the  Peiraic  Gate. 

Ilissus  within  the  city,  contrary   to  all  '  Pericl.  c.  30. 

ancient  testimony,  and  without  pretending  *  Voc.  'AvBtfioKpirot, 

to  support  his  views  by  any  vestiges  of         *  Li  v.  xxxi.  25;  Cic.  Dc  Fin.  v.  1. 

ancient  remains. 
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which  was  bordered  with  tombs,  among  which  Pausanias  saw  that  of 
Anthemocritus,  before  mentioned.*  These  ancient  notices  are  confirmed 
by  some  recent  discoveries  of  tombs  near  the  church  of  Agia  Triada, 
a  little  northwards  of  the  bottom  of  the  modern  Hermes  Street,  the 
assumed  site  of  the  Dipylon ;  especially  the  tomb  of  Dexileos,  a  knight 
who  fell  at  Corinth,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe-in  another 
part  of  this  work. 

A  further  proof  of  the  site  of  this  gate  may  be  derived  from  its 
having  stood  in  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Cerameicus ;  whence  it  was 
also  called  the  Cerameican  Gate.^  And  that  the  Cerameicus  lay  on  the 
north-west  side  of  the  city  is  evident  from  its  having  included  the 
Academy  as  well  as  the  agora,^  whence  the  Cerameicus  was  sometimes 
called  Academeia ;  whilst  on  the  other  hand  the  agora,  from  its  being  in 
that  region,  came  to  be  called  by  later  writers  the  Cerameicus.  Hence, 
from  its  lying  both  within  and  without  the  walls,  these  respective  parts 
were  designated  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicus.*  After  the  build- 
ing of  the  wall  of  TKemistocles,  it  was  the  Dipylon  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  two.  Whether  there  was  an  Inner  Cerameicus  in 
the  Thesean  city  may  be  a  question.  Thucydides,  in  the  passage  which 
we  have  quoted  above  (p.  76)  respecting  the  assassination  of  Hipparchus, 
merely  says  that  Hippias  was  arranging  the  Panathenaic  procession 
in  the  Cerameicus^  without  adding  the  distinguishing  epithet  ov^er ; 
which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that  part  of  that  region  was  first  included 
within  the  walls  by  Themistocles.  We  may  add  here  that  the  deme 
Cerameicus  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Pausanias  says  that  the 
Cerameis  derived  their  name  from  Ceramus  (Ke/oa/z-o?),  a  son  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne ;  but  Philochorus  says  that  they,  were  so  called  from  their 
exercising  the  trade  of  potters ;  though  he  also  states  that  they  sacrificed 
to  Ceramus,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  potters.^ 

This  will  be  a  proper  place,  in  connection  with  the  Dipylon  and 

*  i.  36,  3.  rbv  ivros  rou  AittvXov  Kepa/jiecKdi^. — Plut. 
^  Hesych.  voc.  Aijficdo-c  TrvAair.  Sull.  14.  rraphr^  IlvOobaipm,  cKT^rrfi- 
'  Hcsych.  voc.  'Aieadi^/iiia.  x^^^  '*'  Kcpo/i^tic^. — Plat.  Parm.  p.  127. 

*  fio-t  b€  Svo  KcpafifiKot,  6  fi€v  cfw  tci-  '^  Pausan.  i.  3,  1 ;  Harpocrat.  in  Kcpa- 
Xovy,  6  8c  «Wor. — Idem,  voc.  KtpafiiiKos.      fifty  and  KtpafinKos, 
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Cerameicus,  to  settle  the  situation  of  the  agora.  We  have  shown  above 
(p.  81)  that,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Peisistraids,  the  agora 
must  have  laiu  at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  There  was  ample 
room  for  it  between  that  spot  and  the  Areiopagus  on  one  side,  and  the 
Thesean  wall  on  the  other ;  but  in  all  probability  it  was  enlarged  when 
the  new  wall  was  built.  The  site  for  it  is  marked  out  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  narrow  valleys  on  the  southern  and  western  sides  of 
the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus,  which  must  have  been  still  deeper  in 
ancient  times,  afford  not  sufficient  space  for  a  large  market  place,  in 
which,  besides  the  usual  transactions  of  buying  and  selling,  assemblies 
of  the  people  were  sometimes  held,-  religious  processions  took  place, 
and,  on  certain  occasions,  evolutions  of  cavalry  were  exhibited.^  But 
on  the  northern  s'de  the  ground  is  open  and  level  to  any  extent  in  a 
northerly  direction,  whilst  on  the  east  and  west  two  gentle  eminences 
leave  a  space  between  them  of  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  required.  Of  these  eminences  the  western  one, 
on  which  stands  the  reputed  temple  of  Theseus,  and  which,  as  we  shall 
show  further  on,  was  Colonus  Agoraeus,  is  still  sufficiently  defined ; 
while  the  eastern  one,  from  its  being  covered  with  buildings,  is  not  so 
immediately  perceptible.  It  is  that  on  which  stands  the  gate  of  the 
new  agora.  M.  Pervanoglu  has  pointed  ouf*  that  this  building  stands 
on  its  ancient  level,  as  is  plain  from  the  gateway  and  the  road  which 
passes  through  it ;  whilst  the  floor  of  the  portico  of  Attains,  on  the 
western  side  of  it,  is  buried  to  a  depth  of  about  eight  metres  (twenty- 
six  feet),  and  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  on  the  east,  six  metres 
(nineteen  and  a  half  feet).  Anciently,  therefore,  this  gate  must  have 
stood  on  a  ridge  of  ground  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  agora,  which  has  been  raised  by  rubbish  and  ruins  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Eoman  Forum.  Hence  the  surrounding  hills,  the 
Acropolis,  the  Areiopagus,  and  Colonus  Agorseus  on  the  west,  whose 
height  has  not  been  increased  by  the  same  cause,  must  have  presented 
more  marked  and  striking  features  in  ancient  times  than  they  do 
now,  and  have  formed  a  well-defined  boundary  for  the  agora. 

*  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  c.  3,  s.  2.  '^  Philologiis,  t.  xxiv.  p.  457. 
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That  the  site  here  described  was  that  of  the  agora  is  strongly  cor- 
roborated by  some  inscriptions,  belonging  tp  the  fourth  century  B.C., 
found  upon  it  about  twenty  years  ago,  under  the*  northern  side  of  the 
Areiopagus.  The  subjects  of  them  are  here  immaterial,  the  only  thing 
important  for  our  object  being  that  two  of  them  are  ordered  to  be 
placed  before  the  Bouleuterion,  or  senate  house,  and  a  third  near  the 
statue  of  Zeus  Eleutherios.^  All  these  inscriptions  were  found  together, 
under  the  foundations  of  a  small  house.  They  cannot,  therefore,  have 
been  in  their  original  place ;  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  brought 
from  any  great  distance,  and  it  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  agora  as  described  by  Pausanias,  that  the  statue  and  portico  of  Zeus 
Eleutherios  and  the  Bouleuterion  lay  not  yery  far  from  each  other  and 
near  the  spot  where  the  inscriptions  were  discovered. 

Proceeding  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  Diplyon,  which  stood 
at  the  north-westernmost  angle  of  the  walls,  the  next  gate  must  have 
been  one  between  the  little  hill,  or  rock,  on  which  stands  the  church  of 
St.  Athanasius,  and  the  northern  foot  of  the  Nymphs'  Hill.  It  is  alto- 
gether improbable  that  there  should  have  been  another  gate  iu  the 
intervening  space ;  for,  first,  the  distance  is  too  inconsiderable  (less 
than  three  hundred  yards)  to  admit  of  one ;  and,  secondly,  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  from  the  rock  just  mentioned  and  the  more  extended 
height  of  Colonus  Agorseus  in  its  rear,  would  have  afforded  no  com- 
modious approach  to  such  a  gate  from  within.  Dr.  Ernst  Curtius, 
indeed,  affirms  that  there  are  vestiges  of  a  gate  in  the  hollow  between 
Agia  Triada  and  Agios  Athanasios,  and  thinks  this  may  have  been 
the  Peiraic  Gate.'  Now  this  was  a  very  natural  place  for  a  gate,  for 
the  nature  of  the  ground  would  make  it  a  convenient  outlet  from  the 
city.  But  a  gate  here  would  most  probably  have  been  the  original 
Dipylon,  the  site  of  which,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe,  must  have 

*  ?ee  RangaW,  Ant.  Hell^u.  t.  ii.  Nos.  *  Erljiutemdor  Text  der  siebeu  Karten, 

381,   430,    478.      Cf.   Kumanudes,   Pro-  S.   32.     As    the  aspirate   is  dropped  in 

gramme  of  Archa.»ol.  Soc.  in  Athens,  July,  modern  Greek,  we  have  written  Agios  for 

1861,  p.  16;  Arch.  Ephemeris,  4104,  57;  "Ayior. 
4108,  51;  Cm-tius,  Att.  Stud.  ii.  29. 
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been  altered.  For  the  whole  hillock  on  which  the  church  of  Agia 
Triada  stands  is  made  grqund,  as  appears  from  the  ancient  tombs  dis- 
covered near  it  a  few  years  ago,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  the  sequel, 
buried  at  a  depth  of  about  thirty  feet.  These  could  not  have  been 
within  the  walls,  because  burial  inside  the  city  was  not  permitted. 
The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  of  the  lower  and  more  ancient 
tombs  having  later  ones,  of  the  Boman  period,  above  them,  show  that  the 
tumulus  is  artificial.  There  are  two  occasions  on  which  it  may  pro- 
bably have  been  made :  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Philip  V.  in  b.c.  200, 
and  that  by  Sulla  in  b.c.  86.  It  may  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  former. 
Sulla  captured  Athens  by  throwing  down  part  of  the  wall  near  the 
Heptachalcum,  probably  between  the  Peiraic  Gate  and  Dipylon,^  which 
he  had  learnt  was  not  sufficiently  guarded.  The  making  of  the  mound 
not  only  for  the  purpose  of  attack,  but  also  of  destroying  the  celebrated 
tombs  before  the  Dipylon  and  spoiling  the  finest  approach  to  Athens 
is  quite  in  accordance  with  what  we  hear  of  Philip's  spiteful  proceedings.* 
However  this  may  be,  a  new  Dipylon  seems  to  have  been  erected,  not 
very  far  from  the  original  one.     Curtius,  in  the  map  of  Athens  in  his 

*  Attische  Studien'  (No.l),  and  also  in  his  *Sieben  Karten,'  included  Agia 
Triada  and  the  tombs  near  it  in  his  line  of  wall,  but  in  his  plan  in  the 

*  Erlauternder  Text '  to  the  latter  (p.  38)  has  drawn  a  new  and  doubtless 
more  correct  line,  two  or  three  hundred  yards  to  the  east.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely,  as  he  suggests  there,  that  the  law  forbidding  burials  in  the 
city  had  been  altered  before  the  time  of  the  Corinthian  war  (b.c.  394). 

At  the  spot  indicated  near  the  foot  of.  the  Nymphs'  Hill  there  are 
evident  remains  of  a  gate,  as  well  as  vestiges  of  a  wall  in  the  direction 
of  the  Dipylon.  Now,  what  was  the  name  of  this  gate  ?  Forchhammer, 
who  is  followed  by  one  or  two  writers,  placed  here  what  he  calls  the 
Sacred  Gate ;  not  indeed  precisely  at  the  spot  where  the  vestiges  of  one 
exist,  but  in  conformity  with  his  arbitrary  hypothesis  for  enlarging 
the  circuit  of  the  wall  some  two  hundred  yards  before  it,  where  there 

*  Plut.  Sull.  14.  qiiam  prae  imiK)tonti  ira  est  servatum." — 

*  **  Diruta  non  tccta  sohim  sed  etiam     Liv.  xxxi.  25. 
sepulcra;  necdiviui  humanivc  juris  quid- 
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are  traces  neither  of  wall  nor  gate.  But  this  '  Sacred  Gate  '  is  quite 
an  imaginary  one.  The  only  author  who  mentions  it  is  Plutarch,  in  his 
account  of  the  siege  of  Athens  by  SuUa.^  As  the  passage  is  an  impor- 
tant one  for  Athenian  topography,  we  will  here  state  the  substance  of  it. 
Sulla  appears  to  have  been  encamped  in  the  Outer  Gerameicus,  before 
the  Dipylon ;  for  it  was  here  that  some  of  his  men  overheard  a  conver- 
sation  between  two  old  Athenians,  who  were  complaining  that  the  por- 
tion of  wall  about  the  Heptachalcum  had  not  been  sufficiently  guarded. 
At  this  quarter,  therefore,  Sulla  ma(Je  his  attack,  by  destroying  the  wall 
between  the  Periaic  and  the  Sacred  Gates.  Over  this  breach  he  entered 
the  city  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  amid  the  braying  of  horns  and 
trumpets  and  the  ferocious  shouts  of  the  soldiery,  bent  on  blood  and 
plunder.  The  slaughter  in  the  agora  alone,  .which,  as  we  have  seen,  lay 
in  this  quarter,  was  so  great  that  the  whole  Inner  Gerameicus  was 
drenched  with  blood,  so  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  even  flowed 
through  the  Dipylon,  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  passage 
is  strongly  confirmatory  of  the  agora  having  occupied  the  site  we  have 
assigned  to  it.  For  though  the  story  of  the  blood  flowing  through  the 
gate  is  no  doubt  an  exaggeration,  yet  it  would  have  been  too  gross  a  one 
to  attempt  had  the  agora  been  on  the  south  side  of  the  Areiopagus, 
as  some  topographers  have  assumed. 

Now,  if  the  gate  at  the  north  foot  of*  the  Nymphs'  Hill  was  the 
Sacred  Gate,  then  we  must  look  still  further  southwards  for  the  Peiraic 
Grate ;  and  the  first  A  all  probable  place  we  can  find  for  it  is  between 
the  Nymphs'  Hill  and  the  Pnyx  Hill.  But  the  intervening  space  is  the 
most  improbable  one  in  the  world  for  the  attack.  Not  only  is  it  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  Gerameicus,  but  also  the  ground  outside 
was  and  is  covered  with  deep  hollows  and  ravines  which  would  have 
rendered  the  marshalling  of  troops  impracticable ;  whilst  even  allowing 
this  difficulty  to  have  been  overcome,  they  would  have  had  to  advance 
into  the  city  through  a  narrow  gorge,  where  the  besieged  would  have 
had  every  advantage. 
The  Dipylon  had  many  names.   Besides  being  called,  as  we  have  seen, 

'  Snll.  c.  14. 
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the  Thriasian  Gate  and  the  Cerameican  Gate,  it  had  also  the  appellation 
of  Demiades  Pylee  (Aiy/AtaSe?  ITiJXat),  because  it  was  a  favourite  resort  of 
prostitutes.^  And  as  it  derived  a  bad  name  from  this  circumstance,  so  it 
may  have  obtained  the  good  one  of  the  Sacred  Gate  from  its  being  the 
outlet  to  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  Eleusis ;  which,  however,  in  spite 
of  its  name,  was  a  high  road  and  common  thoroughfare.  When  Plutarch, 
in  his  account  of  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  speaks  in  the  same 
chapter  of  the  Dipylon  and  the  Sacred  Gate,  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  they  were  two  distinct  gates,  for  these  may  have  been  only 
two  different  names  for  the  same  one.  Had  there  been  a  gate  expressly 
set  apart  for  the  Eleusinian  procession,  we  should  assuredly  have  heard 
of  it  from  some  ancient  author ;  and  the  absurdity  of  the  supposition  is 
apparent,  because,  even  according  to  the  hypothesis,  the  road  leading  out 
of  it  very  speedily  joined  the  high  road  to  Eleusis.  Further,  that  the 
Sacred  Way  issued  immediately  from  the  Dipylon  is  shown  by  the  pas- 
sages before  cited  (supra,  p.  88;  respecting  the  tomb  of  Anthemocritus. 
Plutarch  and  Harpocration  say  that  it  was  dose  to  the  Dipylon,^  whilst 
Pausanias  places  it  on  the  Sacred  Way.^ 


*  Hesycli.  Ai;ftta<n.  Cf.  Lucian,  Dialog. 
Meretr.  (t.  iii.  p.  287,  l^eitz). 

*  Trap ^  TCLS  Optatrlovs  irvXas,  al  vvv 
AiirvXov  dvofidCovTcu. —  Plut.  Pericl.  30; 
irp  6  s  rats  Qpiaa-iais  irvXair. — Harp.  ^AvBffi. 

^ABrfvaioi  Kokova-iv  666v  icpav,  ^ hvBtyuoKp'iTov 
irtnoirfTtu  fivrjfia. — i.  36,  3.  It  is  possible 
that  the  gate  which  Plutarch  calls  *  Sa- 
cred *  may  have  been  that  which  some  call 
Eriai,  *  sepulchral '  ('Hpmt  from  ^p/ov,  a 
'barrow,'  or  sepulchral  tumulus).  It 
would  require  but  a  slight  alteration  of 
his  t0xt  {rjplas  for  itpas),  and  Meursius 
has  correcf'ed  in  the  same  way  a  passage 
in  'ITieophraslus :  noaovs  oUi  Korh  ras 
Upas  nv\a£  i^tvriv€\Bai  vtKpovs ;  (Charact. 
Trcpi  dvai(rBrj(ria5 :)  where  he  reads  ffpias 
for  If  pas.  See  Athen.  Att.  iii.  12.  This 
reading  is  also  adopted  by  Dr.  iSheppard, 


in  his  edition  of  the  'Characters'  of  Theo- 
phrastus,  p.  130.  An  rjpiou  was  a  barrow 
such  as  there  ai)pears  to  have  been  before 
the  Dipylon;  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  made  for  that  purpose, 
but  to  have  been  convtrted  to  it.  There 
have  actually  bein  found  here  vast  heaps 
of  bonts,  which  would  justify  and  illus- 
trate the  j[ue8tion  of  Iheophrastus.  Plu- 
tarch, thus  corrected,  would  not  stand  alone 
in  his  denomination  of  this  gate,  but  be 
borne  out  by  Iheophrastus,  and  by  the 
Etymol.  M.  (as  emended  by  Meursius): 
'Hpiat  *  TTvXai  ^ABrjyija'i '  bia  to  tovs  vticpoifs 
tK(l>(p(aB(U  €K€i  (in  TCI  rjpUif  o  coTi  to{>s 
Td(l)ovs.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  there  is  no  authority  for  an  adj. 
Tfpiost  or  ffpalos,  the  form  suggested,  but 
not  adopted,  by  Sylburgius  in  his  note  on 
this  passage  (of  which  the  original  reading 
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AsBTiming  therefore  that  the  Dipylon  and  Plutarch's  Sacred  Gate  were 
identical,  we  will  now  proceed  to  addnce  some  evidence  that  the  Peiraic 
Ghtte  occupied  the  spot  we  have  indicated  for  it  between  the  Nymphs' 
Hill  and  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  from  Plutarch  of  the  battle  between  Theseus  and  the  Amazons 
(supra,  p.  63),  and  though  the  description  is  no  doubt  fanciful,  yet  it 
may  be  used  by  way  of  topographical  evidence,  since  Plutarch,  or  rather 
Cleidemus,  whom  he  quotes,  describes  the  position  and  movements  of 
the  hostile  armies  according  to  the  localities  as  they  existed  in  his 
time.  We  have  seen  that  the  Amazons  faced  the  east,  that  their  line 
extended  from  the  Areiopagus  to  the  Pnyx,  and  that  they  were  attacked 
by  the  Athenians  coming  from  the  Museium  Hill.  The  battle,  there- 
fore, must  have  tabsn  place  in  the  valley  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Areiopagus,  and  it  was  here  that  their  tombs  were  afterwards  shown  in 
the  road  between  those  hills  leading  to  the  Peiraic  Gate.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  avoid  this  consequence.  The  only  other  possible  roads  would 
have  been  one  between  the  Museium  and  Pnyx,  and  perhaps  another 
between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Nymphs'  Hill.  But  these  would  not  suit 
the  line  of  battle,  for  they  run  to  the  south,  and  therefore  the  attack 
must  have  come  from  the  north  instead  of  the  east,  and  the  Amazonian 
line  could  not  have  stood  as  described  by  Plutarch  and  -ZEschylus. 

Another  argument  in  favour  of  the  spot  selected  for  the  Peiraic 
Gttte  has  been  advanced  by  the  late  Professor  Eoss.  Demosthenes  relates 
that  as  he  was  coming  up  late  from  Peirseeus,  Nicostratus  struck  him 
with  his  fist,  and  seizing  him  round  the  waist,  was  thrusting  him 
towards  the  stone-quarries,  when  he  was  rescued  by  some  passengers 
who  heard  his  cries.^  Now,  there  are  no  quarries,  nor  remains  of  any, 
on  the  road  from  Peiraeeus  to  Athens,  except  those  just  under  the 
Nymphs'  Hill.     Hence  this  passage  would  further  show,  that  in  the 


is :  'Hpta*  al  frvkai  *A$rjvaioi),  aud  that  it  pocration,  whom  he  cites,  has  fipicu 
rests  only  on  a  probable  conji-cture.     We         *  Demosth.  c.  Nicostr.  p.  1252,  Beiske. 

do  not  know  why  Leake  (i.  p.  447)  writes  Cf".  Ross,  *  Theseion,'  Vorw.  S.  x. 
this  word  with  an  aspirat«  (Heria'ce).  Har- 
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time  of  Demosthenes  this  gate  was  the  usual  road  to  PeiraBens,  and  had 
consequently  obtained  the  name  of  Peirai'c. 

We  will  add  another  consideration.  It  will  be  seen  when  we  come 
to  the  description  which  Pausanias  gives  of  his  route  through  Athens, 
that  he  must  have  entered  at  this  gate,  or  at  all  events  could  not  have 
entered  at  one  further  to  the  south,  for  in  that  case  the  road  between 
it  and  the  agora  would  have  been  too  long  for  the  objects  which  he 
describes,  and  would  not  have  suited  in  other  respects.  Especially,  if 
he  had  entered  by  a  more  southern  gate,  he  must  necessarily  have 
passed  the  Pnyx,  and  could  hardly  have  done  so  without  noticing  it. 
Yet  he  says  not  a  word  about  it.  And  this  strengthens  the  conclusion 
before  arrived  at,  that  the  gate  in  question  must  have  been  that  on  the 
usual  line  of  road  between  Athens  and  PeirsBeus.  We  will  assume, 
then,  that  the  Peira'ic  Gate  must  have  stood  in  the  valley  beneath  the 
Nymphs'  Hill  and  the  Church  of  St.  Athanasius ;  and  this  is  also  the 
conclusion,  we  believe,  of  most  recent  topographers. 

We  have  before  observed  that  the  height  which  lay  between  this 
gate  and  the  Dipylon,  and  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  agora, 
was  Colonus  AgorsBUs.  Pherecrates,  in  his  drama  called  *  Petale,*  dis- 
tinguishes the  Colonus  within  the  walls  from  the  Colonus  Hippius 
without,  in  the  following  lines : 

OSroff  7r6$€v  JjX6€s ; — Eis  Kok<ov6v  ax^firjVf 
ov  t6p  dyopalop,  dWa  t6v  to>v  \7nr€<av} 

"  Uolla,  whence  came  you  ? — I  liave  been  to  Colonus  ;  not  the  Agorapan,  but  that 
of  the  horsemen.*' 

Both  these  Coloni  seem  to  have  been  demes  or  boroughs,  and  Colonus 
Hippius  is  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  tribe  -Slgeis,  while  the 
AgorsBUs  was  of  the  tribe  Antiochis.  This  point,  however,  is  far  from 
being  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  for  Colonus  appears  also  in  inscriptions 
under  the  tribes  Leontis  and  Ptolemai's.^     The  name,  aryopcuof;,  shows 

*  See  the  third  argument  to  the  CEdipus  *  See  Ross,  Demen  v.  Attica,  p.  11 ; 
Col.  and  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grace,  p.  114  Sauppe,  De  Demis,  p.  19 ;  Leake,  Demi 
(132).  of  Attica,  p.  32, 189. 
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plainly  enough  that  one  of  them  must  haye  heen  within  the  city ;  and, 

indeed,  this  is  expressly  said  by  Harpocration,  who  observes  that  it  was 

near  the  agora,  at  the  place  where  the  Hephaesteinm  and  Eiirysaceinm 

are.*    And  these  two  objects,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  cannot  be 

conveniently  placed,  except  on  this  height.  Pollux  even  says  that  Colonus 

wag  in  the  agora.^     To  the  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  a  scholiast  on 

Aristophanes,  who  remarks  that  it  had  become  customary  to  call  all  the 

district  behind  the  Great  Stoa  "  Colonus";  but  that  this  was  not  correct, 

for  all  that  part  was  Melite,  as  was  recorded  in  the  definitions  of  the 

boundaries.^    And  we  shall  see  directly  that  Melite  was  conterminous 

with  Colonus. 

For,  first,  it  was  near  the  agora.  In  the  *  Parmenides '  of  Plato, 
Cephalus  meets  Adeimantus  and  Glaucon  in  the  agora,  and  they  con- 
duct him  to  Antiphon,  who  lived  near,  in  Melite.*  Again,  Demosthenes, 
in  his  speech  against  Conon,  says,  that  when  walking  in  the  agora  he 
was  met  near  the  Leocorium  by  Ctesias,  who  passed  on  up  to  Melite  ;* 
whence  we  may  infer  that,  besides  being  near  the  agora,  Melite  lay  on 
high  ground.  And  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  must  have  formed  part  of 
it.  For  Plutarch  observes  that  there  was  in  Melite  a  temple  of  Artemis 
Aristobule,  founded  by  Themistocles  near  his  own  house ;  and  here,  in 
Plutarch's  time,  the  corpses  of  the  executed  were  thrown.**  This  is 
confirmed  by  other  authorities.  Plato,  in  his  *  Republic,''  says  that 
Leon  tins  coming  up  to  Athens  from  PeiraBeus,  outside  the  northern  Long 

'  roif£  fU(r0»rovs  KokavaiTas  av6fM(ov,  public  documents,   or  inscriptions.      See 

(vtibrj  irapa  r^  KoXoy^  €iarjiK€<rav^  os  itrn,  the  notes  of  Casaubon  and  Schweighauser 

fr\f}aiop  rrjs  dyopaSf  €v6a  to  'H^mWciov  ad  Athenaeum,  xii.  57.    And  indeed  stones 

Koi  TO  Evpv<rax€4oi/  foriv.    eVaXfiro  ftc  6  bearing  the  word  opos  have  been  found  in 

¥juk<av6s  ovTos  dyopmos. — voc.  KoXcavaiTas,  various  parts  of  Athens. 

'  o  fif  [KoXwvos]  fjv  iv  dyopq. — lib.  vii.  *  oi#c€t  dc  eyyvr  iv  MfXiVi/. — p.  126,  fin. 

g.  133.  *  iraprikBf  irphi  MfXiTfjv  3ya>, — p.  1258, 

•  ovfcos  fifpos  Ti  vvv  &vvrj$€S  y€yov€  to  Eeiske. 
KoXwvou  jcaXcii'  to  ^TTiaBtv  ttjs  picucpas  arroas,  •  Vit.  Them.  c.  22. 

aXX*  ovjc  eo-rt.     MfXin;  yap  3way  eWtw,  »r  "^  p.  439  sub  fin.  (iii.  1.  203,  Rekk.): 

cV  Tois  Spicfiois  yiypanTTcU  t^s  7r(5Xc»r.—  dvtitv  eic  Iletpatwf  virb   t6  fiop^iov  Tfixof 

Schol.  in  Av.  v.  998.     Hence  it  appears  c/crof,  al<rBav6pL€vos  vtKpovs  napa  t^  br)pl<^ 

that    the     boundaries    of    the    different.  Ktiphov^. 
Athenian  regions  were  laid  down  in  some 
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Wall,  perceived  some  corpses  lying  at  the  hangman's  honse.  There 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a  gate  outside  the  northern  wall,  which 
conld  have  been  no  other  than  the  Peiraic  Gate  just  described,  and 
near  it  the  public  executioner  (o  S^^fiiosi)  lived,  who  was  obliged  to 
perform  his  office  outside  the  walls.^  Another  confirmation  has  recently 
come  to  light.  In  a  life  of  the  philosopher  Secundus,  of  which  Ti- 
schendorf  has  published  a  portion  from  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  we  read  : 
"  I  was  going  down  to  Peiraeeus,  for  near  the  road  to  it  is  the  place  for 
executions/'  ^  Now  there  may  still  be  seen  at  this  spot  a  deep  chasm  or 
ravine,  answering  admirably  to  the  ^apciQpov  into  which  the  bodies  of 
the  executed  were  thrown.  It  was  probably  the  same  as  the  Spvyfut 
mentioned  in  the  Aefei?  'VrfToptKal  as  being  in  the  deme  of  Ceiriadse, 
and  as  the  receptacle  into  which  were  thrown  those  condemned  to  death.^ 
Whence  we  may  infer  that  the  Ceii^iadaB  were  seated  just  outside  the 
walls  here,  or  partly  without  and  partly  within ;  and  Sauppe  has  in- 
ferred that  they  were  a  suburban  deme,  from  an  inscription  in  which 
are  found  named  together  PeiraBeus,  Ceiriadas,  Phalerum,  Melit^.* 
This  agrees  well  with  the  place  we  have  assigned  them,  lying  between 
Melite  within  the  city  on  one  side  and  PeiraBeus  and  Phalerum  on  the 
other.    In  the  *  Plutus '  of  Aristophanes,  Chremylus  asks : 

ovKOVv  wrtJXoiTrov  aoi  t6  fidpaBpov  yiyvertu ; — (v.  431) 

as  much  as  to  say,  "Can't  you  go  and  hang  yourself?"  The  scholiast 
on  this  passage  describes  the  harathrum  as  a  dark,  well-like  place, 
having  hooks  (SyKivoi)  in  its  sides,  into  which  malefactors  were  thrown. 
In  the  passage  quoted  from  Bekker's  '  Anecdota '  it  is  said  to  have 
resembled  a  trap,  so  that  those  who  trod  on  it  fell  in.  The  Athenians 
voted  to  throw  Miltiades  into  it,  and  would  have  done  so  had  not  the 

^  Poll.  lib.  ix.  s.  10.  Bavdra  KarayvwrBtvras  eVe/SoXXov.-^Bekk. 

*  See  Curtius,  Att.  Stud.  No.  i.  p.  8.  An.  Graec.  p.  219  voc.  fidpaBpov.  But 
Sauppe  (Philol.  xvii.  p.  152}  reads  the  other  authorities  make  the  Keiriada  be- 
passage  as  follows :  Kort^tuvov  tU  Ueipaidf  long  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Harpocr. 
^v  ydp  6  rdnos  iKtivjn  6  t&v  KokaCofxtvtov.  voc.  pdpaBpov,    Cf.  Hesych. 

•  *ABfiv]ja-t  be  rjv  Upvyfid  n  cV  K€ipiad&v  ^    *  De  Demis  iirb.  Athenanim,  p.  16  aq. 
brffi^  Tfjs  Oivrjibos   ^vX^r,  us   h  tovs   cVi 
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Pry tanes  interfered.  The  8>;/Ato9,  or  execntioner,  was  called  6  eirl  or  irpo^ 
T^  opvyfjLOTi  :^  or  o  cttI  toi)  opvyfiarof;,  *  the  superintendent  of  the 
chasm;'  where  Taylor,  without  necessity,  would  read  t^  opirffiart,} 
But  to  return  to  the  regions. 

Melite,  besides  the  Kymphs'  Hill,  must  also  have  comprehended  the 
Pnyx,  as  appears  from  a  scholium  on  the  '  Birds '  of  Aristophanes,  to 
which  we  have  before  referred.  The  scholiast  there  says:  *'Is  not, 
some  say,  the  whole  of  that  district  in  which  the  Pnyx  is  included  the 
Golonus  called  fiia-0io<:?^  so  usual  is  it  partly  become  to  call  all  that 
district  behind  the  Long  Stoa  '  Golonus,'  though  it  is  not.  For  all  that 
part  is  Melite,  and  is  so  described  in  the  boundary-records  (opia-fiols) 
of  the  city."* 

If  we  were  certain  of  the  position  of  the  Long  Btoa,  this  passage 
would  settle  with  absolute  precision  the  situation  of  Melite ;  but  unfor- 
tunately it  is  the  only  place  in  which  that  portico  is  named.  There 
can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  portico  which  extended 
from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  agora,  which  Pausanias  describes  on  enter- 
ing the  city,  but  to  which  he  gives  no  name  (i.  2,  6  sq.).  For  the  street 
from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  agora  must  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  and  therefore  have  admitted  a  Long  Stoa ;  while  the  Nymphs' 
Hill,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  a  part  of  Melite,  as  well  as  the  Pnyx, 


'  Deinarch.  c.  DemoBth.  iv.  46,  Eeisko ; 
Pollux,  viii.  c.  7. 

*  I*ycurg.  c.  Leocr.  iv.  p.  221,  Reiske. 

>  Another  name  for  Golonus  Agorseus, 
as  a  place  for  hiring  labourers. 

*  fiT]firoT€  oZv  rh  x^pioVf  <f>€Ltri  rti/cr,  tKtlvo 
nap  ^  irepcXa/ifSavcrai  koi  ^  9rvv£,  KoXo»- 
v6s  €cmv  6  trtpos  6  fiia^tos  Xtyofuvos; 
ovrcos  ^€pos  Tt  vvv  avvt)6€^  yryoi/c  t6  KoXa>- 
vhv  Kak€iv  rh  ^urB€v  rfjs  fiaKpas  trroas, 
aXX'  ovK  €<rrt.  MfXtn;  yap  &irav  iKtlvo,  ens 
iv  Tois  SpiafioU  yrypanrrai  rrjs  ir^kec^f. — 
V.  998.  Dobree  has  spoilt  the  sense  by 
reading  oH  ertpos  for  6  htpos;  which 
would  in  fact  make  three  Coloni ;  one  in 
which  was  the  Pnjrx,  another  the  fiiaOios 


or  ayopaiosj  snd  a  third  the  iinrios.  What 
the  scholiast  means  is :  "  The  Pnyx  is 
not  in  that  other  Golonus  called  fua-Oios ;" 
that  is,  other  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Golonus  imrios.  Forchhammer  para- 
phrases the  passage  as  follows  :  "  Es  mag 
wohl  die  Gegend,  sageu  einige,  jenc  obere, 
in  der  auch  die  Pnyx  begriffen  ist,  der 
Kolonos  sein,  der  eine  von  den  beiden, 
welcher  der  Lohnerberg  hiess.** — p.  72. 
Leake  has  overlooked  this  scholium,  and 
has  placed  Melite  and  the  Gat«  Melitides 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  city,  instead  of 
the  southern;  consequently  misplacing 
also  the  adjoining  deme  Gollytus. 
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would  be  accurately  spoken  of  by  the  scholiast  as  lying  hdiind  it.  At 
all  events,  the  scholiast's  words  show  that  the  Pnyx  was  in  Melite,  and 
we  may  pretty  confidently  assume  that  this  region  must  have  extended 
within  the  walls  from  Colonus  Agoraeus  on  the  north  to  the  valley  or 
ravine  on  the  south,  which  separates  the  Pnyx  Hill  from  the  Museium ; 
but  we  should  not  be  inclined  with  Forchhammer  (p.  64)  to  include 
also  the  latter  hill  within  its  boundaries ;  because  we  think  that  the 
scholiast,  by  mentioning  the  Pnyx,  meant  to  designate  its  extreme 
boundary. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  fix  the  limits  of  Melite,  our  next  task  is 
to  discover  the  situation  of  the  gate  called  Melitides,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  and  by  Marcellinus,  in  his  life  of  Thucydides.  From  its  name, 
it  must  have  lain  somewhere  in  this  region.  Now,  there  are  but  two 
possible  places  for  it;  viz.  on  the  road  between  the  Nymphs'  Hill  and  the 
Pnyx  Hill,  or  on  that  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium.  A  further 
indication  of  its  site  is  that  Thucydides  was  buried  near  it,  in  the  place 
called  Coele  (Ko/Xiy,  or  Kol^tj  6B6^ — *  the  hollow  way  ');^  where  also  was 
buried  Cimon,  the  father  of  Miltiades,  outside  the  city,  as  Herodotus 
adds.^  Now  this  Cimon  was  contemporary  ^ith  Peisistratus,  and  we 
must  therefore  look  for  Coele  outside  the  primitive  or  Thesean  wall ; 
the  remains  of  which  in  this  quarter  of  the  city  may,  as  we  have  before 
remarked,  be  those  still  visible  along  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx  and  Museium 
Hills.  We  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  identify  as  koiXtj  6S09,  or  the 
hollow  way,  the  deep,  ravine-like  road  which  runs  between  these  hills. 
It  answers  well  enough  to  the  name,  and  there  are  traces  of  graves  at 
the  spot.  The  Pylse  Melitides  therefore  would  be  near  the  church  of 
St.  Demetrius.  The  name  of  the  other  gate  in  Melite,  between  the 
Nymphs'  Hill  and  the  Pnyx,  may  probably  have  been  Hippades,  or 
the  Equestrian  Gate,  as  assumed  by  Leake.  What  gives  some  little 
colour  to  the  assumption  is,  that  there  were  displays  of  horsemanship 
at  Phalerum,  and  probably  a  hippodrome  near  Peirseeus,  for  which 
this  gate  would  have  been  convenient.^     Rangabe  would  derive  its  name 

*  Marcellinus,  Vit.    Tluicyd.  sub   fin. ;  ^  vi.  103. 

Pausan.  i.  23,  11.  '  Xenoph.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  1. 

••  ••  •    • 

:•/••   •••::  :  • 

•  •  •         •  "•        •  • 
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from  its  being  accessible  only  to  horsemen  and  not  to  chariots  ;^  and 
this  answers  well  enough  to  the  description  of  the  road  by  M.  Burnouf 
(above,  p.  10).  We  need  only  add  here  that  Hyperides,  the  orator,  was 
interred  before  the  PylsB  Hippades.^ 

The  deme  of  Melite  belonged  to  the  tribe  Cecropis.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  it  was  named  after  the  nymph 
Melite,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Heracles,  who,  according  to  Hesiod,  was 
a  daughter  of  Myrmex,  according  to  Mnsseus,  of  Dies,  son  of  Apollo.® 
The  splendid  temple  of  Heracles  oKe^Ucuco^i,  or  '  the  averter  of  evil,* 
to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  was  built  in  this  quarter,  accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  and  the  statue  of  the  demi-god  within  it  was  the  work 
of  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias.*  But  the  scholiast  must  bo 
mistaken,  as  MuUer  observes,^  either  in  the  time  of  the  building  of 
the  temple  or  in  the  name  of  the  artist  who  made  the  statue ;  for 
Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias,  could  hardly  have  been  living  in  th(^ 
time  of  the  great  plague.  He  may  have  been  led  to  his  opinion  by 
the  epithet  aX€^UaKo<;,  which  however  was  much  older  than  this 
period,  and  probably  brought  from  Delphi  to  Athens.*  In  Melite  was 
the  Melanippeion,  or  heroum  of  Melanippus,  son  of  Theseus,^  and  the 
Eurysaceium,  or  heroum  of  Eurysaces,  son  of  Ajai,  who  dwelt  in 
Melite.*  Here  also  in  Plutarch's  time  the  house  of  Phocion  could  still 
be  seen,  roofed  with  bronze  tiles,  but  in  other  respects,  modest  and 
simple  enough.*  In  the  same  quarter  was  a  large  house  in  which  the 
tragic  actors  rehearsed.** 

The  district  called  CoUytus,"  which  also  appears  to  have  been  a 
deme  or  borough  of  the  tribe  ^geis,  must  have  been  conterminous  with 

»  Nuove  Mem.  dell'  Inst.  1865,  p.  347.        ,  •  Miiller,  Dorier,  i.  p.  455. 

*  X.  Orat.   Vit.   (Plut.   t.   ix.   p.   375,         "  Harpocration,  voc.  McXavtWciov. 
Reiske).  *  Plut.  Solon,  10 ;  Harpocr.  in  voc. 

'  Harpocr.  voc.  MelitS.     But  according  •  Plut.  Phoc.  18. 

.  to  our  present  copies  of  Hesiod,  she  was  a  '^  Phot.     Lex.     voc.     MfXirctty     oUos, 

daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.    Theog.  246.  Heaych. 

*  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  504;  Harpocr.  "  In  inscriptions  always  written  KoX- 
voc.  U  MfXinjff.  Xvrdf,   in  codices  generally   KoXuTT<Jff.— 

*  De  PhidiiB  Vita,  p.  13  sq.  Sauppe,  De  Deuiis,  p.  7. 
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Melite ;  for  Strabo  says  that  their  boundaries,  though  not  marked  with 
posts  or  walls,  were  yet  known  with  accuracy  enough  to  say,  this  is 
Collytus,  this  is  Melite.^  In  order  more  precisely  to  ascertain  its  posi- 
tion we  may  remark  that  Photius  calls  it  a  street  {orrevGmos:)  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  city,  having  an  eponymous  hero  of  the  deme,  and  privi- 
leged with  the  use  of  the  agora.^  Now  all  these  particulars  point  pre- 
cisely enough  to  the  valley  lying  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areiopagus. 
For  it  would  have  been  conterminous  with  Melite,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  city,  and  abutting  on  the  agora  at  its  northern  extremity.  We  may 
infer  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  that  it  was  a  favourite  place  of 
residence,^  and  this  also  agrees  very  well  with  the  central  situation 
which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  Dr.  Wordsworth  indeed  says  that  it 
was  the  least  respectable  quarter  of  Athens,  adding :  "  Hence  it  seems 
that  Demosthenes  (De  Cor.  288.  19,  p.  288,  Keiske)  when  he  speaks  of 
iEschines  as  acting  with  very  limited  success  in  a  tragic  character,  in- 
tends to  add  to  the  bitterness  of  his  sarcasm  by  specifying  also  that 
the  representation  was  in  Collytus."  *    But  he  does  not  produce  any 

*  As  the  passage  has  been  dififerently  is  so  and  so.  'J'his  is  the  interpretation 
interpreted  we  witl  here  insert  it :  /i^  of  Forchhanimer  (Tojjographie,  p.  79,  note 
ovT<av  yctfj  oKpifiSiv  opav,  KaBdirtp  KoXvttov  129)  and  Sauppe  (De  Demis,  p.  7),  and 
fcat  MfkiTTis  (olov  arrjXSiv  fj  ircpi^oXwv) 
TOUTO  fifv  <l}dvai  tf)(f^v  VH^^t  **''*  ^'^^o  /***' 
€<m  Ko\vtt6s,  tovto  Be  McXtTiy,  tovs  opovs 
bt  p.?}  €x(iv  ((TTc IV. — lib,  i.  p.  65,  Cas.  Dr. 
Wordsworth  (Athens  and  Attica,  p.  151), 
Leake  (Topography  of  Athens,  p.  442, 
note  3),  and  Meursius  (De  pop.  Attics, 
under  Colyttns),  take  this  to  mean  that 
the  boundaries  between  Melite  and  Collytus 
were  actually  marked  by  posts  or  walls. 
But  then  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  lasj 
words? — that  you  cannot  tell  the  boundaries 
(roifs  opovs  de  p^  ^X***'  findv).  Strabo  is 
talking  of  places  that  have  no  precise 
boundaries,  and  illustrates  what  he  means 
by  saying,  "just  as  is  the  case  with 
Colyttus  and  MelitS,"  that  is,  they  are 
equally  without  precise  boundaries,  and 
you  can  only  say,  in  a  general  way,  this 


it  appears  to  us  te  be  the  more  correct  one. 

«  Myriob.  cod.  243,  p.  375  B,  Bekk. 
arT€v<JMr6^  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
naiTOtv  street.  ore^wTrof  *  ^  ayvm,  icai  irXa- 
T€ia,  Kal  apipobos.  Hesych.  and  Diodorus 
Sic.  (xii.  10,  extr.)  use  it  as  equivalent  to 
TrXarela.  But  it  may  also  mean  a  pass  or 
ravine  between  two  hills,  as  in  the  (Edipus 
T.  of  Sophocles,  v.  1399,  and  this  defini- 
tion also  suits  very  well  the  place  in 
question. 

'  TO  de  ae  fMr/  /carotfceii/  2dpd€is,  ovdev 
e<m  •  ovb€  yap  'A^i'aioi  wdvrts  KaroiKova-i 
KoXvTTtJv.— De  Exil.  p.  601  (t.  viii.  p.  372, 
Reiske).  -    . 

*  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  151.  We  may 
observe  here  that  Dr.  Wordsworth  and 
Leake  place  Collytus  at  quite  the  opposite 
or  northern  side  of  the  town. 
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evidence  for  this  yiew  except  that  Lucian  probably  assigned  Collytus  to 
Timon,  the  man-hater,  as  an  appropriate  place  for  his  extraction.  But  a 
misanthrope  might  perhaps  be  sought  more  successfully  in  a  fashionable 
than  a  disreputable  neighbourhood ;  and  Timon  must  have  been  a  rich 
man  to  build  himself  a  tower  near  the  Academy.  The  character  which 
-^chines  was  performing  in  Collytus  was  that  of  (Enomaus ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  at  all  probable  that  Demosthenes  meant  any  sarcasm  by  add- 
ing the  name  of  the  placej  for  that  is  inserted  also  by  Harpocration  ^  in 
relating  the  same  adventure,  after  Demochares,  and  by  ApoUonius,  in 
his  sketch  of  the  life  of  ^schines  ;^  and  the  intention  of  these  writers 
could  hardly  have  been  sarcastic,  but  merely  to  identify  the  occurrence. 
Besides  -^schines  appears  to  have  lived  in  Collytus,  for  he  says  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  had  dwelt  there  forty-five  years.^  Nay,  it 
seems  not  improbable  that  the  mishap  may  actually  have  occurred  in 
the  house  in  Melite,  where,  as  we  have  said,  the  tragic  actors  rehearsed  ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  the  boundaries  of  Melite  and  Collytus  were  not 
very  accurately  defined,  and  one  might  often  have  been  mentioned  for 
the  other.  Dr.  Wordsworth's  charge  might,  perhaps,  derive  some 
colour  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch's  life  of  Demosthenes,  where  the 
orator  retorting  upon  Demades,  who  had  compared  himself  to  Athena, 
exclaimed :  "  This  Athena  was  caught  in  adultery  not  long  ago  in 
Collytus."*  But  everybody  knows  that  such  things  might  happen 
in  the  most  fashionable  quarters.  Collytus  was  the  deme  of  Plato,  the 
most  eloquent  of  Attic  writers,*^  though  according  to  some  accounts  he 
was  actually  born  in  ^gina,  whither  his  father  had  been  sent  to  divide 
lands ;  so  that  it  appears  a  man  retained  his  paternal  deme  wherever  he 
might  happen  to  be  bom.  We  have  already  said  that  Timon  the 
misanthrope  was  also  a  CoUytean.® 

'  voc.  ^lo-xavfipoff.  writer,  in  so  precise  a  statement,  would 

'  ap.  Reiske,  Orat  t.  iii.  p.  13.  probably  have  followed  some  authority  or 

®  Ibid.   p.   674.       The  genuineness  of  tradition. 

these  letters  has  indeed  been  much  ques-  *  cap.  11. 

tioned,   but  some  of  them  seem   to  be  *  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Plat.  lib.  iii.  s.  3. 

authentic.     We  have  touched  on  this  sub-  •  Lucian.  Tim.  7  ;  Pausan.  i.  30,  4. 

ject  in  another  place.     At  all  events  the 
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From  what  has  been  said,  we  hope  it  wiir appear  with  as  much  cer- 
tainty as  can  be  reasonably  expected  in  such  a  matter,  that  the  more 
important  half  of  the  city,  from  the  Acropolis  westwards,  was  occupied 
by^  the  four  regions  or  domes  mentioned,  namely,  the  Inner  Cerameicus, 
including  the  agora,  Colonus  Agorseus,  Melite,  and  CoUytus.  The 
Acropolis  itself  appears  to  have  been  uninhabited,  at  all  events  after  the 
Persian  wars,  and  the  same  must  have  been  the  case  with  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  Areiopagus,  appropriated  to  the  court  of  the  same  name ; 
its  western  and  southern  slopes  may  perhaps  have  formed  part  of 
Melite  or  CoUytus.  In  the  eastern  quarters  of  Athens  it  is  not  easy  to 
arrange  with  anything  like  precision  the  situation  of  the  different 
regions.  It  seems,  however,  highly  probable,  as  Leake  has.  assumed, 
that  the  region  called  CydathensBum,  whose  name  suggests  a  reference 
to  some  ancient  and  distinguished  part  of  Athens,  may  have  lain  under 
the  southern  and  eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  we  know  from  Thucy- 
dides  that  this  was  the  oldest  part  of  the  city,  and  contained  some  of 
the  most  primitive  and  venerable  shrines.  We  learn  from  Hesychius 
that  it  was  a  deme  within  the  city,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis.* 
This  region,  therefore,  would  have  contained  the  district  called  Limnae, 
or  *  the  marsh,'  for  such,  from  its  low  situation,  it  might  once  very  pro- 
bably have  been.  It  was  no  deme,  as  the  scholiast  on  Callimachus  im- 
properly calls  it,^  who  appears  to  have  confounded  it  with  a  place  of  the 
same  name  on  the  borders  of  Messenia,  but  only  a  district  (totto?, 
X^P^ov),^  The  LimnsB  included  the  Lenseum,  or  enclosure  .sacred  to 
the  Lenaean  Dionysus,  containing  two  temples  to  him  and  the  Dionysiac 
theatre,  which  will  be  described  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  Cydathenaeum  embraced  the  Museium 
Hill,  and  the  whole  of  the  valley  under  its  eastern  side  to  the  walls 
of  Themistocles.  We  should  be  inclined  to  place  here  the  Scambonidae, 
though  we  have  little  or  no  evidence  to  adduce  in  support  of  the  con- 
jecture, except  that  there  was  a  lane  in  that  region  called  after  Myrmex 

*  KvBaBrjvalos    Bijfios    rrjs    Uav^ovldos      Paiisan.  iii.  2,  6 ;  iv.  31,  3. 

</)vXi)j  €v  a<rT€L. — in  voc.  '  IIarix)cr.  in  voc. ;  schol.  ad  Aristoph. 

*  In  Hymn.  3  ;  cf.  Strabo,  viii.  p.  362;      Kan.  218. 
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(Mup/Ai/.w?  arpairof;),  son  of  Melanippus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a 
heronm  in  Melite,  which  must  in  part  have  adjoined  the  Museium.^ 
Aristophanes  seems  facetiously  to  allude  to  it  as  the  '  Ant's  Path,'  an 
interpretation  which  it  would  literally  admit. ^  It  seems  at  all  events 
pretty  certain  that  the  ScamhonidsB  were  a  city  deme  of  th^  tribe 
Leontis.  It  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  and  Pausanias,  and  by  Plu- 
tarch, as  the  deme  of  Alcibiades,^  but  there  is  nothing  in  these  passages 
to  show  its  situation.  • 

There  must  doubtless  have  been  a  gate  in  the  valley  under  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Museium,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  south 
of  the  present  Military  Hospital,  where  there  are  evident  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall ;  and  there  is  tolerably  satisfactory  proof  that  this  must  have 
been  the  Itonian  Gate.  The  existence  of  a  gate  at  this  spot  may  be  in- 
ferred not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  but  also  from  the  account  of 
Pausanias,  who,  when  describing  his  arrival  at  Athens  from  Phalerum 
mentions  having  seen  here  the  monument  of  Antiope.  Now,  as  Phalerum 
lay  more  to  the  east  than  Peirseeus,  a  gate  leading  to  it  may  be  con- 
veniently sought  in  this  quarter ;  and  it  appears  from  a  passage  before 
cited  from  Plutarch  (supra,  p.  64)  that  a  monument  either  to  Antiope 
or  Hippolyta,  he  was  uncertain  which,  lay  here,  near  the  temple  of  the 
Olympian  Gaea.*  The  name  of  the  gate  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage 
in  the  dialogue  entitled  '  Axiochus,'  sometimes  ascribed  to  Plato. 
Socrates  is  there  described  as  having  gone  out  at  a  gate  leading  to 
Cynosarges* — therefore  to  the  north-east  of  the  one  we  are  considering — 
and  to  have  got  to  the  Ilissus,  when  he  sees  Cleinias  and  others  running 
towards  Callirrhoe,  which  must  have  been  on  his  right  hand.  They  all 
turn  back  in  order  to  visit  Cleinias'  father,  who  lived  near  the  gate 

*  Hesych.andPhot.invoc.  ThisMynnex,  *  t^v  or^Xiyi'  ttju  rrapa  tA  rijff  Trjs  rrjs 

being  the  grandson  of  ITieseus,  must  have  ^OXvfiirias  Itpov, — Thes.  27.     The  site  of 

been  different  from  the  father  of  Melite.  this  temple  will  be  shown  in  the  descrij)- 

'  Thesmoph.  100.  *  tion  of  the  city  by  Pausanias, 

'  Aristoph.  Vesp.  81 ;  Pausan.  i.  38,  2 ;  °  c fidvrt  fun  €s  Kvvoa-airyes  kol  yei/o/xcV^ 

Plut.  Ale.  22.     Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  '634)  and  fioi  Kara  rov  'lXt«r«rdv,  k.t.X. — Axiochus, 

Sauppe  (De  Demis,  p.  16)  place  Scam-  init. 
bonidie  within  the  city. 
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called  the  PylaB  ItoniaB,^  where  was  the  monament  of  the  Amazon,  keep- 
ing along  outside  the  wall.  Eecent  discoveries  have  confirmed  the 
existence  of  a  gate  at  this  spot.^ 

The  gate  at  which  Socrates  had  gone  out  when  he  met  with  Cleinias 
must  have  been  near  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  peribolos  of  the 
Olympium,  which  is  the  only  place  where  he  could  have  seen  Cleinias 
running  towards  Callirrhoe,  and  suits  the  description  of  his  turning  back 
with  him  and  keeping  along  under  the  city  wall  till  they  arrived  at  the 
Itonian  Gate.  It  suits  also  with  the  circumstance  of  Socrates  being  on 
his  road  to  Cynosarges,  which,  from  a  gate  near  the  Olympium,  would 
have  lain  on  his  left  hand  a  little  higher  up  the  stream.  For  Pausanias, 
when  describing  this  quarter,  and  also  proceeding  up  the  river,  or  to 
his  left,  enumerates  the  objects  after  the  Olympium  in  the  following 
order :  the  temple  of  Apollo,  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  Cynosarges,  the 
Lyceium,  Artemis  Agrotera,  and  then  the  Stadium.  We  have  described 
more  particularly  the  site  of  Cynosarges  in  another  part  of  this  work  when 
accompanying  the  route  of  Pausanias,  and  therefore  it  may  suffice  to  say 
here  that  it  probably  stood  nearly  opposite  the  Stadium,  but  a  little  to 
the  west  of  it.  Cynosarges  lay  in  the  district,  or  deme,  called  Diomeia, 
after  its  eponymous  hero  Diomus,  a  son  of  CoUytus.  Diomus  was  sacri- 
ficing here  to  Heracles  when  a  white  dog  ran  off  with  part  of  the  victim, 
whence  the  najne  of  the  place.^  Diomeia  probably  extended  a  good 
way  beyond  the  river  outside  the  walls,  but  lay  not  at  all  within  it. 
The  gate  at  which  Socrates  went  out  seems  to  have  been  the  Dio- 
meian  Gate,  which  is  mentioned  by  Hesychius.*  But  this  proves 
nothing  as  to  Diomeia  being  a  city  deme,  as  the  gates  were  often  named 

*  TTiv  nupa  TO  Tcixos  .? f */*« v  rais  'Irwi/iatr,  idiom  in  "i'hucydides  :    roifs  SkXovs  fiera 

TrXiyo-iov   yap    aK€t    t«v   nvk&v,   irpos    rj  rov     KXcaptda   Kadiarrj   ctti    ras    QptfKias 

*AfuiCoWdt   arrjXf), — p.    365    (iii.    iii.    508,  icaXovfiei/ar  t©i/  TtrvXav, — v,  10. 

Bekk.).     But  the  text  seems  (o  be  wrongly  *  Pliilolo;^s,  xxv.  p.  337. 

punctuated,  and  perhaps  we  should  read :  ^  Hesych.  Suid.  Stephan.  Byz.  in  Kvi^o-- 

TTjv   wapa   tA   TeT;(os   Sfifv,   rats   ^Iraviats  apyfs. 

irXijaiov  yap   ^K€i  rav  nvXStu — "we  took  *  prjiroTf  ow  dvri  rovj  Aiop,rj<n  TrvXair, 

the  road  along  the  wall,  for  he  lived  near  Arjfiidatv  cittcv,  dta  r^u  tyyvrrjTa  rw  ovofid" 

the   Itonian  Gate:"    literally,  "near  the  rtov; — Hesych.  in  Aiyfwdo-i  wvXatf. 


Itonian  of  the  gates."     We  find  a  similar 
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from  distant  places  to  which  they  led,  as  the  Portas  Acharnenses, 
PeifliiicaB,  and  the  ancient  appellation  of  the  Dipylon,  Thriasise.  Plutarch, 
in  his  treatise  on  banishment,  says,  "Would  Athenians  who  had  removed 
from  Melite  to  Diomeia  consider  themselves  exiles  and  foreigners  ?  "  * 
Why  he  should  have  selected  Diomeia  for  the  comparison  is  not  plain, 
unless  from  its  being  without  the  walls,  though  only  just  without ;  so 
that  residence  there  might  literally,  but  hardly  virtually,  be  deemed 
exclusion  from  the  city. 

The  next  gate  must  be  sought  some  seven  hundred  yards  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Diomeian,  at  a  point  near  the  palace  gardens  where 
the  line  of  wall  having  reached  its  easternmost  extension  forms  a  rather 
acute  angle  and  trends  away  to  the  north-west.  This  gate,  as  will  be 
shown  when  describing  the  route  of  Pausanias,  must  have  been  the 
Diocharis,  leading  to  the  Lyceium.  The  only  other  gate  in  all  the 
remaining  line  of  wall  which  we  can  lay  down  with  any  probability  and 
from  inference,  is  the  Acharnian.*  The  borough  of  Acharnae,  from  which 
it  took  its  name,  must  have  lain  about  seven  or  eight  miles  due  north 
of  Athens.  This  may  be  shown  as  follows :  Brasidas,  having  passed 
Eleusis  and  the  Thriasian  plain,  defeats  the  Attic  cavalry  at  Bheitoi, 
and  advances  through  Cropeia,  having  Mount  ^Egaleos  on  his  right — 
consequently  in  a  northerly  direction — till  he  arrives  at  AcharnsB.' 
Again,  Thrasybulus,  having  taken  post  at  Phyle,  on  Mount  Parnes, 
descends,  and  attacks  the  Athenian  camp  at  Acharnae,  and  thence 
marches  to  Peiraeeus.*  He  was  therefore  marching  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  Acharnae  might  lie  in  about  the  middle  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Phyle  to  PeiraeeuB.  It  is  a  reasonable  inference,  therefore,  that  the  gate 
leading  to  it  might  lie  in  about  the  middle  of  the  northern  portion  of 
the  city  wall ;  and  it  is  here  that  Curtius  places  it,  at  the  top  of  the 
modem  Molus  Street,  between  the  bank  and  the  new  theatre ;  a  site 
which  had  been  previously  selected  by  Leake,  and  also,  though  beyond 
the  true  line,  by  Forchhammer. 

*  p.  601,  t.  viii.  p.  372,  Reiske.  '  Thiicyd.  ii.  19. 

*  *AxapMxal  trvKai  ^ABfivjfja-iv, — Hesych.  *  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  2  ;   Diodor.  Sic. 
voc.  *A.xopvrj.                                                      iv.  32. 
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Besides  the  seven  gates  mentioned,  namely,  Dipylon,  Peiraicae, 
Hippades,  Melitides,  ItonisB,  Diomeiae,  and  Diocharis — there  j?irere 
doubtless  several  more,  the  names  of  which  are  not  found  in  ancient 
writers.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  also,  that  there  were  more  city  demes 
or  regions  than  the  seven  we  have  described ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show  that  a  large  space  in  the  northern  and  eastern  quarters  of 
the  town  has  been  left  unaccounted  for.  According  to  Strabo,  the 
district  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  on  which  the  Boman 
market-place  was  built,  had  been  called  in  ancient  times  Eretria  ;*  but 
there  is  no  trace,  either  in  writers  or  inscriptions,  of  any  Attic  deme  of 
that  name.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  seven  deines  which  we  have 
named  as  being  within  the  walls — Coele  was  without — all  belonged 
to  di£ferent  tribes,  viz.,  the  Ceramenses  to  the  tribe  Acamantis,  the 
t/olonenses  to  Antiochis,  the  Melitenses  to  Cecropis,  the  CoUytenses  to 
Mg&iBy  the  Geiriadae  to  Hippothoontis,  the  Cydathenaeenses  to  Pandionis, 
and  the  Scambonidae  to  Leontis.  It  is,  therefore,  a  plausible  conjecture 
of  Sauppe's,^  that  when  Cleisthenes  made  a  new  division  of  the  tribes 
he  so  arranged  that  a  deme,  or  part  of  one,  belonging  to  each  should 
have  a  place  within  the  walls.  And  if  this  view  is  correct,  it  furnishes  an 
additional  reason  for  excluding  Diomeia  from  the  city,  as  that  deme 
belonged  to  the  tribe  -ffigeis,  already  represented  by  the  CoUytenses. 
According  to  this  principle,  there  would  remain  three  city  demes  to  be 
accounted  for,  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Athens,  but  what  were 
their  names  and  positions  we  have  no  materials  for  deciding.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  this  quarter  should  not  be  so  well  known  as  the  others. 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  last  occupied,  and  to  have  had  no  temples  or 
other  public  buildings  to  attract  attention,  and  call  forth  allusions  from 
the  ancient  writers ;  and  thus  Pausanias  does  not  appear  to  have  visited 
more  than  that  part  of  it  which  lay  immediately  under  the  Acropolis. 

Whether  the  civic  demi  were  the  same  as  the  conue  {K&fuu),  into 
which  Solon  and  Cleisthenes  are  said  to  have  divided  the  city,^  is  a 

*      *  lib.  X.  p.  447.  rfiv  6e  x^P^^  **'''^  ^jj/iowr. — Isocr.  Areop. 

'^  De  Demis,  p.  19.  p.  149. 

^  di€\6fX€Poi  Tijv  fiiv  iroXiv  Kara  Koifxas, 
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question  that  has  caused  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
learned.  We  find  such  comse  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  and  their 
inhabitants  under  the  name  of  cometmJjcayfiriTai)}  In  the  passage  cited 
from  Isocrates,  the  cohue  of  the  town  are  paralleled  with  the  demi  of  the 
country ;  from  which  we  might  infer  that,  though  different  in  name, 
they  were  the  same  in  character  ;  and,  if  this  be  not  so,  we  are  unable 
to  say  what  the  comm  wore. 

Although  we  can  indicate  the  sites  of  only  seyen  gates,  yet  they 
are  so  placed  that,  with  the  aid  of  vestiges  of  the  wall  still  discover- 
able between  them,  its  line  may  be  laid  down  with  tolerable  accuracy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  itinerary  stade,  as  computed  from  actual 
observation,  and  in  comparison  with  the  measurements  given  in  ancient 
authors,  differs  from  the  Olympic  stade  in  being  one-sixth  less,  and 
consisting  of  five  hundred  feet  instead  of  six  hundred  feet ;  and  as  the 
measurement  of  the  Long  Walls  given  by  Thucydides  agrees  exactly  with 
this  smaller  stade,^  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  applied  the  same  standard 
to  the  walls  of  the  city.  Now  he  says  that  the  guarded  part  of  the 
walls  {to  <f}vKaaa-6fi€vov)  was  forty-three  stadia  in  length,  and  that  the 
part  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  Long  Wall  was  unguarded,  but  gives 
no  dimensions.^  But  the  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  as  we  have  described 
it,  taking,  with  Leake,  the  remains  on  the  Pnyx  Hill  and  the  Museium 
to  be  part  of  it,  and  that  the  line  passed  through  the  gates  we  have 
laid  down,  only  measures  about  forty-three  smaller  stadia,  allowing  for 
irregularities  of  surface,  angles,  and  towers,  and  thus  leaves  nothing  to 
spare  for  the  unguarded  part.  Hence,  we  might  almost  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  words  to  (f>v\aa<r6fi€vov  are  a  gloss  that  has  crept  into 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  965 ;  Lysistr.  5.  ol  Bi  aojjLtvop  rptU  Koi  Tta-a-apaKovra  '  tan  hi 
Tovs  iv  TTJ  n-Aci  br}fwvs  KWfias  <l>aa\  npoo'''  avrov  t  kgX  d<f)v\aKTov  ^v,  t6  fitra^v  rov  T€ 
ayop€V€a^ai '  koi  Kafifiras  tovs  BrjfjLOTas  pwcpov  /cm  roO  ^akrjpiKOv '  ra  d<  fioKpa 
fV  TrdXei. — Phot.  Lex.  voc.  K<&p,rjp,  Cf.  rtixi  ^po^  rhv  Uetpaiu  T€<r<rapuKovTa 
Sauppe,  De  Derais,  p.  11.  orafiiW,  &v  t6  t^toBtv  eVi/pctro*   koi  tov 

*  Curtius,  Erliiutenider  Text,  S.  32.  n€ipaiS>s  $uv  Movvvxtq-  (^fjKovra  pkv  (rrahlav 
'  rov  T€  ycip  ^akjjpiKov  r€i)(ovs  ardbioi      6  Snas  wepi^oXof ,  to  8*  tv  (pvXoKrj  ov,  rjfxtav 

^aav  ir€VTf  koi  rptaKovra  npos  rov  kvkKov      tovtov, — Thiicyd.  ii.  13. 
rov  aoTf  OP,  Kai  avrov  rov  kvkKov  to  <pv\a(r- 
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the  text  of  Thncydides,  especially  as  they  cannot  be  construed  gram- 
matically ;  for,  as  the  sentence  stands,  the  neuter  singular  to  <l>v\aaa-6' 
fxevov  must  be  made  to  agree  wi^h  the  plural  verb  riaav.  It  may  be 
added  that  Thucydides  has  been  very  precise  in  giving  the  whole 
measure  of  the  peribolus  of  the  Peirai'c  fortification,  though  only  half 
of  it  was  guarded,  yet,  as  the  text  stands,  he  omits  giving  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city  wall%  We  dare  not,  however,  venture  to  propose 
any  emendation  of  a  passage  which  has  been  passed  over  by  so  many 
great  critics.^  The  dictum  of  the  scholiast  that  the  unguarded  part 
was  seventeen  stadia  is  evidently  intended  to  make  up  the  round  number 
of  sixty  for  the  whole  peribolus.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  so  absurd 
a  statement,  as  it  would  leave  nearly  a  third  of  the  enceinte  unguarded. 
The  only  tolerably  probable  method  of  reconciling  present  appear- 
ances with  the  words  of- Thucydides  is  a  hypothesis  of  Dr.  Curtius,^ 
that  the  remains  of  the  wall  traversing  the  Pnyx  and  Museium  hills 
belong  to  the  primitive  or  Thesean  inclosure.  This  may  likely  enough 
have  been  the  case ;  for  the  wall  in  question,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
served (p.  84),  probably  surrounded  the  Acropolis  at  a  radius  about 
equal  to  the  distance  from  the  Acropolis  to  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which 
answers  very  well  to  the  situation  of  the  existing  vestiges.  The  ancient 
wall  must  doubtless  have  traversed  the  summit  of  the  hills,  for  it  would 
have  been  of  little  use  in  the  valley.  And  as  Themistocles  is  said  to 
have  enlarged  the  circuit  on  every  side,  it  is  not  unlikely,  as  Curtius 
thinks,  that  his  wall  embraced  all  that  hilly  region  which  from  the 
Museium,  the  Pnyx  Hill,  and  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  slopes  down  to  the 
Ilissus,  ending  near  that  river  in  an  abrupt  and  narrow  apex,  and  thus 
forming  an  irregular  triangle.  Curtius  supports "  his  view  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  vestiges,  though  scanty  ones,  of  a  line  of  wall  in  the 
circuit  indicated.  This  would  give  the  enceinte  a  circumference  of 
about  fifty  smaller  stades,  consequently  leaving  seven  stades  for  the 
unguarded  part  adverted  to  by  Thucydides.    It  is  difficult  to  verify  this 

'  Curtius,  Att.  Stud.  i.  75,  note,  suspects     objection  to  ir,  the  position  of  the  Km 
the  whole  member  t<m.  hk  avrov  .  .  .    rov     before  a<f>{)kaKT0Vy  is  quite  unfounded. 
^aXi/piKoO  to   be  .a  gloss;   but   liis    only         ^  Attische  Stud.  No.  1,  S.  68  sqq. 
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last  assTiinption,  because  we  do  not  know  where  the  Phaleric  Long 
Wall  joined  the  city  wall.  The  junction,  however,  was  probably 
near  the  Itonian  Gate,  since  Pausanias  arrives  there  in  walking 
from  Phalerum  to  Athens.  K  this  gate,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to 
show  (p.  105),  lay  somewhere  in  front  of  the  Military  Hospital,  then 
a  distance  of  seven  stades  would  about  bring  us  to  the  point  where 
the  southern  Long  Wall  began.  But  the  question  is  beset  with 
almost  insuperable  difficulties,  and  we  will  here  mention  one  of  them. 
It  has  been  seen  above  (p.  100),  that  there  were  tombs  before  the 
gate  Melitides,  which  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  wall  which 
traverses  the  summit  of  the  Pnyx  Hill;  and  as  Thucydides  the  his- 
torian was  buried  there,  long  after  the  time  of  Themistocles,  how 
can  we  reconcile  this  fact  with  his  having  enclosed  all  this  quarter 
in  his  wall  ? 

Nothing  can  be  decided  about  the  population  of  Athens.  In  the 
time  of  Xenophon  there  appear  to  have  been  10,000  houses  ;^  but  it 
is  not  stated  whether  this  enumeration  was  confined  to  the  city,  or 
included  the  population  of  the  ports  and  suburbs.  Mr.  Clinton  takes 
it  of  the  asty  only,  and  assuming  that  each  house  contained  12 
persons,  consequently  reckons  that  there  were  120,000  inhabitants  in 
the  city  proper ;  to  which  he  adds  40,000  more  for  Peiraeeus,  Munychia, 
and  Phalerum.^  Boeckh  assumes  that  the  population  of  the  same  places 
was  180,000.^  Leake  gives  them  at  192,000,  taking  the  houses  of  the 
asty  and  suburban  demi  at  12,000,  and  allowing  16  inhabitants  for 
each  house.^  Those  who  are  curious  in  the  matter  are  referred  to  the 
authors  cited,  for  any  minute  examination  of  it  would  demand  more 
space  than  we  can  afford ;  and  after  all,  the  data  are  so  unsatisfactory 
that  nothing  like  an  approach  to  accuracy  can  be  made.  Thus,  for 
instance,  even  12  persons  to  each  house  (the  lowest  number  assumed 
in  the  foregoing  calculations)  appears  very  large  for  the  miserable 
hovels  of  which  Athens  principally  consisted.     But  it  must  be  always 

*  Mem.  Socr.  iii.  6, 14.  Eng.  tr. 

«  Fast.  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  484  (395).  *  Topogr.   of  Athens,   vol.  i.  app.  21, 

»  Public  Economy   of   Athens,   p.   39,      p.  622,  2nd  ed. 
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remembered   that  the  slaves  outnumbered   the  free   citizens   in   the 
proportion  probably  of  4  or  even  6  to  1. 

Themistocles  appears  to  have  completed  the  city  wall  and  the  ring 
wall  at  PeirsBeus ;  but  the  Long  Walls  which  connected  the  port  towns 
with  Athens,  though  seemingly  designed  by  him/  were  executed  by  his 
successors.     The  haste  with  which  he  carried  out  the  walling  of  the 
city,  the  stratagem  by  which  he  gained  time  for  it,  by  amusing   the 
Lacedaemonians,  and  the  signs  which  the  wall  showed  of  its  hurried 
construction,  are  related  by  Thucydides.*     The  walls  at  Peiraeeus,  on 
the  contrary,  were  built  in  the  strongest  and  most  durable  manner  of 
solid  masonry.     They  were  of  immense  thickness,  but  carried  up  to 
only  half  the  height  that  Themistocles  had  intended.      Their  actual 
height  is  stated  by  Appian  *  to  have  been  forty  7r?J;^€t9,  or  more  than 
sixty  feet.     Appian  there  says  that  they  were  built  by  Pericles  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  which  is  doubtless  an  error  into  which  he  has  fallen 
through  the  circumstance  that  Pericles  completed  the  Peiraeean  fortifi- 
cations by  the  addition  of  the  middle  or  southern  wall.      Bemains  of 
the  Peiraic  wall  still  extant  confirm  Thucydides*  account  of  the  solidity 
of  its  construction.*    It  will  be  convenient  here,  in  order  to  keep  the 
subject  together,   to   describe  the  port   towns   and  the   Long   Walls, 
though  these,  as  we  have  said,   were  not  completed   till   some   time 
afterwards. 

Here  a  much  debated  question  arises,  which  from  its  topographical 
importance  must  be  examined.  Till  about  thirty  years  ago  Phalerum, 
the  original  port  of  Athens,  was  generally  thought  to  have  been 
i^ituated  at  the  western  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  that  little 
natural  cove  or  harbour  now  called  Phanari.  But  Dr.  TJlrichs,  who 
was  professor  of  Latin  literature  at  the  university  of  Athens  at  the 

*  T^i/  TToKiv  okrjv  dp^oTTOfxtvos  TTpos  TTjv  fifva.     These  passages  seem  to  show  that 
6d\atr(rap,  .  .  .  OifuaTOKkijs  6'  ovx  &s  6  the  Long  Walls  lay  at  least  in  the  plan  of 
K(0fiiK6s  Xryct,  rj}  ttoXc i  t6v  Jlfipaia  irpoa^  1  hemistocles ;  but  Leake  doubts  whether 
€fia^€v,  dWa  rriv  noXiv  (^rjyfre   tov   Ilei-  he  ever  contemplated  them  (vol.  i.  p.  41 7). 
paiSts. — Plut.  Them.  19.     The  passage  in  *  lib.  i.  c.  90  sqq, 
Aristophanes    is    Eq.    815  ;     where    the  »  Pell.  Mithr.  t.  i.  p.  324,  ed.  Toll- 
scholiast  remarks:   alviTTtrai  fim  tovtwv  *  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
T€i  fiaKpd  Ttixj)  napd  rot 9  *A6rfvaiois  koXov- 
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time  referred  to,  was  induced  to  place  it  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay, 
near  the  church  of  St.  George  ("Ayto?  Tecopyiosi) ;  and  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  this  view  obviates  some  diflSculties  attendant  upon  the 
previous  one.  For  instance,  it  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  Athens  wag 
at  one  time  connected  with  its  ports  by  means  of  three  long  walls,  the 
Phaleric,  the  Northern,  and  the  Southern ;  yet  if  all  the  ports  were  in 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  could  have  been  the 
use  of  the  third  wall ;  while,  if  Phalerum  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay,  it  is  evident  that  the  southern,  or  middle  wall,  would  have  been 
required  as  a  protection  against  a  hostile  landing  in  the  bay.  And  it 
has  never,  we  believe,  been  pretended  that  any  traces  of  a  third  Long 
Wall  could  be  discovered  in  a  line  between  Athens  and  Peirseeus. 

It  has  indeed  been  sometimes  asserted,  that  a  third  wall  never  ex- 
isted, and  some  colourable  grounds  are  not  wanting  for  this  opinion. 
Thus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  b.c.  404,  it 
was  only  proposed  that  ten  stades  of  each  of  the  two^  Long  Walls  should 
be  levelled,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  a  third.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  partial  destruction  of  both  the  Long  Walls  between  Athens  and 
PeiraeeuQ  would  have  admitted  an  enemy  into  the  whole  system  of 
fortifications.  He  would  then  have  been  within  the  Phaleric  Wall,  and 
the  port  of  Phalerum  would  have  lain  at  his  mercy .^  Hence  the 
Athenians  seem  to  have  discovered  that  the  Phaleric  Wall  was  of  little 
or  no  use ;  especially  as  an  attack  from  the  south  was  hardly  to  be 
expected,  that  side  of  the  town  being  covered  by  Mount  Hymettus ;  and 
Athens,  we  believe,  was  never  threatened  in  that  quarter  but  once, 
namely,  in  the « second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  For  these 
reasons,  the  Phaleric  Wall  seems  to  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay ;  and  an  inscription  relating  to  the  repairs  of  the  Long  Walls, 

*  irpotKoKovtfTo  bfy  rSiv  fioKpSiv  rtix^v  gardcd   as   forming  one  fortification,  the 

fVi  ^€Ka  a-radiovs  icutfcXciv  €KdT€pov. —  interior  of  which  was  inhabited;  and  in 

Xcnoph.  Hell.  ii.  2,   16.      Cf.  Lysias   c.  this  view  the  demolition  by  the  Spartans 

Agorat.  p.  461  sqq.  (Reiske).  may  possibly  have  included  the  Phaleric 


'  See  Forchhammer,  1  opogr.  p.  9.     It     Long  Wall, 
raay  be  observed,  however,  that  the  two         *  Thucyd.  ii.  65. 
PeiraTc  Long  Walls  were  sometimes  re- 
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apparently  about  b.c.  335,  mentions  only  two,  the  North  Wall  and  the 
Sonth.^  Hence  later  writers  allude  only  to  the  north  and  south  walls, 
or  those  which  connected  Athens  with  Peiraeeus;  called  by  Greek 
authors  aKeXrjy  and  by  Latin  ones  brcushia.^  These  passages,  indeed, 
might  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  view  that  there  were  never  more  than 
two ;  but  the  evidence  on  the  other  side  is  too  strong  to  be  overcome. 
For  we  find  three  distinct  names  for  the  walls :  the  North  Wall,  the 
South  Wall,  and  the  Phaleric ;  and  we  find  the  South  Wall  sometimes 
called  the  Middle  Wall  (to  Bia  fiMaov  tcIxos:),^  which  clearly  indicates 
three.  And  Harpocration,  quoting  Antiphon  and  Aristophanes,  says 
categorically,  that  there  were  three  walls,  called  respectively  the  North, 
the  South,  and  the  Phaleric* 

Again,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  Themistocles  for  trans- 
ferring the  harbour  from  Phalerum  to  Peiraeeus  was,  that  the  latter 
offered  the  convenience  of  three  ports  instead  of  one.*  Now,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  what  these  three  ports  could  have  been  unless  they  were 
those  of  Peiraeeus,  Munychia,  and  Zea,  at  present  called  Port  Drako,® 
Fanari,  and  Paschalimani  or  Stratiotiki.  And  even  if  the  largest  port, 
Drako,  could  be  conveniently  divided  into  three,  so  as  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  Pausanias'  description,  we  should  then  have  one  port 
too  many,  and  unaccounted  for,  namely,  that  of  Zea.  These  arguments 
are  supported  by  the  fact  that  at  the  part  of  the  bay  indicated,  near 
Agios  Georgios,  there  are  undoubted  remains  of  an  ancient  harbour,  and 

monster,  and  in  the  present  instance 
appears  to  have  signified  a  colossal  lion  of 
white  marble  which  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour;  whence  the  Italians  gave  it 
the  name  of  Porto  Leone.  Wheler  saw  it 
in  this  place.  He  describes  it  as  ten  feet 
high  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  from  its 
having  a  hole  answering  to  its  mouth  he 
took  it  to  have  been  a  foimtain. — Journey, 
p.  418.  It  was  carried  to  Venice  after  the 
capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in 
1687. — Leake,  Topography,  &c.  vol.  i. 
p.  371. 


*  See  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  617. 
«  iEsch.    De  falsa    Leg.    p.    335  sqq. 

Keiske;  Liv.  xxxi.  26;  Sti-abo,  p.  395, 
&c. 

«  Plat.  Gorg.  455  (ii.  i.  22,  Bekk.). 

*  'Akti^wv  irpbs  NiKO/cX/a*  rpicov  6ifTO>p 

T€tX«^V    fV   TJ  *ATTlKlJf    0)ff    KOI  *Apl<rTO(f>dvTfS 

<j)rja\v  €v  Tpi<t>d\rjTif  rov  re  pop€iov,  Koi  tov 
voTiov  Koi  TOV  ^okrjpiKOVj  8ia  fifcov  Tovrav 
fXfyero  to  pdrioVt  ov  p.vTjfioP€V€i  Koi  Ukdrov 
€v  Topyiq* — ^voc.  dta  fita;  rcixovs. 

*  Pausan.i.  1,  2. 
®  Dhrako  {dpuKODv)  in    modem  Greek 

means  not  only  a  serpent,  but  also  any 
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of  other  objects  which  may  have  belonged  to  the  town  of  Phalerum 
described  by  Pausanias ;  as  the  tambour  of  a  large  Doric  pillar,  quarried 
stones,  cisterns  hewn  in  the  rocks,  fragments  of  tile  and  pottery.^  The 
anthor  may  add  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  ^  who  accompanied  Dr. 
Ulrichs  in  two  or  three  of  his  visits  to  this  spot,  and  discovered  by 
diving  the  foundations  of  a  mole  of  solid  Hellenic  masonry.  The  same 
gentleman  also  observed  in  company  with  the  learned  professor  distinct 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  wall  in  the  direction  between  Athens  and  Agios 
Georgios.  And  Curtius  says  that  at  its  termination  large  square 
blocks  of  stone  (Quaderreihen)  project  into  the- sea,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  a  landing-place.^ 

Ulrichs'  hypothesis  agrees  well  enough  with  the  measurement 
given  by  Thucydides  of  the  Phaleric  Wall,  which,  he  says,  was  thirty- 
five  stades.*  Measuring  from  the  Itonian  Gate,  where  it  is  probable 
that  this  wall  may  have  begun,  since  Pausanias,  as  is  evident  from  the 
objects  which  he  mentions,  arrived  at  that  gate  in  walking  from 
Phalerum,  there  are  thirty-two  of  the  smaller  stades  between  it  and 
Agios  Georgios  in  an  absolutely  straight  liuQ,  and  something  may 
surely  be  allowed  for  so  trifling  a  deviation  from  it,  especially  near  the 
terminus.  That  there  must  have  been  an  interval  between  it  and  the 
Long  Wall,  and  that  consequently  they  started  from  different  points,  is 
plain  from  Thucydides'  saying  that  this  interval  was  unguarded.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Phaleric  Wall  was  carried  to  Phanari,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  bay,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it  under  forty 
stades,  from  whatever  point  of  the  city  wall  it  may  have  started.  Again, 
Pausanias  says,'*  that  Phalerum  was  anciently  selected  for  the  port  of 

*  Dr.  Ulrichs'  pamphlet,  p.  9,  Eng.  tr.  at  many  points  in  the  vineyards,  elevated 

*  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoim,  then  residing  some  feet  above  the  marshy  hollow,  on  the 
at  Athens  as  Hanseatic  consul.  I  am  right  hand  side  of  the  road  from  Athens, 
informed  by  Dr.  Finlay  the  historian,  a  indisputable  remains  of  the  old  Phaleric 
resident  of  Athens,  that  the  Albanian  Wall."  Pamph.  p.  9.  Dr.  Curtius  says 
peasantry  called  the  spot  Phalerea  before  more  positively  that  there  are  remains  in 
Ulrichs'  opinion  was  broached.  two  places,  consisting  of  courses  of  stone 

'  Dr.  Ulrichs  does  not  speak  very  con  •  resting  on  rubble.  Erlautemd.  Text,  p.  34. 
fidently.     He  says  :  "  I  think  I  recognized         *  lib.  ii.  13.  *  lib.  i.  1,  2. 
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Athens,  because  the  sea  there  is  at  a  less  distance  from  it  than  at  any 
other  point ;  an  assertion  which  suits  St.  George  but  not  Fanari.  It 
was  also  conveniently  situated  for  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the 
city,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  earliest  inhabited. 

Assuming  then  that  Phalerum  lay  near  St.  George  and  the  Three 
Towers  (Tpek  Hvfyyoc)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  we  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  Peiraeeus ;  first  remarking  that  in  this  view  Cape  Colias 
must  be  placed  a  few  miles  further  south,  at  a  promontory  on  which 
stands  the  church  of  Agios  Cosmas. 

The  whole  peninsulu,  probably  once  an  island,  which  projects  into 
the  Saronic  Gulf  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Athens, 
appears  to  have  been  called  Peiraeeus,  and  formed  one  of  the  Attic 
demes  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  The  largest  of  its  three  harbours 
seems  also  to  have  borne  the  name  par  excellence  of  Peiraeeus,  and  it  is 
thus  that  we  must  interpret  a  passage  in  Harpocration,  where  he  says 
that  one  of  the  headlands  of  Peiraeeus  was  called  Eetioneia.^  The 
word  which  he  uses  (uKpa)  more  generally  signifies  a  "height,"  and  the 
peninsula  is  actually  divided  into  two  heights ;  a  more  extensive  but 
less  elevated  one  in  its  southern  portion,  and  a  higher  and  smaller  one 
on  the  north-east  where  the  peninsula  joins  the  main  land.  But  the 
former  could  not  have  been  Eetioneia,  which,  as  is  plain  from  Thucy- 
dides,  was  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  which  projects  itself  into  the  sea 
on  the  western  side  of  the  large  harbour.  As  the  passage  is  of  great 
topographical  importance,  we  give  it  in  a  note.^     The  entrance  to  the 

'  ^HfTiavia  .  .  .  ovT<as  cieaXciro  rj  erepa  ts   avrb   avBpwrfav   okiycav   Hp-j^tiv  rov  ye 

Tov  llfipcutoDS  &Kpa,  €<nr\ov  *  €ir*  avrbv  yap  t6v  ctti  t^  oto/xoti 

*  <^Koli6fiovv  bi  €Ti  irpoBvfA6T€pov  t6  €v  tov  \ipJvo£  aT€vov  6vTos  t6v  €T«pov  irvpyov 

Tif  *H€TiMV€lq  relxos '  ?v  5*  tov  rcixour  ff  eT^keirra  to  Tt  nakai6v  t6  trp6s  ffw^Lpov  jcot 

yiwfiiy  ouTiy  .  .  .  ovx  wa  Vovy  «V  T.ayuta  $v  r6  ivThs  t6  Koivbv  rcixo^*  Ttix^CSp^vov  wpbs 

pit}  r^■t1rXea>(r^  fifi  dc|a>in-ai  is  t6v  UctpaiOy  BdKavtrav.    bi<j^Kob6fuj(rav    5e    Koi    aroav, 

dXX'  iva  Tovf  nok€fuovs  fiSkXov,  otop  /3ov-  fjvfp  ?v  fKyiimi  koi  iyyvrara  tovtov  tvBifs 

Xwvrat,  Koi  vavtri  Koi  ircfy  def  o)in-ai  •  x»?^4  ^X9t^^  «"  ''^   Hcipaict,  koi   ^pxov   ovrot 

yap  €ari   tov  Iletpatcdr  rj   *Hcrta>i/€ia,   Kal  aifTrjs,  is  fjv  Kat  t6v  crirov  rjvdyKaCov  vdvras 

nap*    avTfjv   ti/Bvs  6  ?(nrXovff  cortv*    rret-  t6v  xmdpxovTa  t€  Kal  t6v  i(nr\iovTa  cfoi- 

Xifero   oiv   ovro)    $vv  ry    irpOTtpov   wpos  p€i<rBai  koi  ivTtvBtv  irpocupovirras  ttwXciv. 

ijntipov  virdpxovTi  Teixd,  fi<""«  KaBeCofievayv  — viii.  90.     This  passage  suffices  to  show 
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harbour  was  formed  by  the  extremity  of  this  tongue,  and  by  a  head- 
land called  Alcimns,  projecting  towards  it  from  the  opposite  shore. 
These  were  prolonged  by  moles,  called  xv^h  or  "  claws,"  from  their 
resemblance  to  a  crab ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  each  was  a  tower.   Such 
was  the  usual  construction  of  Greek  harbours,  formed,  where  possible, 
of  land-locked  basins,  and  capable  of  being  shut  up  by  means  of  a  chain 
from  mole  to  mole,  which  rendered  them  Xifieve^  KKeurroi,  or  enclosed 
ports.    There  are  vestiges  of  such  a  mole  at  Munychia.    The  inlet  in  the 
west  of  Eetioneia  was  perhaps  the  Kw^o?  Xifuqv  (the  dumb  or  noise- 
less harbour).^     The  Thieves  Harbour  {^(optov  Acfjiijp)  where  skippers 
might  run  in  and  out  as  they  pleased,  must,  according  to  Strabo's 
description,  have  been  the  next  inlet  on  the  west,  opposite  the  little 
island  of  Psyttaleia.^    The  north-eastern  height  of  the  peninsula,  called 
Munychia,  was  usually  considered  a  part  of  Peiraeeus.^  Strabo  descri};es 
Munychia  as  a  hill  {X6<f>of:)  forming  a  sort  of  distinct  peninsula,  which 
it  may  be  said  to  do  from  having  the  harbour  of  Zea  (Paschalimani) 
on  the  west  and  the  bay  of  Phalerum  on  the  east.     Strabo  adds,  that 
under  it  lay  three  harbours,  by  which  he  can  only  mean  Peiraeeus,  Zea, 
and  Munychia  ;*  for  as  XJlrichs  observes,*^  after  the  sentence  referred  to 
he  proceeds  to  describe  Athens,  and  then  two  or  three  pages  further  on 
returns  to  the  sea-coast  and  mentions  Phalerum.®     Strabo's  description 
does  not  suit  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  where  Leake  places 
Munychia ;  for,  although  there  is  a  height  there,  it  has  not  near  the 
elevation   of  that   in   the  north-eastern  quarter,  nor   can   the   three 
harbours  be  said  to  lie  under  it.     The  description  tallies  only  with  the 


the  double  meaning   of    Peirajeus,   as   a         '  Movwxla'  rojroy  toO  Ileipaias, — Phot, 

port  and  as  a  district ;    the  name  being  Lex. 

used    in    the   former    sense   in   the  first         *  eld*  6  Ileipcueifs  koI  aMs  iv  rots  bfifiois 

two   instances,  and   in  the  latter  in  tlie  Tarrofifvos,  Kal  7  Movpvx^a '  \6<f>os  S*  tcriu 

third.      So   also    Bekker,  Anecdota  Gr. :  rf  Movwxia  x^PPovr}(ri(<ov,  koi  koiKos  .  .  . 

^H€Tia>vtia,    nfpos    ri    rov    JJeipai&s, — p.  imoTriTrrovai  6'  avr^  \ifi€V€s  rpiis, — p.  395. 
262,  25.  »  Topography  of   the    Harbours,    Mr. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  31.  Ewing  Pye  Colquhoun's  translation,  p.  9. 

*  Strabo,  p.  395;    Demosth.  irpos    Aa-  *  fwra  hi   rhv  Ueipaia,  f^akrfpels  dijfjios 
KpiTov  Trapaypa(f>r)Vf  p.  932,  Keiskc.  €i/  rj  ftfyt^rjs  TrapaXta* — p.  398. 
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north-eastern  height,  and  this  is  an  additional  proof  that  Phalemm 
could  not  have  lain  here.     The  three  harbours  of  PeireBeus  are  men- 
tioned by  other  writers,  as  Scylax/  Nepos,*  and  Pausanias;^  and  since, 
as  Ulrichs  further   remarks,^  each  of  these   three  harbours  was  an 
enclosed  one  (/c\€t<rro9),  and  capable  of  being  defended  by  means  of  a 
boom  or  other  contrivance,*  we  can  understand  these  passages  only  of 
the  three  harbours  in  the  Peiraeean  peninsula  ;  the  great  harbour  being 
one  of  them ;  for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  it  had  within  itself  any 
second,  or  third,  enclosure.     It  is  true  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
Zea,  for  the  reason  probably  that  it  was  quite  a  military  port,  and 
consequently  travellers  did  not  land  there.     Hesychius  (in  voc.)  gives 
two  derivations  of  its  name ;  from  feia,  "  barley  "  or  "  spelt,"  and  from 
an  Athenian  name  for  Hecate.    The  latter  seems  far  the  more  probable 
one ;  for  the  corn-market  was  at  the  head  of  the  great  Peiraeean  har- 
bour, while  Hecate  was  a  Thracian  deity,  and,  as  we  shall  see  further 
on,  there  was  a  Thracian  colony  in  Peiraeeus,  which  established  there 
the  worship  of  Bendis.  Near  Zea  was  situated  the  court  called  Phreattys, 
for  the  trial  of  invpluntary  homicides  who  had  gone  into  exile  for  a 
certain  time,  and  were  obliged  to  plead  their  cause  before  they  were 
suffered  to  land ;  which  they  did  from  a  ship  moored  off  the  shore.    The 
place  seems  to  have  been  called  indifferently  'Ei;  Zea  and  'Ei;  ^peanoV 
But  though  the  large  Peiraeean  port  consisted  only  of  one  basin 
with  a  single  entrance,  it  was  nevertheless  appropriated  to  two  different 
purposes,  the  northern  and  apparently  the  larger  portion  of  it  being  set 
aside  for  commerce,  whilst  the  southern  part  was  used  for  the  Athenian 

*  6   bk  neipcufvs  Xi^evas  cx^i  rpfis. —  port  by  Isaeus,  De  Philoct.  hered.  p.  137. 

Peripl.  Atticce.  *  Ibid.  p.  14. 

^  "  Quum   enim  Phalereo  portu   neque  "  6  U€ipat€vs  Xi/jLtvas  ?x**  ^f>^*^  wdtrras 

magno  neque  bono  Athenienses  iiterentur,  icKeiarovs. — Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Pac.  14:'l. 

hujus  consilio  triplex  Piraeei  portiis  con-  Zeaj  rf  'Euan;  irapa  'AOrjpatots  koI  tU  rap 

fititutus  est,  isque  mocnibus  circumdatas."  iv  Iletpatfi  Xifieimv '    c x*'  ^^  ^  Iletpoicvff 

— Vit.  Them.  c.  6.  \ififvas  rptls  kK^iotovs. — Htsych.  in  Zea. 

'  ToU  T€  yhp  TrXeova-iv  eniTTfiiiorepos  6  *  Bekk.  An.  Grace,  p.  311;  Pollux,  viii. 

Ueipaints  e(f>aLV€T6  ol  TTpoKflcrSai,  Kal\ifi€-  s.    120;  Photii  Bibl.   1693   R,   p.  535  A, 

vas  Tp€i9  avff  ivos  fx**"  ^^^  ^(iKijpoi. — i.  Bekk.;  Demosth.  adv.  Aristocr.  p.  645  sq. 


1,  2.     Munychia  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
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navy.     We  have  seen,  from  the  passage  of  Thucydides  quoted  a  little 
before   (p.  116,  note  2),  that  next  adjoining  to   the  inner   wall  of 
Eetioneia,  which  seems  to  have  crossed  the  mouth  of  the  shallow  inlet 
at  the  top  of  the  harbour  (which  was  probably  HalsB),^  a  long  portico  was 
erected,  stretching  along  the  north-eastern  shore,  and  that  it  was  appro- 
priated as  a  warehouse  for  the  storing  and  sale  of  corn,  whether  im- 
ported or  of  home   growth.     There  were  other  porticoes  along  the 
shore.     The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  the  scholium  just  quoted, 
beginning  from  the  south,  describes  the  port  as  containing,  first,  the 
harbour  of  Cantharus,  in  which  were  the  vedpta  or  dockyards  ;  then  the 
Aphrodisium,  or  temple  and  temenos  of  Aphrodite ;  lastly,  five  porticoes, 
of  which  that  just  described  must  have  been  the  last,  and  furthest 
to  the  north-west.     But  we  shall  have  to  treat  more  at  length  of  the  • 
buildings  here  when  we  come  to  Pausanias'  description  of  Peiraeeus ; 
at  present  we  are  only  concerned  for  its  main  topographical  features. 
All  this  northern  part  appears  to  have  been  called  the  Emporium. 
Cantharus,  or  the  portion  devoted  to  the  ships  of  war,  lay  to  the  south 
of  a  projecting  headland,  on  which  are  now  situated  the  quarantine 
buildings.     In  October,  1834,  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  magazine 
at  this  spot,  some  marble  blocks  were  found,  containing  inscriptions 
relative  to  the  Athenian  dockyards.^    From  the  names  of  archons  which 
can  be  deciphered,  these  documents  appear  to  have  extended  over  a 
period  of  fifty-five  years  from  Olymp.  100.3  to  Olymp.  114.2.     The 
names  of  only  three  harbours  are  mentioned  in  them — Munychia,  Zea, 
and  Cantharus.     The  last  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  : 

4v  Ilcipact  brprov  Vti  KavBdpov  Xtfi^v.* 


*  "  From  the  eastern  end  of  the  Eetonia,  and  which,  according  to  the  new  plan  of 

a  strong  pier,  for  the  most  part  perfect,  Piraeus,  has  become  gradually  filled  up." 

extends  in  a  straight  line  through  the  water  Ulrichs'  pamphlet,  p.  22. 

to  the  other  bank  ;  over  this  the  walls  of  *  Ludwig  Ross  forwarded  copies  of  them 

the   Eetonia    must    have  extended    and  •  to  Boeckh,  who  published  them  under  the 

joined  the  other  ring   walls  of   Pirasus.  title  of  *  Urkunden  iiber  das  Seewesen  des 

The  name  Halas  will  consequently  be  the  Attischt-n  Staites.'  Berlin,  1840. 

most    appropriate   to    the   shallow   basin  *  Pax,  v.  145 :  "  The  harbour  forsooth 

sci)aratctl  by  the  dam  towards  the  north,  of  Cantharus  is  in  Peira3eu8.'* 
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The  number  of  ship-sheds  {vedxroiKoC)  in  the  three  harbonrs  is  giTen 
at  372;  namely,  in  Munychia,  82;  Zea,  196;  Cantharus,  94.  This 
pretty  nearly  agrees  with  the  account  of  Strabo,  who  says  that  the 
Athenian  ports  had  room  for  400  ships.^  The  numbers,  too,  suit  the 
size  of  the  respective  harbours ;  for  the  length  of  shore  at  Zea  is  about 
twice  as  much  as  that  of  either  of  the  other  two.  Phalerum  had  pro- 
bably ceased  to  be  used  as  a  station  for  ships  of  war  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Phaleric  Wall ;  but  that  it  served  at  all  events  as  a  commercial 
port  down  to  a  very  late  period  appears  from  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Pausanias. 

The  circuit  of  the  wall  at  Peirseeus,  including  Munychia,  is  given 
by  Thucydides  at  60  stades  ;^  and  such  would  be  about  the  measure  of  a 
■  line,  on  the  lesser  scale,  carried  round  the  peninsula  from  a  point  a  little 
to  the  westward  of  Eetioneia.  Then  the  Long  Walls  measuring  each 
40  stades,  and  the  ring  wall  of  the  city  43  (without  the  unguarded 
part),  the  whole  circumference  of  the  fortification,  regarded  as  one, 
would,  according  to  Thucydides,  be  43  4-40 +60 -{-40  =  183  stades.  Dion 
Chrysostom  sets  it  down  at  200  in  his  sixth  oration ;  but  in  his  twenty- 
fifth  he  calls  the  Peiraic  wall  90  stades,^  thus  exceeding  by  30  stades  the 
measure  given  by  Thucydides.  His  former  computation  was  perhaps 
founded  on  the  account  pf  that  historian  as  supplemented  by  his  scho- 
liast, as  we  have  shown,  absurdly ;  in  the  latter  he  is  evidently  talking 
at  random.  Assuming  that  by  43  stades  Thucydides  meant  only  the 
guarded  part  of  the  wall,  and  allowing  7  stades  for  the  unguarded 
portion,  which  is  the  largest  probable  number,  then  we  arrive  at  a  total 
circumference  of  190  stades.     And   we  may   observe    from   the  first 

'  p.  395.     In  the  scholium  on  the  Pax  »  lib.  ii.  13. 

just  cited,  it  is  said  that  there  were  sixty  »  Kairoi  hmKotritav  <rrabmv  tivcu  rffw  ire- 

v€a>pia  in  Cantharus.      f^tapiov  seems  to  plfurpov  t&v  'A^vSp,  tov  Iltipaias  frvvri- 

have  had   a   more  extended   sense   than  B€fi(vov  kui  tS>v  bia  pJa-ov  r(ixS>v  irpi^s  rbif 

v€a>(roiKO£.       Thus    the    Ae'fcis  'PrfropiKaL  ntpl^okov  tov  aarfos'    olK€t(rBai   yap    ov 

SfuxroLKOi  •    Korayoiyia  tirt  rrjs   Bakdrrrj^  "iraKai  kcli  ravra  (rvfinatrra, — De  Tyrannide, 

t^KodofiTjfKva  €ls    vTToBoxTiv    Tw  vcSiP,  oTc  p.  199,  Rciske  (t.  i.  p.  96,  Tcubner).    kui 

firi  Ba\aTT€voi€v '  ra  vtapia  Bi  fj  tS>v  ok<av  vartpov  tov  Ufipata   T€ixi(rai   7r\€i6y<atf  rj 

trtpi^^ri, — Bekk.  An.  Grac.  p.  282.     But  ivfvrjKovra   <rra8t«i/.— Do   Genio,   p.   521, 

even  thus  we  cannot  reconcile  the  numbers.  Keiske  (i.  312,  Teubner). 
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passage  quoted  from  Dion  Chrysostom  that  the  space  between  the  Long 
Walls,  while  they  existed,  was,  as  we  have  said,  an  inhabited  fortification. 
They  were  between  500  and  600  feet  apart. 

In  addition  to  the  walls  of  the  asty  and  the  Peirseeus,  it  is  probable 
that  Themistocles  also  built  the  north  wall  of  the  Acropolis.     There  is, 
indeed,  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact ;  but  neither  is  there  any  of  its 
having  been  done  by  anybody  else  ;  and  as  Cimon,  who  succeeded  The- 
mistocles as  leader  of  the  Athenians,  *is  related  to  have  constructed  the 
south  wall,  it  is  a  reasonable  inference  that  he  found  the  northern  one 
completed.     The  mode  in  which  it  is  constructed  corroborates  this  view. 
A  considerable  portion  of  it  consists  of  fragments  of  columns  and  other 
architectural  members,  just  as  the  wall  which  he  built  round  the  asty 
was  constructed  ;^  and  much  of  them  is  calcined,  showing  that  they  had 
belonged  to  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  burnt  by  the  Persians. 
Besides  the  fortifications,  Themistocles  seems  only  to  have  erected  two 
temples — that  of  Artemis  Aristobule  in  Melite,  already  mentioned,  and 
one  of  Aphrodite  Aparchos  in  Peiraeeus,  from  the  circumstance  of  a 
dove  having  perched  on  his  trireme  during  the  battle  of  Salamis.'* 

After  all  his  great  services  to  his  country,  Themistocles  turned 
traitor,  and  died  in  exile  in  the  service  of  Persia.  Yet  the  Athenians 
seem  to  have  forgiven  him,  if  the  account  of  Diodorus  be  true,  that 
they  deposited  his  remains  in  a  tomb  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  Peiraic  harbour.'  No  spot  could  have  been  selected  for  it  more 
appropriate  to  the  memory  of  the  man  whose  master-mind  had  created 
that  great  stronghold  of  their  naval  supremacy.  Plato,  the  comic 
writer,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  it  in  the  following  lines : 

'O  ahs  dc  rvfxfios  (v  fcoXo)  Kcxacfiivos 

rovs  T  €K7r\€0VTas  c?<r7rXeovra9  t  ^^crat, 
XoyrrdTou  dfiiXK*  y  t&v  PtS>u  Bfaa-crai* 


*  Thucyd.  i.  93.  ^  piutarch,  Them.  32;   who,  however, 

*  Schol.    in    Hermog.   irepl  idtav,  cap.  says  that  Diodorus  sjwkc  rather  from  coii- 
7r€p\  ykvKvrrjTos  (Rhet.  Gra?c.  ii.  p.  407,  jecture  than  knowledge. 

Aid.  ap.  Leake,  i.  368,  note  3).  *  Pint.  ibid. 
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Which  may  be  thus  translated : 

Thy  piled-up  tomb  well  placed  upon  that  strand 
The  merchants  will  salute  on  every  Land ; 
Outward  and  homeward  bound  alike  'twill  face, 
And  view  the  ships  contending  in  the  race. 

Where  the  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  regattas  during  the  Panathenaic  . 
festival.  If  the  lines  of  Plato  really  refer  to  Themistocles — and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  another  to  whom  they  would  be  more  appro- 
priate— then  the  tomb  must  have  been  erected  within  some  twenty 
years  after  his  death,  for  Plato  was  about  that  time  his  junior.  At 
all  events,  the  tradition  that  Themistocles  was  interred  here  prevailed 
at  Athens  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  the  tomb. 

PeireBOUs  is  still  a  fine  harbour,  and  capable  of  receiving  large  vessels. 
Dodwell  remarks  ^  that  there  was  sometimes  not  a  single  boat  in  it ; 
while  Lord  Broughton,  who  visited  Athens  only  a  few  years  later  (1810), 
saw  in  it  only  one  Hydriote  merchantman,  chartered  to  carry  off  the 
spoils  of  Lord  Elgin.^  Its  aspect  is  much  changed  since  that  time, 
and  men-of-war,  as  well  as  many  merchant  vessels,  may  now  be  seen 
in  it. 

*  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  *  Hobhousc's  Journey,  vol  i.  p.  362. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Athens  from  the  time  of  Themistocles  to  its  subjection  by  the  Romans — ^Works  of 
Cimon—lTie  Long  Walls — Athena  Nike — Theseium — Popcile,  &c, — Pericles — 
South  Wall — Erechtheium — Pheidias — Odeium — Parthenon— Old  Hccatompedun — 
Propylaea — Eleusinian  Temple — Hippodamus — Peirweus  and  Munychia— Streets  of 
Athens — Funds  of  Pericles — His  death — Erechtheium  rebuilt — Burnt — Inscriptions 
-^gospotami  —  Long  Walls  demolished — Restored  by  Conon — Aphrodisium  — 
Lycurgus — His  Works — Revives  the  Drama — Finishes  the  Iheatre — Other  works — 
Macedonian  era — Phocion — Demetrius  Phalereus — Census — Demetrius  Poliorcetes 
— The  iJ^aviours— Baseness  of  the  Athenians — Demetrius  in  the  Parthenon — 
Cassander — Lachares — Garrisons  in  Peirajeus,  Munychia  and  Museium — Olympio- 
dorus — Siege  of  Athens  by  Philip— Ptolemy — Attains — Eumenes  IL — Antiochus 
Epiphanes — Greece  a  Roman  province. 

After  the  ostracism  of  Themistocles,  in  b.o.  471,  Cimon  took  the  lead 
in  the  aflTairs  of  Athens.  Besides  the  public  money  at  his  disposal,  he 
had  large  private  possessions,  and  his  generous  and  munificent  temper, 
with  the  additional  stimulus  of  a  love  of  popularity,  led  him  to  employ 
a  large  share  of  these  resources  in  strengthening  and  adorning  the 
city.  We  have  remarked  that  the  Long  Walls  lay  only  perhaps  in  the 
plan  of  Themistocles,  and  that  he  contributed  nothing  to  their  exe- 
cution. According  to  Plutarch,*  Cimon  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
Phaleric  and  the  northern  Long  Wall  after  his  victory  at  the  Eurymedon 
(b.c.  466) — a  work  of  great  labour  and  expense,  as  they  had  to  be 
carried  through  swampy  ground,  which  it  was  necessary  to  render  firm 
by  means  of  huge  stones  and  rubble.  These  foundations  were  perhaps 
hardly  completed  at  the  time  of  his  temporary  exile  (b.c.  461) ;  and  at 
his  recall  (b.c.  456),  which  appears  to  have  been  effected  by  a  compact 
with  Pericles  arranged  through  Cimon's  sister  Elpinice,^  he  found  the 
walls  finished ;  for,  according  to  Thucydides,^  the  Athenians  began  to 
»  Cim.  c.  13.  ^  Pint.  Pericl.  10.  »  lib.  i.  c.  107,  108. 
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erect  them  at  the  time  of  the  battles  in  the  Megarid  (b.c.457),  and  they, 
were  completed  after  the  battle  of  Tanagra  in  the  following  year.  They 
could  hardly  have  been  built  in  so  short  a  time  had  not  the  foundations 
been  preyiously  laid.  Pericles  appears  to  have  had  the  chief  conduct 
of  affairs  during  Gimon's  exile,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that 
we  sometimes  find  the  Long  Walls  ascribed  entirely  to  him.  Gimon 
seems  also  to  have  erected,  before  his  banishment,  the  south  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  the  masonry  of  which  is  of  a  more  regular  kind  than  that  of 
the  north  wall.  Whether  he  also  built  the  little  temple  of  Athena  Nike, 
which  stands  on  the  western  abutment  of  the  south  wall,  is  a  disputed 
point.  Boss,  in  his  work  on  the  Acropolis,  so  magnificently  begun,  but 
of  which,  unfortunately,  only  the  first  number  was  completed,  ascribes 
it  to  Gimon,  and  fortifies  his  opinion  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  age 
of  Galamis,  who  imitated  at  Olympia  the  statue  of  Athena  Nike,  and  of 
Alcamenes,  who  made  the  statue  of  the  triple  Herate  which  stood  near 
the  temple;^  also  from  the  consideration  that  no  such  structure  is 
ascribed  to  Pericles,  whose  works  are  particularly  enumerated,  while 
those  of  Gimon  are  not,  and  the  improbability  that  such  a  building 
should  have  been  undertaken  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.^  On  the 
other  hand,  Gurtius,  who  generally  either  ignores  or  opposes  the  views 
of  Boss,  abjudicates  the  temple  from  the  age  of  Gimon,  on  account  of 
the  style  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  it.^  But  that  some  temple 
must  have  stood  at  this  spot  before  the  Propylsea  were  built  is,  we  think, 
conclusively  shown  by  Michaelis,  who  remarks  that  the  south  wing  of 
the  Propyl8Ba  does  not  advance  so  far  westward  as  the  north  wing,  evi- 
dently on  account  of  the  temple  existing  there.*  We  certainly  cannot 
imagine  any  other  probable  cause  why  39  grand  and  important  a  struc- 
ture as  the  Propylsea  should  have  been  curtailed  of  its  fair  proportions. 
At  the  same  time  there  is  much  truth  in  Gurtius'  remark  about  the 
sculptures,  which  from  their  style  were  certainly  not  prse-Pheidian ;  but 
these  were  very  probably  added  at  a  later  period. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  30,  2.  *  See  Gerhard's  Archaol.  Anzcigcr,  June 

-  Die  Akroiwlis  voa  Athen,  p.  9  sq.  1862. 

^  Krlautmulcr  Text,  p.  37. 
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Another  work  which  may  be  attributed  to  Cimon  is  the  Theseinm — 
most  probably  not  the  structure  which  now  bears  that  name — as  a 
receptacle  for  the  remains  of  Theseus,  which  he  brought  from  Scyros.^ 
It  is  also  probable  that  he  may  have  erected  some  of  the  porticoes  in 
the  agora.  In  his  time  flourished  an  excellent  school  of  painting, 
which  included,  besides  Polygnotus,  Micon  and  Pansenus,  even  Pheidias 
himself ;  for  the  great  sculptor  began  life  as  a  painter,  and  is  said  to 
have  adorned  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  with  his  pictures.^  We 
may  perhaps  place  in  the  time  of  Cimon  the  introduction  of  painted 
scenery  at  the  theatre,  for  Vitruvius  says  that  this  was  done  by  Agath- 
archus  for  one  of  the  tragedies  of  -.Eschylus.^  Polygnotus  was  an 
amateur  who  never  painted  for  money.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Cimon's 
sister,  Elpinice,  and  therefore  in  some  sort  her  brother's  rival.  He 
adorned  with  his  art  the  portico  called  Peisianaction  in  the  agora,  which 
hence  obtained  the  name  of  Poecile,  and  is  said  to  have  introduced  into 
one  of  the  pictures  a  portrait  of  Elpinice  in  the  character  of  Laodice.* 
Polygnotus  seems  to  have  been  generally  assisted  in  his  pictures  by 
Micon,  a  professional  and  mercenary  artist,  who  probably  supplied  those 
technical  details  in  which  Polygnotus  may  have  been  deficient.  It  is 
possible  that  Cimon  may  have  erected  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena 
Promachos  in  the  Acropolis.*  The  artist,  whoever  he  was,  left  it 
imperfect,  for  the  engraving  on  the  shield  was  done  by  Mys  from  the 
drawing  of  Parrhasius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.*  Cimon  adorned 
the  agora  by  planting  it  with  plane  trees,  and  improved  the  Academy 
by  introducing  into  it  streams  of  water  and  laying  out  shady  walks.' 
His  own  gardens  he  threw  open  for  the  recreation  of  the  public. 

Cimon  died  in  B.C.  449,  and  it  was  Pericles,  his  successor  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,   to  whom  Athens  owed   those  magnificent 

>  Plut.  Cim.  8.  *  Plut.  Cim,  c.  4. 

'  Plin.  n.  N.  XXXV.  54.    If  this  be  tnie  *  The    scholiast    on    Demosthenes    in 

the  Olympium  must  have  heen  in  a  suffi-  Androt.   p.   697.     Reiske  even  places  it 

ciently  advanced  state  to  admit  of  being  '  before  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

used.  •  Pausan.  i.  28,  2. 

>  lib.  vil  Prasf.  ^  Plut.  Cim.  13. 
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buildings  which  made  it  unrivalled  in  the  world.  Pericles  also  com- 
pleted the  fortifications  of  Athens,  for  it  was  by  his  advice  that  the 
southern  or  middle  long  wall  was  built.  Socrates,  when  a  youth,  had 
heard  him  recommending  the  measure.^  This  third  wall,  executed  by 
Callicrates,  seems  to  have  been  built  about  b.c.  445,  or  perhaps  a  little 
later. 

The  chief  glory  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  was  the  restoration 
of  the  Acropolis.  Half  a  century  had  elapsed  since  its  destruction  by 
the  Persians,  yet  its  buildings  still  lay  in  calcined  ruins.  It  is  even 
uncertain  whether  the  Erechtheium,  the  venerable  temple  of  Athena 
Polias,  had  been  restored.  We  know  that  the  Athenians  suffered  several 
of  their  temples  to  lie  in  ashes  in  order  to  cherish  among  the  people  an 
immortal  hatred  of  the  Persians.  We  can  hardly  imagine,  however, 
that  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  were  left  so  long  in  ruins  from  this 
cause.  The  reason  more  probably  was,  the  want  of  funds.  To  free 
Athens  from  the  danger  of  another  capture  was  the  first  care  of  her 
rulers,  and  the  sums  spent  upon  the  fortifications  must  have  been 
enormous.  Those  having  been  completed,  Pericles  could  turn  his 
attention  to  the  embellishment  of  Athens,  and  the  funds  supplied  by 
the  contributions  of  the  allies  furnished  ample  means  for  all  his  magni- 
ficent designs.  That  he  should  have  erected  so  superb  a  structure  as 
the  Parthenon,  and  yet  have  suflered  the  original  and  more  sacred 
temple  of  Athena  to  lie  in  ruins,  seems  hardly  probable.  Yet  there  is 
no  account  of  his  having  restored  it ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  con- 
clude that  this  had  been  done,  though  in  a  somewhat  hasty  and  per- 
functory manner,  by  Themistocles.  For  before  the  end  of  the  century, 
as  we  shall  see  further  on,  it  had  either  to  be  rebuilt,  or  thoroughly 
repaired. 

The  delay,  however,  was  fortunate,  not  only  for  the  Athenians,  but 
for  the  world  and  for  all  time,  since  it  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Pericles 
the  genius  of  such  an  artist  as  Pheidias,  and  such  architects  as  Ictinus 
and  Mnesicles,  whose  incomparable  works  became  for  after-ages  models 
to  be  imitated,  but  never  equalled.  And  Pheidias  was  only  the  head  of 
'  Plato,  Gororias,  p  22,  I'ekk. 
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a  school  of  first-rate  artists.  As  M.  Beule  has  observed/  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  executed  in  so 
short  a  time,  were  the  work  of  one  pair  of  hands.  The  pediments  alone 
contained  40  or  50  figures,  for  the  most  part  of  colossal  dimensions ; 
to  which  must  be  added  the  84  figures  of  the  metopes,  aud  300  of  the 
frieze.  Besides,  sculpture  in  marble  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
Pheidias'  forte,  and  Pliny  seems  uncertain  whether  he  had  done  anything 
in  that  material.^  Chasing  {ropeuTucrj)  was  his  more  peculiar  art,  and 
his  ivory  statues  his  chief  glory .^  Beul6  is  of  opinion  that  the  statue 
in  the  Parthenon,  with  its  accessories,  would  alone  have  occupied  him 
several  years ;  and  when  we  consider  that  he  had  to  direct  all  the  works 

^  of  Pericles,  he  could  not  have  spared  much  time  for  statuary.     Alca- 

>  menes  and  Agoracritus  were  his  pupils,  to  whose  works  he  sometimes 

put  the  finishing  touches,^  and  to  them,  perhaps,  is  to  be  assigned  much 

1  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but,  as  Pheidias  was  the  presiding 

genius,  and  doubtless  the  designer  of  the  whole,  his  reputation  has 
overshadowed  that  of  his  assistants. 

The  Odeium,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  buildii\g  completed  by  Pericles.     The  date  of  it  may 

*  be  proximately  determined  by  the  following  lines : 

6  TlcpiKKtTjs  ra>5eiop  eiri  rov  Kpavlov 
^  ^X^^9  ^Tftfi^  ToSarpoKov  frapolxtToiJ^ 

•**  But  here  comes  Pericles,  squill-headed  Zens, 
Bearing  his  own  Odeium  on  his  pate 
Now  that  the  ostracism  is  done  and  past.*' 

The  point  of  the  joke — for  ancient  jokes  must  sometimes  be  explained — 

)  lay  in  the  circumstance  that  the  conical  roof  of  the  Odeium  resembled 

the   peaked  cranium  of  Pericles.      The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  the 

^  L'Acropole,   t.    ii.    p.    97    sq.      But  marmora." — II.  N.  xxxvi.  15. 

perhaps  the  author  carries  the  idea,  though  •  '  Idem  xxxiv.  49 ;  Quint,  xi  v.  10 ;  Diod. 

just  enough  in  itself,  too  far  when  he  says :  Sic.  xxvi.  1. 

"  Phidias,  comme  Hercule,  est  le  h^ros  de  *  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  16. 

travaux  impossibles."  *  Fragra.  of  *  Thraittas '  of  Cratinus,  ap. 

*  *'Et  ipsum  Phidiam  tradunt  sculpsisse  Plut.  Pericl.  13. 
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ostracism  of  Thucydides,  son  of  Melesias,  the  rival  of  Pericles,  by  which 
Pericles  obtained  the  sole  administration.^  As  this  took  place  in 
B.C.  444,  the  Odeium  must  have  been  finished  before  that  date.  The 
Parthenon  appears  to  have  been  the  next  work  of  Pericles;  for, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Philochorus,  the  statue  of  Athena  had 
been  placed  in  it  in  the  archonship  of  Theodorus  (b.c.  438) ;  while  the 
PropylsBa  were  begun  in  the  following  year,  in  the  archonship  of 
Euthymenes,  and  completed  in  five  years.*  After  the  erection  of  his 
chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena,  Pheidias  was  accused  of  embezzling 
some  of  the  gold  appropriated  to  it,  and  fled  to  Elis,  where  he  died  a  few 
years  after,  in  the  archonship  of  Pythodorus. 

It  may  be  inquired  why  a  new  temple  to  Athena  should  have  arisen 
close  to  her  older  and  more  sacred  one  ?  But  such  a  question  is  not 
more  reasonable  than  to  ask  why  the  Athenians  should  have  substituted 
for  the  little  ancient  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood,  and 
between  four  and  five  feet  high,  a  magnificent  statue  of  gold  and  ivory. 
The  increase  of  population,  the  progress  of  refinement  and  art,  had 
demanded  a  larger  temple  and  a  more  splendid  worship.  But  super- 
stition still  invested  the  primitive  sanctuary  with  a  peculiar  veneration, 
and  the  Athena  of  the  Erechtheium  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the 
guardian  deity  of  the  Acropolis.  The  statue,  though  rude,  was  the 
more  divine  because  its  origin  was  lost  in  obscurity,  and  might  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  celestial,  and  modern  art  concealed  its  defects  in 
the  folds  of  a  magnificent  peplus.  That  a  more  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  had  existed  at  the  spot  occupied  by  the  new  one,  and  also  that 
there  had  previously  been  Propylsea,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  but  notices 
of  them  in  ancient  authors  are  vague  and  scanty.  We  have  shown 
above  (p.  27,  note  1)  that  the  passages  in  Herodotus  sometimes  adduced 
in  order  to  show  the  existence  of  an  ancient  Parthenon  actually  in  use, 
before  the  Persian  wars,  prove  no  such  thing.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Pausanias  calls  the  Erechtheium,  not  a  temple,  but  an  ocKfffia;  and 
Professor  Ross's  opinion  is  not  improbable,  that  it  wa^  originally  the 

*  See  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  461  sq. 
^  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Pac.  604 ;  Harpocr.  voc.  Dpoirvkaia  ravra ;  Plut.  Pcricl.  13. 
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abode,  or  the  reputed  abode,  of  Erechtheus,  and  was  converted  into  a 
temple  when  he  became  a  god  ani  was  made  equal  to  Poseidon.  The 
only  ancient  authority  who  mentions  a  previous  temple  distinct  from 
the  Erechtheium — for  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  the  account  in 
Thucydides  (i.  126)  of  the  affair  of  Cylon — is  Hesychius,  whose  testi- 
mony as  to  its  existence  is  direct,  since  he  says^  that  the  new  Heca- 
tompedon  was  fifty  feet  larger  than  that  burnt  by  the  Persians;  a 
remark  which,  as  Leake  observes  (i.  556),  is  quite  inapplicable  to  the 
small  temple  of  the  Erechtheium.  Hence  it  appears  that  both  the  old 
Parthenon  and  the  new  were  called  Hecatompedon ;  and  this,,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  the  more  usual  name  for  it,  at  all  events  in  later 
times ;  for  the  '  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  when  speaking  of  it,  adds, 
"  some  call  it  the  Parthenon."*  The  authorities  just  quoted  derive  the 
name  from  its  dimensions ;  and  if  these  be  taken  from  the  eeUa  of  the 
more  modem  building,  they  are  not  far  from  the  mark,  for  the  whole 
temple  is  a  great  deal  more ;  and  it  could  only  be  with  reference  to  its 
length  that  there  was  a  difference  of  50  feet  between  the  old  Par- 
thenon and  the  new,  for  the  whole  breadth  of  the  new,  on  the  upper 
stylobate,  is  only  100  feet,  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  it  was  twice 
as  big  as  the  old.  Leake,  however  (p.  557),  takes  the  name  Hecatom- 
pedon to  express  the  measure  of  the  front  on  the  upper  stylobate  of 
the  new  building,  which  is  just  100  Greek  feet ;  but  this  is  open  to  the 
objection  just  stated.  And,  indeed,  the  name  of  Parthenon  seems  to 
have  been  properly  confined  to  the  aella  of  the  goddess.  In  the  in- 
scriptions which  contain  lists  of  objects  in  the  temple  we  find  parts 
of  it  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Pronaos,  Parthenon,  and  Hecatom- 
pedon. The  meaning  of  the  first  name  is  plain  enough,  but  respect- 
ing the  other  two  opinions  may  differ.  Boeckh  is  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  building  was  called  Hecatompedon,  and  that  the  Parthenon 
was  that  portion  of  it  which  contained  the  statue.^  According  to  Hesy- 
chius (voc.  'Eicaro/ATTeSo^  vem)  the  temple  was  prepared  for  "  the 
Virgins ;"  a  name  applied  Kar   i^o^v  to  the  daughters  of  Erechtheus 

*  voc.  'EKaT6fi.irf6os  pi^s.  voc.  *E#car<5/ui7rcdov.     The  same  in  Bekker's 

•  KaXovcrt  yap  avrdp  Ttv€s  TlapBtvcova. —      An.  Gra?c.  p.  247. 

*  Corp.  Inpcrr.  Gr.  t.  i.  p.  177. 
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(Id.  voc.  Tiapd&foC) ;  whence  we  may  infer  that,  according  to  his  yiew, 
the  temple  derived  its  name  from  them,  though  he  does  not  expressly 
say  so.  But  here  he  seems  to  be  confounding  the  Parthenon  with  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias,  or  Erechtheium,  as  the  later  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers  sometimes  do.  The  account  of  the  scholiast  on  the 
oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Androtion  is  more  correct,  that  it  was 
dedicated  to  Athena  more  especially  as  the  virgin  goddess  {irapOhov 
'Adrfva^y  With  regard  to  the  name  Hecatompedon,  we  may  observe 
that  the  word,  i/carov  is  often  used  with  a  very  loose  signification  in 
compounds ;  and  thus  we  find  i/carofifirj  in  Homer  of  a  sacrifice  of  only 
six  oxen.^  And  Harpocration  refers  the  name  not  to  its  measure,  but 
to  its  beauty  and  harmony  of  proportions.^ 

If  the  ancient  testimonies  respecting  a  previous  Hecatompedon 
are  not  very  satisfactory,  the  remains  of  it  discovered  in  the  exca* 
vation  of  the  Acropolis  in  1835  and  following  year  afforded  very 
convincing  proof  of  its  existence.  Its  foundations  were  then  laid  bare, 
and  were  easily  distinguished  from  those  of  the  newer  building,  which 
indeed  consist  of  the  old  ones  enlarged.  There  are  besides,  on  the 
Acropolis,  many  architectural  remains,  which  could  have  belonged 
to  nothing  but  this  ancient  temple.  Thus  in  its  north  wall,  reputed, 
as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  have  been  built  by  Themistocles,  have 
been  inserted  twenty-six  drums  of  columns,  of  Pentelic  marble,  from 
5  ft.  6  in.  to  6  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter.  Built  into  the  same  wall,  at 
the  part  called  ficucpaX  irirpaiy  are  also  portions  of  a  very  ancient 
Doric  entablature.  The  architrave,  triglyphs,  and  guttae  are  of  poroe 
stone ;  *  the  metopes,  which  have  no  sculptures,  are  of  white  marble. 
There  are  indications  of  these  having  been  painted  according  to  the 

*  Schol.  August,  ad  Demosth.  c.  Androt.      nature  of  iraposf  or  ir»piPos  \i6os.    Some 
p.  697  ;  t.  ii.  p.  134,  Reiske.  consider  it  a  kind  of  tufa.     Theophrastus 

*  II.  vi.  93.  (De  Lapid.  c.  ii.)  describes  it  as  resembling 
'  6  napdcyttv  \m6  rivrnp  'Efcaro/iircdor      Parian  marble  in  grain  and  colour,  but 

€KtiKuTo  dici  KoKKos  Koi  fvpvBfdavy  ov  dta  less  heavy.     If  it  was  used,  as  Pliny  says 

fiey€Bos. — In  voc.     Where  we  see,  on  the  (xxxvi.  53),  to  polish  marble,  it  must 

other  hand,  Hecatompedon  noted  as  the  have   been  friable,     Cf.  Siebel,  ad  Pans, 

less  usual  name.  v.  10,  2. 

*  Writers  are  not  agreed   about   the 
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ancient  system  oi  polychromy ;  the  triglyphs  blue,  the  intervals  red, 
and  the  guttsB  black.  The  calcined  metopes  show  that  they  must  have 
belonged  to  some  temple  on  the  Acropolis  burnt  by  the  Persians.  On 
the  east  and  south-east  side  of  the  Acropolis  were  also  discovered, 
buried  in  the  ground,  more  than  a  dozen  columns  similar  to  those  built 
into  the  wall,  and  bearing,  like  them,  marks  of  fire.  These  columns 
seem  not  to  have  been  completely  finished,  the  fiuting  having  been  only 
begun  at  top  and  bottom ;  and  hence  it  is  conjectured  that  the  temple 
was  burnt  before  it  was  perfected.^  At  the  base  they  were  nearly  of  the 
same  diameter  as  the  columns  of  the  present  Parthenon,  but  tapered 
more  towards  the  top,  and  were  probably  not  so  tall.  From  the 
measure  of  the  ancient  foundations  and  of  these  architectural  remains. 
Professor  Boss  is  inclined  to  think  that  Leake  was  right  in  bis  conjec- 
ture, that  the  old  Hecatompedon  had  six  columns  in  front  and  thirteen 
or  fourteen  at  the  sides.  Strack,  on  the  contrary,  is  of  opinion  that  it 
was  an  octastyle,  with  eight  columns  in  front  and  sixteen  at  the  sides ; 
and  that  it  must  have  been  a  finer  specimen  of  the  old  Doric  than  the 
Parthenon  of  Pericles.^ 

Besides  these  remains  of  the  original  Parthenon,  many  objects  were 
discovered  in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  which  must  have 
belonged  to  the  times  before  the  Persian  wars,  and  to  the  temples 
which  then  existed  upon  it.  Such  were  an  image  of  Athena,  of  a 
centaur  in  the  primitive  style,  fragments  of  architectural  ornaments, 
patersB,  lamps,  &c.^ 

The  old  Parthenon,  with  the  other  principal  buildings  of  the 
Acropolis,  must  have  lain  in  ruins,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  for 
about  half  a  century,  that  is,  from  the  Persian  wars  to  the  time  of 
Pericles.  Gallicrates  and  Ictinus  were  the  architects  of  the  new  one,* 
about  which  Ictinus  and  Carpion  published  a  book.*  It  was  built 
entirely  of  Pentelic  marble,  on  a  stylobate  of  the  same  material  5  ft. 
6  in.  in  height,  with  four  steps  resting  on  a  rustic  basement  of  lime- 

*  See  RoBB,  Aiifs.  i.  129 ;  ii.  285,  &c.  ^  Koss,  Aufs.  i.  104  sqq. 

'  See  his  paper  in  Gerhard's  Archaolog.  *  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396 ;  Plut.  Pericl.  13 ; 

Zeitg.,  April  and  May,  1862,     Cf.  Leake,  Pausan.  viii.  41,  5. 

vol.  1.  p.  556 ;  Penrose,  j).  74.  *  Vitruv.  vii.  Pra»f.  s.  12. 
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stone.  The  length  of  the  upper  step  was  227  ft.  8  in.,  its  breadth 
101  ft.  2  in.  By  this  elevation,  and  the  natural  rise  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  floor  of  the  peristyle  was  very  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
Propylaea;  the  pavement  of  that  building,  at  its  eastern  entrance, 
being  about  44  feet  below  the  pavement  of  the  Parthenon. 

The  Propylaea  of  Pericles  appear  in  like  manner  to  have  been  built 
over  the  remains  of  another  structure  of  the  same  kind.  Under  their 
south  wing,  -  and  impinging  on  the  present  great  central  hall,  or 
megaron,  a  considerable  piece  of  polygonal  wall  of  unhewn  stone  was 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  1840.  Adjoining  it  were  remains  of  a 
building  of  poros  stone,  with  marble  thresholds  and  antas,  and  traces 
of  a  marble  lining  to  the  walls.^  These  remains  do  not  lie  precisely 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  present  building,  but  are  inclined  more 
to  the  north-west.  There  are  traces  of  the  ancient  megaron  in  the 
angle  between  the  south  wing  and  megaron  of  the  present  building. 
The  slabs  of  marble  which  lined  it  show  evident  signs  of  fire,  their 
surface  being  cracked  and  partly  calcined.  In  the  same  slabs  are  holes 
for  nails  or  hooks.  Boss  imagines,^  rather  fancifully,  we  think,  that 
here  were  suspended  the  chains  of  the  Chalcidians  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus ;  ^  for  these  holes  seem  to  have  been  in  the  interior  of  the 
building,  whilst  Herodotus  says  that  the  chains  were  hung  up  before  it 
(avr'iov).  There  can  be.  little  doubt,  however,  that  by  fieyapov  he  meant 
the  central  hall  of  the  old  Propylsea,  which  lies  in  the  direction  he 
describes.  His  testimony  as  to  the  burning  of  the  walls  is  both 
strongly  corroborated  by  present  appeartoces,  and  serves  to  identify 
the  remains.  Since  the  Acropolis  still  lay  in  ruins  when  he  saw  it,  the 
Propylaea  which  he  mentions  in  the  same  chapter  must  have  been  the 
ancient  ones,  and  not  the  structure  of  Pericles;  though  some  have 
imagined  that  he  means  the  latter,  and  have  consequently  fixed  the 
date  of  his  visit  to  Athens  in  b.c.  431 ;  *  which  is  destitute  of  all  pro- 

^  Ross,  Archaol.  Aufs.  i.  78  sq.  rov  fieydpov  roO  irp6s  iairiprjv  TtrpafifAtvov. 

^  lb.  p.  80.  — Herod,  v.  77.    Where  he  most  probably 

'  oiircp    [TTcdoi]    €Tt    Kal  €s  €/i<    ^cTov  mcaiis  the  wallsof  the  Acropolis. 

Trfpitovaaif  KCKpapitvai  tK  rtix^civ  irtptirt'  *  See  the  life  of  Herodotus  in  Smith's 

<f>\€vafMv<av  TTvpl  wttA  rov  M^iou,  avrlov  bi  Diet,  of  Biographyj  vol.  ii.  p.  431  B. 
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bability.  For  h%  was  then  upwards  of  fifty  years  old,  and  a  man  of  his 
culture,  and  so  curious  to  see  places  of  renown,  would  surely  have  seen 
Athens  before  that  time  of  life.  But  though  the  Acropolis  must  have  lain 
in  ruins  more  than  forty  years,  its  walls  had  been  built  by  Themistocles 
and  Cimon,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  minor  buildings  erected  or  restored. 
A  more  particular  description  of  the  buildings  upon  it  will  be  given 
when  we  come  to  narrate  the  tour  of  Pausanias. 

Another  great  work  of  Pericles  was  the*  temple  of  Demeter   at 
Eleusis.     It  was  not  finished  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  which  arrested  its  progress.     Plutarch  records  three  architects 
having  been  employed  upon  it,  Goroebus,  Metagenes,  and  Xenocles;  bat 
Strabo  and  Vitruvius  ascribe  it  to  Ictinus.^    It  was  not  completed  till 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus.     Pericles,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ionian 
architect  Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  also  greatly  improved  and  adorned 
the  Peiraic  peninsula.     Architecture  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been 
in  a  much  more  advanced  state  in  the  Asiatic  Greek  cities  than  in 
European  Greece,  at  all  events  so  far  as  regards  the  general  laying  out 
of  the  towns  and  the  regularity  of  the  streets.     Hippodamus,  who, 
.  according  to  Aristotle,^  was  a  political  philosopher^  with  some  rather 
crotchety  and  self-conceited  notions,  as  well  as  an  architect,  formed 
the  plan  of  building  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  and  dividing  them  into 
three  classes;    one  consisting  of  mechanics,  another  of  husbandmen, 
and  the  third  of  soldiers.     These  notions  at  all  events  betray  a  love  of 
method  and  regularity,  and  we  may  infer  analogically  that  the  towns 
which  he  laid  out — and  he  had  a  good  deal  of  practice,  for  besides 
Peiraeeus  he  built  Thurii  and  Ehodes — were  marked  by  order  and  con- 
venience.    At  Pireeeus  he  constructed  the  market  place,  which  continued 
to  be  called  after  him  the   Hippodameian  agora.      Here  Timotheus, 
against  whom  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  is  directed,  appears  to 
have  had  Sb  house.^     It  was  Hippodamus,  probably,  who  constructed  tie 

*  Pint.  PericL  13 ;  Strab.  p.  395 ;  Vitruv.  that  he  levelled  great  part  of  the  ground 

vii.  Prjef.  in  order  to  make  his  agora  and  the  ap- 

'  Polit.  ii.  8.  The  expression  of  Aristotle,  preaches. 

rhv  Uttpaia  KaT^T€fi€j  may  possibly  mean  '  Adv.  Timoth.  p.  1 190,  Pciske. 
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theatre,  of  which  there  are  still  vestiges  on  the  irestern  declivity 
of  the  Munychian  height.  The  temple  of  the  Munychian  Artemis 
and  the  Bendideinm,  or  temple  of  Bendis,  which  lay  further  np  the 
hill,  seem  to  have  been  of  much  more  ancient  foundation.  Xenophon's 
description  of  the  struggle  of  Thrasybulus  with  the  Thirty  Tyrants 
affords  some  valuable  indications  for  the  topography  of  the  PeirsBcus. 
It  would  appear  from  this  account  that  the  Hippodameian  agora 
must  have  lain  to  the'  east  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
harbour,  and  that  a  road  led  from  it  up  the  hill  to  the  objects  just  men- 
tioned. Thrasybulus,  after  marching  from  Phyle  to  Peiraeeus,  concen- 
trated his  small  force  on  the  Munychian  height,  as  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  defend  the  whole  place.  The  Thirty  and  their  faction  marching 
from  Athens,  took  possession  of  the  Hippodameian  agora,  and  thence 
moved  to  attack  Thrasybulus ;  who,  however,  gained  an  easy  victory,  as 
he  was  planted  on  high  ground  and  his  adversaries  had  to  advance  up  a 
narrow  thoroughfare.^  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  his  account  of  the  same 
action^  describes  Munychia  as  an  uninhabited  but  fortified  hill.^ 

Subsequently,  when  Pausanias  and  Lysander  jointly  besieged 
Thrasybulus  in  Peirseeus,  Pausanias,  who  commanded  the  right  wing, 
encamped  at  Halipedum.  Therefore,  as  the  Spartan  line  must  have 
faced  southwards,  Halipedum  must  have  been  on  the  western  side  of 
Peireeeus.  Next  day,  Pausanias  went  to  Cophos  Limen  to  observe  how 
he  could  circum vallate  Peirseeus.  From  this  account  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  Cophos  Limen  was  the  narrow  inlet  or  harbour 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  s.  11  sqq. ;  Diodor.  criticism  arises  from  his  misplacing  Muny- 
Sic.  xiv.  33.  Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  386,  note)  chia  in  the  southern  part  of  the  PeiraTc 
objects  to  Diodorus'  account  **  that  the  peninsula,  and  Phalerum  at  its  north- 
Thirty  besieged  Munychia  (irpotrtPakov  rfj  eastern  harbour.  Thus  in  the  next  note 
Movwxlq),  since  it  is  evident  that  the  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  By  the  hill  of  Pha- 
action  was  fought  in  Peirteeus,  to  the  lenim  is  meant  that  which  extends  from 
northward  of  the  Munychian  peninsula."  Port  Phalerum  to  near  the  head  of  Port 
But  first,  npoapaXXeiv  does  not  mean  to  Aphrodisiura  [Peiraeeus]."  But.  the  texts 
besiege,  but  to  ctsaauU ;  second,  the  action  cited  are  only  another  proof  that  Phalerum 
was  no  doubt  fought  in  Peira^eus,  or  rather  is  wrongly  located  there.  What  Leake 
perhaps  on  the  borders  of  Peirajeus  and  calls  the  Hill  of  Phalerum  is  the  Muny- 
Munychia,  though  not  to  the  northward,  chian  height, 
but    westward    of   the    latter.      Leake's  *  \6(f>ov  tprj^ov  koi  KapTfp6v» — loc.  cit. 
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outside  Eetioneia^  as  it  appears  not  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  would  have  been  a  proper  place  for  Pausanias'  survey. 
Thrasybulus  attacks  him  here,  but  is  repulsed  and  driven  back  into  the 
theatre  of  Peiraeeus.  This  must  be  the  same  theatre  which  Thucy- 
dides^  calls  the  Dionysiac  theatre  near  Munychia;  and  indeed  it 
appears  to  have  been  just  on  the  borders  of  that  district.  Thrasybulus 
renewed  the  attack  from  the  theatre,  and  routed  the  LacedsBmonians,^ 
who  retired  to  some  rising  ground  four  or  five  stades  distant.  'But 
having  received  reinforcements  from  hence  they  attacked  the  Athenians 
in  turn,  killed  150  of  them,  and  drove  others  into  the  marsh  at  Halo;. 

The  military  strength  of  Munychia  had  been  observed  by  Epimenides 
in  the  time  of  Solon,  and  a  prediction  of  his  is  recorded,  that  if  the 
Athenians  knew  the  annoyance  the  place  would  cause  them,  they  would 
eat  it  up  with  their  own  teeth,^  The  prophecy,  however,  was  not  veri- 
fied till  some  centuries  after  his  time,  when,  in  b.c.  322,  Munychia  was 
occupied  by  a  Macedonian  garrison. 

Artemis,  as  the  peculiar  deity  of  the  Peiraeeus,  was  probably  con- 
nected with  the  Brauronian  Artemis/  Munychia,  on  which  her  temple 
stood,  is  by  some  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  fanciful 
epithet,  designating  her  as  the  sole  goddess  of  the  night  (fiovo-wx^^)  5* 
but  according  to  Harpocration  (in  voc.)  it  was  named  after  a  king 
Mounychos.  From  her  situation  on  this  height,  Callimachus  gives  her 
the  epithet  of  "KifievoaxcTro^,  *  watcher  of  the  harbour.'  *  Her  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  16th  of  the  month  Munychion,  when  large  round 
cakes  having  lights  round  them  {atiif>i<f>&vT&;\  to  represent  the  full 
moon,  were  oflFered.^    At  a  later  period  another  festival,  in  commemo- 

^  viii.  93.  in  inscriptions,  seems  to  be  later.    See  A. 

'  Xenoph.  ibid.  s.  30  sqq.    Some  La-  Mommsen,  Heortol.  p.  403. 
ccdremonians   killed  in  this  action  were  •    v^m,   Movintxifl  \iiAfvo<rK6ir€,  —  In 

buried  before  the  Dipylon. — s.  33.  Dian.  259.    Hence  is  it  not  more  probable 

'  Plut,  Sol.  12;   Diog.  Laert.  i.  114;  that  she  got  her  name  of  Movwxta  from 

Tzetzes,  Chil.  V.  18.  the  place,  like  her   epithet   Bpavpiavla? 

*  Welcker,  Gr.  G.  i.  170  sqq.  This  was  a  common  practice. 

*  Preller,  Gr.  Mytbol.  i.  23G.     The  form  "^  Pollux,  vi.  76 ;  A  then,  xi  v.  53 ;  Phavor. 


of  the  name  with  an  iofa  (Movwx/a),  foimd      a/ic^tf^wwcf . 
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ration  of  the  victory  at  Salamis,  appears  to  have  been  combined  with  it, 
because,  says  Plutarch,  the  full  moon  shone  on  the  victors;^  but  this  is 
a  mistake,  as  the  battle  took  place  when  the  moon  was  fast  waning.^ 
The  temple  of  the  Munychian  Artemis  was  doubtless  much  older  than 
the  age  of  Pericles ;  but  it  is  possible  that  tho.  Bendideium  or  temple  of 
Bendis,  the  Thracian  Artemis,^  may  have  been  erected  in  his  time.* 
Bendis  was  regarded  with  much  reverence  by  the  Athenians.    Aristo- 
phanes, in  his  '  Lemniae,'  called  her  the  Great  Goddess  (jieyoKfj  ©€09)  ;  * 
and  she  appears  in  her  own  country  to  have  had  an  image  of  solid  gold.^ 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  Thracian  settlement  in  the  PeirsBeus.     The 
Bendideium  appears  to  have  nearly  adjoined  the  temple  of  Artemis. 
Leake  (p.  393)  places  the  latter  temple  on  the  low  ground  near  the 
harbour  of  Stratiotiki  (Zea),  (which  he  calls  Munychia),  where  he  says 
the  remains  of  a  temple  may  be  observed.    But  this  spot  was  hardly  in 
Munychia,  and  does  not  at  all  answer  to  the  description  of  Strabo. 
The  Bendideium  he  places  some  four  hundred  yards  to  the  south-west 
of  it,  where  there  are  some  considerable  remains ;  but  then  he  is  puzzled 
to  explain  Xenophon's  account,  given  above,  of  the  march  of  the  Thirty 
towards  the  two  temples,  which,  according  to  his  hypothesis,  must  have 
lain  in  differjcnt  directions.     It  seems  probable  that  the  ruins  which 
Leake  observed,  may  have  belonged  to  a  temple  of  Zea  or  Hecate,  from 
whom  the  harbour  derived  its  name ;  but  we  cannot  adduce  any  evidence 
for  its  existence.     May  not  the  other  remains  which  Leake  ascribes 
to  the  Bendideium  have  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Zeus    Soter  and 
Athena?    Such  a  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the  account 

*  De  Glor.  Athen.  7.  •  and  it  does  not  say  wliat  feast.     Accord- 

*  See  Mommsen,  Heort.  p.  403  sq.  noles.  ing  to  the  scholiast   it  was    the    lesser 
'  Plat.  Rep.  init.  and  scholia.  Panathenaea,  and  he  says  that  these  fol- 

*  Mommsen  (ib.  p.  426)  fixes  the  intro-  lowed  the  Bendideia. 

d  action  of  the  Bendideia  at  Athens  in  the  *  ITesych.  and  Phot.  voc.  MeyoXiy  Qioi-. 

time  of  Socrates.    But  this  does  not  at  all  In  Photius  wo  should  read  rfiv  Bfvdiy  for 

appear  from  the  opening  lines  of  Plato's '  Re-  TcXjSatrati/. 

public,'  which  he  quotas  as  his  authority.  *  Luci«in,  Jupit.  Tragccdus,   c.  8,  and 

It  was  the  demotes  of  the  Peiraeeus  who  scholia. 

were  celebrating  the  feast  for  the  first  time, 
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of  Strabo,  who  says,  that  in  his  time  PeiraBeus  was  reduced  to  a 
small  Tillage  round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter.*  The 
theatre^  which  stood  below  the  temples,  must  have  been  a  place  of  some 
importance,  as  assemblies  of  the  people  were  sometimes  held  there.^ 
There  were  probably  two  theatres  in  the  peninsula,  as  we  hear  some- 
times of  the  Munychian  theatre,  and  sometimes  of  the  Peiraic;  and 
there  are  vestiges  of  a  second  on  the  western  side  of  the  port  of  Zea. 
There  was  also,  probably,  a  sanctuary  or  temple  of  Dionysus  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  for  the  Dionysiac  festival  was  celebrated  there,  much  as  at 
Athens,  with  a  procession  and  theatrical  contests.^  Socrates  would  go 
down  to  Pirseeus  whenever  Euripides  brought  out  a  piece  there,  for  he 
was  a  great  admirer  of  that.poet.^ 

Pericles  is  also  said  to  have  erected  atPeirsaeusa  portico  for  the  purpose 
of  a  meal  or  flour  market  (i\<^tT07rft)\t9  crrofi,  or  simply  'AX^iToVtoXt?).* 
But  though  he  effected  so  much  for  that  peninsula,  and  also  for  Athens 
by  adorning  it  with  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  yet  the  streets 
of  the  city  were  suffered  to  remain  narrow,  crooked,  arid  inconvenient, 
insomuch  that  Dicsearchus,  who  lived  about  a  century  later,  observes 
that  a  stranger  unexpectedly  carried  thither  might  doubt  whether  he 
was  in  the  far-famed  Athens,  till  he  beheld  the  Odeium,  the  theatre, 
and  the  Parthenon.' 

Pericles  had  been  enabled  to  achieve  these  great  works  by  diverting 
from  its  proper  destination  the  tribute  collected  from  the  allies  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  Greece  against  the  Persians.  Aristeides  had  first 
assessed  this  tax,  b.c.  477,  at  the  yearly  sum  of  460  talents,  which  were 

*  p.  396.  That  Athena  was  worsliipied  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  re- 
therc  with  Zeus  see  Pausan.  i.  1,  3 ;  Li  v.  cords  that  Callidamas  was  to  have  a  front 
31,  30.  seat  (7rpof5/j/ai^)  in  the  theatre  whenever 

"  Lysiasadv.  AgoraLp.464,479,  Reiske.  the  Peiraeenses  celebrated  the   Dionysia. 

'  oravrj  nofmri  fi  r«  Aioyvcrai  eV  Ilfipatci  Poeckh,  C.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  101, 

Koi  oi  KOfuadol  Koi  oi  rpayoiboL — Law  ap.  *  Aristopli  Eccl.  685 ;  Acharn,  547,  and 

Demosth.  in  Moid.  p.  517,  Reiske.  schol. 

*  ^lian,  V.  H.  ii.  13.     We  know  not  *  Vit.  Grtec.  p,  8.     But  Demosthenes 
why  Leake  (p.  391)  calls  the  contest  which  remarks  an    alteration    in    this  respect. 
Socrates  behold  a  music  contest.     An  in-  Adv.  Aris^ocr.  p.  689,  Reiske. 
Bcription  brought  to  Kngland  by  ChaniUer, 
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deposited  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos.^  When  Pericles  obtained 
the  direction  of  affairs  he  raised  the  contribution  to  6C0  tilents,  and 
carried  the  balance  at  Delos,  2000  talents,  to  Athens.^  How  much 
his  buildings  cost  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  certainty.  The  only 
datum  we  have  for  the  calculation  is,  that  the  PropylaBa  cost  about 
2000*  talents  (about  £460,000).^  Leake  thinks  this  very  much  exag- 
gerated, as  money  in  those  times  went  two  or  three  times  further  than 
at  present.  He  remarks  that  the  Parthenon  would  have  required 
double  the  sum  of  the  Propylaea,  and  all  the  buildings  together  8000 
or  9000  talents.  But  a  collection  of  600  talents  a  year  during  the 
fifteen  years  of  the  administration  of  Pericles  would  amount  to  9000, 
without  including  the  balance  from  Delos.  He  may  also  be  supposed 
to  have  raised  the  domestic  taxes,  and  there  was  no  occasion  during  his 
time  to  make  preparations  against  the  Persians.  But  the  whole  subject 
is  obscure,  and  those  who  wish  for  further  information  are  referred  to 
Leake's  third  appendix. 

The  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  and  the  death  of 
Pericles  two  or  three  years  afterwards  (b.c.  429)  arrested  any  further 
improvements,  and  from  this  period  down  to  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Lysander  there  is  but  little  to  record.  It  was,  however,  during  this 
interval  that  the  Erechtheium  was  either  restored  or  rebuilt.  We  may 
infer  from  several  circumstances  that  the  Erechtheium,  though  partially 
burnt  by  the  Persians,  was  not  so  much  injured  as  to  have  been  rendered 
altogether  unserviceable.  For  only  two  days  after,  as  we  have  already 
said,  some  Athenian  exiles,  by  order  of  Xerxes,  went  up  to  it  to  sacri- 
fice ;  and  Herodotus,  in  the  chapter  in  which  he  records  this,  speaks  of 
the  temple  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  it  was  in  existence  in  his 

*  Dcmofith.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  689  sq. ;  Plut.  (x®P^^ ''«''  t€p®v). — Ibid.  p.  184. 
Aristid.  24  sq.  •  Harpocr.  TLpofnvXaia  ravra  s«ys  2012 ; 

*  The  amount  of  the  balance  appears  as  Diodor.  Sic.  (xii.  40)  says  thnt  the  Pro- 
follows  :  the  confederate  treasure  is  said  to  pyla?a  and  the  siege  of  Potida?a  cost  4000 
have  been  10,000  talents  (Isocrat.  de  Pace,  talents ;  and  as  the  siege  of  Putidosa  cost 
p.  173,  Steph.),  and  Pericles  is  said  to  have  2000  talents  (Tliucyd.  ii.  70)  this  account 
carried  to  the  Acropolis  8000  talents,  with-  agrees  pretty  nearly  with  that  of  Harpo- 
out  reckoning  the  sacred  money  from  I>elos  cnitiun. 
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time,^  when  it  is  C[uite  impossible,  from  his  age,  that  he  can  have  meant 
the  temple  rebuilt  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  b.c.  406.  Miiller^  who 
places  the  visit  of  Herodotus  to  Athens  about  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  thinks  that  the  temple  was  in  a  serviceable  state, 
in  which  we  agree  with  him ;  but  for  his  opinion  that  it  had  been 
rebuilt  of  wood,  or  with  a  wooden  roof,  he  produces  no  authority,  and 
it  is  therefore  a  mere  conjecture.  He  is,  too,  evidently  in  error  about 
the  date  of  Herodotus'  visit,  which  must  have  been  much  earlier,  since, 
as  we  Jiave  seen  (supra,  p.  132),  he  beheld  the  old  Propylsea  in  their 
burnt  state,  whereas  in  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he 
would  have  found  those  of  Pericles  just  newly  erected.^  We  have 
already  ventured  an  opinion  (supra,  p.  126)  that  it  had  been  partially 
restored  by  Themistocles,  for  it  is  contrary  to  all  probability,  as  well  as 
to  the  testimony  of  HerodoT;us  just  quoted,  that  it  should  have  been 
suffered  to  lie  in  a  useless  state.  Both  these  considerations,  as  well  as 
the  small  size  of  the  temple  in  comparison  with  most  of  the  works  of 
Pericles,  yet  at  the  same  time  its  exceeding  sanctity  and  venerableness, 
militate,  we  think,  against  Leake's  conclusion,  taken  apparently  from 
Stuart,  that  '^  Upon  the  whole  it  appears  that  this  building,  although 
designed  by  Pheidias  and  his  colleagues,  was  not  terminated  until 
towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or  even  after  its  conclusion) 
perhaps  about  the  year  b.c.  393."  ^  The  building  then  finished  was,  it 
appears  to  us  much  more  likely,  a  wholly  or  nearly  wholly  new  one, 
undertaken  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes,  b.c.  409,  or  a  little  before, 
because  the  ancient  one,  badly  restored,  had  fallen  into  a  state  of 
complete  decay.  Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  but  a  case  of  the  last 
necessity  could  have  induced  the  Athenians  to  apply  their  funds  to  such 
a  purpose  in  the  very  thick  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

*  ccTTft  €v  rff  oKponiki  raxmj  'Epex^tcff  vel  ligno  tecta  fieri  permissum.'*    Then  in 

Tov  yrty€V€os  Xtybfitvov  eivtu  vrjosy  iv  t«  anote,afterquoting  the  above  passage  from 

«Xaii;  T€  Koi  BaKaa-a-a  €  v4.— viii.  55.  Herodotus,  he  says  of  it :  "  Qua?  scripta 

'  "Tamen  sanctuarium  totius  civil atis  pii to  sub  tertiiim  fere  annum  belli  Pelopon- 

inter  Thesei,  Parthenonis,  Propylseorumque  nesiaci." — De  Minervaj    Poliadis   temple, 

struendorum  contentionem  neglectum  est  apud  Rose,  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  149. 

atquc  florente  reipublicao  statu  84icra  an-  ^  vol.  i.  p.  577. 
S'lstissima  h.iud  dubic  in  awiicula  li;;nwv 
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The  history  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulties.  We  have  only  two  or  three  ancient  anthorities 
on  the  subject,  and  these  are  apparently  discrepant.  One  of  these  is 
an  inscription  brought  to  England  by  Dr.  Chandler,  and  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  an  account  of  the  state  of  certain  works 
going  on  at  the  Erechtheium  in  the  archonship  of  Diodes.  The  name 
of  '  Erechtheium  *  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  found  in  the  inscription,  but 
the  temple  is  identified  plainly  enough  by  the  words  '^  in  which  is 
the  primeval  image  "  {iv  &  to  apxaiop  ar/aXfia),  as  well  as  by  other 
unmistakable  allusions.^  This  inscription  has  been  since  supplemented, 
as  it  is  supposed,  by  another,  or  rather  several  fragments  of  one,  dis- 
covered in  the  Pinaootheca  in  1836,  and  published  by  Bangabe  in  his 
'Antiquites  Helleniques.' ^  A  third  authority  is  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon's  ^  Hellenica,'  stating  that  the  old  temple  of  Athena  was  set 
on  fire  in  the  archonship  of  Callias,  which  was  three  years  later 
than  that  of  Diodes,  or  in  b.c.  406.^  If,  then.  Chandler's  inscrip- 
tion refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium,  how  could  Xeno- 
phon  call  it  the  old  temple,  when  it  had  been  hardly  three  years  in 
existence  ? 

Leake  attempts  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty  by  asserting  that  "  the 
old  temple  "  (TraXaios;)  was  the  usual  name  for  the  Erechtheium ;  and 
he  adduces  from  Strabo  a  passage  in  which  it  is  called  the  archaic 
temple  (apxcuos:)^  But  these  words  are  far  from  being  synonymous ; 
and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  used  together  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Greek  writers."  IlaXaio^  refers  to  duration  of 
time,  old  in  years  ;  whilst  dpxalo<;  relates  to  origin,  primitive,  primeva\ 

*  The  inscription  will  be  found  in  Leake,  "  vol.  i.  Kos.  56-60. 

vol.  i.  A  pp.  xvii.  p.  586  sqq. ;  Rose,  InpcK  *  ry  K  €in6vri  Srct,  ^ijrt  (r€\rivrjt^€\intv 

Graec.  p.  145  sqq. ;  and  Boeckh,  0.  Inscr.  ttnrtpas,  koi  6  vakaios  ttjs  *AOrjuas  vtits 

Gr.  No.  160.     There  is  an  elaborate  ex-  fv(irpf}<r6rf,  ELiVioy  /icv  e<f)op€vovTos,  Spxor- 

planation  of    it  in   both   the  last-named  rot  bt  KaXXtov  ^Adfivjjviv.—i.  6,  1. 

works.    The  name  of  the  archon  is  some-  *  6  rt  apx^ios  wwt  6  ttjs  rioXtadoy,  <V  ^• 

what  de&ced  on  the  stone,  but  is  perfect  6  ntr/Seorof  Xvxvos. — p.  396. 

enough  to  show  that  the  reading  is  Aio-  *  As  by   Lysias    c.    Andoc. :    Kara  t6 

K\(0Sf  as  the  author  has  satisfied  himself  voyap^v  rn  irakaiov  koi  apxaiov  ([k  253, 
by  jwrsonal  insixjction. 
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and  has,  therefore,  only  incidentally  a  meaning  of  antiquity.  A  thing 
may  be  old,  and  yet  not  the  original ;  whilst  the  original,  though  com- 
monly, but  not  necessarily,  very  old,  must  at  all  events  be  the  first  of 
its  kind.  Wherefore,  when  Strabo  speaks  of  the  Erechtheium  as 
apj(aio<}y  he  means  the  original  foundation  consecrated  to  Athena,  with- 
out regard  to  the  actual  building,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  newer  one 
pf  the  Parthenon.  But  where  Xenophon  applies  the  term  iraXcu^  to 
it  he  can  mean  nothing  but  the  building  itself;  the  old  temple,  which 
had  been  succeeded  in  his  time  by  a  new  one. 

The  dij£culty  would  in  a  great  degree  vanish,  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  arcbonship  of  Diodes  was  later  than  that  of  Gallias,  for  which 
the  scholiast  on  the  ^Plutus'  of  Aristophanes  affords  some  colour,  by 
affirming  that  Diodes  was  archon  fourteen  years  after  Chabrias  ;^  since, 
as  the  latter  was  archon  in  B.C.  415,  the  year  of  Diodes  would  then  fall 
in  B.C.  401 ;  which  would  suit  very  well  with  the  rebuilding  of  a  teaiple 
burnt  in  B.C.  406.  But  the  arcbonship  of  Diodes  is  too  well  established 
to  be  shaken  by  this  passage  of  the  scholiast.  Thus  the  anonymous 
defendant  in  Lysias'  oration  entitled  ^AiroXoyla  BcopoBoKia^,^  enume- 
rates his  liturgies  under  successive  archons  in  the  following  chronolo- 
gical order:  Theopompus  (b.c  411),  Glaucippus  (b.c.  410),  Diodes  (b.c. 
409),  Alexias  (b.c.  405),  and  Eucleides  (b.c.  403).  Again  :  Euripides 
exhibited  his  *  Orestes '  either  in  the  arcbonship  of  Diodes,  or  in  that  of 
Theopompus,  two  years  earlier;^  and  as  he  died  in  the  arcbonship  of 
Callias  (b.c  406),  Diodes  cannot  be  placed  later  than  that  archon. 
Besides,  the  inscription  is  written  in  characters  that  were  in  official  use 
before  the  date  of  Eucleides;  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  six  years  later 
than  Diodes,  and  two  years  before  the  date  assigned  by  the  scholiast. 

We  cannot  agree  with  Leake  that  the  injury  which  the  temple 


Reiske) ;  where  Taylor  would  have  substi-  Boeckh  also  takes  dpxaios  and  iroXai^v  to 

tilted  t6  vdrpiov  for  t6  naXcudv,  but  where  be  equivalent.     C.  Ins.  Gr.  i.  p.  204. 

Reiske  shows  the  difference  between  the  '  iva  dfj  inX  Xafipiov  tis  ravra  ytveaBai 

two  words.     Cf.  Demosth.  adv.  Androt.  d^.  ..coridcfoorAtoicX/ovff  fnyiy.— v.  179. 

p.  597,  Keiske :  d\W  (Kflua  fUv  dpxaia  Koi  '  p.  698  sqq.  Reiske. 

waXaid,    We  must  confess,  however,  that  '  Schol.  ad  Eur.  Orest.  v.  365. 
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sustained  under  Gallias,  "  seems  not  to  have  been  great."  ^  In  that  case, 
Xenophon  would  hardly  have  mentioned  it  in  his  history  as  an  erent 
so  remarkable  that  it  might  serve  to  fix  the  chronology  of  the  year, 
together  with  the  phenomenon  of  the  moon  rising  eclipsed.*  Nor  can  we 
follow  Leake  when  he  says  that  "  the  word  employed  by  Xenophon 
{eveTrprjaOr))  implies  only  a  conflagration;"  meaning,  we  presume,  a 
partial  one,  though  conflagration  usually  denotes  a  very  extensive  fire. 
The  word  ifd/irtn^prffii  has  indeed  special  reference  to  the  act  of  setting 
fire  to  anything ;  a  purposed  act,  and  therefore,  in  cases  of  a  criminal 
complexion,  a  wilful  one.  And  thus  it  is  used,  both  by  Strabo  and 
Plutarch,  of  the  act  of  Herostratus  in  burning  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus.^  In  this  sense  it  answers  to  our  word  to  fire,  and  has 
reference  more  to  the  act  itself  than  to  the  effects  of  it.  Yet  it  by  no 
means  excludes  the  idea  of  total  destruction.  When  Achilles  in  Homer 
says : 

firi  dl)  irvpos  aWofitvoio 
vrjas  (viirprio-aa'it  (/>tXov  d*  diro  voarov  cX«»i»rat 

(//.  xvi.  81) 

"  For  fear  the  ships  should  all  be  set  on  fire ; 
Then  lost  the  Greeks  are  without  remedy, 
And  to  their  country  never  shall  retire  " 

(HOB-XES) 

he  means,  lest  they  set  fire  to  the  ships  and  destroy  them,  otherwise 
how  should  the  return  of  the  Greeks  be  cut  oflf?  And  when  Thucy- 
dides  says  :  to  re  ireBiov  ava^dvT€^  iB^ow,  xal  rbv  alrov  eveirifiirpaaav 
(vi.  94),  he  means  that  the  Athenians  set  fire  to  the  corn  and  condumed 
it.  Hence,  from  this  word  alone,  we  should  be  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  burning  of  the  Erechtheium  was  a  wilful  act,  and  therefore  the 

*  vol.  i.  p.  677.    We  may  observe  here  Olym.  93.3,  the  archonship  of  CaUias,  has 

that  the  words  in  Xenophon,  ^  ^  t€  o-cX^it}  been  shown  by  Petavius  (ap.  Boeckh,  Corp. 

cf fXiTTcv  to  &PXOVTOS  dc  KflXXiou  'ABrivatriVi  Inscr.  Grasc^  vol.  i.  p.  264). 

are  regarded  by  Miiller  as  a  gloss ;   but  '  &£  dc  rovrov  (top  v€^v)  'Hp6aTpar6s  nr 

this  view  is  satisfactorily  disposed  of  by  cVcVpijo-cv. — Strnbo,  xiv.  p.  640 ;  koB'  fjp 

Boeckh,  loc.  cit.  fifUpav  6  r^s  *E(f>€a'ias  ^Aprtfubos  iveirpfftrBff 

^  The  fact  of  the  moon  rising  eclipsed  in  vcwr, — Pint  Alex.  M.  c.  3. 
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more  memorable  and  the  fitter  to  mark  a  date.  We  can  indeed  produce 
no  authority  for  this  view,  but  neither  can  any  be  adduced  for  the 
burning  of  the  temple  at  all  except  Xenophon's ;  and  as  he  is  the  only 
historian  who  relates  the  events  of  that  period  in  any  detail,  this 
circumstance  is  no  serious  objection  to  our  hypothesis. 

We  will  now  examine  whether  the  inscription  published  by  Bangab^ 
helps  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject. 

Chandler's  inscription  is  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  works  at  the 
Erechtheium ;  Bangabe's,  discovered  in  1836,  is  a  statement  of  disburse* 
ments  on  account  of  some  works  there.  That  it  relates  to  the  Ere- 
chtheium is  evident,  although  no  building  is  named ;  for  it  mentions  the 
altar  of  the  Oxrqx^y  ^^  *  sacrificer,'  which  is  also  found  in  Chandler's 
inscription ;  and  alludes  also,  like  that,  to  the  Cecropium.^  It  is  not 
plain  to  what  date  it  belongs ;  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  different  one  from 
Chandler's,  since  the  architect  mentioned  in  it  is  not  ijie  same ;  that 
specified  in  Chandler's  being  Philocles  of  Acharnse,  whilst  Bangabe's 
inscription  has  Archilochus  of  Agrylae.  This  renders  somewhat  impro* 
bable,  but  does  not  altogether  exclude,  Bangabe's  supposition,^  that  his 
inscription  relates  to  the  finishing  of  the  temple  two  years  later  than 
that  of  Chandler,  or  in  b.c.  407.  A  stronger  objection  to  this  view  is 
that  some  of  the  works  mentioned  in  it  were  evidently  completed  at  a 
later  date  than  those  noted  as  finished  in  the  archonship  of  Diocles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  Chandler's  inscription  adverts  to  the  figures  in  the 
frieze  of  Eleusiniao  stone  as  having  been  completed  and  fixed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  Epistatae  it  records ;  ^  whilst  Bangabe's,  supposed  to 
be  two  years  later,  specifies  payments  for  making  these  figures* — 
a  long  while  for  artists  to  be  kept  out  of  their  money.     What  is 

'  T^  i3fio/i$  rf  Tov  Bvrij(ov  XiBoi  trtm-  inscriptions  and  in  the  codex  of  Photius' 

Xcticot  lUJKos  T€Tpcnrod€s,  #c.r.X. — Ci.andler,  Lexicon.     See  Porson's  Addenda,  p.  689. 

L  188  sq. ;   7rap(a)  t«  (Bv)rixo  poofim,  —  "^  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

Rangabe,  No.  57  A,  1.  62  ;  tv  rj  irpoardtrtt  '  7rp6s  ^  to.  f^a  koi  eridrj  tiri  t&v  iitivra- 

rg  np6s  ry  KeKpoiri^. — Chand.  1.  58  sq. ;  r&v  rovrtnv, — line  42  sq. 

(K)€Kpoino,  Bang.  No.  56  B.  1.  24.    The  *  See   the  beginning  of  the  fragment 

form  Bvtfxoos,  with  a  x?  is  not  recognised  No.  57  A,  lines  1  to  22. 
by  Liddell  and  Scott,  but  it  is  found  in  the 
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perhaps  still  more  conclusive  is  a  payment  for  lead  for  fixing  the  figures.^ 
This  might  lead  to  the  Bupposition  that  Bangabe's  inscription  referred 
to  a  state  of  things  a  little  before,  instead  of  two  years  after  that  of 
Chandler.  But,  as  Eangab6  himself  observes,  it  relates  to  a  more 
advanced  state  of.  the  works,  or  even  to  their  completion ;  as  it  alludes 
to  the  taking  down  of  the  scaflfolding,  which  could  only  be  done  when 
the  building  was  complete.  And  many  of  the  payments  are  for  things 
which  would  be  done  last,  such  as  painting  the  interior  of  the  portico, 
gilding  the  eyes  of  the  volutes,  &c. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that  these  inscriptions  relate  to 
two  wholly  different  operations ;  that  Chandler's  refers  to  some  works, 
perhaps  only  very  extensive  repairs,  going  on  in  the  time  of  Diocles, 
which  had  then  become  necessary,  from  the  temple's  antiquity,  as  well 
as  from  the  partial  damage  it  had  sustained  from  the  Persian  fire. 
These  repairs,  were  probably  accompanied  with  some  architectural 
alterations,  as  perhaps  the  substitution  of  the  corse  for  pillars,  the  addi- 
tion of  the  frieze  with  the  little. figures,  &c. ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  foundations,  general  plan,  and  portions  of  the  superstructure  were 
preserved ;  so  that  Xenophon  might  be  justified  in  calling  it  the  old 
temple,  when  describing  its  destruction  by  fire.  This  view  derives 
some  confirmation  from  the  opinion  of  Boeckh,  that  Chandler's  inscrip- 
tion refers  to  a  building  in  a  tolerably  complete  state,  which  would  be 
the  case  with  one  only  under  repair.*  Soon  after  the  fire  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt  on  a  very  similar  plan,  and  with  the  same  decorations  of 
the  frieze  and  of  the  southern  portico,  or  Cecropium,  and  it  is  probably 
to  this  re-erection  that  the  inscription  published  by  Eangab^  refers.  This 
view  is  corroborated  by  the  circumstance,  that  though  some  particulars 
of  the  present  building  appear  to  agree  with  Chandler's  inscription,  yet 
the  measures  assigned  to  them  do  not.  Thus  Stuart  observes :  "  In  the 
44th  line,  it  [the  inscription]  mentions  columns  on  the  walls  next  the 
Pandrosium,  and  in  the  62nd,  pilasters  next  to  the  Cecropium ;  some 
other  particulars  occur  in   it   which   seem   to   belong  to  the  present 

'  fiokv^bos  fo>vri6rj  dvo  raXapro)  us  irp6tr6t<riv  rwv  ^t^blciv, — No.  67  B,  line  38  sq. 
*  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  t.  i.  p.  271. 
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building,  but  the  measures  assigned  to  them  prove  the  contrary.  This 
circumsteince  is  a  confirmation  of  a  passage  in  Xenophon,  where  this 
temple  is  said  to  have  been  burnt,  about  three  years  after  this  survey 
was  taken,  though  the  names  of  the  archon  and  ephorus  are  generally 
believed  to  be  interpolated."  ^ 

The  original  building  was  probably  of  the  Ionic  order,  which  was 
preserved  in  the  subsequent  reconstructions,  perhaps  as  a  sacred  charac- 
teristic. For  this  order  may  be  considered  more  proper  to  the  Athe- 
nians, as  lonians,  than  the  Doric,  though  at  a  more  advanced  period  they 
adopted  the  latter  in  preference,  and  most  of  the  extant  specimens  of 
their  architecture  are  of  that  order — ^as  the  Parthenon,  the  Propylsea, 
and  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus. 

The  most  splendid  period  of  Athenian  history  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  The  loss  of  the  army  in  Sicily  and  the  battle  of  ^gospotami 
brought  the  Athenians  under  subjection  to  Sparta  (b,c.  404).  By  the 
treaty  which  they  made,  under  the  influence  of  famine,  they  consented 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls  and  the  Peiraic  fortification,  and 
to  deliver  up  all  their  ships  but  twelve.*  The  demolition  of  the  walls 
and  the  burning  of  the  fleet  were  conducted — or  rather,  perhaps,  in- 
augurated— to  the  sound  of  flutes ;  the  allies  of  the  LacedsBmonians 
looking  on  crowned  with  chaplets,  regarding  that  day  as  the  commence- 
ment of  Grecian  freedom.^  Thus  was  established  the  tyranny  of  the 
Thirty,  overthrown  by  Thrasybulus  in  the  following  year.  We  have 
before  adverted  to  the  military  operations  by  which  that  revolution  was 
efiected  (supra,  p.  134).  It  is  evident,  from  the  account  of  the  actions 
in  the  Peiraeeus,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  fortifications 
must  have  been  demolished  by  the  Lacedflemonians.*    For  we  have  seen 

*  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  '  Xenoph.  ibid.  s.  23 ;  Plut.  Lyaand.  15. 
p.  18.  Mr.  Wilkins  also  observed  a  dis-  *  Leake  observes,  vol.  i.  p.  391,  note  2: 
crepancy  between  the  actual  measure-  "That  some  demolition  of  the  Peiraic  walls 
ments  and  those  of  the  inscription.  See  was  executed  is  evident  from  Xenophon, 
Rose,  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  178.  On  the  other  but  he  also  shows  that  it  was  very  speedily 
hand,  however,  M.  Rangab^  affirms  that  and  therefore  not  effectually  done.  Ot  ht 
the  particulars  agree.  Ant.Hellen.t.i.p.60.  rpiOKovra  ijptdrfirav  fUv,  cWt  raxioro  tA 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  2,  20.  fiaKpa    reixfl    Koi    tci    ittpi    rhv    Ueipaia 
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that  Pausanias  went  to  Gophos  Limen  to  suryej  how  Peirseeus  might  be 
most  easily  blockaded  by  erecting  a  fortress/  from  which  we  can  only 
infer  that  the  northern  portion^  at  least,  of  the  Peiraic  wall  was  down,  or 
what  wonld  have  been  the  nse  of  a  new  fortification  ?  Again,  Pausanias, 
when  repulsed  by  the  Thrasybulians,  retires  to  some  rising  ground  about 
half  a  mile  off.  He  must  have  retreated  northwards,  for  had  he  retired 
southwards  he  would  have  been  liable  to  be  cut  off  from  his  allies  by 
the  Thrasybulians ;  whereas,  from  the  spot  where  he  rallied  his  men,  be 
sent  a  message  to  his  associates  to  come  to  his  aid.  There  is  a  slight 
eminence  just  outside  PeirsBeus  on  approaching  it  from  Athens.^  Having 
been  reinforced,  Pausanias  attacks  the  Thrasybulians  with  a  heavy 
phalanx,  kills  many  of  them,  and  drives  others  into  the  mud  at  Halse.^ 
Now  Halae,  if  not  the  extreme  northern  inlet  of  the  Peiraean  harbour, 
must  at  all  events  have  been  outside  the  walls  somewhere  in  this 
direction ;  and  there  is,  according  to  Gurtius'  map,  some  low  swampy 
ground  falilf  a  mile  to  the  east  of  that  inlet,  which  would  answer  admi- 
rably to  Xenophon's  description,  though  this,  indeed,  is  within  the 
enclosure.  But  the  whole  account  of  these  engagements  is  unintelli- 
gible on  the  supposition  that  the  northern  wall  of  the  Peirseeus  was 
still  standing.  Both  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  are  evidently 
manoeuvering  on  open  ground,  for  no  mention  is  made  of  wall  or  gate, 


KoOffptBti,  Hellen.  ii.  3, 11."  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  sense  is :  "  The 
Thirty  were  elected  a$  soon  as  the 
walls  were  demolished."  Theramenes  had 
brought  home  worse  terms  of  peace  than 
had  at  first  been  contemplated ;  that 
the  whole  of  the  Long  Walls  should  be 
demolished,  instead  of  a  length  of  ten 
stadia ;  also  that  the  fleet  should  be  given 
up,  and  the  PeiraYc  wall  pulled  down. 
Lysias  c.  Agorat.  p.  463,  Reiske.  Pro- 
bably this  demolition  was  not  carried  out 
literally;  but,  that  the  destruction  must 
have  been  great,  appears  from  what  Lysias 
says  a  little  further  on  :  trri  dc  (jufjonfaBi) 
ra  Tfixf  o>s  KaT€aKaif>i)y  Koi   al  i^r;  rots 


TToXffuotr  irap€b66rja'a»f  kol  to.  ptoapta 
KaBifp€$tj,  Kol  AajctfdatfuSi'UH  ri^v  aicp<$iroXtv 
vfA&v  er^ov,  Koi  Tf  bvvofus  diFoau  rrjf  frdXcoor 
irapeXvBri. — p.  471. 

^  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  ir;^ 
€va7roT(ixi<rr6TaTos  (trj  6  Uttpatfvs. — Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  4,  31. 

'  '*  Advancing  further  towards  the  sea 
the  ground  is  more  stony,  and  the  plain  in 
parts  uncultivated,  and  the  road  ascending 
a 'low  rocky  hill  brings  you  at  once  upon 
the  Pir»us." — Hobhouse's  Journey,  vol.  i. 
p.  361.  It  is  laid  down  in  Curtius'  plan  of 
the  Peirseeus,  where  the  height  is  given  at 
fifty  feet 

»  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4,  34. 
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and  the  last  engagement  must,  partly  at  least,  have  been  outside  the 
line  of  walls. 

In  ten  years,  however,  by  the  victory  of  Conon  at  Cnidus  (b.c.  394) 
the  Athenians  regained  their  naval  superiority.  One  of  the  first  cares 
of  Conon  after  his  success  was  to  restore  the  Long  Walls  and  the 
Peiraic  fortification,  and  the  means  which  he  adopted  for  that  purpose 
show  that  there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  done.  For  Conon  not  only 
employed  in  the  work  the  crews  of  his  own  fleet,  consisting  of  eighty 
triremes,  but  also  hired  builders  and  masons,  sparing  no  expense  that 
was  necessary;  whilst  the  Athenians  themselves,  the  Boeotians,  and 
other  cities,  voluntarily  took  upon  themselves  part  of  the  labour.^ 
Conon  also  erected,  or  rather,  perhaps,  enlarged  and  improved  the 
Aphrodisium  on  the  shore  of  the  Peiraean  harbour,  in  commemo- 
ration of  his  victory  at  Cnidus,  where  Aphrodite  was  the  reigning 
goddess.* 

For  more  than  half  a  century  from  this  time  the  history  of  the  city 
is  a  blank.  In  his  third  Olynthiac  oration  Demosthenes  refers  indig- 
nantly to  the  trumpery  public  works  then  undertaken  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  preceding  age,  though  the  luxury  of  private  houses  had 
much  increased,  and  some  of  them  had  become  more  splendid  than  the 
public  buildings.^  But  in  b.c.  337,  Lycurgus  the  orator,  son  of  Lyco- 
phron,  obtained  the  administration  of  the  Athenian  finances,  and  by 
his  taste  and  munificence  restored  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  the 
splendour  of  the  Periclean  age.  Lycurgus  was  of  an  old  and  wealthy 
family,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens  may  be 
estimated  from  the  circumstance  that  they  had  deposited  in  his  hands, 
apparently  as  a  sort  of  banker,  650  talents^  (near  £260,000) — a  trifling 

'  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8,  10 ;  Diodor.  Sic.  Lycurgus  is  taken  from  that  work,  and 

xiv.  85.    According  to  the  latter  author  from  Pausanias,  lib.  i.  29, 16.     Two  frag- 

the  Thebans  alone  sent  500  workmen.  ments  of  the  psephisma  of  Stratocles  in 

"  Pausan.  i.  1,4.  honour  of  Lycurgus  have  been  discovered  at 

'  p.  36  sq.  Reiske.  Athens,  one  in  1859  at  Panagia  Pyrgotissa, 

*  Psephisma  at  end  of  Vit.  X.  Orat.  near  the  Stoa  of  Attains,  and  the  other  in 

(Plut  Oper.  t.  ix.  p.  385,  Reiske).     The  3862  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre.    The  first, 

Life  says  250.    The  following  account  of  published  by  Kumanudis  in  the  *Emy pa<l>al 
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sum,  indeed^  in  these  days  of  millionnaires,  but  large  for  a  small  state 
like  Athens.  He  held  the  administration  for  about  the  same  time  as 
Pericles,  but  the  revenue  during  that  period  exceeded  that  brought  in 
by  Pericles  by  6500  talents.  The  demagogues,  after  the  time  of  that 
minister,  had  raised  the  tribute  of  the  allies  by  degrees  to  1300  talents.* 
Much  of  this  fund  was  expended  by  Lycurgns  in  augmenting  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  strength  of  Athens.  He  brought  into  the  Acropolis  a 
great  quantity  of  arms,  including  50,000  javelins,  which  were  no  doubt 
deposited  in  the  arsenal  to  the  east  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which,  it  is 
thought,  the  foundations  have  been  discovered  in  building  the  new 
Museum.^  Partly  by  building,  and  partly  by  repairing,  he  fitted  out  a 
fleet  of  400  triremes,  and  completed  the  ship  sheds  and  arsenal,  which 
he  found  in  an  imperfect  state.  He  instituted,  at  the  Peiraseus,  an 
agon  in  honour  of  Poseidon,  with  not  less  than  three  cyclic  choruses. 
It  was  probably  also  under  his  direction  that  the  walls  were  repaired. 
From  an  inscription  found  in  1829,  it  appears  that  this  work  was  exe> 
cuted  when  his  son  Habron  was  treasurer,  most  probably  in  the  life- 
time of  his  father,  and  by  his  instructions.^  Much,  also,  was  devoted 
to  the  adornment  of  the  city  and  the  gratification  of  the  tastes  of  the 
Athenians.  He  provided  for  the  Panathenaic  processions  Victories  of 
solid  gold  {oKoxpvaov^),  gold  and  silver  vases,  and  gold  ornaments  for  a 
hundred  canephoroi.  Being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  a  patron  of 
the  drama,  he  restored  the  credit  of  the  comic  stage  by  bringing  in  a  law 
to  revive  an  agon  that  had  grown  obsolete ;  namely,  that  the  comedians 
should  contend  in  the  theatre  in  the  festival  of  the  Chytri,  or  pot  feast, 


*EXXi;wKai,wa8  very  mutilated  and  illegible;  Dr.  Carl  Curtius  in  the  *Philologus*  for 

the  second,  which  will  be  found  in  the  1866  (t.  xxiv.  p.  83  sqq.). 

number  of   the  'Apx<uoXoyiic^  'Ec^i^/icpU  *  Plut.  Arist.  24.      According  to  tlie 

published  in  June,  1863  (No.  241),  con-  author  of  the  '  Lives  of  the  Orators,'  it 

tains  about  twenty  lines  of  the  psephisma  was  Lycurgus  who  raised  it  to  1200.— 

more  or  less  perfect.     A  great  part  agrees  p.  351. 

verbatim  with  the  copy  in  the  pseudo-  '  Carl  Curtius  in  Philol.  xxiv.  269. 

Plutarch;  the  differences  were  no  doubt  ^  See  the  Inscr.  in  Eangabd,  t.  ii.  }). 

owing  to  the  scribe  who  copied  it.     The  381    sqq.      Cf.   Miiller,  De  Munimentis 

fragments  have  also  been  published  by  Atheu. 
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and  that  the  victor  should  be  inserted  in  the  Didasedltm  of  the  asty.^ 
Comedy  had  bc^n  to  decline  in  the  archonship  of  Callias  (b.c.  406), 
when  the  choruses  had  been  reduced ;  and  not  many  years  after- 
wards, Cinesias  dealt  it  an  almost  mortal  blow  by  procuring  a  law  for 
abolishing  the  comic  choregia  altogether.^  Lycurgus  also  procured  a 
decree  that  bronze  statues  should  be  erected  to  -^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  doubtless  those  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the  theatre ;  '"*  and 
that  copies  of  their  tragedies  should  be  preserved  in  the  public  record 
office  and  read  by  the  town  clerk  when  the  actors  were  performing 
them,  who  were  not  to  act  them  except  in  this  manner.^  A  regulation 
adopted,  apparently,  to  prevent  the  text  of  those  great  geniuses  being 
corrupted  by  the  caprice  or  negligence  of  the  actors.  The  same  dramatic 
tastes  led  Lycurgus  to  complete  the  Dionysiac  theatre  when  director 
of  it.*  We  have  seen  that  even  in  the  palmy  days  of  the  Attic  drama 
the  lower  seats  were  of  wood  (supra,  p.  83) ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 


*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
following  obscure  sentence:  tla^v^yKt  ^c 
jcal  v6fiovsy  rov  fuu  ntpl  ra»y  KmfUj^bS>v 
ay&ua  rols  xvrpois  iiririktiv  i<f}dfuXXov  iv 
T^  Btdrpm,  KOi  rbv  ruc^a-avra  tls  aarv 
KaTctX.eyta'Bcu,  npirtpov  ovk  €{<5v,  dpakafA" 
^dvo>v  rbv  ayS>va  €icXcXoc9rora. — Vit.  X.  Or. 
p.  347,  Reiske.  Petit  (Legg.  Att.  p.  145) 
renders :  "  victorem  civitate  donato."  But 
most  of  the  dramatic  poets  must  have 
been  already  Attic  citizens.  Wyttenbach 
translates :  "  victorque  in  asty  recipere- 
tur,"  which  is  unintelligible. 

«  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  406 ;  cf.  Boeckh, 
Public  Econ.  of  Athens,  p.  461,  Engl,  trans. 
»  lib.  i.  c.  21. 

*  This  we  take  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
following  sentence:  Koi  rai  Tpay<jabias 
airrCav  iv  koiv(S  ypa^^afiivovs  (fivKdmtv,  Koi 
TOP  TTJs  9roXf a>f  ypaf4.fiaT€a  irapavaywaxrKeiv 
Tois  viTOKpivop.€vois  OVK  i^flvoi  yap  avras 
woicptVca^at.— Vit.  X.  Or.  p.  348.  The 
passage  is  evidently  corrupt.  Some  have 
emended   it  by  readiiij;  avrovs  fi»r  avrci^, 


which,  however,  scarcely  makes  better 
sense ;  and  some  by  inserting  SXXok  after 
avrd^.  The  fault  seems  to  be  in  ovk,  which 
in  a  prohibitive  sense  ought  to  be  /i^,  as 
we  find  just  after  fxtjb€vi  c^etvcu,  k.t.X. 
Q'herefore  we  would  read :  ovras  i^flvai 
yap,  K.T.\.  Dr.  Donaldson,  Theatre  of 
the  Greeks,  p.  167  (6th  edit.),  interprets 
the  law  to  mean  that  "  tlie  actors  were 
obliged  to  compare  the  acting  copies  of  the 
plays  of  the  three  great  tragedians  with 
the  authentic  copies  of  their  works  pre- 
served in  the  state  archives;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  public  secretary  to  see  that 
the  texts  were  accurately  collated."  But 
first,  this  would  have  been  no  check  on 
the  actor  when  performing;  secondly, 
irapavayiv&a-K€iP  tois  vnoKptvofUpoie  cannot 
mean  to  collate  the  texts,  but  to  read  them 
while  they  were  acting,  to  see  that  they 
were  correctly  delivered. 

•  KOI  TO  $€aTpov  TO  Aiowo-iaKov  <|ft/J- 
ydoraTo. — Pseph.  in  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  'ASo. 
cVfTcXf  o-e  fji€v  tA  Btarpov, — Pausan  i.  29,  lO. 
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Lycurgu8*8  improvements  consisted  of  substituting  stone  ones  for  them, 
and  perhaps  also  adding  the  marble  thrones  for  thos»  entitled  to  the 
irpoeBpia,  or  first  row,  which  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light. 
He  may  also  have  adorned  the  theatre  generally,  since,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  placed  in  it  the  statues  of  the  great  tragic  triumvirate. 

In  addition  to  these  works  he  also  perfected  the  Panathenaic 
stadium  by  levelling  the  ravine  in  which  it  is,  and  putting  a  stone 
kerb  round  the  course.  He  made  a  gymnasium  at  the  Lyceum,  planted 
that  place,  and  built  a  palaestra  there.  These  were  his  most  memorable 
works ;  but  he  also  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  objects,  which 
are  not  particularly  specified.  For  his  services,  Stratocles  procured  a 
decree  that  he  should  have  a  bronze  statue  in  the  agora,  and  that  his 
eldest  representative  for  ever  should  be  entitled  to  dine  in  the  Pryta- 
neium.     He  died  in  b.o.  323. 

But  these  were  about  the  last  public  works  of  any  importance  exe- 
cuted by  the  Athenians  from  their  own  resources  and  as  an  independent 
state.  Athens,  however,  no  doubt  received  many  minor  embellishments 
during  this  and  the  following  period,  especially  in  the  erection  of  small 
temples  and  tripods  in  commemoration  of  choragic  victories.  The 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  in  tho  Street  of  the  Tripods,  belongs  to  the 
year  B.C.  335 ;  end  probably  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind  were 
erected  there  about  the  same  time.  In  320  Thrasyllus  constructed  the 
little  temple  over  the  theatre  with  the  statue  of  Dionysus  above  it, 
which  some  years  after  (271)  received  the  tripods  consecrated  by  his  son. 

Lycurgus  was  one  of  the  nine  orators  demanded  by  Alexander. 
The  power  of  Macedon  was  now  gaining  the  supremacy ;  and  after  the 
defeat  of  the  confederate  Greeks  at  Crannon  by  Antipateir,  the  Athe- 
nians were  compelled  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in  Munychia 
(b.c.  322).  One  of  the  measures  of  Antipater  was  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  poorer  Athenian  citizens,  to  whom  hew  homes  were  offered  in 
Thrace.  It  is  said  that  12,000  were  removed  thither,^  so  that  consider- 
ably more  than  half  of  the  Athenians  who  enjoyed  the  franchise  must 

*  Plut.  Phoc.  28;  Diod.  Sic.  xviii.  18.      *eai  8t<rxiXiW)  is  evidentlya  mistake,  as  the 
'J'he  number  of  22,000  (irKfiovs  diafivployv      whole  niiml^er  of  citizens  was  only  21,000. 
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have  been  in  a  state  of  pauperism,  as  the  new  qualification  was  only 
2000  drachmas.  The  orators  were  now  silenced;  Demosthenes  had 
poisoned  himself,  others  had  been  put  to  death  by  Antipater,  and  Phocion, 
supported  by  Menyllus,  the  commander  of  the  Macedonian  garrison, 
governed  almost  at  his  discretion  the  9000  citizens  who  remained  at 
Atheijs.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  Pnyx  was  destroyed  at  this 
period  to  gratify  Antipater's  hatred  of  the  popular  assembly  and  its 
orators ;  but  we  can  adduce  no  authority  for  such  a  conjecture.  The 
bema  still  bears  the  signs  of  having  been  fractured  with  great  violence, 
and  it  is  not  an  object  which  would  have  attracted  the  iconoclastic 
fury  of  the  Christians.  After  the  death  of  Phocion,  Gassander,  the 
Macedonian  commander,  by  treaty  with  the  Athenians,  appointed 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean  governor  of  Athens,  under  the  title  of 
superintendent  or  guardian  (hrtfjLeXrfTqs!)  of  the  city  (b.c.  318).  During 
ten  years  Demetrius  ruled  Athens  in  uninterrupted  peace.  He  was  a 
man  of  taste,  a  lover  of  learning,  and  himself  a  voluminous  author,  by 
which  qualities  he  had  probably  recommended  himself  to  the  attention 
of  Gassander.  Birth  or  dignity,  at  all  events,  gave  him  no  title  to  the 
post  which  he  held,  for  he-  appears  to  have  been  a  slave  in  the  family  of 
Gonon,  though  of  a  superior  order.^  He  had,  however,  received  a  good 
education,  had  been  a  hearer  of  Theophrastus,  and  had  had  some  ex- 
perience in  public  affairs,  as  he  appears  to  have  had  a  share  in  the 
administration  when  Harpalus  fled  from  Alexander  to  Athens*  (b.c.  324). 
Being  of  a  philosophic  and  literary  turn  of  mind,  he  at  first  used  well 
the  power  with  which  Gassander  had  invested  him-,  and,  in  imitation 
of  Peisistratus  and  Pericles,  he  endeavoured  to  improve  Athens  by 
laws,  and  other  regulations.  He  is  said  to  have  first  brought  into 
the  theatre  a  class  of  men  called  HomeristaB,  who  appear  to  have 
differed  from  the  ancient  rhapsodists  by  chanting  the  verses  with  a  sort 
of  modulation  or  recitative.^  He  is  related  to  have  improved  the  city 
with  buildings,*  but  we  can  indicate  none  in  Athens  itself;  the  only 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  xviii.  74.  ■  A  then.  xiv.  12. 

■  Diog.   Laert,  in  Vit.  v.  76 ;   -^lian,  *  If  that  is  the  meaning  of  KaracKfyals, 

V.  H.  xii.  43  ;  Diug.  L.  il»id.  75.  Dicg.  L.  loc.  cit. 
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works  of  his  that  we  know  of  heing  the  completion  of  the  Eleusinian 
temple  by  the  addition  of  a  portico,  and  the  bnilding  of  a  magnificent 
arsenal  or  armoury  at  Peiraeeus,  which,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny,^  was 
capable  of  supplying  1000  ships.  Both  these  works  were  executed  by 
the  celebrated  architect  Philo,  who  wrote  a  treatise  upon  the  latter,  and 
another  upon  the  symmetry  of  temples.* 

Demetrius,  in  a  census  which  he  took  of  the  Athenians,  is  said  to 
have  found  21,000  freemen,  10,000  metics,  or  resident  aliens,  and 
400,000  slaves ;  ^  which  probably  means  in  all  Attica.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  reconcile  these  numbers  with  the  account  before  given  of  the  removal 
of  9000  citizens  to  Thrace  by  Antipater.  The  number  of  resident  aliens, 
and  also  of  the  slaves,  in  proportion  to  the  citizens,  seem  both  enormous. 
From  the  same  place  of  Athenseus,  it  appears  that  private  individuals 
sometimes  had  1000  slaves ;  but,  if  true,  these  could  only  have  been 
proprietors  of  mines  or  very  large  manufacturers. 

Demetrius  had  at  first  lived  plainly  and  frugally,  as  became  a  philo- 
sopher, and  he  even  passed  sumptuary  laws  to  restrain  the  luxury  of 
the  Athenians.  But  the  possession  of  almost  unlimited  wealth  and 
power  corrupted  his  mind,  and  the  latter  part  of  his  administration 
became  as  notorious  for  its  dissoluteness  and  profligacy,  as  the  begin- 
ning had  been  commendable  for  the  opposite  qualities.*  The  conquered 
Athenians  had  lost  their  self-respect,  and  had  already  sunk  down  to  be 
that  herd  of  slaves  and  flatterers  which  they  remained  ever  after. 
They  encouraged  and  applauded  the  vices  and  the  vanity  of  their  ruler. 
In  the  year  of  his  archonship  (b.c.  309),  when  he  celebrated  the  Diony- 
siac  pomp,  the  poet  who  composed  the  choral  hymn  alluded  to  his  noble 
birth,  and  compared  him  in  beauty  and  splendour  to  the  sun ;  and  at  the 
instance  of  some  parasite  as  many  bronze  statues  are  said  to  have  been 
erected  to  him  as  there  were  days  in  the  year.*  The  Athenians,  of 
course,  felt  no  real  affection  or  respect  for  the  man  whom  they  so  basely 
flattered;  and  when  his  namesake  Demetrius,  called  Poliorcetes,  from  his 

*  H.  N.  vii.  125 ;  Slrab.  p.  305.  *  Diirisand  Carystiiis,  ap.  Athen.  xii.  GO. 

*  Vitruv.  vii.  Prajf.  12.  «  Plia.  H.   N.   xxxiv.   27 ;    Strabo,  p. 


'  Ctesiclos  ap.  Athen.  vi.  c.  103.  30S. 
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engineering  talent,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  another  of  the  Macedonian 
diadochi,  or  successors  of  Alexander,  and  the  rival  of  Cassander,  nnex- 
pectedly  arrived  at  Peiraeeus,  with  his  fleet,  and  found  the  entrance 
of  thB  port  unguarded,  the  Athenians  at  once  submitted,  and  even 
welcomed  his  arrival  (b.o.  308). 

Demetrius  at  first  displayed  the  greatest  moderation.  He  dis- 
missed the  Phalerean  in  safety  to  Thebes,  and  though  longing  to  see 
the  glories  of  Athens,  declined  to  enter  the  city  till  he  had  reduced  the 
garrison  in  Munychia.^  Thus  after  a  lapse  of  about  fifteen  years,  the 
Athenian  republic  was  nominally  restored.  But  the  Athenians  were  no 
longer  fit  to  exercise  the  rights  of  freemen.  They  hastened  to  put 
their  necks  under  the  yoke  with  all  the  signs  of  the  most  abject  sub- 
mission. They  gave  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  the  title  of  their 
saviour  gods  {aforrfpe^)  and  abolishing  the  office  of  the  eponymous 
archon,  chose  annually  in  his  place  a  priest  of  the  saviours.  The  names 
of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  were  embroidered  on  the  peplus  along 
with  those  of  Zeus  and  Athena ;  a  profanation,  however,  at  which  the 
offended  deities  expressed  their  displeasure  by  rending  it  in  a  storm,  as 
the  Panathenaic  ship  passed  along  the  agora.  The  place  where  Polior- 
cetes  had  first  alighted  from  his  chariot  was  dedicated  to  Demetrius 
CataBbates  {KaratBdrrfsi),  the  epithet  of  Jove  when  he  descends  in  the 
thunderbolt.  Two  new  Attic  tribes  were  instituted,  called  Antigonis 
and  Demetrias,  and  the  senate  conformably  augmented  to  the  number 
of  600.  Stratocles  procured  a  decree  that  the  ambassadors  sent  to  the 
saviours  should  be  called  Theori,  like  those  sent  to  perform  the  national 
sacrifices  at  Delphi  and  Olympia ;  and  it  was  ordained  that  Demetrius 
should  be  consulted  as  if  he  were  an  oracle.  The  month  Munychion 
was  renamed  Demetrion,  and  the  festival  of  the  Dionysia  called 
Demetria.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  abject  adulation,  the  comic  poet 
Philippides  gave  token  that  the  ancient  Attic  wit  and  spirit  was  not 
entirely  extinct,  by  attacking  in  his  verses  the  decrees  of  Stratocles. 

'  The    principal    authorities  for  these      sketch  of  tlic  ^x^riod  in  Pausanias,  lib.  i. 
events    are   Plutarch,  Vit.   Demetr.   and      c.  25  sq. 
Diodorus  Sic.  xx.  sqq.     There  is  a  briof 
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Nothing  was  now  left  to  the  Athenians  but  the  choice  of  a  master. 
In  B.C.  304,  Cassander  attempted  to  regain  possession  of  Athens,  but 
his  enterprise  was  defeated  by  Demetrius.     Hence  a  fresh  occasion  for 
exalting  him.     He  was  now  lodged  in  the  Parthenon,  in  the  house,    as 
he  called  it,  of  his  elder  sister.     He  contaminated  the  abode  of  the 
virgin  goddess  by  his  boundless  lust,  to  which  were  sacrificed  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  citizens ;  so  that  whilst  he  dwelt  there  the  temple 
was  considered  most  pure  when  he  only  indulged  himself  with   his 
courtesans  Ghrysis,  Lameia,  Demo,  and  Anticyra.     In  a  subsequent 
temporary  yisit  to  Athens,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  initiated  without 
delay,  and  to  pass  at  once  from  the  Lesser  Mysteries  to  the  state  of  an 
epopt.     The  extravagance  of  this  request  may  be  estimated  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  Lesser  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Anthesterion,  the  Greater  in  Boedromion,  and  that  it  was  not  allowed  to 
become  an  epopt.  till  at  least  a  year  after  the  latter.     The  daiduchos 
Pythodorus    alone  ventured    to  remonstrate,   but  in   vain.      It  was 
decreed  that  the  month  Munychion  (or  Demetrion)  should  be  called 
Anthesterion,  and  Demetrius  was  initiated  in   the  Lesser  Mysteries, 
at  AgraB.     Then  the  name  of  the  month  was  again  changed  to  Boedro- 
mion, when  the  greater    ceremonies  were  performed,  and  Demetrius 
at  once  admitted  to  be  an  epopt :  Stratocles,  as  Philippides  said,  having 
thus  reduced  the  year  to  one  month.     Such  servility  had  its  natural 
effect,  and  excited  the  contempt  instead  of  the  gratitude  of  Demetrius. 

When  put  to  the  test,  the  feelings  of  the  Athenians  proved  just  as 
sincere  as  in  the  case  of  the  Phalerean.  After  the  overthrow  and  death 
of  Antigonus  at  Ipsus,  and  the  flight  of  Demetrius  (b.c.  301),  they 
passed  a  decree  that  no  kings  should  be  admitted  into  the  city,  and  re- 
legated his  wife  Deidamia  to  Megara.  After  the  victory  of  Demetrius 
over  Ptolemy  at  Cyprus,  both  he  and  his  father  Antigonus  had  assumed 
the  regal  title  (b.c.  306),  and  the  rest  of  the  diadochi  soon  followed  the 
example.  During  the  eclipse  of  Demetrius,  Cassander  had  endeavoured 
to  regain  possession  of  Athens,  and  invaded  Attica  ;  but  this  enterprise 
he  was  forced  to  relinquish  by  the  Athenian  general  Olympiodorus,  who 
opposed  him  with  some  forces  which  he  had  brought  from  -^tolia ;  and 
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Cassander  had  then  conciliated  a  faction  at  Athens  through  Lachares, 
the  leading  demagogue  of  the  day,  whom  he  excited  with  the  hope  of 
becoming  tyrant  of  Athens.  In  this  state  of  things,  Demetrius,  whose 
power  had  revived,  beheld  a  prospect  of  recovering  Athens.  His  first 
attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  raised  against  him  a  Macedonian  party, 
headed  by  Demochares,  besides  the  faction  of  Lachares.  But  in  B.C. 
296  he  laid  siege  to  Athens,  devastated  Attica  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  reduced  the  Athenians  to  the  extremity  of  famine.  Lachares 
used  the  conjuncture  to  make  himself  absolute  master  of  Athens,  when 
he  drove  Demochares  into  exile,  and  exercised  his  power  with  extreme 
cruelty,  impiety,  and  rapaciousness.^  But  in  spite  of  this  tyranny,  and 
their  state  of  almost  absolute  starvation,  the  Athenians,  probably  at  the 
instigation  of  Lachares,  passed  a  decree  that  to  propose  a  capitula- 
tion should  be  deemed  a  capital  offence.  At  last,  the  tyrant,  having 
rendered  himself  insupportable  to  the  Athenians,  and  seeing  that  the 
city  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  fled  to  Thebes,  carrying  off 
the  golden  shields  from  the  Acropolis,  and  all  the  movable  ornaments 
from  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena. 

Lachares  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  gates  of  Athens  were 
thrown  open  to  Demetrius.  The  conqueror  bade  the  citizens  assemble 
in  the  theatre.  With  fear,  and  trembling  they  took  their  seats  in  that 
favourite  place  of  amusement,  apprehending  that  they  themselves  were 
to  become  the  subject  of  no  mimic  tragedy.  They  found  the  scene 
occupied  by  soldiers,  and  the  logeum,  or  stage,  surrounded  with  the 
bodyguard  of  Demetrius.  Soon  the  conqueror  made  his  appearance  at 
the  principal  entrance,  like  some  tragic  actor,  whilst  every  heart 
throbbed  with  anxiety  and  expectation.  But  his  first  words  when  he 
had  descended  to  the  logeum  soothed  all  their  apprehensions.  With  a 
mild  voice  and  friendly  words  he  gently  reproved  them,  promised  them 
a  donation  of  one  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  corn,  and  restored  those 
magistrates  whom  he  knew  to  be  most  popular.  The  theatre  rung  with 
acclamations  and  applause  at  so  unexpected  a  change  of  things,  and 

^  Tvpavvmv  &v  icr/ifv  rd  re  cs  dvB^oyrrovf   fAoKiara  dvrjfupov  km  €s  to  Otlov  d(f>fidt' 
(rrarov. — Paiifc-an.  i.  25,  5. 
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amidst  the  general  excitement  the  rhetor  Democleides  proposed  and 
carried  a  decree  that  PeiraBens  and  Munychia  should  be  delivered 
up  to  Demetrius.  This,  of  course,  was  a  work  of  supererogation. 
Demetrius  would  no  doubt  have  occupied  those  fortresses  without  asking 
the  permission  of  the  Athenians ;  and  soon  afterwards,  to  keep  them 
more  securely  in  subjection,  and  to  prevent  their  insurrections  from 
diverting  him  from  his  other  projects,  he  also  seized  and  fortified  the 
Museium  Hillj  which  lies  over  against  the  Acropolis.^     (b.c.  295.) 

In  the  obscurity  of  the  Macedonian  period  there  is  little  to  be  dis- 
covered of  the  history  of  the  city.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  noting 
the  principal  events.  When  the  arms  of  Pyrrhus  began  to  prevail  over 
those  of  Demetrius,  the  Athenians  seized  the  opportunity  of  revolt. 
Under  the  conduct  of  Olympiodorus,  they  expelled  the  garrisons  which 
Demetrius  had  placed  on  the  Museium,  and  recovered  Peiraeeus  and 
Munychia.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  they  abolislied  the  priest- 
hood of  the  saviours,  and  restored  the  annual  archonship  *  (b.c.  288). 
Demetrius  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Athens,  which  was  frustrated  by 
Pyrrhus,  whose  aid  the  Athenians  had  invoked.  Pyrrhus  entered 
Athens,  but  after  sacrificing  on  the  Acropolis  retired,  advising  them  to 
admit  no  more  kings.  In  B.C.  268  Antigonus  Gonatas  laid  siege  to 
Athens,  which,  though  said  to  have  continued  five  or  six  years  with 
intermissions,  was  without  success.  Antigonus,  enraged  at  their  obsti- 
nacy, laid  waste  Attica  and  burnt  the  temple  and  sacred  grove  of 
Poseidon  at  Colonus.^  At  length  his  efforts  were  successful ;  Athens 
was  compelled  to  capitulate  and  to  admit  Macedonian  garrisons  into  the 
Museium,  Peiraeeus,  Munychia,  Salamis,  and  Sunium,  It  was  during 
the  period  of  their  subjection  to  Antigonus  that  Zeno,  the  Stoic  philo- 
sopher, was  intrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  city,  and  on  his  death 
Antigonus,  who  loved  and  admired  him,  persuaded  the  Athenians  to 
bury  him  in  the  Cerameicus.*     One  of  the  most  dreadful  of  the  Mace- 

'  Plut.  Demetr.  34.     Let  us  observe  here  lay  not  at  the  Peiraic  i>eiunsLila. 

that  no  mention  is  made  of  Phalerum ;  ^  Pausan.  i.  2G ;  Pint.  Domctr.  4G. 

which  shows  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  ^  Pausan.  i.  30,  4 ;  iii.  (>. 

military  port,  and  is  another  prwf  that  it  *  Diog.  Lacrt.  vii.  C,  1 1. 
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donian  inflictions  was  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Philip  V.  in  b.c.  200. 
He  repulsed  a  sally  of  the  Athenians  from  the  Dipylon,  but  was  unable 
to  take  the  city  by  assault ;  and  as  the  Athenians  were  now  aided  by 
the  Eomans,  who  had  begun  to  play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
Philip  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  Cynosarges. 
Hence  he  wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  surrounding  suburbs,  destroying 
not  only  Cynosarges  with  its  temple  of  Hercules,  its  gymnasium,  and 
sacred  groves,  but  the  Lyceium  also,  and  every  pleasant  or  holy  place 
around  the  city,  sparing  neither  the  buildings  nor  even  the  tombs. 
But  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Eleusis  he  retreated  to  Megara, 
and  thence  to  Corinth.^ 

During  the  struggle  with  the  Macedonians,  the  Athenians  were 
probably  assisted  with  money  by  some  of  the  Eastern  princes.  We 
know,  at  all  events,  of  several  who  aided  in  embellishing  their  city, 
and  on  whom  they  lavished  the  tokens  of  their  adulation.  One  of  the 
Ptolemies,  most  probably  Philadelphus,  built  near  the  Theseium,  about 
B.C.  260,  the  gymnasium  which  bore  his  name ;  and  in  return  for  his 
benefactions  the  Athenians  changed  the  name  of  the  tribe  Antigonis  to 
that  of  Ptolemais.*  Attains  I.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Athenians  against  Philip,  visited  Athens  in  B.C.  200. 
He  was  received  with  the  most  striking  demonstrations  of  popular  good- 
will and  reverence.  As  he  approached  the  city  from  Peiraeeus  not 
only  the  magistrates  and  knights,  but  also  all  the  citizens  with  their 
wives  and  children  went  forth  to  meet  him.  When  he  entered  the 
Dipylon,  which  gate  was  probably  selected  as  being  the  noblest  entrance 
of  Athens,  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  ranged  themselves  on  each 
hand,  every  temple  was  open,  and  at  all  the  altars  stood  victims  ready 
for  the  sacrifices  which  he  was  entreated  to  perform.  He  showed  him- 
self a  still  more  liberal  benefactor  than  Ptolemy.  He  adorned  Athens 
with  a  stoa,  long  known  only  from  the  mention  of  it  by  Atheneeus 
(v.  50),  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  agora,  as  the  discovery  of 
the  architrave  and  inscription  within  the  last  few  years  has  proved. 
Its  remains  had  previously  been  assigned  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy. 

>  Liv.  xxxi.  24  sq. ;  30.  *  Pausan.  i,  17,  2 ;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1. 
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Attains  also  placed  in  the  Acropolis  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
southern  or  Cimonian  wall  a  series  of  sculptures,  representing  the 
Gigantomachia,  the  battle  with  the  Amazons,  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  the  overthrow  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia.^  He  also  laid  out  a  garden 
at  the  Academy.  The  Athenians  rewarded  him  as  they  had  done 
Ptolemy,  by  giving  the  name  of  Attalis  to  the  tribe  Demetrias.^ 

Eumenes  11.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Attains  (b.g.  197-159),  in- 
herited his  father's  love  for  the  Athenians,  and  built  for  them  a  portico 
which  appears  to  have  lain  on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre,  as  Yitruvins^ 
after  mentioning  it,  observes  by  way  of  distinction,  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  was  on  the  left  hand  of  those  leaving  the  theatre,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  east.^  It  has  been  sometimes  mistakenly  identified  with 
the  arches  near  the  Odeium  of  Begilla. 

Antiochus  lY.,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  was  another  of 
those  princes  who  took  a  pride  in  adorning  Athens.  About  the  year 
B.C.  174  he  formed  the  design  of  completing  the  Olympium,  and  appears 
to  have  employed  for  that  ptirpose  a  Koman  architect  named  Cossutius, 
but  in  what  state  he  found  it,  or  how  far  he  advanced  it,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  According  to  some  authorities,  he  began  it.  The  work  was 
interrupted  by  his  death,  and  it  was  some  centuries  yet  before  the 
temple  was  destined  to  be  completed.  Some  writers  say  that  he  left  it 
half  finished,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  iJyLttreXe?  literally.*  Antiochus 
also  appears  to  have  placed  above  the  theatre  the  gilded  Gorgon's  head.^ 

In  B.C.  146  the  Achaean  League,  the  last  bulwark  of  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, was  overthrown  by  the  Romans,  and  subsequently  all  Greece, 
as  far  as  the  borders  of  Macedonia  and  Epirus,  under  the  name  of  Achaia, 
became  a  Soman  province. 

*  These  have  been  recognized  in  some  *  See  Vitniv.  vii.  Pra?f.  15, 17 ;  Athen. 

recently  discovered  sculptures.    SeeBrunn,  v.  21 ;  Antiochus  Epiihanes  qui  Athenis 

Bullet,  deir  Instit.  1865,  p.  116.  Olympeium  inchoavit.— Veil.  I  at.  i.  10;  cf. 

"  Polyb.  xvi.   25  ;    Liv,   xxxi.  12  sq. ;  Liv.  xli.  20.    ro  'OXv^mov,  onep  rffurtXis 

Pausan.  i.  5,  5 ;  8,  1.  KorcXtire   rtXevrav  6  dvaOtls  paaiktvs,-^ 

»  lib.  V.  c.  9.  Strab.  396. 


■  Pausan.  v.  12,  2. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Athens  under  the  Romans — Embassy  to  Mithridates — Aristion — Apellicon — Athens 
besieged  by  Sulla — Odeiimi  burnt— Death  of  Aristion — Conduct  of  Sulla — Odeium 
restored— Athens  sides  with  Koman  republicans — Brutus — Antony — Cleopatra — 
Treatment  of  Athens  by  Augustus — New  Agora — Tower  of  the  Winds— Temple  of 
Roma  and  Augustus — Works  of  Agrippa — Athens  under  early  emperors — Monu- 
ment of  Fhilopappus — Hadrian — His  Works — Other  Benefactions— The  Antonines 
— The  Sophists — Deterioration  of  Athenians — Greek  autonomy  under  the  Romans 
— Gladiators — Herodes  Atiicus— Stadium— Odeium  of  Regilla—Pausanias— Attic 
periegetae— Works  of  Pausanias — His  Travels — Meihod—By  what  gate  he  entered? 
— ^Enneacrunos. 

The  Athenians  had  lived  more  than  half  a  century  in  peace  and 
security  under  the  Boman  domination,  and  might  have  continued  to  do 
so  had  they  not  suffered  themselves  to  be  misled  by  a  philosopher  whose 
doings  form  one  of  the  strangest  episodes  in  their  history.  Aristion,  or 
Athenion,  for  we  find  his  name  written  both  ways,*  was  of  servile  origin, 
but  having  inherited  his  master's  property,  he  got  himself  illegally 
enrolled  an  Attic  citizen.  He  now  professed  himself  a  Peripatetic,  and 
having  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  teaching  in  various  places,  returned 
to  Athens,  where  he  procured  an  embassy  to  Mithridates  Eupator,  king  of 
Pontus,  and  succeeded  by  his  address  in  completely  insinuating  himself 
into  the  monarch's  favour.  Mithridates  was  then  at  the. height  of  his 
power,  and  Aristion,  in  his  letters  to  the  Athenians,  painted  it  in  such 
glowing  colours  that  he  inspired  them  with  the  hope  of  throwing  off  the 
Boman  yoke,  and  regaining  their  ancient  liberty  by  the  aid  of  so  powerful 
an  ally.    The  extent  to  which  he  had  dazzled  them  may  be  judged  from 

*  Athenaeus,  who  gives  the  most  ela-  call  him  Aristion :  Strah.  p.  398 ;  Pausan. 

horate    account    of   his    history  (lib.  v.  i.  20,  3;   Plut.  Syll.  12;  Appian,  B.  M. 

c.  47  sqq.),  from  Poseidonius,  the  Stoic  p.  189  sqq,  &c.    He  may  possibly  have 

philosopher  and  instructor  of  Cicero,  alone  changed  his  name,  as  Casaubon  suggests 

calls  him  Athenion.     All  other   writers  (ad  Athen.  1.  c). 
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the  circumstance  that  on  his  return,  being  driven  to  Carystus,  in  Euboea, 
by  a  storm,  they  despatched  some  ships  of  war  to  bring  him  home,  with 
a  silver-footed  couch  on  which  to  enter  the  city.  The  whole  population 
flocked  out  as  he  approached  Athens,  expecting  some  wonderful  tidings 
from  Mithridates  ;  but  the  wiser  part  could  not  help  admiring  the  freaks 
of  fortune  on  contrasting  the  pomp  of  his  entry,  exceeding  any  the 
Eomans  had  indulged  in,  with  his  former  state  of  a  poor  schoolmaster 
in  a  ragged  cloak.  The  actors  and  others  connected  with  the  Dionysiao 
theatre  especially  welcomed  him,  hailing  him  as  the  messenger  of  the 
new  Dionysus,  and  invited  him  to  the  hearth  of  their  guild  to  partici- 
pate in  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Instead  of  his  former  hired 
lodgings,  he  now  dwelt  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
Athens,  brilliant  with  embroidery,  pictures,  statues,  and  plate.  When 
he  went  abroad  in  a  splendid  chlamys,  and  wearing  a  golden  ring 
engraved  with  the  head  of  Mithridates,  he  was  preceded  and  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  slaves,  and  those  thought  themselves  happy  who  could 
but  get  near  enough  to  him  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  garment. 

The  day  after  his  arrival,  a  great  crowd,  both  citizens  and  strangers, 
assembled  spontaneously  in  the  agora  to  hear  what  he  had  to  tell 
them.  Having  ascended  the  rostra  placed  before  the  stoa  of  Attains 
for  the  use  of  the  Koman  praetors,  he  began  with  a  good  deal  of  affec- 
tation and  grimace  to  magnify  and  extol  the  power  of  Mithridates; 
then,  after  pausing  a  while  to  let  his  speech  take  full  effect,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  exhort  his  auditors  no  longer  to  endure  the  state  in  which  they 
were,  a  state  of  anarchy  purposely  prolonged  by  the  Koman  senate  in 
settling  what  form  of  government  they  would  have.  "  Let  us,"  he 
exclaimed,  **  no  longer  submit  to  see  our  closed  temples,  and  squalid 
gymnasia,  our  deserted  theatre,  our  dumb  tribunals,  our  Pnyx,  conse- 
crated by  divine  oracles,  ravished  from  the  people !  Shall  we  endure 
the  sacred  voice  of  lacchus  to  be  silenced,  the  venerable  temple  of  the 
Eleusinian  goddesses  to  be  shut  up,^  and  the  schools  of  the  philosophers 
to  be  reduced  to  silence  ?  " 

^  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning,  as      dvaxropov  rolv  Btoiv  K€Kk€ifi€vov  (A then. 
Casaubon  observes,  of  the  words  ri  o-e/ii'6v      v.  51).     They  would  also  apply  to  the 
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The  utterances  of  such  a  person,  with  such  an  object,  should  of 
course  be  used  with  caution  in  drawing  inferences  regarding  the  earlier 
condition  of  Athens  under  the  Boman  dominion.    At  the  same  time 
what  he  brings  forward  are  matters  of  fact  which  must  have  been  noto- 
rious to  all  his  audience,  so  that  the  most  passionate  advocate,  the  most 
unscrupulous  impostor,  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  falsify  them. 
And  we  must  recollect  that  we  have  Poseidonius,  a  most  respectable 
philosopher,  and  a  contemporary,  as  a  voucher  for  the  speech.     We  are 
aware,  indeed,  that  Strabo  says^  that  the  Eomans  left  the  Athenians 
their  laws  and  liberty ;  by  which,  however,  he  perhaps  only  means  that 
they  became  what  the  Bomans  called  a  ^  Libera  Civitas ;'  that  is,  they 
were  allowed  their  own  municipal  government.     For  only  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  page  he  had  observed  that  the  Athenians,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  preserved  their  democracy  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Roman  domination,  and  that  though  they  were  sometimes 
unjustly  treated  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  in  order  to  compel  their 
obedience,  yet  they  preserved  under  them  their  form  of  government 
untouched.^    The  fact  seems  to  be,  that,  under  the  Bomans,  they  re- 
tained their  magistrates  and  their  customary  laws,  only  with  the  vital 
exception  that  their  public  assemblies  were  abolished.     This  agrees 
with  the  statement  of  Aristion  about  the  people  being  deprived  of  the 
Pnyx.     The  ecclesia  had  lost  its  imperial  functions,  and  with  regard  to 
state  policy,  the  Athenians  were  no  longer  autonomous.    The  Mysteries, 
though  afterwards  revived,  may  at  first  have  been  temporarily  suppressed 
by  the  Bomans  from  their  hatred  of  midnight  and  secret  meetings ; 
but  we  can  adduce  no  evidence  in  support  of  the  statement  of  Aristion. 
It  was  about  the  same  time  that  the  secret  Bacchanalian  societies  were 
suppressed  in  Italy. 


temple  of  the  Dioscuri ;  but  the  preceding  '  €<l>v\a(av  Be  t^i/  djjfioKparlav  fuxp^  ^5^ 

alluBion  to  lacchus  indicates  the  true  mean-  'Pafiaiav  iinKpaTelas.   Kai  yap  ct  rt  pucp6v 

ing,   and  the   temple  of  the  SvoKts  was  vtto  t&v  MoxcdoriK^y  jSacrtXc'cay  irapfkvTrq' 

hardly  important  enough  to  be  introduced  Bijacoff  Safrff  vnoKoveiv  avrav  dvayKoaOrjvai, 

into  €Ui  appeal  such  as  this.  top  y€  6\o(rxfpv  rimov  t^j  n-oXircia^  roif 

*  p.  398.  avTov  bierripovv, — p.  3^>7,  fin. 
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The  speech  of  Aristion  made  a  great  impression  on  the  people,  and 
especially  the  baser  portion    of  them.      With  mnch    clamour   they 
hastened  to  the  theatre,  and  elected  Aristion  their  general.'     Then  he 
strutted  into  the  orchestra,  and,  after  thanking  them,  said:     ^' Now 
you  are  your  own  masters,  but  I  am  your  head ;  and  if  you  support 
me,  I  shall  be  able  to  do  as  much  alone  as  all  of  you  together."     So 
speaking,  he  dictated  what  colleagues  he  would  have.     Having  thus 
made  himself  master  of  Athens,  his  first  step  was  to  get  rid  of  the  well- 
inclined  citizens,  and  lest  they  should  escape  he  set  a  guard  at  all  the 
gates.    In  short,  he  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  Greek  Bobespierre, 
and  established  a  Keign  of  Terror.    Many  citizens  let  themselves  down 
at  night  from  the  walls  and  fled ;  but  Aristion  sent  horsemen  after  them, 
and  some  of  them  were  killed,  and  the  others  brought  back  in  chains. 
Having  surrounded  himself  with  a  well-armed  guard,^  he  began  to  play 
the  tyrant.    He  laid  snares  to  detect  those  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Boman  cause ;  he  filled  not  only  the  town,  but  the  country  also,  with  his 
satellites  and  spies;  those  who  endeavoured  to  escape  were  brought 
back  and   put   to  death  with   torments;   the  rich  were  plundered  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  said  to  have  filled  several  wells  with  money, 
which,  however,  is  probably  an  exaggeration ;  and  he  promulgated  a 
sort  of  curfew  law,  that  nobody  should  go  out  after  sunset,  even  with 
a  lanthorn.     He  was  helped  in  his  doings  by  Apellicon,  a  philosopher 
of  the  same  kidney,  whose  literary  and  antiquarian  taste  had  led  him 
to  purchase  the  library  of  Aristotle  and  a  great  many  more.     Having 
been  detected  in  purloining  from  the  Metroum  some  ancient  autograph 
psephismata,^  Apellicon  had  been  obliged  to  fly  for  his  Life;  but  he 

'  (rrparrjybv  eVi  r&v  ottXcdp.      In  the  *  This  seems  to  have  consisted  of  2000 

time  of  Athenaeus,  the  civil  magistrates  soldiers,  whom  Mithridates  had  sent  with 

were  called  strategi.     The  fact  of   the  him  to  Athens.      Appian,  Bell.   Mithr. 

people  going  to  the  theatre  to  elect  Aristion,  p.  189. 

instead  of  to  the  Pnyz,  seems  to  show  that  '  This  anecdote  appears  to  show  that 

the  latter  was  now  quite  out  of  use.     Even  the    proposers    of   psephismata   made    a 

the  assemblies  in  the  theatre  had  been  draft  of  them,  and  that,  when  carried, 

suppressed,  for  Aristion  notes  the  Biarpov  they  were  engraved  on  bronze  tablets  or 

aviKKKriaiaarov  (Athen.  v.  61).  stone. 
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contrived  to  return,  and  joined  Aristion.  By  him  he  was  despatched  to 
plunder  Delos ;  but  through  his  blundering,  the  enterprise  completely 
miscarried,  and  Apellicon  himself  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.^  In  these  events,  as  well  as  in  their  earlier  history,  we  see 
how  prone  the  Athenians  were  to  be  led  away  and  deceived  by  any 
clever  and  specious  intriguer. 

These  and  other  machinations  of  the  king  of  Pontus  against  the 
Romans,  brought  on  the  Mithridatic  war,  the  conduct  of  which  was  in- 
trusted to  Sulla.  Landing  in  Greece,  he  marched  through  Bceotia. 
Thebes,  which  had  also  thrown  off  its  allegiance,  now  submitted  without 
striking  a  blow.  Sulla  then  arrived  in  Attica,  and  telling  off  part  of  his 
army  to  invest  Athens,  he  himself  undertook  the  siege  of  PeirsBcus;  into 
which  Mithridates'  general,  Archelaiis,  had  thrown  himself  with  a  con- 
siderable force.  An  attempt  to  escalade  the  walls  having  failed,  Sulla 
found  himself  compelled  to  institute  a  regular  siege,  which  lasted  many 
months,  and  obliged  him  during  the  winter  to  construct  a  fortified 
camp  at  Eleusis.  ^Archelaiis  made  a  most  vigorous  defence,  burning 
Sulla's  machines  as  soon  as  they  were  erected  before  the  walls ;  so  that 
to  construct  new  ones  he  cut  down  the  timber  in  the  sacred  groves 
of  the  Academy  and  Lyceum.  Provoked  at  this  obstinacy,  Sulla 
turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade ;  and  directing  all  his  force  against 
Athens,  which  was  now  suffering  the  extremities  of  famine,  took  it  by 
assault  (b.o.  86).  The  attack  was  made,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  observe,*  between  the  Dipylon  and  the  Peiralc  Gate,  near  the  monu- 
ment called  Heptachalcum.  Then  followed  a  dreadful  massacre,  which 
spared  neither  sex  nor  age,  and  inundated  the  streets  and  agora  with 
blood. 

During  the  siege  Aristion  with  a  few  followers  had  taken  refuge  in 
the  Acropolis,  having  first  burnt  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  lest  its  materials 
might  assist  the  Romans  to  scale  and  capture  the  citadel.     Here  his 

^  Such  is  the  account  of  Athenaeus,  v.  2000  soldiers,  and  that  he  was  thus  enabled 

53 ;  but  Appian  relates  that  Archelaiis,  to  seize  the  tyranny  (Bell.  Mithr.  p.  189). 

having  reduced  Delos,  which  had  revolted  And  this  perhaps  is  the  more  probable 

from  the  Athenians,  sent  the  sacred  trea-  account, 

sure  to  Athens  by  Aristion,  along  with  *  Above,  p.  93. 
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condmct  was  of  a  piece  with  the  rest  of  his  character.  He  and  his  com- 
panions passed  the  day  in  feasting,  drinking,  dancing,  and  making 
merry,  whilst  the  citizens  were  starving,  and  endeavonring  to  support 
life  hy  hoiling  down  old  shoes,  and  gathering  a  herb  called  parthenion, 
which  grew  on  the  Acropolis.  He  even  aggravated  their  misfortunes 
by  insult.  To  the  Hierophantis,  who  had  begged  a  measure  of  corn,  he 
sent  some  pepper ;  he  suffered  the  holy  lamp  of  Athena  to  be  extin- 
guished for  want  of  oil ;  and  when  the  senate  and  priests  came  to 
entreat  him  to  propose  terms  to  Sulla,  he  dispersed  them  with  arrows. 
When  the  city  was  taken,  the  siege  of  the  Acropolis  was  assigned  to 
Curio,  and  after  some  time,  the  want  of  water,  which  was  supplied  only 
by  the  rain,  compelled  Aristion  to  submit.  He,  and  those  who  had 
held  office  under  him,  were  then  put  to  death.  Peiraaeus  was  soon 
afterwards  reduced,  when  the  arsenal,  docks,  and  principal  buildings 
were  burnt  by  Sulla.  He  re-established  at  Athens  the  laws  previously 
imposed  by  the  Bomans,  and  deprived  the  citizens  of  the  right  of  voting 
and  electing  their  magistrates ;  with  a  promise,  however,  that  these 
privileges  should  be  ultimately  restored  to  them.^ 

After  this  time  the  Long  Walls  and  the  walls  of  PeirsBeus  were 
never  rebuilt ;  and  indeed  there  was  no  longer  any  occasion  for  them, 
since  Athens  had  ceased  to  be  a  naval  power.  Thus  Strabo,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  describes  the  Peiraeeus  in  his  time  as  almost  deserted. 
Sulla,  however,  appears  to  have  committed  no  more  devastation  than 
was  necessary  for  military  purposes.  His  cutting  down  the  timber  at 
the  Lyceum  and  Academy  was  not  a  wanton  act,  like  those  of  Philip  V., 
but  done  to  procure  the  implements  of  war.  Pausanias,  however,  who 
gives  a  more  unfavourable  account  of  his  proceedings  than  the  other 
authorities,  charges  him  with  decimating  in  the  Cerameicus  those  who 
had  shown  themselves  adverse  to  him  when  Taxiles,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  advanced  during  the  siege  to  the  relief  of  Athens ;  and 
Sulla's  cruelty  and  contempt  for  human  life  render  the  charge  not 
improbable.  Pausanias  also  accuses  Sulla  of  many  other  ferocious  acts, 
unworthy  of  a  Roman,  and  especially  with  the  impiety  of  dragging 

1  Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.  p.  196  sq. ;  Plut.  Sull.  c.  12  aqq. 
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Aristion  from  the  altar  of  Athena,  to  put  him  to  death ; .  to  which  Pau- 
sanias,  with  his  usual  devontness,  ascribes  the  horrible  malady  with 
which  he  was  afterwards  seized.*  Sulla  does  not  appear  to  have  carried 
off  any  works  of  art  from  Athens,  as  Mummius  did  from  Corinth ;  but  he 
is  said  to  have  sent  some  of  the  columns  of  the  Olympium  to  Bome,  to 
be  used  in  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  which  he  was  rebuild- 
ing.^ These  must  have  been  the  columns  provided  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  They  could  hardly  have  been  of  so  gigantic  a  size  as 
those  used  when  the  temple  was  completed  by  Hadrian;  for  these 
would  have  been  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  much  smaller  temple  on 
the  Capitol ;  unless  indeed  the  height  of  the  ancient  temple  was  very 
much  increased,  and  not  proportionably  to  its  other  dimensions.  As 
there  was  apparently  little  hope  in  Sulla's  time  that  the  Olympium  would 
ever  be  finished,  this  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  greater  spoliation 
than  the  acquisitions  of  Lord  Elgin.  Sulla,  who  had  some  literary 
tastes,  seized  indeed  the  library  of  Apellicon ;  but  this  might  justly  be 
regarded  among  the  spoils  of  war,  like  the  forty  pounds  of  gold  and 
the  six  hundred  pounds  of  silver  which  he  took  from  the  Acropolis,  or 
the  captured  slaves  whom  he  caused  to  be  sold.^  To  Apellicon,  perhaps, 
is  partly  due  the  corrupt  state  in  which  we  have  the  text  of  Aristotle ; 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  helped  in  depraving  it  by  the  grammarian 
Tyrannio,  after  the  books  had  been  carried  to  Rome.*  Apellicon  was 
rather  a  book  collector  than  a  philosopher ;  and  as  the  manuscripts  of 
Aristotle  were  in  a  very  damaged  state  when  they  came  into  his  posses- 
sion, from  having  been  kept  in  a  cellar  or  well,  he  supplied  the  obli- 
terated parts  out  of  his  own  head,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  published  a 
very  faulty  edition.'^  But  though  Sulla  committed  no  wanton  destruction 
at  Athens,  he  appears  to  have  done  nothing  to  repair  the  damage  caused 
by  the  siege,  for  which,  indeed,  he  had  perhaps  neither  time  nor  means. 
The  Odeium  of  Pericles  was  left  to  be  restored  shortly  afterwards  by 
Ariobarzanes  III.,  surnamed  Eusebes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  another  of 
those  princes  who  took  a  pride  in  associating  their  names  with  Athens. 

1  lib.  i.  c.  20.  '  Appian,B.  M.  p.  196  ;  Phif.  Sull.  26. 

^  riin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  45.  *  Pint.  ibid.  *  Strab.  p.  609. 
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It  appears  to  have  been  restored  on  the  original  plan,  since  Pansanias, 
a  century  or  two  after,  still  notes  its  resemblance  to  the  tent  of  Xerxes.^ 
The  Bomans,  indeed,  did  nothing  for  Athens  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  their  rule,  during  the  republican  period,  tended  rather  to  the 
damage  than  the  benefit  of  the  city,  and  indeed  of  Greece  in  general. 
The  arch-plunderer  Verres,  when  legatus  of  Dolabella,  is  charged  by 
Cicero  with  carrying  off  many  pictures  and  statues  from  Achaia,  and 
with  taking  a  great  quantity  of  gold  from  the  Parthenon.*  The  ruined 
and  prostrate  state  of  ^gina,  Megara,  Piraeeus,  Corinth,  is  pictured  in  a 
letter  of  Servius  Sulpicius  to  Cicero.^  Corinth  was  rebuilt  by  a  colony 
of  freedmen  sent  thither  by  C.  Caesar,  who  enriched  themselves  and  filled 
BomQ  with  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  the  ceramic  art,  by  plunder- 
ing the  tombs.^  The  establishment  of  the  empire  benefited  Greece 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  extortions  of  the  irresponsible  republican 
magistrates^ 

From  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  Athenians  made  no  further  attempts  to 
free  themselves  from  Boman  domination ;  though  when  Home  herself 
was  torn  with  civil  faction,  they  inclined  towards  the  republican^ 
in  that  case,  the  conservative  party,  as  was  natural  enough  from 
their  ancient  sympathies  and  traditions.  Oh  the  same  side  were 
many  of  the  -most  gifted  and  best  educated  of  the  Bomans  them- 
selves ;  men  who  had  formed  their  minds,  like  Cicero,  and  subsequently 
Livy,  Horace,  and  others,  by  the  study  of  Greek  literature,  which 
many  of  them  had  imbibed  at  the  fountain-head,  in  Athens  itself. 
For  after  its  reduction  by  Sulla,  that  city  had  become  a  sort  of 
Roman  university,  and  to  have  studied  there  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  almost  indispensable  part  of  a  liberal  education.  Athens  being 
filled  with  young  men  of  this  sort,  its  citizens  would  naturally  have 
been  swayed  also  by  them  in  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  great 
political  question  of  the  day ;  and  therefore  we  can  feel  no  surprise  that 
they  should  have  erected  statues  to  Brutus  and  Cassius  by  the  side  of 
those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.^ 

1  lib.  i.  20,  3.  *  Strab.  p.  381. 

*  Cic.  in  VciT.  11.  i.  17,  45.  *  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  20. 

^  E\>\).  in\  Fani.  lib.  iv.  n. 
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The  Athenians  sided  with  Pompey  against  Caesar ;  yet,  after  they 
had  surrendered  to  his  legatns,  Fnfius  Calenus,  CsBsar  appears  to  have 
borne  them  no  grudge  for  the  part  which  they  took  against  him,  and 
bequeathed  them  money  wherewith  to  adorn  their  city ;  at  least  Augus- 
tus, as  we  shall  see,  gave  him  credit  for  so  doing.  Brutus  visited 
Athens  a  little  before  the  fatal  day  of  Philippi,  and  was  received  with 
acclamations  and  honorary  decrees.  His  warlike  projects  were  then 
concealed.  He  seemed  only  to  be  making  an  agreeable  holiday,  and  his 
time  was  chiefly  spent  in  hearing  the  philosophers  Theomnestus  and 
Gratippus.  But  he  was  secretly  making  preparations  for  the  cam- 
paign; and  he  employed  himself  in  conciliating  the  young  Romans 
then  studying  at  Athens,  among  whom  was  Cicero's  son,  of  whom  he 
appears  to  have  thought  very  highly.^  The  Athenians  erected  statutes 
to  Brutus  and  Gassius.  In  the  subsequent  struggle  between  Antony  and 
Octavianus  they  sided  with  Antony,  whose  agreeable  vices  were,  perhaps, 
as  welcome  to  them  as  the  austerer  character  of  Brutus.  Antony  entered 
warmly  into  all  their  pursuits.  He  heard  their  philosophers,  beheld 
their  games  and  contests,  was  initiated  in  their  mysteries ;  he  loved  to 
be  called  Philhellene,  and  still  more  Philathenseus,  and  made  them  many 
presents.^  He  was  passing  the  winter  at  Athens  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  victory  of  Ventidius  over  the  Parthians,  on  which  occasion  he  feasted 
the  Greeks  and  accepted  the  post  of  gymnasiarch  at  Athens.  When 
presiding  at  the  games  he  left  at  home  the  ensigns  of  his  dignity, 
adopted  the  Attic  costume,  and  caressed  the  contending  youths.  And 
when  he  went  forth  to  the  war  he  plucked  a  fillet  from  the  sacred  olive, 
and,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  took  with  him  a  vessel  filled  with  water 
from  the  Clepsydra.^  His  wife  Octavia  was  an  especial  favourite  with 
the  Athenians,  who  showed  her  many  marks  of  honour.  When,  on  a 
subsequent  visit  to  Athens,  Antony  brought  Cleopatra  with  him,  she 
desired  to  receive  some  testimonies  of  the  same  kind,  and  the  Athenians 
sent  to  her  house  a  decree  they  had  made  in  her  honour  by  ambassadors 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose,  among  whom  was  Antony  as  an 

^  Pint.  Brut.  24.  »  Ibid.  33  sq, 

'^  Idem,  Ant.  23. 
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Athenian  citizen.*     When  he  departed  for  his  last  unfortunate  campaign 
the  gods  seemed  to  declare  against  him.    The  statue  of  Dionysus,  which 
formed  one  of  the  group  in  the  Gigantomachia  erected  by  Attains  on 
the  Acropolis,  was  blown  down  by  the  wind  and  fell  into  the  theatre  ■; 
an  omen  which  derived  its   significance  from  the  fact  that  Antony 
affected  to  trace  his  descent  from   that  god,  and  called  himself  the 
younger  Dionysus.    It  was  probably  the  beauty  of  the  deity  that 
occasioned  this  selection,  as  afterwards  in  the  case  of  Antinous.    But, 
indeed,  the  character  of  the  deity  was  nearer  to  human  nature,  espe- 
cially to  Pagan  human  nature,  than   that  of  any  other  god.    His 
voluptuous    character,    associated  with  merriment  and  revelry,   and 
without  anything  awful  or  repulsive,  was  calculated  to  excite  goodwill, 
whilst  his  Indian  triumphs  saved  it  &om  contempt.     Hence,  perhaps,  it 
was  that  so  many  sovereigns  and  potentates  affected  a  connection  with 
him.     The  same  storm  overthrow  the  colossal  statues  which  had  been 
erected  to  Attains  and  Eumenes,  which,  by  an  absurd  practice  that  the 
Bomans  were  not  ashamed  to  adopt,  had  been  re-inscribed  to  .Antony.^ 
When  Octavianus,  by  the  overthrow  of  Antony  at  Actium,  became 
master  of  the  Eoman  world,  he  could  very  well  afford  to  despise  the 
political  opinions  of  the  Athenians ;  but  to  have  wit  and  genius  on  his 
side  was  always  part  of  his  policy,  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  sur- 
prised that  he  not  only  forgave  them,  but  even  became  a  remarkable 
benefactor.     His  sister  Octavia,  too,  may  have  pleaded  in  their  favour, 
wlio  during  her  residence  at  Athens  with  her  husband  obtained,  as  we 
have  said,  the  love  of  the  Athenians.     He  mulcted  them,  indeed,  in 
some  of  the  territories  which  Antony  had  bestowed  upon  them,  who 
had  given  them  the  islands  of  -<3Egina,  Icus,  Ceos,  Sciathus,  and  Pepare- 
thus.^    Of  these  Augustus  took  away  uEgina,  and  also  deprived  them 
of  Eretria  in  Euboea.*    By  forbidding  them  to  sell  their  citizenship  he 
deprived  them  of  a  source  of  revenue,  but  at  the  same  time  must  have 
increased  their  respectability.     The  foundation  of  Nicopolis  and  Patras 
must  doubtless  have  proved   detrimental  to  Athens  and  other  Greek 

»  riut.  Ant.  c.  57.  3  Api.ian,  B.  C.  v.  p.  675. 

"  Ibid.  60.  *  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7. 
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cities.  These  acts  Augustus  probably  deemed  necessary  in  a  political 
view ;  but  he  compensated  the  Athenians  by  improving  t}ieir  city.  It 
is  to  this  time  that  we  must  refer  the  Propylseum  of  the  new  agora, 
which  still  exists,  consisting  of  four  Doric  columns,  supporting  an  en- 
tablature and  pediment,  and  forming  its  entrance  on  the  west ;  while  the 
Horologium,  commonly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  which  faces  it, 
though  executed  at  the  expense  of  a  private  individual,  no  doubt  formed 
part  of  the  general  design,  and  marked  the  boundary  of  the  market  on 
the  east.  These  buildings  and  their  topographical  relations  are  de- 
scribed in  another  place,^  we  are  here  only  concerned  about  the  origin 
of  them.  An  inscription  records  that  the  Propylseum  was  built  out  of 
the  gifts  of  C.  Julius  GaBsar  and  of  Augustus ;  and  as  the  former  is 
called  a  god,  whilst  the  latter  is  only  styled  son  of  a  god,  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  erected  during  the  lifetime  of  Augustus.  Besides,  it 
was  hardly  probable  that  the  Athenians  should  have  allowed  the  gifts  of 
Csesar  to  have  lain  unemployed  during  the  long  reign  of  his  successor.* 
But  it  appears  not  to  have  been  finished  till  after  the  death  of  Augustus. 
For,  in  another  inscription,  which  stood  under  a  statue,  probably  an 
equestrian  one,  of  Lucius  Caesar,  grandson  and  adopted  son  of  Au- 
gustus, that  emperor  is  styled  deo?,  or  *  god,'  and  must  therefore  have 
been  dead.^    Lucius  had  died  before  his  grandfather,  a.i>.  2. 

But  there  may  be  reason  to  think,  that  though  this  gateway  was 
not  built  till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  agora  to  which  it  formed  an 
ornamental  entrance  had  been  laid  out  before  that  time.  Leake  is  of 
opinion  that  the  new  agora  was  formed  in  the  course  of  the  last  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  which  is  probable  enough  (p.  218).  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  what  he  adds,  that  the  religious  motive,  or  ostensible 
reason,  of  the  change  was  probably  the  defilement  of  the  Ceramic 
agora  by  Sulla's  massacre.  There  is  no  re^dpon  or  authority  for  believing 
that  the  Athenians  regarded  it  in  that  light ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Bomans  would  have  taken  a  step  equivalent  to  a  condemnation  of  them- 

^  After  the  description  of  the  agora,  hy  accurate  in  saying  tliat  Augustus  is  styled 

Tausanias  in  the  next  chapter,  where  the  a  god   **  in  these    inscriptions.'*      He  is 

inscriptions  will  be  found.  only  styleil  "son  of  a  god  "  in  (he  prin- 

*  Leake  (p.  214,  note  ')  is  nut  quite  cipil  one. 
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selres.  Perhaps  a  more  probable  cause  was,  that  the  Bomans,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  forbidden  the  assemblies  of  the  people  in  the  Pnyx  and 
the  theatre,  and  had  erected  the  rostra  of  the  praetor  before  the  stoa 
of  Attains  in  the  ancient  agora,  before  which  the  people  were  sum- 
moned to  hear  the  decrees  of  their  masters.  The  agora,  as  in  the 
primitive  times,  had  again  become  the  place  of  assembly,  but  under 
very  diflferent  circumstances,  and  hence  it  was  found  convenient  to 
appropriate  another  place  to  the  market-people  and  traders. 

We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  exactly  when  the  Horologium  of 
the  Syrian,  Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  was  erected.  We  know  that  it  must 
have  been  built  before  the  year  b.o.  35,  when  Varro's  treatise,  ^  De  Ee 
Bustica,'  was  published,  as  it  is  mentioned  in  that  work,^  but  we  know 
not  how  long  before.  Its  situation  was  evidently  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  the  new  agora,  and  hence  an  additional  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  latter  was  founded  before  the  Augustan  period. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  kings  in  alliance  with  Bome  formed 
the  resolution  of  completing  the  Olympian  temple  at  Athens,  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  his  Genius;^  but  it  does  not. appear  that  any  steps  were 
taken  in  pursuance  of  it.  The  temple  certainly  remained  in  an  unfiiiished 
state  long  after,  for  Lucian  represents  Zeus  inquiring  of  Menippus,  who 
probably  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  when  the  Athenians  meant 
to  finish  his  temple?^  The  only  monument  which  Augustus  had  at 
Athens  was  a  little  circular  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  dedicated  to  Boma 
and  Augustus,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  To 
his  son-in-law,  Agrippa,  an  equestrian  statue  was  erected  before  the 
Propylsea,  of  which  the  lofty  basis  is  still  extant.  Agrippa  appears  to 
have  built  a  theatre  in  the  Cerameicus,  called  the  Agrippeium,  but  of 
which  we  know  only  the  name  from  Philostratus.*  A  gymnasium  called 
Diogeneium,  probably  also  connected  with  the  new  agora,  and  intended 
to  supplant  the  Ptolemeium,  may  also  have  been  constructed  about  the 
same  period  as  the  agora ;  but  we  know  little  more  of  it  than  the  name. 

The  following  emperors  d^-vn  to  Hadrian  seem  to  have  done  little 

'  lib/ Hi.  c.  5,  17.  '  Icaro-Mcnippus,  c.  24. 

-  .Suet.  Aug.  (50.  ■•  Vit.  J-'ophist.  lib.  ii.  5,  3,  and  8,  2. 
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or  nothing  for  Athens ;  bnt  they  did  the  next  best  thing,  they  left  it 
unmolested.  Eyen.Galignla  and  Nero,  though  they  robbed  Greece  of 
many  works  of  art,  seem  to  haye  spared  Athens.  Of  the  Greek  statues 
enumerated  by  Pliny  as  brought  to  Bome  by  Nero,  not  one,  Leake 
observes,  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  Athens.^  Pictures  that  were 
movable  and  not  executed  on  walls,  seem  to  have  suffered  more  than 
statues.  Pliny  says,  that  there  were  supposed  to  be  3000  statues 
at  Athens  in  his  time.^  Yet  Nero  had  despoiled  Delphi  of  no  fewer 
than  500  bronze  statues  of  gods  and  mortals.^  It  is  plain,  from 
the  account  of  Pausanias,  that  Athens  at  a  still  later  period  preserved 
its  most  celebrated  dedications.  One  reason  for  its  escape  may  be  that 
Nero  had  never  visited  it,  and  thus  had  not  been  tempted  by  the 
treasures  which  it  contained.  For  though  he  had  been  as  near  to  it  as 
Corinth,  the  conscious  matricide  feared  to  go  thither,  because  it  was 
the  abode  of  the  avenging  Furies.^  In  spite  of  his  monstrous  cha- 
racter, and  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  which  he  exercised  at  Bome,  Nero 
appears  to  have  felt  an  affection  for  Greece,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
restored  the  whole  province  of  Achaia  to  liberty,  whatever  that  may 
mean  ^^  a  reward,  apparently,  for  the  adulation  which  the  Greeks  had 
displayed  towards  him. 

The  reigns  of  the  next  three  emperors — Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius — 
were  too  short  and  stormy  to  allow  of  their  paying  any  attention  to 
the  affairs  of  Athens.  Vespasian  was  a  lover  of  Greek  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  was  fond  of  quoting  Greek  vejrses.  But  war  and  politics 
were  his  predominant  pursuits  ;  and  he  again  subjected  Achaia,  which. 
Nero  had  liberated ;  that  is,  apparently,  made  it  again  tributary,  and 
directly  dependent  on  the  Boman  governor.  For  the  Greeks  had  con- 
verted their  newly-acquired  liberty  into  license  and  sedition,  and  Ves- 
pasian observed  that  they  had  forgotten  how  to  use  it.*  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  or  either  of  his  sons,  Titus  and  Domitian,  did  anything  for 
Athens.     The  last  named  tyrant  had  no  love  for  learning,  and  banished 

>  vol.  i.  p.  44;  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxiv.  8.  »  Plin.  N.  H.   iv.   22  {^\\\\g)  ;    Suet. 

2  Ibid.  s.  36.  Nero,  24. 

'  Pausan.  x.  7,  1.  '  Philostr.  V.  Aix)llon.  v.  41 ;  rausaii. 

*•  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  14.  vii.  17,  2. 
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all  philosophers  from  Bome.^  Nerva  and  Trajan^  also,  appear  to  have 
neglected  Athens,  though  the  latter  visited  it  once.  But  it  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  monument  of  the  Syrian  Philopappus  was  erected  on 
the  Museium  Hill,  as  may  he  gathered  from  the  Latin  inscription  on  it ; 
which,  as  it  gives  the  title  of  Dacicus  to  Trajan,  but  not  that  of  Parthicus, 
must  have  been  erected,  as  Leake  observes,*  between  a.d.  101  and  108, 

With  the  accession  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a.d.  117,  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  dawned  upon  Athens.  Hadrian  had  early  displayed  a  grpat 
inclination  for  the  Greek  language  and  literature,  even  to  the  neglect 
of  the  Latin,  so  that  in  his  quaestorship  he  incurred  some  ridicule  by 
his  mispronunciation  when  reading  a  speech  of  Trajan's  in  the  senate. 
Hence  he  obtained  the  name  of  Grteculus.^  In  the  fifth  or  sixth  year 
of  his  reign  he  visited  Athens,  and  was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  The  laws  of  these  rites,  as  we  have  already  observed,  seem 
to  have  been  relaxed  in  favour  of  these  great  persons,  who  became  at 
once  mystse  and  epopts.^  Yet  there  was  no  need  of  this  haste  in  the 
case  of  Hadrian,  who  seems  to  have  spent  about  three  years  at  Athens. 
During  this  visit  he  undertook  the  office  of  Agonotheta,  and  gave  orders 
for  those  works  which  he  dedicated  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  His 
second  or  third  visit  seems  to  have  been  in  about  a.d.  129.  On  this 
occasion,  according  to  Spartianus,  he  became  archon  eponymous ;  but, 
according  to  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  he  had  held  that  office  before,  when 
he  visited  Athens  previously  to  his  accession,  in  the  sixth  consulship  of 
Trajan  (a.d.  112) ;  and,  if  he  is  right,  Hadrian  must  have  been  twice 
Archon.*  He  is  said  to  have  exhibited  in  the  Panathenaic  stadium  a 
venatio  of  1000  wild  beasts,  which  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 

Hadrian  did  so  much  for  Athens,  that  a  large  part  of  its  eastern 
side,  including  the  Olympium,  was  called  after  him  Hadrianople.  The 
entrance  to  this  district  was  marked  by  an  arch  or  gateway  he  erected, 

*  Suet.  Dom.  10  ;  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  xv.  11.  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  16)  agrees  with 

*  vol.  i.  p.  496.                                         •  Spartianus,  that  Hadrian  was  archon  on 
'  JR\.  Spart.  in  Vit.  c.  1  and  3.  this  occasion,  when  he  dedicated  the  Olym- 

*  Ibid.  13,  with  the  note  of  Salmasius.  pian  temple.    His  first  visit  was  made  an 

*  ibid.  19,  and  the  note  of  Salmasius,      era  from  which  to  date.     Boeckh,  C.  Tnscr. 
c.  13,  6.     Xiphilinus,  in  his  abridgment       (ir.  No.  288. 
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bearing  inscriptions  which  showed  it  •  to  be  the  boundary  between  th6 
ancient  city  of  Theseus  and  that  which  he  had  erected  or  improved. 
This  part  of  the  town  was  also  called  New  Athens  (Noysb  AthensB),  as 
appears  from  the  inscription  on  Hadrian's  aqueduct.  It  extended  beyond 
the  Themistoclean  wall,  which  indeed  appears  to  have  been  pulled  down 
for  the  purpose ;  for  in  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  ancient  towers  may 
still  be  seen  mosaic  floors  belonging  to  Boman  villas  -}  and  thus,  as  we 
shftU  see  further  on,  Pausanias,  when  describing  objects  that  lay  in  this 
quarter,  and  certainly  beyond  the  ancient  enclosure,  does  not  mention 
passing  through  any  gate.  Thus  Hadrianople  appears  to  have  formed 
an  open  suburb,  with  country  houses  along  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus. 

As  Curtius  observes  (loc.  cit.),  Hadrian,  in  restoring  the  Olympium, 
had  in  view  rather  his  own  glorification,  as  master  of  the  world,  than  that 
of  the  ruler  of  Olympus ;  and  indeed,  it  appears  from  some  inscriptions 
found  at  this  spot,  that  he  usurped  the  title  of  the  deity,  and  called  him* 
self  Olympius.?  Besides  his  colossal  statue,  the  templQ  was  surrounded 
with  a  whole  forest  of  statues  of  him,  the  anathemata  of  Greek  cities ; 
and  thus  Athens  was  exalted  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  Besides  finishing  this  magnificent  temple,  Hadrian  built  for  the 
Athenians  a  gymnasium  with  a  hundred  columns  of  Libyan  marble, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  the  little  church  of  Gorgopiko,  near 
the  new  cathedral,  where  Leake  observed  several  marbles  with  inscrip- 
tions relating  to  gymnastic  victories,  and  where  there  are  some  fragments 
of  columns,  &c.^  We  should,  however,  be  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  these 
remains  to  the  gymnasium  called  Diogeneion,  which  must  have  lain 
somewhere  in  this  quarter.  Hadrian  founded  a  temple  of  Hera,  and 
another  of  Zeus  Panhellenius ;  also  a  Pantheon  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  with  porticoes  of  the  same  material, 
having  apartments  adorned  with  gilt  roofs  and  alabaster,  and  contain- 
ing sculptures,  pictures,  and  a  library.*  At  the  bazaar  is  an  extensive 
and  well-preserved  portion  of  a  Corinthian  colonnade,  evidently  part  of 

^  Curtius,  Erlautemder  Text,  S.  47.  "*  Such  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 

'  Leake,  vol.  1.  p.  168.  somewhat  obscure  passage  of  Pausanias,  i. 

•  Ibid.  p.  262,  note;  Breton,  AthSnes,  38,  9.     See  Siebelis'  note, 
p.  242. 
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the  fa9ade  or  screen  of  a  qnadrangnlar  enclosure,  in  which   these 
buildings  may  have  stood.     The  architectural  details  resemble  those  of 
Hadrian's  arch  at  the  Olympinm,^  and  thus  confirm  the  idea  that  it 
is  a  structure  of  that  emperor.     Its  site  also  tends  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, since  its  southern  side  occupies  the  breadth  of  the  new  or 
Boman  agora,  and  lines  drawn  from  its  eastern  and  western  sides  wonld 
touch  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  on  the  one  hand  and  the  PropylaBum  of 
the  agora  on  the  other.     Hence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  accommo- 
dated to  the  area  of  the  new  market-place,  and  was  designed  as  a 
finish  to  one  of  its  sides.    But  into  this  question  we  shall  enter  more 
at  length  further  on.    Hadrian  also  undertook  an  aqueduct  for  bringing 
water  from  the  Cephisus.    Two  Ionic  columns,  with  part  of  the  archi- 
trave, belonging  to  the  frontispiece  of  a  reservoir,  were  seen  by  Stuart 
about  midway  between  the  city  walls  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George,  or 
Lycabettus ;  and  on  digging  he  found  vestiges  of  the  other  two  columns. 
These  have  now  disappeared ;  but  the  piers  of  some  arches  which  must 
have  belonged  to  the  same  aqueduct  are  still  extant  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  north  of  Athens,  near  the  village  of  Dervlsh-AgTi.^    As  the  archi- 
trave was  imperfect,  only  half  the  inscription  was  preserved ;  but  Spon 
found  at  Spalatro  a  perfect  copy  of  it  in  a  MS.  two  centuries  old. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  aqueduct  was  completed  and  dedicated  by 
Antoninus  Pius  ^  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  (a.i).  140). 

Besides  adorning  Athens  with  these  buildings,  Hadrian  also  pre- 
sented the  Athenians  with  the  island  of  Gephallenia,  gave  them  large 
sums  of  money,  and  a  donation  of  corn  annually.  He  also  instituted 
games,  called  Hadrianeia  in  honour  of  himself.^  He  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  the  Athenians  ever  had,  and  for  this  the  inclination  to  be  so 
sufficed,   since  his  means  were  unlimited;   and  the  Athenians  could 

*  Wilkins,  Atheniensia,  p.  165.  coeptdm  .  a  .  Divo  .  Hadbiako  .  Patre  . 

'  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  202 ;  Stuart,  Ant.  of  Sue  .  oonsummavit  .  dbdioavitq  .     See 

Athens,  vol.  iii.  ch.  4 ;  Wheler's  Journey,  Wheler's  Journey,  p.  374 ;  Leake,  vol.  i. 

p.  374.  p.  203. 

■  It  runs  as  follows  :  Imp  .  Caesab  .  T.         *  Dion    Cass.   (Xiphilinus),  Ixix.   16 ; 

Ablius  .  Hadrianus  .  ANT0N1KU8  .  Auo  .  cf.  Salmasius  ad  Spart.  V.  Hadr.  (Hist. 

Pius  .  Cos  .  Ill .  Trie  .  Pot  .  II  .  P.  P.  Aug.  t.  i.  p.  176). 
Aquaeductum  .  IN  .  Novis  .  Atiienis  . 
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hardly  do  less  than  repay  him  by  creating  a  thirteenth  tribe  with  the 
name  of  Hadrianis.^  It  also  appears,  from  inscriptions  lately  dis- 
covered, that  the  name  of  one  of  the  Attic  months  was  changed  to 
Hadrianon  in  his  honour.^ 

The  two  Antonines,  who  succeeded  Hadrian,  were  also  favonrably 
disposed  towards  the  Athenians ;  bnt,  with  the  exception  of  the  com- 
pletion of  Hadrian's  aquednct  by  Pius,  already  mentioned,  we  know  not 
of  any  btdldings  which  they  erected.  We  observed  in  the  theatre  a 
pedestal  inscribed  to  M.  Anrelins,  son  of  Antoninus,  as  Trpwrrdrff^ 
'AOrjvaimvy  equivalent  perhaps  to  the  Eoman  paironiM.  M.  Aurelius 
visited  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  being  initiated,  and  he  established 
there  masters  in  every  branch  of  learning  with  annual  salaries,  whose 
lectures  were  to  be  public.  He  had  himself  studied  under  Greek 
teachers,  and  among  the  rest,  Herodes  Atticus,^  whom  he  ever  afterwards 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect.  Philostratus  has  preserved  a  letter 
of  Aurelius,  in  which  he  bids  Herodes,  if  he  have  ever  injured  him,  to 
demand  retribution  in  the  temple  of  Athena  previously  to  the  emperor's 
initiation.^ 

The  sophists  formed  a  remarkable  feature  in  Athenian  life  under  the 
empire,  and  we  will  here  say  a  few  words  respecting  them.  The  chief 
of  the  sophists  at  Athens  was  said  to  occupy  the  throne  or  cathedra 
(6  T&v  a-o<f>urr&v  0p6vo<;),  When  the  sophist  Adrian  filled  that  post,  he 
appeared  in  a  magnificent  garment,  and  wearing  the  most  precious 
gems ;  he  drove  to  the  school  in  a  chariot  with  silver  harness,  and  a 
crowd  of  Greeks  escorted  him  home.*  A  still  higher  post,  to  which 
Adrian  was  ultimately  promoted,  was  the  sophistical  chair  at  Bome, 
called  the  upper  throne  (6  opm  Opopo^).  The  lectures  here  were  delivered 
in  the  Athenaeum  instituted  by  Hadrian.^  To  excel  as  a  sophist  was 
in  those  days  a  sure  road  to  wealth  and  distinction.    M.  Aurelius,  it  is 

*  PausaiL  i.  6,  5.  first  book  of  his  *  Meditations,'  does  not 

'  Vischer,  in    Neues    Schw.  Museum,  mention  Herodes. 

1863,  p.  56.  *  Vit.  Sophist  lib.  ii.  1,  12;  of.  ibid. 

»  Capitolin.  V.  Ant.  Phil.  c.  2 ;  Dion  x.  4. 

Cass.  Ixxi.  31.    M.  Aurelius  himself,  how-  *  Philostr.  ibid.  c.  2. 

ever,  who  enumerates  his  teachers  in  the  •  Aur.  Victor,  Hadr.  2. 
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said,  overwhelmed  Adrian  and  his  family  with  wealth  and  honours/ 
thongh  he  was  no  admirer  of  the  sophists.  It  was  probably  when  he 
was  young.  On  the  other  hand,  Lucian,  in  his  *Nigrinus,'^  says  that 
these  showy  philosophers  were  not  much  esteemed  at  Athens. 

That  the  character  of  the  Athenians  gradually  became  very  much 
deteriorated  after  the  loss  of  their  independence  cannot,  we  think, 
admit  of  a  question.  The  disfranchisement  and  removal  of  so  many 
citizens  by  Antipater,  the  oppression  of  the  Eomans,  the  cruelty  of 
Sulla,  and  the  custom  of  selling  their  franchise  in  order  to  increase 
their  revenue,  had  indeed  effected  a  great  change  in  the  population  of 
Athens  itself.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Piso  described  the  Athenians 
as  virtually  extinct,  and  the  present  race  as  nothing  but  the  offscourings 
of  various  nations.^  In  a  speech  intended  to  excite  animosity  against 
Germanicus  for  the  favour  he  had  shown  them,  something  must  no 
doubt  be  allowed  for  exaggeration ;  but  that  there  was  a  considerable 
degree  of  truth  in  the  assertion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  the  Attic  dialect  in  all  its  purity  was  no  longer 
to  be  looked  for  at  Athens  itself,  but  in  the  midland  districts  of  Attica, 
the  population  of  which  had  not  been  mixed  with  barbarians  and 
foreigners.*  Nevertheless,  as  Dr.  Finlay  observes,**  the  Eomans  had 
perhaps  formed  too  contemptible  an  opinion  of.  the  Greeks  from  the 
adventurers  who  flocked  to  Rome  from  the  Grecian  cities  of  the  East. 

The  Bomans  had  left  the  Greeks  a  considerable  appearance  of 
autonomy.  The  Amphictyonic  Council  still  continued  to  meet  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines,  and  Augustus  had  added  Nicopolis  to  its 
members.®  The  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  games  were  still 
celebrated.^  With  regard  to  the  Athenians,  they  were  allowed  to  send 
a  guard,  as  in  the  old  times,  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos.®  The 
court  of  Areiopagus  continued  to  exercise  its  functions,  and  indeed 
with  independence  and  vigour,  for  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  it  refused  to 

*  Philostr.  ibid,  c,  4.  *  Greece  under  the  Eomans,  p.  78. 
'  cap.  13.  "  Pausan.  x.  8,  2  sq. 

»  "  CoUuviem  nationum."— Tac.  Ann.  ii.  ^  j<j  y^  9,  2  sq. ;  x.  7,  2 ;  ii.  2,  2. 

55.  '  Id.  viii.  33,  I. . 

*  Philostrat.  V.  Sophist,  ii.  1,  7. 
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spare,  even  at  the  intercession  of  Piso,  a  person  whom  it  had  con- 
demned of  fraud.^  But  intercourse  with  the  Bomans,  aided  by  the 
fonndation  of  Boman  colonies  in  Greece,  as  Nicopolis  and  Patrae,  helped 
to  deteriorate  the  Greek  character.  The  influence  of  the  two  nations 
on  each  other  was  of  an  opposite  kind.  The  literature  of  Borne  was 
developed,  and  the  rough  Boman  mind  received  a  polish  which  it  could 
never,  like  the  Attic  genius,  have  attained  by  its  own  efforts.  "  Grascia 
capta  ferum  victorem  cepit ;"  but  in  the  process  the  victors  inoculated 
the  Greeks  with  some  of  their  own  barbarousness. 

This  was  particularly  shown  by  the  introduction  of  gladiatorial 
combats  into  Greece.    At  what  time  this  took  place  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining,  but  such  combats  were  certainly  exhibited  in  the  Diony- 
siae  theatre  at  Athens  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.     For  Dion 
Chrysostom,  who  flourished  at  that  period,  animadverts  upon  the  subject 
with  indignation,  and  observes  that  often  a  gladiator  was  killed  on  one 
of  those  thrones  where  the  hierophant  and  other  priests  sat ;  alluding 
evidently  to  the  marble  arm-chairs  which  formed  the  first  row  in  the 
theatre,  and  which,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  describe  it,  the 
recent  excavations  have  discovered  in  situ.    The  Athenians,  as  we  learn 
from  the  same  passage  of  Dion,  had  borrowed  the  spectacle  from  the 
Corinthians,  who  in  the  later  times  were,  as  we  have  seen,  a  Boman  colony. 
The  Corinthians,  however,  displayed  more  decency  in  its  use,  for  they 
exhibited  these  combats  outside  their  walls,  in  a  sort  of  squalid  hole,  or 
ravine,  in  which  one  would  not  even  like,  says  Dion,  to  bury  a  gentle- 
man.*   It  was,  indeed,  a  sad  profanation  that  the  theatre  which  had 
witnessed  the  performance  of  the  masterpieces  of  JEschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  should  be  desecrated  by  so  brutal  a  spectacle.    Prom  the 
life  of  ApoUonius  by  Philostratus,  we  learn  that  the  Athenians  gave 

*  Idem,  i.  28,  5  ;  Tac.  Ann.  iu  55.  'ABrfvaioi  be  cV  r^Otdrpi^  dtmvrai  rrfv  KaKrfv 

*  olov  €v6vs  TO  trcpt  Tov£  fiovofidxovg  ravrriv  Biav  vn  avrrfv  rrfv  dKp6iroKi,Vj  ov  top 
ovT<a  a'<f>6dpa  t(rjk«i>Ka(ri  KopivBioits  .  .  •  ^waop  circ  r^v  6pxriarpa»  TiStactv,  &€rrt 
&€rTe  oi  KopivOtoi  pev  cf»  Tijff  7rdXc«ff  ^ea>-  froXXaiciff  €v  avroh  riva  a^drrfa-Ooi  roU 
pov(rip,iv  x<^P^^P9'''^''h^^V^^^  t^^^^^^h^^V  Bpovois,  ov  Tov  Upo(f>avTviv  Koi  rovs  SKKom 
^(atrBai  tott^,  pxmap^  dc  oXXox  Koi  ottov  Itptls  dvaymj  KaBi(€iv, — ()rat.  xxxi.  t.  i. 
prjdfU  hv  p.rid€  6a>^€i€  pjjbtva  t«v  iXevBtpav,  p.  385  sq.  (Teubner). 
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a  great  deal  of  money  for  criminals,  adnlterers,  fornicators,  burglars, 
cut-purses,  kidnappers,  and  others,  and  made  them  fight.  When  the 
Athenians  invited  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  to  their  assembly,  then  held  in 
the  theatre,  that  philosopher,  who  visited  Greece  in  the  reigns  of  Nero 
and  Galba,  wrote  to  them  that  he  would  not  enter  a  place  polluted  with 
gore.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said,  "  that  the  goddess  herself  hath  not  forsaken 
the  Acropolis  since  you  shed  so  much  blood  before  her  eyes.  If  you  go 
on  in  this  fashion  you  will  soon  sacrifice  hecatombs  of  men  instead  of 
oxen  in  your  Panathensea.  And  canst  thou,  Dionysus,  endure  to  enter 
the  theatre  and  receive  the  libations  of  the  wise  Athenians  in  the  midst 
of  such  slaughter  ?  Thou  hadst  better  begone,  for  Cithseron  is  purer."  ^ 
Lucian  represents  Demonax  aaexhorting  the  Athenians,  when  they  were 
deliberating  about  the  introduction  of  these  combats  in  emulation  of 
the  Corinthians,  first  to  destroy  the  altar  of  Pity.^  But  if  Demonax 
was  born,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  about  a.d.  90,  the  story  is  refuted 
by  the  authorities  already  quoted — for  both  Dion  Ghrysostom  and 
ApoUonius  had  animadverted  on  the  custom. 

Of  the  sophists  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  Herodes  Atticus  was  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished.  He  was  of  an  ancient  Mara- 
thonian  family,  and  his  father  had  become  suddenly  possessed  of 
immense  additional  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  a  hidden  treasure.  A 
great  part  of  this  he  had  bequeathed  to  the  Athenians,  by  directing 
that  each  citizen  should  receive  a  mina  annually ;  but  his  son  tricked 
them  out  of  it  by  proposing  an  immediate  payment  of  five  minae  apiece, 
and  when  they  came  to  receive  the  money  he  deducted  all  debts  due  to 
his  father  and  grandfather,  so  that  the  greater  part  of  them  got  little  or 
nothing,  while  many  remained  still  indebted.  Hence,  after  he  had  com- 
pleted the  Stadium,  it  was  pleasantly  said  that  it  was  called  Panathenaic, 
because  built  with  the  money  of  all  the  Athenians.  Herodes  also  derived 
much  wealth  from  his  mother,  and  further  increased  his  fortune  by 
marrying  a  rich  lady  named  Kegilla.  When  he  presided  at  the  Pan- 
athenaic festival  he  promised  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks  assembled 
in  the  Stadium  to  view  the  games  that  on  the  next  occasion  they 

*  Vit.  Aiiollou.  Tyan.  lib.  iv.  c.  22.  *  Vit.  Demon,  c.  57. 
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should  find  it  covered  with  marble.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  by 
completing  within  the  four  years  a  structure  finer  than  any  theatre  in 
existence.  On  one  side  of  the  Stadium  he  erected  a  Temple  of  Tyche,  or 
Fortune,  with  an  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess  who  rules  the  world.  She 
was  indeed  a  divinity  to  which  he  was  much  indebted.  In  the  same 
Panathentea  he  improved  the  ship  which  bore  the  peplus,  and  made  the 
latter  more  splendid.  He  altered  the  chlamys  worn  by  the  Athenian 
ephebi  from  black  to  white.*  They  had  previously  worn  black  on  public 
occasions  in  memory  of  the  herald  Gopreus,  whom  the  Athenian  youths 
had  killed  when  he  was  in  the  act  of  dragging  the  HeracleidaB  from  the 
altar  of  Pity.  Lastly,  Herodes  built  the  Odeium,  the  ruins  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  under  the  Acropolis,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  memory 
of  his  wife  Begilla;  whom,  however,  he  had  been  accused,  though 
falsely,  of  murdering,  by  causing  her  to  be  whipped  in  the  eighth 
month  of  her  pregnancy.  Besides  these  magnificent  buildings  at 
Athens,  Herodes  erected  many  more  in  various  Greek  cities.^ 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Athens  attained,  through  the 
munificence  of  Herodes,  the  acme  of  its  splendour.  Its  ancient  monu- 
ments still  remained  in  their  original  perfection,  but  from  this  time 
little  or  nothing  appears  to  have  been  added  to  them,  and  soon  after  the 
process  of  decay  must  have  commenced.  It  was  therefore  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  it  should  have  been  visited  and  described  while  in 
the  maturity  of  its  beauty  by  an  inquisitive  and  intelligent  traveller 

'   Philostr.  V.  Soph.  iL  1,  3,  p.  550.  (ad  Petit  I.  c.)  cites  a  passage  from  Suidas 

There  is  a  great    difference  of   opinion  (voc.a<rico<^op€ii/)inwhichitissaidthatthe 

among  the  learned  on  this  point.    Mcur-  metics  in  the  pomp  wore  a  purple  chiton, 

sins  (Panath.  c.   22)  is  of  opinion  that  and  the  citizens  a  dress  of  whatever  colour 

black  was  worn  even  in  the  Panathenaic  they  liked  (oi  dc  dorrol  ea-Bfjra  elxov,  rjv 

procession.   Petit,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  c)9ovXopto).     This  however  does  not  in- 

that  this  could  have  heen  the  case,  as  there  validate  the  words  of  Philostratus,  which, 

was  a  law  forbidding  the  use  of  dyed  gar-  as  Wesseling  observes,  refer  only  to  the 

ments  on  that  occasion  (Leg.  Att.  p.  95,  ephebi  as  a  distinct  class, 

ed.  Wesseling,   1742).      Palmer  supports  *  The  life  of  Herodes  has  been  written 

Meursius,  and  replies  to  Petit*s  objection  by  Philostratus  (Vit.  Soph.  lib.  ii.1).  Aulus 

that  the  black  garments  were  not  dyed  Gellius,  who  was  his  pupil,  also  gives  some 

but  made  of  black  wool.    Olearius  (ad  Phi-  anecdotes  of  him  (N.  A.  i.  2 ;  ix.  2 ;  xix. 

lostr.  1.  c.)  sides  with  Petit,  while  Wesseling  1 2). 

N    2 
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like  Pausanias.  A  city  so  beautiful  and  so  renowned  as  Athens  had  of 
course  attracted  the  notice  of  writers  long  before  his  time.  About  the 
time  of  the  Persian  wars,  Pherecydes  and  Hellanicus  had  composed 
works  on  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Attica,  and  these  were  followed 
by  other  writers — as  Clitodemus,  or  Clidemus,  Marsyas  of  Pella,  Ister, 
Phanodemus,  and  others.^  These  works,  no  doubt,  contained  many 
particulars  concerning  the  early  state  of  Athens  as  a  city ;  but  in  a 
later  age  several  books  were  published  with  the  express  purpose  of 
describing  it  for  the  use  of  travellers.  One  of  the  earliest  and  most 
noted  of  these  authors  was  Polemo,  who  lived  about  two  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era.  From  his  employing  himself  in  collecting 
inscriptions,  Polemo  obtained  the  name  of  Sr^yXo/coTrav,  or  the  Pillar- 
cutter.  He  wrote  a  work  in  four  books  on  the  anathemata  in  the 
Acropolis;  another,  in  one  book,  on  the  paintings  in  the  Propyl<Ta; 
and  a  third  on  the  Sacred  Way  leading  to  Eleusis.*  Heliodorus,  who 
lived  at  about  the  same  time,  also  employed  himself  in  describing 
Athens,  and  the  elaborateness  with  which  he  performed  this  task  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  devoted  fifteen  books  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Acropolis  alone.  He  also  wrote  a  book  concerning  the 
monuments  of  Athens,  and  another  on  the  tripods  consecrated  there.^ 
Other  writers  on  the  same  subject  were  Diodorus,  surnamed  6  THeptrj' 
yr)Ti]<%  (the  Cicerone  or  Guide),  Menacles,  or  Callistratus,  and  Ammonius 
of  Lamptra,  who  wrote  a  book  upon  altars.*  But  of  these  writers  only 
a  few  scattered  fragments  remain,  and  Pausanias  is  the  only  professed 
periegetes  of  Athens  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us.  His  book, 
therefore,  and  the  few  meagre  notices  in  Strabo,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  our  knowledge  about  ancient  Athens,  aided  by  what  incidental 
allusions  we  can  gather  from  the  classical  writers.  But  as  the  works 
of  the  periegetflB  were  extant  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  he  was  pro- 
bably led  from  that  cause  to  treat  of  Attica  and  Athens  less  fully  than 

*  See    fleyne,    ad    Ai)oll(xlor.    iii.    14  voce.   eerraXdy,  ^Ovryrapf  UpoTrvkauif  NiViy 

(p.  809).  'ASrjva. 

»  Strab.  p.  386  ;  Athen.  vi.  26,  x.  48,59,  *  Plut.  Thcs.  36  ;  Them.  32  ;   Cinion, 

xi.  43,  72,  xiii.  51 ;  Harpocr.  passim.  16  ;    Harpocr.  voce.  'EKoro/iwcdov,   Kcpa- 

'  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  375,  I^ciskc ;  Harix)cr.  fifiKSg/Epftm;  schol.  Aristopli.  Av.394,  &'c. 
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of  other  countries,  and  thus  the  omission  of  what  an  ancient  reader 
might  have  deemed  superfluous  becomes  to  us  an  irreparable  loss.     We 
would  gladly  have  sacrificed  some  of  his  historical  narratives   for  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  objects  which  he  saw,  or  a  sketch  of  those 
which   he  has  altogether  omitted.     He  tells  us  himself  that  he  had 
selected  only  the  things  chiefly  memorable.^    Still  we  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  a  book  whichxonveys  so  good  a  general  idea  of  ancient  Athens. 
The  little  that  we  know  of  Pausanias  is  gathered  from  his  own 
writings  and  from  some  passages  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.^     From 
a  comparison  of  these  it  would  appear  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Lydian   Magnesia  (Magnesia  ad  Sipylum),  and  that  he  flourished   in 
the  reigns  of  Hadrian  and  the  two  Antonines.      He  speaks  of  Antinoiis 
as  his  contemporary,  though  he  had  never  seen  him ;  ^  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  he  was  at  all  events  a  youth  at  the  time  of  Antinoiis* 
death,  which  happened  several  years  before  a.d.  138,  the  date  of  the 
death  of  Hadrian.     In  another  passage  *  he  alludes  to  the  second  Anto- 
ninus, or  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  his  wars   against   the  Germans  and 
SauromatsB,  which,  however,  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  that  emperor.     In  the  first  book  of  his  Eliacs  ^  he  says  that 
two  hundred  and  seventeen  years  had  elapsed  since  C.  Julius  Csesar  made 
Corinth  a  colony ;  and  as  this  happened  about  B.C.  46,®  it  follows  that  he 


^  h  bri  iv  Tg,  avyypa<f>ii  p.oi  tJ  *AT6idi 
€nav6p  Bwfui  eycVcro,  fi^  to.  iravra  fu  €<f}€^rjs, 
oXXa  TO.  fjLokioTa  a^ia  fivfifirjs  cViXc^a/icvoy 
an  avra>v  (IprjKevat,  drjkcjo-ai  d^  irp6  tov 
\oyov  TOV  €£  ^TrapTiaTas. — lib.*iii.  11,  1. 
I'Voni  the  Avord  eiravopBapa  here,  some 
critics  have  been  led  to  think  that  Pau- 
sanias was  referring  to  a  second  edition 
of  his  Attica.  But  from  a  passage  in 
that  book  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  selection  from  the 
very  first :  a.n'€Kpiv€  be  dko  rS>v  ttoXXwi^  cf 
apxris  6  \6yo£  fioi  rhes  wyy pa<fir)v  dvrjKovrcu 
— i.  39,  3.  Wherefore  iircufopBapa,  seems 
to  mean  '  an  improved  method :'  i.e.  on  that 
of  former  writers.     lie  tells  us  in  another 


place  that  he  passed  over  what  others  had 
written  about  Hermolychus  and  Phormio 
(i.  23, 12).  His  book  therefore  may  perhai« 
be  regarded  as  partly  an  abridgment  of 
former  ones. 

'  In  Amposy  ^Aa-KoXav,  ^fXfvKofirjKos,  &c. 

«  lib.  viii.  9,  4. 

*  Ibid.  43,  4. 

*  V.  1,1;  cf.  ii.  1,2. 

*  Leake  says,  p.  21,  note :  "  Corinth  and 
Carthage  were  taken  and  destroyed  in  the 
same  year,  B.C.  146.  102  years  afterwards, 
or  B.C.  44,  they  w^ere  both  restored  and 
colonized  by  Julius  Caesar."  But  the  term 
of  102  years  cannot  be  fixed  from  the 
authorities  ho  cites  ;  viz.,  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
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must  haye  been  writing  that  book  in  a.d.  171.  As  he  was  not  yet 
in  the  middle  of  his  work,  if  he  wrote  his  books  in  consecntive  order, 
we  may  presxune  that  he  probably  lived  through  the  reign  of  Aurelius, 
who  died  in  a.d.  178,  and  we  shall  therefore,  perhaps,  not  be  yery  far 
wrong  in  placing  his  life  between  the  years  110  and  180. 

Like  Herodotus,  whom  he  has  sometimes  been  thought  to  imitate, 
Pausanias  was  a  great  traveller.^  He  appears  *  to  have  visited  Thebes 
in  Egypt ;  ^  it  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  from  a  passage  in  his  Boeotica 
that  he  had  seen  the  temple  of  the  Libyan  Ammon;'  and  he  says  in 
his  Eliaca  Priora  ^  that  he  had  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  He  appears  also  to  have  visited  Bome  and 
Italy,  and  many  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  have  travelled 
over  most  or  all  of  the  countries  in  which  the  Greek  language  was 
spoken.  The  fruits  of  his  travels  were  a  work  on  Syria,*  now  lost,  and 
another  entitled  *E\\aSo<?  ll€piriyri<TL<;^  containing  a  description  of  the 
principal  states  of  Greece  proper,  viz. :  Attica,  Corinth,  Laconia, 
Messene,  Elis,  Achaia,  Arcadia,  Bceotia,  and  Phocis.  The  primary 
object  of  Pausanias  in  visiting  these  countries  appears  to  have  been  to 
describe  the  works  of  art  which  they  contained,  and  thus  to  prepare  a 
sort  of  guide-book  for  the  travelling  connoisseur  of  antiquity.  His 
attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  statues  and  pictures ;  he  seldom  or 


60;  Appian,De  Rebus  Pun.  ad  fin.;  Pausan. 
V.  1, 2,  cf.  ii.  1, 2.  Clinton  also  mentions  the 
restoration  of  these  colonies  under  the  same 
year,  which  was  that  of  Cscsar^s  assassina- 
tion ;  but  without  fixing  it  in  that  year. 
The  expression  of  Diodorus  (Excerp.  Wes- 
seling,  ii.  691)  that  it  was  almost  exactly 
100  years  from  their  destruction  to  their 
restoration  (J^ukrjkvB&nav  ax^^ov  irStv  tKo- 
t6v)  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  that 
the  latter  took  place  in  b.c.  46.  But  Pau- 
sanias' expression  *  to  his  time '  (Js  iyJ)  is 
very  vague. 
*  We  do  not  see  how  Leake  (p.  29)  can 


infer  from  iv.  35,  6,  that  Pausanias  had 
"particularly  examined  Joppa."  Where 
it  is  evident  that  he  speaks  only  from 
hearsay ;  since  he  goes  on  to  mention  that 
he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  (Ihw  otba) 
some  black  water  at  Astui-a,  warm  baths 
of  Atarneus,  opposite  Ijesbos.  Whence 
we  conclude  that  he  had  not  seen  with  his 
own  eyes  the  water  described  at  Joppa. 

«  i.  42,  2,       • 

»  ix.  16, 1. 

*  V.  7,  3. 

*  Stei)hanus  Byzant.  voc.  ^^X^vKo^rjko^, 
Tzetzes,  Chil.  vii.  167. 
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never  describes  the  architecture  of  a  bnilding.  But  he  mentions  the 
temples  and  other  structures  which  were  worthy  of  notice  either  from 
their  importance,  their  antiquity,  their  beauty,  or  the  historical  asso- 
ciations connected  with  them ;  and  as  he  does  this,  at  all  events  when 
treating  of  Athens,  in  the  local  order  in  which  they  stood,  his  book 
incidentally  becomes  a  valuable  topographical  guide.  But  Pausanias 
was  not  only  a  lover  of  art.  He  was  also  a  devout  pagan,  and  a  curious 
inquirer  into  history  and  antiquities;  and  hence  his  work  rises  some- 
times almost  to  the  dignity  of  history,  from  its  containing  many  mytho- 
logical and  historical  relations  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
author. 

It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  thing  for  us,  that  Pausanias  possessed  no 
false  and  affected  enthusiasm  for  art.  He  does  not,  like  some  of  our 
modem  aesthetical  critics,  treat  us  to  long  disquisitions  intended  rather 
to  display  the  beauties  of  the  writer's  style  than  that  of  the  objects  on 
which  it  is  employed.  Hence  he  has  not  only  more  space  for  the 
enumeration  of  works  of  art,  but  we  may  also  have  a  more  confident 
reliance  that  those  mentioned,  were  really  masterpieces.  He  has, 
indeed,  on  this  account,  been  accused  of  coldness  and  insensibility ;  and 
it  has  been  said  that  his  highest  expression  of  admiration  for  anything 
is,  that  it  is  "  worth  seeing "  (Oia^  a^tov).  But,  as  he  travelled  over 
Greece  in  quest  of  works  of  art,  he  could  hardly  have  been  indifferent 
to  their  beauties ;  and  in  his  days  the  appreciation  of  them  must  have 
differed  from  our  own.  The  statues,  at  all  events,  must  then  have  been 
a  hundredfold  more  numerous,  and  even  those  of  the  second  class  made 
a  nearer  approach  to  excellence  than  our  modern  ones.  Amidst  such  a 
galaxy  of  beauty,  to  say  that  an  object  was  worth  seeing  would  have 
conveyed  a  different  idea  to  ancient  ears  than  it  does*  to  us,  who  from 
the  paucity  of  master- works  are  apt  to  fall  into  raptures  over  the  few 
which  come  under  our  observation. 

It  is  of  much  more  importance  to  us  that  Pausanias  should  have 
been  correct  than  that  he  should  have  been  enthusiastic ;  and  it  is  for- 
tunate that  in  this  respect  he  appears  to  have  been  all  that  we  could 
desire.     Some  eminent  critics  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  merely 
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from  a  study  of  his  text.  Thus  Bayle  (in  his  *  Dissertation  on  Hippo- 
manes  ')  qnotes  him  in  preference  to  Pliny ;  and  Mitford  preferred  him 
as  an  authority  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plutarch/  But  it  is  much 
more  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  correctness  of  his  descriptions  has 
been  verified  by  eye-witnesses  in  modern  times.  Thus  the  late  Lord 
Broughton  writes :  "  Pausanias  alone  will  enable  you  to  feel  at  home  in 
Greece ;  and  it  is  true  that  the  exact  conformity  of  present  appearances 
with  the  minute  descriptions  of  the  Itinerary,  is  no  less  surprising 
than  satisfactory."  ^  This  judgment  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  by 
recent  excavations  at  the  Acropolis,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  it. 

Pausanias  probably  omits  no  place  or  building  which  contained 
statues  or  pictures  .by  the  great  masters;  but  the  rule  by  which  he 
mentioned  some  objects,  and  passed  over  others,  appears  capricious. 
That  he  should  have  left  most  of  the  Boman  buildings  unnoticed  may 
perhaps  be  attributed  to  national  feeling ;  but  it  is  difiicult  to  discover 
why  he  should  not  have  named  several  interesting  objects  of  Greek 
antiquity,  which  must  have  lain  in  his  route,  as  the  Leocorion,  the 
altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  &c.  But  the  most  striking  omission  in 
the  eyes  of  any  modern  visitor  of  Athens  is  the  Pnyx.  Perhaps  the 
most  probable  way  of  accounting  for  this  is,  that  the  quarter  of  the 
Pnyx  not  containing  any  remarkable  buildings  or  objects  of  art,  and  the 
place  of  assembly  itself  being  then  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  dilapidation, 
it  did  not  form  one  of  the  regular  places  to  which  visitors  were  con- 
ducted. And  this  leads  us  to  speak  of  the  method  in  which  Pausanias 
wrote  his  book. 

The  renown  of  Athens,  and  the  treasures  of  art  which  it  contained, 
made  it  the  resort  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  we  can 
hardly  doubt  that  there  were  professed  ciceroni,  who,  like  the  valets-de 
place  of  continental  Europe,  conducted  them  to  the  principal  objects  of 
interest.  It  has  been  not  improbably  supposed  that  the  work  of  Pau- 
sanias was  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  bald  and  parrot-like  details 

*  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  78.  "  Hobhouse,  Journey  through  Albania,  i.  214 . 
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of  such  guides.*  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  his  periegesis 
of  Athens  was  conducted  in  the  strictest  and  most  methodical  order. 
This  is  a  fact  of  the  utmost  importance  for  Athenian  topography.  If  he 
yisited  the  diflferent  objects  without  any  settled  method,  and  put  them 
down  at  random  in  his  book,  it  can  be  no  guide  to  their  situation; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  took  them  in  the  local  order  in  which 
they  occurred,  it  is  evident  that  his  work  affords  a  most  valuable  topo- 
graphical clue.  It  becomes,  therefore,  important  to  show  that  such  was 
really  his  plan. 

The  best  proof  of  Pausanias'  strictly  methodical  way  of  proceeding 
is  his  description  of  the  Acropolis ;  because  the  objects. there  being  still 
pretty  perfect,  we  are  able  to  follow  him  step  by  step.  Here  every- 
thing is  noted  in  the  order  in  which  it  occurs;  first,  the  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros,  then  the  Propylaea  and  Pinacotheca,  next  several  statues 
and  other  objects,  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  recent  excavations 
have  discovered  to  be  in  the  precise  situation  which  he  indicates.  He 
then  proceeds  round  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  after  describing 
the  Parthenon  and  adjacent  objects,  returns  by  the  Erechtheium,  and 
the  northern  side.  Hence  a  presumption  that  his  description  of  the 
whole  city  was  done  in  the  same  methodical  way.  And  that  this  was 
the  case  is  confirmed  by  another  of  his  routes,  viz.,  that  from  the 
Prytaneium  round  the  base  of  the  Acropolis  to  its  entrance,  which  also 
contains  well  identified  objects :  some  still  existing,  as  the  choragic 
moaument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  theatre;  and  others  so  well  ascer- 
tained from  classical  authorities  as  to  leave  no  doubt  about  their  site. 
The  same  thing  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  general  method  of  his 
book,  which  is  divided  into  several  convenient  portions  or  walks,  begin- 
ning with  those  nearest  to  the  ports ;  a  method  which  it  would  have 
been  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  if  the  description  of  the  objects  had 
been  his  only  aim,  and  if  he  had  not  also  consulted  the  convenience  of 
the  visitor,  by  taking  him  through  the  various  parts  of  the  city  in  a 
regular  order.     We  will  therefore  proceed  to  sketch  out  these  various 

*  See  Ulrichs,  Rei»cn  u.  Forschungen  in  Gricchcnland,  ITi.  ii.  S.  148  ff. 
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rontes,  and  then  accompany  him  through  each  of  them ;  which  will  be 
a  method  as  conyenient  to  ns  as  it  was  to  the  ancients,  for  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  city  and  its  monuments. 

Pausanias  assumes  that  the  traveller  may  have  landed  either  at 
Phalerum  or  Peiraeeus ;  and  therefore  conducts  him  to  the  city  by  each 
of  the  roads  leading  from  those  ports,  in  order  that  he  may  describe 
the  objects  found  on  them ;  but  it  is  only  on  his  second  walk,  namely, 
from  PeiraBeus,  that  he  actually  makes  his  entry.  By  what  gate  he 
entered  is  a  contested  point;  and  as  the  topography  of  the  most 
important  portion  of  his  periegesis,  embracing  the  agora  and  its 
neighbourhood,  .depends  upon  this  question,  we  must  endeavour  to 
determine  it. 

If,  as  we  have  shown,  the  agora  lay  to  the  north  of  the  Areiopagus, 
there  are  only  two  gates  which  will  at  all  suit  the  account  of  Pausanias, 
viz.,  the  Dipylon,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  walls,  and  the  Porta 
Peiraica,  between  the  so-called  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  church  of 
Agios  Athanasios.  Any  entrance  to  the  southward  of  these,  as  between 
the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx  Hill,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
Museium  Hill,  would  leave  too  long  a  space  between  the  gate  and  the 
agora  to  be  filled  up  by  the  objects  described  by  Pausanias ;  and  accord- 
ingly topographers  who  have  adopted  such  an  entrance,  as  Forchhammer 
and  Dr.  Wordsworth,  place  their  agora  on  the  south  side  of  the  Areio- 
pagus. Another  objection  is,  that  had  Pausanias  entered  on  this  side, 
he  must  have  passed  near  the  Pnyx,  and  could  hardly  have  avoided 
mentioning  so  important  an  object. 

Dr.  Curtius  is  the  chief  advocate  for  the  Dipylon.  One  of  his  prin- 
cipal arguments  is  drawn  from  the  Pompeium  and  the  temple  of 
Demeter  which  Pausanias  mentions  as  just  within  the  Gate,  and  which 
Curtius  thinks  were  placed  there  through  a  kind  of  mystical  connection 
with  Eleusis,  to  which  the  Dipylon  led.^  This  appears  to  us  altogether 
fanciful.  Besides,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pompeium  was  intended  not 
only  for  the  preparation  of  the  Eleusinian  processions,  but  also  of  the 

*  Attischc  Stud.  i.  66,  and  ii.  17,  note. 
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Panathenaic.  For  Pansanias  says  that  it  was  not  only  for  yearly  pro- 
cessions, but  also  for  those  which  recurred  at  a  longer  interval;^  by 
which  he  must  mean  the  great  Panathencea.  Let  us  also  observe  that 
the  image  of  lacchus,  which  Pansanias  tells  ns  was  preserved  in  the 
temple  of  Demeter  near  the  gate  by  which  he  entered,  was  carried 
through  the  agora  in  the  Eleusinian  procession;^  which  of  course  it 
would  have  been  had  the  temple  and  the  Pompeium  been  near  the 
Peiraic  Gttte ;  but  not  if  the  procession  started  from  the  Dipylon. 

It  has  been  inferred  from  some  passages  in  ancient  authors,  that  the 
Dipylon  formed  the  ordinary  entrance  to  the  city  from  PeirsBeus.  Thus, 
after  landing  at  PeiraBCUs,  Attains  is  described  as  entering  the  city  by 
that  gate;^  and  in  the  'Navigium'  of  Lucian,*  Lycinus,  one  of  the 
party  coming  up  from  PeirsBeus,  says  that  he  will  make  his  vow  in  the 
last  half  stadium  before  arriving  at  the  Dipylon.  Now,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  entrance  of  Attains,  which  was  a  state  one  and  attended 
by  crowds,  the  Dipylon  might  have  been  selected  as  the  handsomest 
and  most  convenient  entrance.  Indeed,  there  was  not  so  great  an 
interval  between  the  two  gates  as  to  make  it  a  matter  of  very  much 
importance  by  which  one  entered ;  and  for  some  parts  of  the  city  the 
Dipylon  might  have  been  the  more  convenient.  But  the  very  name  of 
the  Peiraic  Gate  proves  that  it  was  the  usual  entrance  from  the  PeiraBeus, 
and  therefore  that  it  must  have  oiSered  the  shortest  route  to  the  heart 
of  the  city ;  and  a  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  this  was  so. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance  one  and  the 
same  road  would  have  served  from  the  PeirsBCUs,  both  to  the  Dipylon 
and  the  Peiraic  Gate ;  and  this  was  probably  the  afjua^iro^,  or  carriage- 
road  mentioned  by  Xenophon^  as  leading  to  PeirsBeus,  and  by  Plato  as 
running  under  and  oiUside  the  northern  Long  Wall;**  but  on  nearing 
the  city  it  must  have  branched  into  two — one  branch  proceeding  to  the 

'  olKob6fjLrjfia    €s    irapaa-Kfvriv   coTi   r&v  *  C.  17. 

vofirrSiv,  As  7rffiirov<ri,  ras  fuv  dva  nap  eroy,  *  Hellcn.  ii.  4,  10. 

ras  dc  Ktti  xp^^v  dutkeiirovrts. — ^i.  2,  4.  *  Republ.   iv.   p.   439  (iii.,   i.   p.  203, 

«  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  323.  Bekk.). 

s  Polyb.  lib.  xvi.  c.  25. 
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Porta  Peiraica,  the  other  in  a  more  northerly  direction  to  the  Dipylon. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  first-named  portion  of  the  road,  and  near  the  gate 
{ov  TToppco  T&v  TTvX&v),  that  Pausanias  saw  the  monument  consisting  of 
a  warrior  standing  by  his  horse,  which  has  not  improbably  been  identi- 
fied with  the  heronm  of  Chalchedon,  father  of  one  of  the  wives  of 
Theseus,  and  which,  according  to  Plutarch,^  stood  at  the  Peiraic  Grat«. 
And  this  forms  another  probable  argument  that  Pausanias  entered  by 
that  gate.  He  must  certainly.have  gone  out  at  the  Dipylon  to  visit 
the  Academy  (c.  29) ;  and  he  mentions  quite  a  different  set  of  objects 
outside  of  it. 

Another  circumstance,  which  will  appear  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  agora,  is,  that  the  buildings  and  other  objects  on  it  cannot  be 
arranged  with  so  much  regularity  and  with  such  conformity  to  the  text 
of  Pausanias,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  entered  by  the  Dipylon,  as 
they  can  if  he  passed  through  the  PeiraTc  Gate.* 

Assuming,  then,  that  he  entered  by  this  last,  we  will  proceed  to 
sketch  out  his  different  routes  in  the  interior  of  the  city.  His  first 
day's  work  (c.  2 — 14)  embraces  the  street  leading  from  the  gate  to  the 
Cerameicus  or  agora,  and  all  the  buildings  apd  monuments  which  lay 
on  the  south  side*  of  the  agora,  as  far  as  the  Eleusinium  and  the  temple 
of  Eucleia,  which  must  have  marked  its  eastern  boundary  ;  after  which 
he  returns  to  that  part  of  the  agora  at  which  he  had  entered  it,  viz., 
the  Stoa  Basileius,  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  remainder  of  it. 

In  this  route,  however,  he  is  supposed  to  have  committed  an  irregu- 
larity which  does  not  occur  in  any  other,  and  to  have  suddenly  left  the 
agora,  to  which  it  was  devoted,  in  order  to  visit  the  fountain  Ennea- 
crunos  and  other  objects  assumed  to  have  been  in  quite  a  distant  part 
of  the  city,  the  description  of  which  has  no  reasonable  connection  with 

*  Thes.   27.     See   I^eake,   p.   233  sq. ;  he  passed  through  the  Dipylon^  he   w;w 

Bursian,  Geogr.  v.  Griech.  i.  278  f.  already  in  it,  would  have  been  conclusive 

^  The  argument  of  Bursian  and  others  butforthefact  that  Pausanias  speaks  of  the 

that  Pausanias  must  have  entered  by  the  Cerameicus  only  as  the  agora,  and  not  as 


Peiraic  Gate,  because  it  is  some  time  before      the  district. 
he  arrives  at  the  Cerameicus,  whereas  had 
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the  present  route.  All  this  part  of  the  city  forms  the  subject  of  a  subse- 
quent tour,  in  describing  which  he  mentions  objects  which  must  have 
been  close  to  those  he  has  described  before,  if  they  were  really  there ;  yet 
he  does  not  say  that  he  has  been  there  previously,  or  assign  any  reason 
for  this  arbitrary  and  inconvenient  separation  of  things  supposed  to 
have  been  united.  When  we  consider  the  regularity  of  his  method  in 
all  the  other  parts  of  his  work,  there  is  a  prima  facie  improbability 
that  he  should  have  done  this ;  but  as  the  inquiry  is  rather  long,  we 
have  discussed  it  in  an  Appendix.^ 

All  the  remaining  walks  of  Pausanias  are  accomplished  in  the  most 
regular  manner,  and  afford  not  the  slightest  ground  for  suspecting  a 
deviation.  In  his  fourteenth  chapter  (§  5)  he  begins  a  new  walk, 
having  completed  the  description  of  the  south  side  of  the  agora,  which 
formed  the  subject  of  his  first.  Starting  again  from  the  same  point, 
the  Stoa  Basileius,  he  now  completes  his  description  of  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  agora  or  Cerameicus,  and  their  neighbourhood,  and 
then  proceeds  into  the  new,  or  Boman,  agora,  which  lay  to  the  east  of 
it.  The  description  of  this  and  the  adjacent  objects,  as  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy,  the  Theseium,  and  the  sanctuaries,  &c.,  under  the  north 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  agora,  as  far 
as  and  including  the  Prytaneium,  completes  this  route.  His  third 
walk  begins  from  the  Prytaneium  (c.  18,  4),  just  beyond  which 
building  two  roads  branched  off.  One  of  these,  leading  to  the  Olym- 
pium  and  the  objects  on  both  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  is  the  subject  of  this 
third  walk  (c.  18,  4,  to  c.  20).  For  his  fourth  walk  he  returns  again 
to  the  Prytaneium,  and  takes  the  other  road  through  the  street  of 
Tripods,  round  the  eastern  and  southern  base  of  the  Acropolis  to  its 
western  entrance,  and  entering  by  the  Propylsea,  visits  all  the  objects 
of  interest  on  its  summit.  Having  returned  to  the  Propylsea,  his  fifth 
walk  (c.  28,  4,  to  29,  1)  is  employed  on  the  objects  around  and  below 
them,  and  the  mention  of  the  Areiopagus  leads  him  to  give  an  account 
of  the  .other  Attic  courts  of  justice.    This  closes  his  description  of  the 

*  See  Appendix  No.  1. 
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city;  and  the  remainder  of  his  book  is  occupied  in  describing  the 
Academy,  the  Sacred  Way,  Eleusis;  and  the  towns,  mountains,  and 
islands  of  Attica. 

Haying  thus  given  the  reader  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  and 
method  of  Pansanias,  we  will  now  accompany  him  in  his  walks,  sup- 
plying, so  far  as  we  can^  some  additional  particulars  which  he  left 
unnoticed,  and  describing,  where  they  exist,  the  present  state  of  the 
monuments  which  he  saw.  This  will  conyey  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  Athenian  topography,  so  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  which  a 
description  of  the  Panathenaic  and  Eleusinian  processions  will  help  to 
complete. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

Pausanias  at  Munychia — Phalenim — Feirseeus — Hoad  to  Athens — Pompeium — Temple 
of  Demeter — Porticoes — Amphictyon,  &c. — Cerameicus  or  Agora — Described  — 
Cycli — Stoa  Basileius — Zeus  Eleutherius — Apollo  Patrous— Metroiim — Archives — 
Road  to  Pnyx— ?Bouleuterium — Tholus — Eponymi — Various  Statues — Altar  of 
twelve  Gods — ^Temple  of  Ares — Statues — Odeium — Orchestra — Wooden  ITieatre— 
Enneacrunus— Eleusinium — Simon — Eucleia. 

Pausakiab  (c.  i.)  mentions  three  Athenian  ports — Munychia,  Phalerum, 
and  P£nL££U8.  Of  the  first  he  only  says  that  it  contained  a  temple 
of  the  Munychian  Artemis.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  particularly  a 
military  port  and  seldom  a  landing-place  for  strangers. 

Phalebxjm  was  an  Attic  deme  of  the  tribe  j^antis,  having  for  its 
eponymons  hero  Phalerus,  a  grandson  of  Erechthens.  From  its  greater 
antiquity  it  was  natural  that  it  should  contain  more  objects  of  curiosity 
and  yeneration  than  the  other  ports,  and  Pausanias  notices  several  here, 
the  first  of  them  being  a  temple  of  Demeter  close  to  the  port.  In  a  pas- 
sage of  his  Phocica  (x.  35,  2)  he  again  adverts  to  this  temple,  and  says 
that  it  was  in  a  half  burnt  state,  as  it  was  left  by  the  Persians,  the  Greeks 
who  opposed  them  having  resolved  that  several  of  their  temples  should 
remain  in  that  condition,  as  memorials  of  perpetual  enmity.  Near  it 
was  a  temple  of  Athena  Sciras,  which,  as  we  learn  further  on,^  was 
founded  by  a  soothsayer  named  Sciros,  from  Dodona,  at  the  time  when 
the  Eleusinians  were  waging  war  with  Erechtheus.  A  little  beyond  it 
was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  There  were  also  altars  to  the  unknown  gods,  to 
certain  heroes,  to  the  children  of  Theseus,  and  to  Phalerus,  who, 
according  to  Athenian  tradition,  sailed  with  Jason  to  Colchis.  There 
was  also  an  altar,  according  to  diligent  antiquaries,  of  Androgens,  son 
of  Minos,  here  worshipped  as  a  hero.     The  objects  enumerated  by 

>  i.  36,  3 ;  cf.  Strab.  ix.  393. 
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PauBanias  may  be  supplemented  with  a  tomb  of  Aristeides,*  and  a  place 
called  the  Oschophorium.*  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  last  of  the  Attic 
oratorSy  whose  native  place  it  was,  and  who  is  Plutarch's  authority 
about  Aristeides,  said  that  he  had  also  possessed  a  farm  here.  Ac- 
cording to  Diogenes  Laertius,^  the  sepulchral  monument  of  Mnsasns, 
bearing  an  epitaph  which  he  gives,  was  at  Phalerum ;  but  Pausanias,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  places  it  at  the  Museium  Hill,  a  view  to  which 
the  name  of  the  hill  gives  some  colour.  The  spring  at  the  Acropolis 
called  Clepsydra  was  said  to  have  run  underground  into  the  harbour  of 
Phalerum.*  This  place  was  famous  for  a  little  fish  called  aphye  (d^i/?;), 
which,  when  caught  in  other  places,  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
relished.* 

The  mention  of  the  anonymous  a}tars  suggests  the  idea  that  St. 
Paul  may  probably  have  landed  at  Phalerum,  from  that  well-known 
passage  in  his  speech  to  the  Athenians,^  where  he  says  that,  when 
coming  through  (SiepxofMei/os;)  he  observed  an  altar  inscribed  To  the 
Unknown  God.^  Such  altars,  called  /Scofwl  apwvvfwt,  were  not  uncom- 
mon in  the  Attic  demes.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of  Epime- 
nides  (i.  110),  explains  their  origin  as  follows.  The  Athenians,  when 
labouring  under  a  great  pest,  sent  for  Epimenides  from  Crete,  who 
expiated  the  city  by  collecting  on  the  Areiopagus  a  number  of  black 
and  white  sheep,  and  suffering  them  to 'stray  whither  they  would; 
when,  wherever  one  of  them  might  lie  down,,  sacrifice  was  to  be  offered 
to  the  proper  god.  St.  Chrysostom,  on  the  other  hand,  says^  that  such 
altars  were  erected  by  the  Athenians  for  fear  of  having  overlooked  some 
deity.     There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  an  altar  of  this  kind  in 

*  Plut.  Arist.  1,  sion;  for  it  may  have  a  good,  as  well  as 

*  Hesych.  in  voc.  a  bad,  sense,  and  an  orator  like  St.  Paul 
■  lib.  i.  3.  would  hardly  have  begun  his  address  with 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  912 ;  Vesp.  a  sort  of  insult. 

853 ;  Av.  1694.  '  According  to  OEcumenius,  cited   by 

*  Athen.  iv.  13 ;  iii.  71 ;  vii.  22.  Meursius  (Pcirajeus,c.  10),  the  full  inscrip- 

*  Acts  xvii.  22.  In  this  passage  the  tion  was  0€ois  'Ao-tar,  koi  'Evpwrriiy  jcae 
word  deio-idm/iovcoTcpovf  should,  perhaps,  At^vj/f^^c^  dyv0<rro>ieai(eVQ>.  Cf.Philostr. 
Ixj  interpreted  "somewhat  religious"  rather      V.  Apollon.  vi.  11. 

than  "  too  superstitious  **  as  in  our  ver-  *  Homilies  on  the  Acts,  xxxviii. 
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Athens  itself;  for  in  the  dialogue  entitled  *  Philopatris/  attributed, 
most  probably  falsely,  to  Lucian,  Critias  is  made  to  swear  by  the 
Unknown  God  in  Athens.^ 

Cape  Colias,  whither,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the 
remnants  of  it  were  carried  by  the  waves,  is  about  twenty  stades  distant 
from  Phalerum.  It  had  an  image  of  Aphrodite  Colias,  and  of  the  deities 
called  Genetyllides,  which  Pausanias  took  to  be  the  same  as  those  called 
by  the  Phocaeans  Gennaidse. 

On  the  road  from  Phalebum  to  Athens  was  a  temple  of  llera, 
having  neither  roof  nor  doors.  It  was  said  to  have  been  burnt  by 
Mardonius,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  left  unrestored  by 
the  Athenians  for  the  reason  before  given.  The  image  of  the  goddess 
was  by  some  ascribed  to  Alcamenes ;  but  as  it  was  damaged  by  the  fire, 
it  could  not  have  been  his  work,  since  he  lived  after  the  Persian 
wars  (c.  1,  4).^  On  arriving  at  the  city  there  was  a  monument  of  the 
Amazon  Antiope  (c.  2,  1).  Pausanias,  therefore,  must  have  arrived  at 
the-Itonian  Gate,  where  this  monument  was,  as  we  have  before  shown.^ 

Such  were  the  objects  to  be  seen  at  Phalerum,  and  on  the  road 
between  it  and  Athens.  At  Pehubeus  Pausanias  adverts  to  the  docks  or 
smp-SHEDS  (i/ew?  olKOi\  and  the  tomb  erected  to  Themistocles,  at  the 
largest  harbour,  after  his  bones  had  been  brought  from  Magnesia. 
Plutarch  describes  it  as  an  immense  Kpryirk^  or  base,  with  an  altar-like 
elevation  on  it.*  .We  have  spoken  of  this  monument  before  (supra,  p.  121). 
But  the  most  remarkable  object  was  a  temenos  sacred  to  Zeus  and 
Athena,  with  bronze  images  of  both  the  deities.  Zeus  held  in  his 
hands  a  sceptre  and  a  figure  of  Nike  or  Victory,  whilst  Athena  had  a 
lance.  There  was  also  a  picture  by  Arcesilaiis  of  Leosthenes,  who 
defeated  the  Macedonians,  and  his  sons  (c.  1,  2). 

Strabo  appears  to  allude  to  this  temple  under  the  title  of  Zeus  Soteb, 
or  the  Saviour,*  and   he   says  that  there  were  in  it  small  porticoes, 

'  N7  rAv^AyvaoToi/  h  'A^^wic. — c.  9.  '  Above,  p.  6i  and  10"). 

"  Such  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of         *  Vit.  Them.  c.  32. 
Pausanias  in  this  obscure  passage.     (The  *  t6  Upov  tov  Ai6s  rov  2wrlpo^\ — ix. 


quotations  from  that  author,  where  no  book      p.  396. 
is  cited,  arc  of  course  from  the  *  Attica '). 
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containing  some  admirable  pictores  by  the  most  celebrated  artists.  These 
had  probably  vanished  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  or  else  he  mentions 
only  that  of  Arcesilaus  on  account  of  its  superior  excellence,  or  for  its 
subject.  Arcesilaus  was  an  encaustic  painter,  who  flourished  a  little 
after  Alexander  the  Great.^  Pliny  alludes  to  the  statue  of  Athena  as 
a  very  admirable  one,  the  work  of  Cephisodotus.^ 

On  the  shore  was  a  LONa  portico,  which  the  coast  people  used  as  a 
market,  and  there  was  another  market  for  those  who  lived  further  off. 
Among  the  porticoes  was  a  place  called  Deigha,  where  samples  were 
shown  of  goods  on  sale  {Selyfuij '  a  sample '),  and  where,  also,  there  seems 
to  have  been  counters  of  bankers  or  money-changers.  It  was  from  its 
nature  a  ^nd  of  exchange,  or  meeting-place  for  Athenians  and 
foreigners,  consequently  a  gossiping  place,  as  it  is  characterized  by 
Aristophanes.^  Xenophon  records  a  kidnapping  of  merchants  and 
skippers  from  it,^  and  Polysdnus  a  plundering  of  the  bankers'  counters 
by  Alexander  of  Pherie.*  Behind  the  portico  were  statues  of  Zeus 
AND  Demos,  executed  by  Leochares.  Images  of  the  people  personified 
were  sufficiently  common  at  Athens.  Parrhasius  is  said  to  have  painted 
the  Athenian  Demos  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  representing  all 
its  conflicting  passions — its  anger,  clemency,  pride,  humility,  &c.,*  as 
they  are  so  humorously  sketched  by  Aristophanes  in  his  *  Knights' 
(v.  719  sq.,  1111  sq.).  Such  personifications  were  not  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  Athenians,  for  Pausanias  mentions  at  Sparta  a  colossal 
statue  of  the  Spartan  people.'  The  conjunction,  however,  of  Demos 
with  Zeus  at  PeiraBcus  shows  that  the  people  were  not  only  personified 
but  also  deified.  This  fact  was  denied  by  Boeckh ;®  but  it  has  been 
subsequently  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  a  throne  in  the 
Dionysiac  theatre  inscribed  to  the  priest  of  Demos  and  the  Graces. 
Several  other  inscriptions  to  the  same  purport  have  been  discovered. 

»  Plin.  H.  N.  XXXV.  122  (Sillig).  «  Stratag.  vi.  2,  2. 

»  Ibid,  xxxiv.  74.  •  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  69. 

"  Eq.  975,  et  ibi  schol.     Cf.  Harpocr.  in  '  lib.  iii.  11,  8. 

voc. ;  Demosth.  adv.  Polycl.  p.  I'JH.  «  In  the  Monats-Bericht der  Berl.  Akad, 

*  Hfllen.  V.  1,  Ll.  Oct.  1853. 
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Conbn  erected  near  the  sea  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  (c.  1,  3),  after 
defeating  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidos/  livhere  Aphrodite  was  par- 
ticnlarly  worshipped,  and  had  three  temples.  But  perhaps  Conon's 
work  was  only  an  enlargement  of  the  temple  which,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  Themistocles  erected  to  Aphrodite  Aparchos  in  the  Peireeens. 
This  Aphbodisium  has  been  mistaken  by  Leake  and  others  for  the  name 
of  one  of  the  ports,  from  a  misnnderstanding  of  the  scholia  to  the 
'  Pax '  of  Aristophanes  (v.  144).  Of  the  harbours  of  the  PeiraBcus,  the 
scholiast  mentions  only  Cantharus,  because  that  is  the  one  which  occurs 
in  the  text  of  his  author.  Callicrates,  or  Menecles,  cited  in  that  scholium, 
says  that  Cantharus  is  one  of  the  three  shut-up  {Kkuaroifs)  harbours  of 
Peiraeeus,  and  that  it  had  sixty  ship-sheds ;  then  came  (jelra)  the 
Aphrodisium,  and  then  five  stoae  encircling  the  (Peiraic)  harbour.  These 
no  doubt  formed  the  portico  alluded  to  by  Pausanias,  as  used  by  the  sea- 
board people  for  a  market,  which  was  probably  in  five  divisions,  to  allow 
of  thoroughfares.  The  other  two  shut-up  harbours  were  Munychia  and 
Zea  on  the  east  side  of  th^  Peiraic  peninsula. 

At  the  time  of  Pausanias'  visit,  Peiraaeus  must  have  been  in  a  sad 
state  of  decay.  Already  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Philiscus, 
the  comic  poet,  had  compared  it,  with  allusion  to  its  walls,  to  a  great 
empty  walnut-shell : 

tliLpaifvs  Kapvov  /xcy'  cVri  koX  mvuv} 

and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  Strabo  found  there  only  a  few  houses 
round  the  ports  and  the  temple  of  Zeus  Soter.  Dodwell  saw  there  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  remains  of  a  great  quantity 
of  wells,  cisterns,  and  subterranean  chambers  cut  in  the  rock,'  which 
must  have  given  it  much  the  appearance  of  the  rock-city  on  the  southern 
hills  of  Athens. 

On  the  road  from  Peiraeeus  to  Athens,  Pausanias  observed  remains 
of  the  Long  Walls  which  Conon  had  restored  after  the  battle  of  Cnidos 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  3,  10  sq.  chia ;  by  which  however  he  appears   to 

*  Anthol.  Jacobs,  xiii.  p.  708.  mean  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula 
»  Tour,  i.  p.  426.    He  calls  it.  Moiiny- 
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(c.  2,  2).  Those  built  by  Themistocles  after  the  evacuation  of  the  city 
by  the  Persians,  had  been  pulled  down,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  The  most  remarkable  tombs  on  the  road  were  those  of 
Menander  and  of  Euripides.  But  the  latter  was  only  a  cenotaph ;  for 
Euripides  was  buried  in  Macedonia,  where  he  had  been  a  guest  at  the 
court  of  King  Archelaus.  At  a  little  distance  from  the  gate  was  another 
tomb,  having  on  it  a  warrior  standing  by  his  horse.  Pausanias  knew 
not  whom  it  represented,  but  only  that  it  was  the  work  of  Praxiteles. 
It  belonged  probably  to  the  heroum  of  Chalcodon  (above,  p.  63). 

The  first  object  on  entering  the  city  was  a  building  called  the 
PoMPEiuM,  in  which  were  prepared  the  solemn  religious  processions, 
whether  they  were  annual,  or  whether  they  recurred  after  an  interval 
of  years.  Pausanias  gives  no  further  account  of  it ;  but  we  know  from 
other  sources  that  it  contained  a  bronze  statue  or  bust  (eUdv)  of  Socrates, 
executed  by  Lysippus,^  and  a  painted  portrait  of  Isocrates.^  As  the 
depot  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  (lepa  a-xevr,  irofiirela)  used 
in  the  processions  and  games,  it  must  have  contained  a  considerable 
treasure,  which  indeed  Pericles  enumerated  among  the  resources  of  the 
state.^  Alcibiades  was  accused  of  using  these  vessels  for  domestic  pur- 
poses.* They  were  under  the  custody  of  the  Architheori.  Harpocration 
says,®  from  Philochorus,  that  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  was  applied  to  the  making  of  such  utensils ;  but  these,  as  we 
have  seen,  could  not  have  been  the  first.  Lycurgus,  the  orator,  among 
his  other  benefactions  to  the  Athenians,  presented  them  with  some  gold 
and  silver  pompeia.^ 

Near  the  Pompeium  was  a  Temple  of  Demeter,  with  statues  of  her- 
self, of  her  daughter  Gore,  or  Pherephatta,  and  of  lacchus,  holding  a 
torch.  It  was  written  on  the  wall,  in  Attic  letters,  that  they  were  the 
work  of  Praxiteles.  We  have  before  adverted  to  this  lacchus  as  being 
carried  through  the  agora  in  the  procession  to  Eleusis^  accompanied 

*  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  43.     TertuUian,  Apo-  *  Plut.  Ale.  13;    Andoc.  in  Ale.  p.  126, 

log.  says  it  was  of  gold.  Rtiske. 

2  Vit.  X.  Orat.  Plut.  Keiske,  ix.  338.  «  voe.  iro/iirciat. 

s  Thucyd.  ii.  13.  •  Vit.  X  Orat.  (Plut.  Reiske,  ix.  p.  346). 
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vrith  hymns.    Forchhammer^  has  a  very  probable  conjecture  that  it  was 

in   this  temple,  which  must  have  lain  in   Melite,  that  Hercules  was 

related  to  have  been  initiated  in  the  Lesser  Mysteries.     It  was  very 

likely  the  Pherephatteium  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  his  speech 

against   Gonon;^     and  it   seems  to  have  been  also  called  Iagcheium 

('Icwc;^6M)i/)  from  the  image  of  lacchus  preserved  here.'     Near  it  was  an 

equestrian  statue  of  Poseidon,  hurling  his  trident  at  Polybotes ;  *  but 

the  modern  inscription  ascribed  the  statue  to  some  other  person.     We 

have  here,  therefore,  an  instance  of  the  misappropriation  of  ancient 

statues ;  but  the  vainglory  of  the  appropriator,  most  probably  a  Boman, 

Pausanias  frustrates  by  concealing  his  name.     Pausanias  calls  it  an 

elxdPf  the  term  for  a  portrait-statue,  which  this  now  purported  to  be ; 

while  ayaXfia  is  the  proper  word  for  the  statue  of  a  god. 

Two  PORTICOES  extended  from  the  gate  to  the  Cerameicus,  by  which 
term,  as  w6  shall  show  presently,  Pausanias  means  the  agora.  But  as 
such  a  use  of  it  might  tend  to  confuse  the  modern  reader,  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  use  the  word  agora.  Measuring  from  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the 
agora,  these  porticoes  must  have  been  between  two  and  three  stadia,  or 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  long.  There  is  a  portico  at  Bologna 
about  two  miles  long.  We  may  perhaps  assume  from  the  scholium 
quoted  in  p.  99,  that  the  portico  nearest  the  gate  was  called  the  Long 
Stoa.  It  would  appear  from  what  Himerius  says  of  them,  that  they 
served  as  shops,  or  places  of  business.*  They  appear  to  have  contained 
various  buildings,  and  they  probably  had  openings  for  thoroughfares.  We 
have  seen  that  the  portico  at  Peiraeeus,  which  Pausanias  speaks  of  in  the 
singular  number,  is  called ^re  porticoes  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes. 
Before  the  porticoes  were  bronze  statues  of  men  and  women  of  renown. 
One  of  them  contained  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  Gymnasium  named  after 
Hermes,  and  the  House  of  Polytion  ;  in  which,  says  Pausanias,  some 

*  Topographic,  p.  Ii2.     Cf.  schol.  Aris-  lacchus."— Uoeckh,  ('.  Ins.  Gr.  i.  p.  471. 
toph.  llan.  504.  *  The  story  of  l*olybotes  is  relate<l  by 

^  p.  1269.  Apollodorus,  i.  i\  2;  Stiabo,  x.   p.  489; 

'  "lacchcnm  Athenisaliud  nonnovimus  Phavorinus,  v.  Udkv^cnTJjs. 
nisi  in  Ceramici  urbani  finibus  ad  portam  *  oroai,  e</)*  &i/  ayopdCov<riv  ol  'AOijvatoi 

rineenstin    Cercris  .  teniplum,    ubi     una  t€  kqI  oi  \oinoL — Orat.  iii.  12. 
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not  of  the  meanest  of  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  parodied  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries. 

There  can  he  no  douht  that  the  allusion  is  to  the  story  of  Alcibiades, 
who  with  his  drunken  companions  mutilated  the  HermaB  and  mocked 
the  sacred  mysteries ;  in  which  parody  Theodorus  sustained  the  part  of 
the  ceryx  or  herald,  Polytion  that  of  the  torch-bearer,  and  Alcibiades 
that  of  the  hierophant ;  whilst  the  other  jovial  companions  represented 
the  mystae,  or  initiated.^  In  the  elaayyeXia,  or  act  of  accusation,  the 
scene  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  house  of  Alcibiades  {iv  r^  oucla 
T^  lavTov. — Plut.  c.  22) ;  but  the  other  authorities  give  the  house  of 
Polytion.  We  will  however  take  this  occasion  to  observe  that  the  house 
of  Alcibiades  was  most  probably  in  this  neighbourhood ;  for  just  here,  as 
we  shall  see  further  on,  was  the  Eubysaceixjm,  or  monument  of  Eurysaces, 
son  of  Ajax,  from  whom  Alcibiades  traced  his  descent;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  unlikely  that  the  monument  was  erected  by  his  forefathers. 
The  vicinity  too  of  the  temple  of  Demeter  may  have  suggested  the 
profane  scene  which  he  was  charged  with  having  enacted;  whilst  the 
neighbouring  Pompeium  would  have  conveniently  supplied  the  neces- 
sary utensils.  However  this  may  be,  the  house  of  Polytion  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial  for  its  magnificence.  But  after  the  profanity  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  it  was  probably  confiscated,  and  the  house  and 
grounds  dedicated  to  Dionysus  Melpomenos ;  at  all  events  such*was  its 
destination  at  the  time  when  Pausanias  saw  it.  It  contained  images  of 
Athena  Paionia  (or  Medica),  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  and  of  the  Muses 
and  Apollo,  executed  and  dedicated  by  Eubulides.  There  was  also  a 
mask  of  Acratus,  a  daemon  of  the  Dionysiac  rout,  built  into  the  wall. 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  names  of  the  stosB  which  lined  the 
htreet  leading  from  the  Porta  Peiraica  to  the  agora ;  but  it  is  probable, 
from  its  containing  a  Gymnasium  of  Hebmes,  that  the  one  nearest  the 
market-place  was  called  the  Portico  of  the  Herme  (»;  r&v'Epfi&v  oroa), 
to  which  -zEschines  adverts  in  his  speech  against  Ctesiphon.^    It  seems 

*  Plut.Alc.  19;  Thucyd.vi.28;  Isocr.De  *  fd«ic€v  avrdis  6  Bijfios  rpeis  \iOivovt 

Bigis,  p.  348 ;  Aiidoc.  l)e  Myster.  p.  6  sq.  'Epfias  OTTJxraiiv  rj  oroq.  tJ  rS>v  'Epfiw, — 
Reiske;  who  gives  the  names  of  other      c.  Ctisiph.  p.  572,  Reiske. 
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also  to  have  been  called  the  Pobtico  of  the  Theacians  (17  r&v  &pqjc&v 
<rroa),  probably  as  a  sort  of  by-name,  because  frequented  by  persons  of 
that  nation  when  staying  at  Athens ;  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Athenians  should  have  given  one  of  their  porticoes  that  name  as  a 
proper  appellation.  This  seems  to  be  the  stoa  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  '  E<iclesiazusfie/  where  Praxagora  says  that  placing  herself 
by  the  statue  of  Harmodius,  she  will  distribute  the  diflferent  lots, 
marked  with  letters  of  the  alphabet,  showing  the  places  where  those 
who  obtained  them  were  to  dine : 

KOI  KTJpv(€l  TOVS  €K  TOV  jS^r*  cVl  TrfV  (TTOiaV  CLKokovBtiv 

TTjv  P<uriX(ioy  dctirv^o-ovrar  •  r6  dc  BrfT  es  rrfv  rrapa.  ravrrjv. 

V.  684. 

"  Those  v\  ho  get  the  letter  hefa  will  be  told  to  come  and  dine  at  the  Stoa  Basileios ; 
and  those  who  get  thefa  at  the  one  next  to  it." 

As  the  heta  here  refers  to  the  Stoa  Basileios,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
thda  is  also  the  initial  letter  of  a  stoa,  and  that  it  relates  to  the  Stoa  of 
the  Thracians ;  which  as  the  last  in  the  street  would  adjoin  the  Stoa 
Basileios,  as  indicated  in  this  passage.  And  we  may  probably  infer 
hence  that  the  tickets  of  the  dicasts  were  distributed  to  them  at  the 
statue  of  Harmodius,  as,  in  this  parody,  the  tickets  for  dinner. 

Next  to  the  temenos  of  Dionysus,  was  a  building  having  images  of 
terra  cotta.  Among  them  was  represented  the  Athenian  king  Amphictyon 
FEASTiNO  Dionysus  with  other  gods,  and  Pegasus  of  EleuthersB,  who 
introduced  him  among  the  Athenians  (c.  2,  6) ;  *  in  which,  however,  he 
was  aided  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  reminding  him  of  the  residence  of  the 
god  in  the  time  of  Icarius. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  Cerameicus(c.  3,  l),by  which,  as  we  have 
said,  he  means  the  agora ;  for  Gerameicus  signified  both  the  region  and 

*  Snch  appears  to  he  the  meaning  of  the  Hx^v  iK  infXov.    patriXevs  ^ABtivalcnv  *Aft0t- 

pa  sage,  which  seems  to  be  wrongly  punc-  ktv<ov^  SKKovs  t€  Btovs  iari&v  xal  Aiowaov, 

tuated,  though  the  editors  do  not  notice  it.  ivravOd  i<mv^  Koi  nfjyaaos  *E\€v6€pfvs, 

Perhaps  we  should  read :  ^tra  bi  t6  tov  k.t.X. 
^Minfo-ov   Tffifvos    (omv   oiKrina    dyaKftara 
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the  market-place.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  it  is  found  in  the 
latter  sense  in  any  of  the  classical  Greek  anthers ;  that  is  to  say,  in  any 
authors  down  to  the  end  of  the  orators.  Nor,  we  believe,  can  the  phrase 
apx^M  ar/opd,  or  ancient  market  place,  be  found  in  them,  but  only  in 
writers  of  a  later  age.  ApoUodorus  appears  to  have  used  it,^  who  lived 
in  the  second  century  B.C. ;  but  by  that  time  a  new  market-place  may 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Bomans,  or  rather,  perhaps,  he  is  speaking 
of  a  still  more  ancient  and  primitive  agora,  which  may  have  existed  in 
the  early  days  of  the  city  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  new 
agora  had  been  made  at  all  events  before  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
flourished  in  the  Augustan  period  ;  for  he  mentions  that  the  agora  had 
been  removed  to  a  district  once  called  Eretria.*  Now  it  seems  very  pro- 
bable that  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  agora,  the  former  one 
came  to  be  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  "  Cerameicus,"  from  the 
district  in  which  it  lay.  In  any  event  it  is  certain  that  Cerameieus 
came  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  agora,  as  we  will  show  by  a  few 
examples. 

In  the  *  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,'  ascribed  to  Plutarch,^  who  lived 
in  the  last  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era,  it  is  said  that  a  bronze 
statue  was  erected  to  Lycurgus  in  the  Cerameieus  ;^  whilst  in  the 
-  original  psephisma  at  the  end  of  the  Lives,  the  statue  is  ordered  to  be 
erected  in  the  agora?  And  Pausanias  also  mentions  the  statue  as  being 
in  the  Cerameieus.®  Whence  we  may  conclude  that  in  the  time  of 
these  writers  the  name  of  Cerameieus  was  synonymous  with  that  of 
agora. 

Again,  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  the  Cerameieus  (loc.  cit.), 

*  A  pud  UarpocT.  voc.  VLavhif^yLos  ^K<f}i)ob,       beeu  a  more  careful  writer  tban  l*lutarcl>, 

*  ol  S'  ottA  TTJs  ^Adfiurjaiu  ^Epirpias,  fj  vvv      as  he  quotes  psephismata  in  support  of  his 
€<mv  ayopcu — p.  447.  statements.     At  the  same  time  it  canuut 

'  •  The  *  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  *  were  be  doubted  that  he  was  a  late  writ<  r. 
certainly  not  by  Phitarch.     Anybody  may  *  cv  KcpafifiK^.— Plut.Oper.  t.  ix.  p.  o5o, 

convince  himself  of  this  who  will  compare  lleiske. 

the  lives  of  Demosthenes  in  the  *  Parallel  *  arrifrai,  avrov  rov  Brjpov  ;^aXiic^v  tiKoya 

Lives,'  and  in  the  *  Lives  of  the  Oiators.'  cV  dyopa.— Ibid.  p.  386. 

The  author  of  the  latter  appears  to  have  .  ^  i.  8,  .'». 
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mentions  in  it  a  statue  of  Demosthenes.  But  in  the  psephisma  ap- 
pended to  the  life  of  Demosthenes,  it  is  directed  that  he  should  have 
a  statue  in  the  agora.  ^  And  indeed,  the  author  of  the  life  here  says 
that  it  was  in  the  agora  ;^  and  in  another  place  he  identifies  the  spot 
more  accurately,  by  saying  that  it  was  near  the  enclosed  space  and  the 
altar  of  the  Twelve  Gods;^  which  as  we  have  seen  (supra,  p.  82  \  was 
erected  in  the  agora  by  Peisistratus  the  son  of  Hippias.  Hence  it 
would  seem  that  some  of  these  later  writers  use  the  words  indifferently, 
and  that  there  was  no  universal  or  exclusive  custom  in  the  matter.  For 
thus  Lucian,  a  late  writer,  mentions  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton  as  being  in  the  agora;*  whilst  Pausanias  and  Arrian,  who 
both  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  speak  of  them  as  being  in  the 
Cerameicus.*  But  Aristotle,  a  classical  writer,  says  they  were  in  the 
agora.^  The  usage,  therefore,  of  the  later  writers  seems  to  have  some- 
times varied  in  this  matter,  though  it  appears  to  have  inclined  for 
Oerametcus ;  and  Pausanias  doubtless  adopted  the  latter  appellation  for 
the  sake  of  clearness  in  his  topographical  description,  as  he  had  to 
speak  of  two  market  places — the  regular  Athenian  agora,  and  the  later 
one  established  by  the  Bomans. 

In  Grecian  cities,  the  market  place  or  agora  was  the  centre  both  of ' 
political  and  social  life.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  of  the  people  , 
were  originally  held,  and  it  was  not  till  the  riper  years  of  Athenian 
history  that  a  separate  place,  the  Pnyx,  was  set  apart  for  them.  It  was 
in  and  about  the  agora,  as  being  the  heart  of  the  city,  that  the  legisla- 
tive chambers,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the  other  establishments  for  con- 
ducting the  public  business,  were  placed ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well 
as  from  the  large  resort  for  purposes  of  traffic,  the  agora  became  the 
seat  not  only  of  the  finest  public  buildings,  but  also  of  the  principal 
monuments  erected  in  honour  of  public  men.^     It  was  to  these  that  the 

'  Plut.  Op.  ix.  380.  •  Kal   (Is   hv  irpSiTov   tyKw^iiou  €7roiTj6rjf 

'  Ibid.  p.  369.                '  Ibid.  p.  367.  olov  tls  linr6\oxoPf  koI  *Apfi68iov  jcal  'Apto-- 

*  De  Parasit.  c.  48  (t.  ii.  p.  873,  Keitz).  TwyctVova,  to  €v  dyopq   oTaOfjvcu. —  Hbet. 

^  Pans.  i.  8,  5 ;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  i.  19,  6. 

16,  8.  ^  AndvTav  yap  vpXv  rSav  koKShv  €py<av  ra 
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attention  of  Pansanias  was  exclnsively  directed;  but  as  we  shonld 
scarcely  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  Athenian  life  without  also  siir- 
yeying  it  as  a  market,  and  a  place  of  resort  for  idlers  and  gossips^  we 
shall  say  a  few  words  about  it  under  those  aspects  also. 

The  laws  respecting  the  agora  appear  to  have  been  very  strict. 
Although  we  cannot  affirm  that  Plato,  in  his  'Laws/  ^  speaks  of  the  actual 
usage,  yet  we  may  infer  that  he  wrote  conformably  to  Athenian  notions 
when  he  lays  it  down  that  all  buying  and  selling  must  be  done  in  the 
proper  place  in  the  agora,  and  for  ready  money ;  those  who  conducted 
their  business  in  other  places,  and  on  credit,  were  to  do  so  at  their  own 
risk,  and  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  laws.    This 
could  hardly  have  been  the  actual  practice ;  still  there  was  a  habit  of 
ready-money  dealing  among  the  Athenians  which  gave  rise  to  the  pro- 
verb "  Attic  faith  "  {'Attc/ctj  irUm^)^  and  is  probably  alluded  to  by 
Plautus  in  the  '  Asinaria' — "  Gxseca  mercari  fide."  There  was  an  express 
law  against  speaking  falsely  in  the  market,  that  is,  we  suppose,  making 
fraudulent  misrepresentations,  either  on  the  part  of  buyer  or  seller.* 
The  Agoranomi,  of  whom  there. were  five  at  Athens  and  five  at  Piraeeus, 
were  charged  with  seeing  that  this  law  was  observed,  as  well  as  all  other 
regulations  concerning  sales.^     They  appear  to  have  had  the  power  to 
punish  citizens  by  fines,  and  metics  and  slaves  by  flogging.     They  were 
also  the  receivers  of  the  market  dues.^    It  was  forbidden  to  taunt  any 
citizen  with  being  a  dealer  in  the  agora.'^ 

Goods  were  sold  in  booths  or  stalls  (cr/ciyi/aO,  but  tradespeople  were 
not  allowed  to  set  them  up  wherever  they  pleased.  Each  trade  had  its 
allotted  place  in  the  agora  called  a  circle  {kvkXjos)^  apparently  because 
the  booths  were  pitched  in  a  ring.  Everything  but  meat  appears  to 
have  been  sold  in  these  kvkXoi.^      When  the  agora  was  wanted  for 


tmofivfifiara  cV  rj  dyopq.  avoKtircu, — ^^sch.  have  been    identified  with   the   Lpgistas 

c.  Gtesiph:  p.  575,  Reiske.  (schol.  Aristoph.  Acharn.  720)  ;  but  origi- 

^  lib.  xi.  p.  915  (iii.  3,  235,  Bekk.).  nally  these  were  distinct  magistrates.     Cf. 

■  Harpocrat.  in  Kara  rrfv  dyopav  d^evdctv.  ibid.  v.  896. 

Cf.  Demosth.  in  Lept.  p.  459,  Reiske.  *  Demosth.  in  Eubul.  p.  1308,  Reiske. 

'  Harpocr.  in  ^Ayopdvofwi,  •  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  137. 

*  In  later  times  tlic  Agoranomi  seem  to 
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• 
public  occasions  the  booths  were  cleared  away.     The  circles  were  named 

after  the  articles  sold  in  them :  as  the  fish  market,  the  nnguent  market, 

the  green-cheese  market,  &c.  (to  Syftov,  tA  fivpa,  6  ;^Xa>po9  Tvp6<i)} 

Eupolis  names  several  kvkXoc  in  the  following  lines  : — 

n€pirj\Bov  tls  ra  (TKOfjq^a  koi  rh  KpSfiftva 
Koi  Tov  Xi/Sovoardi',  KtvBh  rov  dpmfiar<av 
Koi  Trepi  ra  y/Xyij.* 

"  I  went  about  to  the  garlic  market,  the  onion  shops,  the  frankincense  shops,  and 
towards  the  spice  dealers,  and  the  frippery  market." 

Particular  spots  in  the  market  appear  to  have  been  frequented  by 
certain  townspeople  as  a  rendezvous.  Thus  the  Deceleians  were  to  be 
found  at  the  barber's  shop  near  the  HermsB,  and  the  meeting-place 
for  the  Plataeans  was  at  the  green-cheese  market,^  and  others,  according 
to  their  wants  or  their  trades,  at  the  shoemaker's  shop,  the  unguent 
market,  &c. 

We  sometimes  hear  of  ayopd^  kvkXjo^  in  a  different  sense  from  that 
just  mentioned,  and  signifying  apparently  not  any  particular  division  of 
the  agora  but  the  whole  of  it,  or  rather  the  persons  assembled  in  it,  as 
in  the  following  passage  of  the  'Orestes'  of  Euripides : — 

okiyoKis  atrrv  Koyopas  XP*^^^^  kvkKov. — v.  909. 
"  Keeping  aloof  from  the  city  and  the  market-place." 

Whence  Leake  has  been  led  to  think  ^  that  the  Athenian  agora  was 
actually  of  a  circular  form.  And  he  is  confirmed  in  this  idea  by 
another  passage  in  the  '  Hipparchics '  of  Xenophon,  where  it  is  said  that 

*  Thus  Lysias :  ikeovra  fiV  rhv  xK<ophv  (1068),  "at  the  fish  market." 

rvp6v, — cont.  Panel,  p.  732,  Reiske.    Cf.  '  Fragm.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  211.    Asses' 

Taylor,  Lect.  Lysiacse,  c.  12.    And  Aristo-  flesh  seems  to  have  been  a  common  meat 

phanes :   rh  fuipdiua  ravrt  Xeyoo,  rdv  r^  in  antiquity.     The  place  wh«re  it  was  sold 

fivp^.  —  Eq.    1375,     "  in    the    unguent  was  called  yL€frK6vuu     Poll.  ix.  5. 

market."     Where  the  scholiast  observes  *  Lysias  c.  Panel,  p.  731  sq. ;    cxaoTOf 

that  it  was  an  Attic  usage  to  name  places  yhp  vfA&v  ct^Aorot  irpoaipoir^p  6  fi€v  irphs 

after  what  was  sold  in  them,  and  thus  to  fivpon^XioVf  6  Bi  irp6s  icovpctoy,  6  Bi  np6s 

say  t6  pvpov  for  rh  fivponnkiov.     Again  in  (ncvroroficioy. — Idem,  irtpl  rov  *Advyarov, 

the    *  Ifandc':    napa  row  IxOvs  aWjcv^fi/  p.  754.                         *  vol.  i.  p.  217  sq. 
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the  cavalry  are  to  ride  round  the  agora.  ^  Hence  he  imagines  the  agora 
to  have  described  a  sort  of  half-circle  round  the  southern  part  of  the 
Areiopagus.  But  with  regard  to  the  first  passage  we  may  observe  that 
the  scene  of  the  *  Orestes '  is  laid  at  Argos,  and  therefore  can  prove 
nothing  respecting  the  agora  at  Athens,  even  if  kvk\o<:  here  had  really 
any  reference  to  material  form.  But  ar/opa^  kvkKo^  means  not  the 
market-place  itself,  but  the  public  assembly  of  the  Argives  who  had 
.met  in  it  to  try  Orestes,  of  the  proceedings  of  which  the  whole  speech 
of  the  ayy€\o<i  is  a  description.  The  ill-favoured  but  manly  man 
alluded  to  in  the  passage  in  question  as  getting  up  and  speaking  in 
favour  of  Orestes  is  described  as  rude  and  rustic,  seldom  coming  into 
the  city  or  attending  the  public  assembly,  which  is  all  the  line  means. 
That  this  was  Porson's  view  of  it  is  plain  enough  from  his  note :  "  Sed 
primo  observandum  est,  nuncium,  hoc  est  ipsum  Euripidem,  cum  tacita 
quadam  indignatione  loqui,  quasi  homines  urbani  rusticorum  commercio 
se  pollui  crederent."^  He  does  not  illustrate  the  passage  further, 
because  perhaps  he  thought  that  the  use  of  kvkXo^  to  denote  a  circle  of 
people  was  too  common  to  need  it. 

In  the  passage  from  Xenophon,  KvKktp  irepl  rfjp  aryopav  irepieKavveLv 
means  only  to  make  the  circuit  of  it,  and.  indeed  KvKXo<i  here  would 
refer  rather  to  the  horsemen  than  to  the  ground  which  they  traversed. 
By  a  similar  mode  of  reasoning  to  Leake's  we  might  infer  from  the 
phrases  "  forum  circumire,"  or  "  to  drive  round  Grosvenor  Square,"  that 
the  Roman  forum  and  the  London  square  were  round.  The  same  rule 
too  would  make  the  Upa  circular  as  well  as  the  agora  in  which  they 
were,  which  is  absurd. 

We  are  inclined,  therefore,  to  think  that  the  agora,  the  site  of  which 
we  have  already  indicated,  formed  a  parallelogram  of  about  three  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  This  would  have  formed  a  noble  and 
spacious  area,  and  that  it  must  have  been  such  is  evident  from  Xeno- 

*  jcvkX^  7r€p\  TTiv  dyopav   Koi   ra   iepa     "contaminating, forsooth, with kis presence 
7r€pt€\avv€Lv. — iii.  2.  the  fine  city  gentlemen." 

*  Xpalvd)  has  a  quasi-ironical  meaning : 
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phon's  speaking  about  the  cavalry  galloping  from  the  HermsB  to  the 
Eleusininm.  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  its  having  some- 
times served  for  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  from  the  numerous  large 
buildings  which  lined  its  sides. 

On  certain  festivals  the  whole  agora  became  a  sort  of  re/tei/o?,  or 
hallowed  spot,  and  was  marked  out  with  vessels  of  holy  water  {freptp- 
pairrrjpta),  beyond  which  certain  persons  were  not  allowed  to  go. 
Among  such  persons  were  those  who  had  not  performed  military  ser- 
vice, or  had  shown  cowardice  by  deserting  the  ranks,  ^  or  had  been 
guilty  of  lewd  and  abominable  conduct.^  When  any  one  was  to  be 
condemned  by  ostracism  the  whole  agora  was  boarded  in,  ten  entrances 
being  left,  one  apparently  for  each  of  the  tribes.®  That  the  Athenian 
agora,  like  the  Eoman  Forum,*  was  the  resort  of  idlers  and  loungers, 
and  especially  when  the  hours  of  business  were  over,  needs  no  further 
illustration  than  the  account  given  by  Demosthenes  in  his  speech 
against  Conon,  of  his  promenade  in  it,  And  the  revellers  whom,  much  to 
his  annoyance,  he  encountered.  In  the  earlier  times  the  Scythian 
bowmen,  called  To^oTai  or  ^KvOai,  one  thousand  in  number,  who  were 
under  the  orders  of  the  Prytanes,  and  discharged  the  office  of  policemen 
by  keeping  order  in  the  assemblies,  &c.,  were  stationed  under  tents, 
or  booths,  in  the  middle  of  the  agora,  but  were  subsequently  removed 
to  the  Areiopagus.*  Two  of  these  men  went  about  vnth  a  rope  dipped 
in  a  red  dye  when  it  was  necessary  to  compel  the  people  to  go  to  the 
ecclesia,  a  practice  graphically  described  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
'  Acharnenses  * : 

oi  d'  iv  dyop^  XoXovort,  Kaveo  jcat  Karen 

t6  fr\oiviov  (f>€vyov(ri  to  fiffJukrc^fifvov^-^Y,  21. 

"  See  in  the  market  how  they  talk  and  chatter, 
And  scud  about  to  shun  the  red-dy'd  rope." 


*  6  fiiv  roiwv  vofAoOirris  r6v  aarpciTcvroi',  '  ?chol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  851 .     Cf.  Pint. 
Kal  tAv  b€tK6v,  Koi  rov  \17r6vTa  rfjv  rd^iv^  Arist.  7. 

ef  w  T&v  vtpippavnjpioiv  rrjs  ayopas  i^clpya,  *                "  vespertinumque  pererro 

— iE8ch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  56R,  Rciske.  Ssepe  forum."— Hor.  Sat.  i.  6,  113. 

*  Idem,  c.  Timarch.  p.  47.  *  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  54. 
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Those  who  got  marked  with  the  rope  were  punished.  For  the  same 
purpose  all  the  avenues  of  the  agora  were  closed  with  hurdles,  except 
those  which  led  to  the  ecclesia,  and  all  buying  and  selling  was  sus- 
pended.^   But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

On  entering  the  agora,  Pausanias  says  (c.  3,  1)  that  the  first 
building  on  the  right  was  the  'Uroa  Bacr/Xcto?,  or  Regal  Portico,  so  called 
apparently  because  the  archon  basileus  took  his  seat  in  it  during  his 
year  of  office.  Pausanias  walking  eastward  from  the  Peiraic  Gate,  must 
have  entered  the  agora  at  its  south-western  side,  or  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Areiopagus.  At  this  point,  therefore, 
must  have  lain  the  Stoa  Basileios ;  and  in  the  time  of  Stuart  traces  of 
the  foundations  of  an  extensive  building  were  visible  here,  running  in  a 
line  eastward,  as  the  stoa  would  have  done.^  If  we  may  admit  the 
epistles  of  the  pseudo-^schines  as  topographical  evidence,  it  must  have 
extended  nearly  up  to  the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis,  and  consequently  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Areiopagus ;  thus  lining  the  greater  part 
of  the  southern  side  of  the  agora.  For  in  the  fourth  epistle  it  is  said 
that  the  Athenians  honoured  Pindar  with  a  bronze  statue,  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  the  writer  (xal  ^v  avri)  xal  eh  VH^'i  ^0>  ^^^  stood  before 
the  Stoa  Basileius ;  while  Pausanias  mentions  this  statue  as  being  near 
the  temple  of  Ares,  which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  lay  at  the  north- 
eastern end  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  not  far  from  those  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis.  The  very  words  of  the  epistle 
which  we  have  cited  prove  it  to  be  a  forgery.  For  when  a  man  says 
that  an  object  ttas  in  existence  down  to  his  time,  he  implies  that  it  had 
ceased  to  exist,  which  with  regard  to  this  statue  is  manifestly  false  of 
^schines,  since  we  know  from  Pausanias  that  it  was  in  existence  several 
centuries  later.  The  real  iEschines  would  have  said,  *  which  is  before 
the  Stoa  Basileius.'  And  that  this  stoa  extended  to  so  great  a  distance 
is  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  succeeded  to  the  eastward  by 
other  buildings,  which  must  have  stood  between  it  and  the  temple  of 

"  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ach.  2?. 
■  See  the  plan  of  Athens,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  *  Antiquities.' 
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Ares.      We  must  therefore  here  reject  the  testimony  of  the  pseudo- 
.^Ischines  altogether  as 'that  of  an  ignorant  forger.^ 

On  the  tiled  roof  of  the  Stoa  Basileius  were  figures  in  terra  cotta 
representing  Theseus  hurling  Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  Hemera,  or 
Aurora,  carrying  off  Gephalus.  Near  the  portico  were  statues  of  Conon 
and  his  son  Timotheus,  and  of  Euagoras,  the  Cyprian  king,  who  per- 
suaded the  King  of  Persia  to  make  oyer  his  Phoenician  triremes  to 
Conon.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes  that  Conon's  statue  was  of  hronze, 
and  doubtless  the  rest  of  the  group  were  of  the  same  material.' 

The  Council  of  the  Areiopagus  appears  sometimes  to  have  asdembled 
in  the  Stoa  Basileius,  and  on  these  occasions  it  was  surrounded  with  a 
rope  in  order  to  keep  off  persons  who  had  no  business  there.^  The 
rope  was  drawn  at  a  distance  of  fifty  feet,  and  policemen  stood  by  to 
prevent  improper  persons  from  approaching.*  It  was  to  the  Stoa 
Basileius  that  Socrates  .was  summoned  to  answer  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Melitus  and  others,  as  Plato  tells  at  the  end  of  his 
*  Thesetetus.'  Before  it  stood  an  altar  at  which  the  Thesmothetae,  after 
undergoing  an  examination  by  the  Senate,  took  an  oath  to  perform  their 
office  in  a  just  and  proper  manner.*  In  this  stoa  were  preserved  the 
Kvp0€L^y  or  stone-pillars  on  which  the  laws  relating  to  religion  were 
engraved,^  and  which,  as  we  have  observed,  were  brought  hither  by 
Ephialtes  from  the  Acropolis. 

Close  to  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  a  statue  of  Zeus,  sumamed 
Eleutherius,  and  another  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  who  was  remarkable 
for  his  benevolence  towards  his  subjects,  and  particularly  towards  the 
Athenians.     Such  is  the  eulogy  of  him  by  Pausanias,  to  which  we  may 

*  There  are  now  twelve  letters  extant  Timoth. ;  Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  4,  1 ;  Isocr. 

under  the  name  of  -^Eschines.    Photius  Euag.  p.  200,  Steph. 

considered  only  nine  to  be  genuine  (Cod.  •  rf/v  i^  *Ap«iov  fcayov  ^ovkriv  oj-ov  iv  rfj 

61  and  264).      Taylor  denounced  them  /Sao-iXci^  oto^  KadeCo^tvri  irtpKrxoivia-rjTc  t, 

all  as  spurious,  and  the  fourth  by  name  ic.r.X. — Demosth.  in  Aristog.  77 1^. 

(Reiske,  ^sch.  t.  iii.  p.  654).    But  M.  *  Jul.  Poll.  lib.  viii.  124. 

Le  Bas  has  asserted  the  genuineness  of  the  '  Pollux,  viii.  86. 

tenth  from  an  inscription  found  at  Delos.  •  Aristot.  ap.  Harpocr.  in  voc. ;  Phot. 

*  Expedition  de  Mor^,'  t.  iii.  p.  25.  Lex. 

'  c.  Lept  p.  478,   Reiske.       C.   Nep. 
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add  that  the  Athenians  in  return  held  him  in  high  honour,  and  pnt  him 
on  a  level  with  Zeus  himself,  as  we  see  among  other  things  already 
mentioned,  by  his  statue  being  erected  here  in  company  with  that  of 
the  father  of  the  gods.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  statue 
in  question,  like  that  of  Zeus,  was  also  inscribed  with  the  title  of  Elen- 
therius ;  for,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  there  is  in  the  theatre  a  throne 
inscribed  to  the  priest  of  Hadrian  Eleutherius.  Harpocration  ^  quotes 
a  passage  from  Hyperides  to  the  efifect  that  Zeus  was  so  called  because 
the  neighbouring  portico,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  was  built 
by  freedmen  (i^eXevOepoi) ;  and  another  from  Didymus,  in  correction  of 
this,  affirming  that  Zeus  obtained  the  name  from  his  having  delivered 
the  Athenians  from  the  Persians.  This  last  was  doubtless  its  true 
origin,  as  it  is  found  on  other  objects  besides  this  statue,  and  the  view 
of  Didymus  is  confirmed  by  Aristides.^  Moreover,  Isocrates,  in  a  pas- 
sage lately  cited,  calls  the  statue  in  question  that  of  Zeus  Soter,  or  the 
Saviour ;  which,  as  we  have  shown  in  another  place,  was  equivalent  to 
that  of  Eleutherius.^ 

Behind  the  statues  just  mentioned  was  a  portico  which  Pausanias 
(3,  2)  does  not  name,  but  we  know  from  other  sources  that  it  was  called 
the  Portico  of  Zeus  Eleutherius,  and  consequently  derived  its  name 
from  the  statue  of  that  deity.  It  is  adverted  to  by  Plato  in  the 
beginning  of  his  *  Theages '  under  that  title.  Harpocration  (voc. 
Baa-iXeLo^:  '^too)  speaks  of  the  two  porticoes  as  being  parallel  to  each 
other  (Trap'  dX\i]\as;),  and  Pausanias  describes  it  as  behind  (oTrurffev)  the 
Stoa  Basileius.  Its  site  near  the  Pompeium  is  further  fixed  by  a  passage 
in  Diogenes  Laertius  who,  in  hi^  life  of  Diogenes  says,  that  that  philo- 
sopher used  to  point  to  those  buildings  as  prepared  for  his  abode  by 
the  Athenians.*  The  stoa  had  some  celebrated  pictures.  Pausanias 
mentions  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods  from  which  it  seems  to  have  some- 
times taken  its  name.  On  the  further  wall  was  a  picture  representing 
Theseus,  with   personifications  of  Democracy  and  the  Demos.     This 

*  voc.  *EX6V^.  Zcvff.  •      *  ^eiKvvs  rriv  tov  Atoy  (rroap  Koi.  nofintiov 

*■*  Aristid.  Panath.  i.  125,  Jebb.  avr^     KaT€<ric€vaK€vai     (roits     * A^Btrpaiovi) 

^  Euagor.  200  c.  eVaiairao-^at.— lib.  vi.  §  22.     , 
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juxtaposition  shows  at  least  the  belief  of  the  Athenians  that  Theseus 
^as  the  founder  of  their  democracy ;  but  Pausanias  expresses  his  incre- 
dulity of  it,  and  thinks  that  the  opinion  was  derived  from  the  choruses 
and  tragedies  of  poets.  Another  picture,  representing  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  Pausanias  adverts  to  when  describing  that  city,^  where  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  copy.  It  represented  a  cavalry  engagement,  in 
-which  the  most  conspicuous  figures  were,  on  the  Athenian  side,  Gryllus, 
the  son  of  Xenophon,  and  on  that  of  the  Thebans,  Epaminondas.  All 
these  pictures  appear  to  have  been  painted  by  Euphranor.  Plutarch* 
mentions  the  picture  of  the  battle  and  that  of  Theseus  together  as  the 
work  of  that  artist ;  and  Eustathius^  says,  that  when  he  was  painting 
the  Twelve  Gods  in  the  portico  in  question  he  took  his  idea  of  Zeus 
from  accidentally  hearing,  when  passing  a  school,  those  noble  lines  of 
Homer : — 

?,  KOI  Kvaviji<Ttv  iir  o<f>pwri  v(v<t€  Kpoviav  • 

dfipp6a'i<u  d'  &pa  ;(airat  iv^pputvavro  nvcucTOs  ^ 

Kparos  aw*  aBaydroto,  k.t,\. 

"  This  said,  with  his  black  brows  he  to  her  noddwl, 
Wherewith  displayed  were  his  locks  divine; 
Olympus  shook  at  stirring  of  his  godhead, 
And  Thetis  from  it  jumped  into  the  brine. 

HOBBES. 

But  a  similar  story  is  told  of  Pheidias  and  his  statue  of  Zeus  at  Elis. 
Pliny  ^  also  alludes  to  these  pictures  as  being  the  work  of  Euphranor. 
We  learn  from  the  *  Phocica '  of  Pausanias,^  that  in  this  portico  of  Zeus 
were  once  suspended  the  shields  of  celebrated  warriors,  till  they  were 
carried  oflF  by  Sulla's  soldiers  after  the  capture  of  Athens. 

Euphranor  also  executed  the  statue  of  Apollo  Patrotjs,  which  stood 
in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  that  god,  for  he  was  a  sculptor  as  well  as 
a  painter.  Some  writers  have  indeed  thought  that  Pausanias  means 
here  a  picture  of  Apollo ;  but  deities  in  the  temples  dedicated  to  them 
were,  we  believe,  represented  exclusively  by  statues,  and  Pausanias 

»  viii.  0,  4.  '  *  H.  N.  xxxv.  129. 

«  De  Glor.  Athen.  t.  vii.  p.  363,  Reisko.  «  x.  21,  3. 

3  Ad  11.  I.  529. 
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couples  the  work  in  qnestion  with  the  ApoUos  of  Leochares  and  Calamis, 
who  were  undoubtedly  sculptors.  Apollo  Patrons,  the  reputed  ancestor 
of  the  Athenians  through  Ion,  was  the  same  as  the  Pythian  Apollo.^ 
The  statues  of  the  god  by  Leochares  and  Calamis  stood  before  the 
temple.  That  of  Calamis  represented  him  in  his  character  of  aXe^i/ccuco^, 
or  the  *  Averter  of  Evil  '—a  name  whi«h  he  obtained  from  averting,  by 
means  of  a  Delphic  oracle,  the  plague  which  infested  AthenQ  at  Ithe 
beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  archons,  when  elected, 
sacrificed  to  Apollo  Patrons  as  their  ancestral  god.^  An  altar  of  Apollo 
in  the  agora  most  probably  stood  before  this  temple.^ 

Next  followed  the  Metroum,  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods. 
Near  it  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  senate-house  of  the  Five  Hundred. 

The  worship  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  Rhea  at  Athens,  and  a  temple 
to  her  on  the  agora,  are  calculated  to  excite  surprise ;  but,  besides  the 
authority  of  Pausanias,  its  existence  is  also  testified  by  inscriptions.* 
Julian  (Orat.  v.)  says  that  the  Athenians  were  the  first  to  receive  this 
deity  in  Greece,  and  in  what  remote  times,  may  be  inferred  from  a  pas- 
sage in  Pausanias,*  from  which  we  learn  that  an  ancient  image  of  the 
goddess  in  Peloponnesus  was  referred  to  the  time  of  the  TantalidaB ;  that 
is,  to  time  out  of  mind.  Hence,  as  Curtius  remarks,*  there  is  no  occasion 
to  refer  the  introduction  of  the  worship  at  Athens  to  the  time  of  the 
Persian  wars,  with  Gerhard,  or,  with  Preller,  to  the  time  of  the  Peisis- 
tratidaB.'^  Curtius  thinks  that  the  Hellenes  may  have  brought  it  from 
Asia  Minor. 

In  the  Metroum  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Pheidias. .  -^schines 
confirms  the  position  of  the  Metroum  next  to  the  Bouleuterium.^  It 
was  a  place  of  deposit  not  only  for  laws,  psephismata,  and  other  public 

*  icaX«  Koi  t6v  'Att^XXo)  t6v  UvBiov^  hs  Reiske,  ix.  356). 
TTOTp^os  €Wi  rfi  9r($X€i. — Demosth.  Do  Cor.  *  See  Philologus,  SuppL  ii.  588  ;  Rbein. 

p.   274,   Heiske.      tavrS   bt   narp^ov  t6v  Mus.  xix.  301. 
'AttAXo)  rhv  VivBiov, — Aristid.  Panath.  t.  i.  *  iii.  22,  4. 

p.  112,  Jebb.  «  Att.  Stud.  ii.  58  sq. 

«  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Nub.  1470.    Cf.  '  Griech.  Myth.  i.  612. 

ad  Av.  1527.  *  irapa    rh    fiovXcvrripiov. — c.    Ctesipli. 


3  X.  Orat.  Vit.  Lycur.  8ub  fin.  (Plut.      p.  576,  Reiske. 
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records,*  but  also  for  wills,  accounts,  and  other  private  documents.* 
Hence  this  temple,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrons,  the  Bouleu- 
terium,  and  the  Tholos,  being  all  places  of  public  registration,  were 
called  the  "  Archiyes  "  (tA  afrxeicL)?  The  Lyceium  was  also  an  apx^lov^ 
and  contained  the  archives  of  the  polemarch.  We  hear  also  of  another 
called  the  Parasitium,  the  position  of  which  we  cannot  indicate ;  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  mentioned  in  an  inscription  in  the  Anaceium,  and 
in  a  regal  law.*  The  name  of  the  officer  (Parasites)  who  deposited  the 
first-fruits  of  the  sacred  corn  in  the  Parasitium  became  a  term  of 
reproach.  Three  inscriptions  havjng  reference  to  the  Metroum  have 
been  found  at  the  church  of  Hypapante,  opposite  the  north-west 
angle  of  the  Acropolis;'^  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  confirm  its 
position. 

The  Metroum  must  have  stood  at  the  north-eastern  foot  of  the 
Areiopagus,  as  appears  from  the  legend  of  a  Metragyrtes,^  who  was 
said  to  have  first  initiated  the  Athenian  women  in  the  worship  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods;  wherefore  the  Athenians  cast  him  headlong 
into  a  chasm  which  once  existed  here,  through  which  the  Eumenides 
were  fabled  to  have  descended.'  But  a  pestilence  having  supervened, 
they  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  expiate  their  act  by  building  a 
senate-house  at  the  spot,  making  an  enclosure  round  it,  and  dedicating 
the  whole  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  They  also  erected  a  statue  of 
the  Metragyrtes,  and  filled  up  the  chasm.^  From  this  legend  we  may 
infer  that  the  Metroum  was  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  Bouleuterium, 
and  the  story  was  probably  invented  to  explain  this  connexion.  The 
Metroum  appears  to  have  stood  at  the  corner  of  a  street  of  turning. 
We  infer  this  from  the  speech  of  ^schines  against  Timarchus,  which 
shows  that  there  was  a  street  or  road  at  it,  by  which  the  people  went 

*  ^schin.  1.  c.;Lyciirg.c.Leocr.  p.l84,         '  RangaW,   Ant.   Hell.  ii.  Nos.  1153- 
Reiske;  Photius  in  Mrjrp^.  1155. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  x.  16  et  ibi  Manage.  •  Metragyrtes  was  another  name  for  a 

*  Thus  theTholusis  described  as  t6wos      GalluSy  or  priest  of  Qrbele. 

Tiff   iv  ToU  dp^cioiff.      Bekk.    An.    Grtec.  ^  irayov    nap'    avrhv    x^^H^     bvaovrai 

p.  264.  X^o^off-— Eurip.  Electr.  1280. 

*  J.  Poll.  vi.  8.  35 ;  Athen.  vi.  27.  '  Photius  and  Ruidas,  voc.  Mnrpayvpnjr. 
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from  the  agora  to  the  Pnyx,^  and  which  must  consequently  have  run 
between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagns.  Again,  it  was  the  same 
road  which  led  up  to  the  Acropolis,  since  Arrian  says  that  the  statues 
of  Harmodins  and  AristogeitoH  stood  upon  it,  about  opposite  (/car- 
avTL/cpv  fia)uara)  the  Metroum.'  This  temple  no  doubt  faced  the  north, 
and  before  it  was  the  altar  at  which,  as  described  in  the  passage  from 
-^schines,  Pittalacus,  the  public  slave,  took  refuge.  The  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  therefore,  would  have  been  opposite  its 
eastern  side.  Inside  the  Metroum  was  a  large  earthenware  cask,  in 
which  Diogenes  was  said  to  have  liv^d.^ 

From  the  south-western  corner  of  the  agora  to  the  road  just 
mentioned,  leading  from  the  agora  to  the  Acropolis,  and  onwards  to 
the  Pnyx,  we  have,  therefore,  three  buildings  in  consecutive  order,  all 
facing  to  the  north — the  Stoa  Basileius,  the  temple  of  Apollo  Patrons, 
and  the  Metroum,  while  the  Stoa  of  Zeus  Eleutherius  lay  behind  the 
Basileius.  The  buildings  next  mentioned^  the  Bouleuterium  and  Tholus, 
are  no  longer  in  the  line,  but  face  to  the  east  and  to  the  road  already 
mentioned  leading  to  the  Acropolis  and  the  Pnyx.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  Pausanias  saying  that  the  statues  of  the  eponymous  heroes  which 
came  next  to  the  Tholus  were  higher  up  the  ascent  {dvwTepat),  cap.  5,  1). 
The  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Areiopagus  forms  a  kind  of  bay, 
leaving  plenty  of  room  for  these  structures ;  and  it  is  here,  indeed,  that 
Curtius  places  them,  though  he  arrives  there  in  a  very  different  manner. 

*  6  ThrraKoKos  epx^Tcu  yvfivbs  ds  ttjv  on  passing  the  Metroum  would  observe 

ayopav  Koi  KoBlCu  M  rhv  /3a>^6v  rbv  ttjs  the  suppliant  Pittalacus.    Hence  the  haste 

Mijrpos  rSiv  BtSiv  ^xKov  dc  avvdpofiovTos,  of  Hegesander  and  Timarchus  to  get  him 

olav  eta>6«  yiyv€(r3aiy  (jyo^rjSfVTes  o  re  'HiTy^-  from   the   altar,   and   out    of    the  agora. 

(ravbpos  koi  6  Tlfuipxos  prj  dvcucrjpvx^  avr&p  avaKr)pv\B^     means      only     '  should     be 

fi  pdiKvpia  tig  ncurav  Tijy  woXtv — firije*  d«  rumoured    about  *     (TTfpifiSrjros    yevijrati 

tKKkfjiria — Biova-i  irphs  rbvPcofihv  kol  avroi,  schol.  ad  loc). 

ic.r.X. — p.  84,  Reiske.     We  believe  that  *  koI  pvp  Kftvrai  ^ABrfpija-iv  iv  KepofuucS 

eV/7€i  here  is  usually  rendered  instabat,  *  a  ai  eXKoves  [of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton] 

meeting  of  the  ecclesia  ims  at  hand.'    But  '27  3yifi€v  €s  nSkiv,  KoravnKpv  iLoKiora  rov 

we  take  the  meaning  to  be  that  given  in  Mrjrpij^Vy  ov  ficucpav  r&v  £vdavcfM»ir  rov 

Reiske's  Index  Gra;c.  Msch. :  "coibat,  ad-  /3<o^oC.— Arrian,  Exped.  Alex.  iii.  16,  8. 
ventabat  in  forum  concio."    The  members  *  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  23. 

were  actually  proceeding  to  the  Pnyx,  and 
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In  the  BouLEUTEBiUM,  lying  next  to  the  Metrouin  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ascent,  was  an  ancient  wooden  image  {^oavov)  of  Zeus 
BoulsBus ;  an  Apollo,  the  work  of  Peisias,  and. a  statue  of  Demos,  or  the 
Athenian  people  personified,  and  prohably  deified,  by  Lyson.  Also 
pictures  of  some  Thesmothetse,  painted  by  Protogeaes  the  Caunian. 
The  portrait  of  Callippus,  who  led  the  Athenians  to  Thermopylae  to 
oppose  the  entrance  of  the  Gauls  into  Greece,  was  done  by  Olbiades,  an 
artist  who  seems  not  to  be  otherwise  known.  Pausanias  then  enters 
upon  a  long  digression  concerning  the  Gauls. 

In  the  Senate  House,  Zeus  Boulaeus  and  Athena  Boulaea  had  a  com- 
mon shrine  (iepov),  at  which  the  senators  sacrificed  on  entering,  an  act 
that  was  called  eunTripta  dvetv,  or  eUnTqpia  \nrep  riyi  ^ovXrj^  Upoiroielv} 
Here  was  also  an  altar  of  Hestia  (Vesta)  Boulaea,  by  whom  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  swear.     The  altar  served  as  a  refuge.^ 

Near  the  Bouleuterium  was  the  Tholus,  where  the  Prytanes  sacri- 
ficed (Pans*  5,  1).  It  was  a  round  building,  with  a  dome  of  stone,  and 
not  wood,  as  was  more  usual ;  and  hence  its  name,  from  its  likeness  to  a 
sort  of  conical  hat  called  OoKia?  All  that  Pausanias  thought  worth 
mentioning  in  it  were  some  small  silver  statues  (dyakfjuaTa)  of  gods. 

Still  further  up  stood  statues  of  the  ten  eponymous  heroes  of  the 
Attic  tribes.  The  Eponymi— for  so  they  are  called  substantively — 
comprised  Hippothoon,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alope ;  Antiochus,  son  of 
•  Heracles  and  Mideia ;  Ajax,  son  of  Telamon ;  and  from  among  the 
Athenians  themselves,  Leos,  who  sacrificed  his  daughters  for  the  public 
good;  Erechtheus,  who  conquered  the  Eleusinians  and  killed  their 
leader  Immaradus,  son  of  Eumolpus;  JEgeus;  Oineus,  the  bastard 
son  of  Pandion ;  and  Acamas,  one  of  the  children  of  Theseus.  Also 
Cecrops  and  Pandion ;  but  Pausanias  knew  not  how  to  rank  these,  or 
whether  they  were  the  first  or  second  of  the  name ;  upon  which  subject 


^  Anliphon  De  Choreut.  p.  789 ;  De-  Orat.  p.  328 ;    Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.   3,  52 ; 

mosth.  De  falsa  leg.  p.  400 ;  c.  Meid.  p.  552,  Hari)ocr.  voc.  BovXaia. 

Heiske ;  cf.  Petit,  Leg.  Att.  p.  275.  '  Tim.  Lex.  Plat,  in  voc. ;  Photius,  ib. ; 

*  Koi  rfiv  ^Eariav  €7r<»/iO(r€  rffv  BovXaiav,  Bekk.  An.  Grace,  i.  264. 
— .Esch.  Dc fal.  Leg.  p.  227,  Reiske ;  Vit.  X. 
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he  makes  a  short  digression.  To- these  ten  were  afterwards  added 
Attains  the  Mysian,  Ptolemy  the  Egyptian,  and  more  recently,  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  himself,  the  emperor  Hadrian, 

From  these  thirteen  Eponymi,  therefore,  we  have  the  tribes  Hippo- 
thoontis,  Antiochis,  Mantis,  Leontis,  Erecbthei's,  .^Sgeis,  (Eneis,  Aca- 
mantis,  Cecropis,  Pandionis,  Attalis,  Ptolemais,  Hadrianis.  It  does  not 
appear  from  Pausanias  whether  there  were  statues  here  of  the  last 
three  Eponymi. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Solon,  laws  to  be  proposed  in  the  assembly  were 
written  on  tablets  and  exhibited  before  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  for 
the  inspection  of  the  people.^  Here,  also,  were  posted  up  the  names  of 
those  drawn  for  military  service  abroad.* 

Pausanias  devotes  his  next  two  chapters  to  an  account  of  Ptolemy 
and  Attains,  and  does  not  resume  his  description  of  the  city  till  c.  8, 
s.  3.  After  the  statues  of  the  Eponymi  came  some  images  of  gods ; 
among  them  of  Amphiaraus,  the  mode  of  whose  deification  is  related 
further  on  (c.  34,  2),  viz.  that  he  was  swallowed  up  with  his  chariot  by 
the  earth  as  he  was  flying  from  Thebes;^  a  fable  derived  probably  from 
the  place  called  Harma.  He  had  a  temple  at  Oropus,  whose  inhabitants 
were  the  first  to  deify  him,  with  a  white  marble  statue  and  an  altar, 
which,  as  it  was  of  a  rather  singular  kind,  we  will  here  describe.  It 
was  divided  into  five  compartments,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Apollo  Pasan ;  another  to  heroes  and  their  wives ; 
a  third  to  Hestia,  Hermes,  Amphiaraus,  and  his  son  Amphilochus ;  a 
fourth  to  Aphrodite,  Panaceia,  laso*  (a  daughter  of  Amphiaraus),  Hy- 
gieia,  and  Athena  Paionia ;  whilst  the  fifth  and  last  was  devoted  to  the 
Nymphs,  to  Pan,  and  the  rivers  Achelous  and  Cephissus. 

*  Amphilochus,  who  here  plays  only  a  subordinate  part,  seems  however 
to  have  cast  his  father  into  the  shade,  and  to  have  ultimately  usurped 
all  the  honours  of  the  temple;  for  Livy,  in  describing  the  visit  of 

1  Andoc.  De  Myst.  p.  40;  Demosth.  c.  '  Cf.  ApoUod.  iii.  6,  8. 

Lept.  p.  485 ;  id.  c.  Timocr.  p.  705  ;  Phot.  *  Panaceia    and  laso  are  also  coupled 

voc.  €irtaWfjjoi ;  Siiid.  voc.  dpxo>v.  together  in  the  '  Plutus '  of  Aristophanes, 

»  Schol.  Aristoph.  Pac.  1183.  v.  701  sq. 
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^milius  Paxdlus  to  Oropus,  mentions  only  him  as  the  object  of  worship.^ 
Bayle  indeed  ^Amphilochus,  note  C.)  charges  Livy  with  being  mistaken ; 
but  at  all  events,  from  Pansanias'  own  showing,  Amphilochns  was  in 
more  repnte  than  his  father;  for  he  tells  us  that  an  altar  had  been 
erected  to  him  at  Athens,  and  that  he  had  an  oracle  at  Mallos  in 
Cilicia,  considered  the  most  truthful  of  the  age.  Both  Livy  and 
Pausanias  say  that  the  temple  had  a  fountain  near  it ;  but,  according 
to  the  latter,  it  only  served  for  convalescents  to  throw  gold  and  silver 
coins  into ;  which  doubtless  soon  emerged  from  its  depths. 

Next  to  Amphiaraiis  was  a  statue  of  Eirene,  or  Peace,  bearing  in  her 
arms  her  son  Plutus.  The  reading  of  the  MSS.  here  is  Pluto  (llXovTcova) ; 
but  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (ix.  16,  1),  reverts  to  this  statue,  and 
says  that  Cephisodotus,  the  brother  of  Phocion's  wife,^  who  executed  this 
statue,  did  as  well  in  representing  Eirene  vnth  Plutus,  as  the  maker  of  a 
statue  at  Thebes,  who  represented  him  nursed  by  Tyche,  or  Fortune. 
Plutus  and  Pluto,  however,  were  nearly  allied  not  only  in  their  names 
but  also  in  their  attributes.  Aristophanes  confounds  them  in  his 
'  Plutus;'^  and  Posidonius  and  Demetrius  Phalereus,  treating  of  the 
Attic  and  Spanish  mines,  speak  of  Pluto  as  equivalent  to  Plutus.^  Near 
this  image  probably  stood  the  altar  which  the  Athenians  erected  to 
Eirene  after  the  peace  procured  by  Cimon;^  or,  according  to  Nepos,® 
after  the  naval  victory  of  Timotheus  over  the  Lacedaemonians. 

Here  also  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Lycurgus,  the  orator ;  of  Callias, 
who  according  to  the  prevalent  opinion  at  Athens,  made  the  peace  with 
Artaxerxes ;  and  of  Demosthenes,  the  work  of  Polyeuctus.^  That  of 
Demosthenes  stood  near  the  irepurxplviarfia  and  the  altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods;^  and  as  Pausanias  (c.  8, 5)  also  says  that  it  stood  near  the  temple 
of  Ares,  all  these  must  have  been  neighbouring  objects.  The  statue 
of  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  stood  with  the  palms  of  *the  hands 
reversed,  or  upwards,  and  the  fingers  rather  closed,  as  appears  from  the 

1  lib.  xlv.  27.  *  Hut.  Cim.  13. 

«  Plut.  Phoc.  19.  «  Timolh.  c.  2. 

\  V.  727,  ubi  V.  scholia.  '^  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  367,  Reiskc. 

*  Apud  Strab.  iii.  p.  H7.  *  Ibid. 
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anecdote  of  the  soldier  who  hid  his  money  in  them,  which  was  further 
concealed  by  the  dropping  of  the  leaves  of  the  plane  tree  which  stood 
oyer  it/  We  see  from  this  that  the  agora  was  not  bare  of  trees ;  indeed 
to  plant  planes  in  it  was  considered  a  meritiDrious  work,  and  was  ennme- 
rated  among  the  benefactions  of  Cimon.* 

Pausanias  has  omitted  to  speak  of  the  Altab  of  the  Twelve  Gods. 
It  was  dedicated  by  Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias ;  but  the  Athenians 
by  subsequently  enlarging  the  altar,  obliterated  the  original  inscrip- 
tion.® Like  the  umbilicus  on  the  Eoman  forum,  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  standard  point  for  measuring  distances.  Herodotus  records 
the  distance  of  Pisa  from  it;*  and  in  an  inscription  is  recorded  the 
distance  to  Peirseeus.* 

The  Temple  of  Abes  must  doubtless  have  been  upon  the  hill  which 
bore  his  name ;  and  the  foundations  of  a  small  temple  may  still  be 
observed  on  the  side  of  it,  beneath  the  spot  where  the  Areiopagites  took 
their  seats.  As  their  place  of  meetii;ig  was  on  the  summit  of  the  Areio- 
.pagus,  in  an  unenclosed  place  in  the  open  air,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
rope-railing  or  Trepcaxoipiarfia,  before-mentioned,  was  intended  to  prevent 
the  profanation  by  unhallowed  feet  of  so  revered  a  spot.  Bursian^ 
thinks  it  was  the  spot  marked  off  for  the  purpose  of  ostracism.'  But 
surely  an  act  so  seldom  resorted  to  would  scarcely  have  had  a  spot  con- 
stantly appropriated  to  it;  and  the  word  used  by  Plutarch  is  not 
irepiOT'xpivtaijba  but  Spv<f>aKray  a  '  railing '  or  '  lattice.'  On  this  subject, 
however,  we  need  say  nothing  more  at  present,  as  we  shall  come  again, 
with  Pausanias,  to  the  Areiopagus,  a  description  of  which  closes 
another  tour. 

Besides  the  statue  of  Ares,  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  there  were  in  the 
temple  two  statues  of  Aphrodite,  an  Athena  executed  by  Locrus,  a 
Parian,  and  an  Enyo,  or  Bellona,  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles.     Round 

*  I'lut.  Demosth.  31.  »  Boeckh,  C.  I.  No.  525 ;  Leake,  i.  p.  435. 
■  Idem,  Cim.  13  ;  cf.  Aristoph.  Frag.          •  Geogr.  v.  Griechenl.  t.  i.  p.  281. 

No.  162.  ^  Referring  to  Plut.  Arist.  7 ;  Vit.  X. 

»  lliucyd.  vi.  54,  Orat.  p.  847  ;  Poll.  viii.  20  ;    Etym.  M. 

*  lib.  ii.  7.  349. 
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about  the  temple  were  statues  of  Heracles,  Theseus,  and  Apollo,  binding 
his  hair  with  a  fillet.^  Besides  these  diyinities  there  were  also  some 
statues  of  men ;  as  Galades,  or  Galliades,  an  Athenian  legislator,  and 
Pindar;  who,  for  having  lauded  the  Athenians  in  one  of  his  odes, 
received  from  them  this  and  other  rewards.  Of  the  Calades  or  Galliades 
here  mentioned,  but  little  seems  to  be  known.  Meursius  ^  thinks  he 
was  a  caricaturist  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxv.  113) ;®  but  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  Athenians  should  have  erected  a  statue  to  an  artist  of  that 
kind  in  so  conspicuous  a  place.  In  fact  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
artist  whatsoever  obtained  the  honour  of  a  statue.  We  take  the  view 
of  Palmerius  to  be  the  best,  who  reads  KaWto&y?,  and  thinks  that  he 
was  the  archon  eponymus  in  the  year  in  which  Xerxes  invaded  Attica 
(b.g.  480).  This  would  agree  with  his  being  described  as  a  legislator. 
According  to  the  pseudo-xEschines  in  the  Epistle  before  cited  (p.  2Q6), 
the  statue  of  Pindar  was  a  bronze  one,  draped,  and  represented  the  bard 
in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  lyre  in  his  hands  and  on  his  knees  an  open 
book.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  description  may  have  been  taken 
from  some  better-informed  author. 

Pausanias  has  now  finished  his  account  of  the  objects  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  the  Acropolis  and  Pnyx,  as  far  up  as 
the  temple  of  Ares ;  and  he  therefore  crosses  over  to  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which,  he  says,  were  not  very  far  off  (ov  iroppao). 
That  he  may  have  passed  over  some  objects  which  stood  higher  up  than 
these  is  sufficiently  probable.  We  have  seen  that  Arrian,  in  a  passage 
before  cited  (p.  212),  mentions  an  altar  op  the  Eudakemi,  from  which 
the  statues  in  question  were  not  far  distant ;  but  this  altar  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias.  The  Eudanemi  appear  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
heralds  connected  with  the  ceryces  of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  for 

*  Leake  translates  (p.  116) :  "  having  was  binding  his  own  hair—a  picturesque 
his  head  bound  with  a  fillet " ;  which  would  attitude  1  He  is  said  to  have  done  so  afier 
imply  another  figure  binding  it ;  unless,  slaying  the  Python, 
indeed,  he  merely  means  that  there  was  a  "  Ceram.  Gem.  c.  9,  He  would  read :  bs 
fillet  round  his  head.  But  dvabov/xtpos,  we  Xtytrai  icw/xovy  ypa^as :  "  qui  dicitur  corn- 
take  it,  is  the  middle  participle  (avabov-  mcssationes  pinxisse." 
luvos  rmviq,  r^y  Kottirjv),  and  means  that  he  ^  Where,  however,  we  read  *  Calates.* 
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Arrian  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  adds  that  whoever  has  been  initiated 
at  Eleusis  knows  the  altar  of  Eudanemus  on  the  floor  there.^  Enda- 
nemns  was  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  a  nymph ;  and  according  to  Hesy- 
chius  (in  voc.)  the  name  was  an  Attic  form  equivalent  to  *'A77€Xo9,  *  a 
messenger.'  Angelus  also  was  the  name  of  a  son  of  Poseidon  among  the 
Samians,^  and  doubtless  the  same  whom  the  Athenians  called  Euda- 
nemus. The  Eudanemi  would  seem  to  have  been  his  descendants,  and 
like  many  other  Athenian  families,  to  have  held  an  hereditary  hierar- 
chical office. 

The  STATUES  OF  Habmodius  and  Abistooeiton  bring  us  back  to  the 
line  which  Pausanias  had  quitted  in  order  to  describe  the  objects  lying 
upon  the  road  to  the  right,  leading  to  the  Acropolis  and  Pnyx.  Whether 
these  objects  could  be  strictly  said  to  be  on  the  agora  may  admit  of 
question ;  but  at  all  events  they  were  so  near  and  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  it,  as  to  be  properly  comprised  in  the  same  tour.  The 
statues  of  the  tyrannicides  appear  to  have  been  regarded  with  a  parti- 
cular veneration.  From  an  inscription  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  Finlay,* 
it  appears  that  no  other  statue  was  allowed  to  be  placed  by  their  side, 
and  we  must  therefore  conceive  them  to  have  stood  comparatively 
isolated.  There  would  appear  however  to  have  been  two  pairs  of  them ; 
for  Pausanias  says  that  the  modern  ones  were  the  work  of  Gritias,  and 
that  the  more  ancient  were  made  by  Antenor.  The  latter,  which  were 
first  erected  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidae  (b.c.  510),  had  been 
carried  off  by  Xerxes,  but  were  restored  by  or^er  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  at  Susa ;  the  order,  however,  appears  not  *to  have  been 
executed  till  after  his  death,  by  Seleucus,^  or,  according  to  Pausanias 
here,  by  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  It  appears  from  the  Marmor 
Oxoniense  that  the  second  pair  was  erected  in  b.c.  478,*  and  that 
Nesiotes  had  been  concerned  in  their  execution.     The  rule,  however, 

*  oaT«£i€/A€fivi;TatTaiy^«aiV€V'E\«;<rii't,      *  Athens,' p.  91. 
otSc  Tov  Evbavffiov  fiafiov  inl  rov  bantdov  *  App.  1.  c.  and  vii.  19,  2. 

gyra. — Alex.  Anab.  iii.  16,  8.  *  Apud  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  117.  Cf.  Lucian, 


'  Paiisan.  vii.  4,  6.  Philopseud.  18. 

'  Given    by  Dr.   Wordsworth    in    his 
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about  placing  no  other  statues  close  to  those  of  the  tyrannicides,  seems 
on  some  extraordinary  occasions  to  have  been  violated.  Thus  gilded 
statues  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  in  chariots,  were  erected  near 
(irXajaiov)  them ;  ^  whilst  bronze  ones  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  placed 
actually  by  their  side  {irapdy  the  yery  word  of  the  inscription)  as  having 
emulated  the  noble  action  of  the  Athenian  patriots.^  These,  however, 
had  no  doubt  been  removed  on  the  accession  of  Augustus,  and  those  of 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  probably  disappeared  long  before,  as 
Pausanias  mentions  none  of  them. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  (c.  8,  6)  at  the  ancient  and  original  Odeixtm, 
which,  as  we  have  shown  in  an  appendix  (No.  1),  lay  at  this  spot,  and 
not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  outside  the  walls,  on  the  banks  of  the 
nissus.  Before  it  were  statues  of  several  of  the  Ptolemies,  who  had 
been  good  benefactors  to  the  Athenians.  Next  to  these  stood  Philip, 
and  his  son  Alexander,  and  Lysimachus,  Alexander's  spear-bearer 
(c.  9,  4  sq.).  On  the  motion  of  Demades,  the  Athenians  had  voted 
divine  honours  to  Philip,  who  appears  to  have  been  adored  as  a  god  at 
Cynosarges.*  According  to  -^lian,*  Demades  even  proposed  that  Alex- 
ander should  be  made  the  thirteenth  god ;  an  idea  which  exceeded  the 
bounds  even  of  Athenian  servility,  and  for  which  the  orator  was  fined 
100,  or  as  Athenaeus  more  probably  says,**  ten  talents.  The  Athenians, 
however,  appear  to  have  voted  that  he  should  be  called  Dionysus ;  who 
was  not  one  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  and  whose  name  was  sometimes 
lightly  bestowed ;  as  for  instance  on  Antinous.  But  Alexander  was 
not  content  with  that  title,  and  further  required  to  be  called  Sarapis.® 
A  statue  of  Pyrrhus  appears  also  to  have  stood  near  the  Odeium  (c.  11, 1). 
Within  the  entrance  was  a  fine  statue  of  Dionysus,  besides  other  things 
worth  seeing  (c.  14,  1). 

The  Odeium  was  constructed  before  the  theatre  was  in  existence, 
and  was  intended  for  the  recitations  of  rhapsodists  and  the  performances 

*  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  46.  Arte  Rhet.  cap.  ircpt  irpooifiiov. 
«  Dio  Cass,  xlvii.  20.  *  V.  H.  v.  12. 

'  Demades  vnep  rrjs  doibtKcurias,  t.  iv.  '  lib.  vi.  58. 

p.  268,  Reiske,  compared  wiih  Apsiues  De         •  Diog.  La6rt.  vi.  63. 
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of  citharcBclists.^  It  was  therefore  probably  made  in  the  time  of  Hip- 
parchns,  son  of  Peisistratns,  who,  according  to  Plato,  first  introdnced  at 
Athens  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  caused  the  rhapsodists  to  recite  them 
during  the  Panathensea,  relieving  one  another  by  turns;  a  practice 
which  still  continued  to  exist  in  Plato's  time.^  Both  Hesychius  and 
the  scholiast  on  the  *  Wasps '  of  Aristophanes  (y.  1104),  call  theOdeinm 
a  T07ro9,  or  '  place ' ;  and  the  latter  adds,  "  resembling  a  theatre " 
{0eaTpoeiZri<;) ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  was  not  constructed  with 
the  regularity  and  perfection  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre.  Forchhammer 
obseryes^  that  Suidas  confounds  this  Odeium  with  that  of  Pericles  ;  and 
it  may  be  added  that  Meursius  ^  confounds  all  three ;  that  is,  the  later 
one  of  Herodes  Atticus  also.  Forchhammer  also  justly  remarks  that  an 
elaborate  building  like  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  could  not  justly  be 
called  a  place.  The  ancient  one  must  haye  been  of  very  considerable 
size,  as,  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty,  the  hoplites,  numbering  about  3000, 
and  the  cavalry,  were  ordered  to  assemble  in  it ;  whilst  on  another  occa- 
sion the  cavalry  slept  in  it,  with  their  horses.^  In  these  later  times, 
and  after  the  building  of  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  it  seems  to  have  been 
converted,  at  least  occasionally,  into  a  storehouse  for  corn,  and  an  office 
for  the  (nTO(f>v\aKe:  and  fierpovofioL.^ 

Near  this  spot  and  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  was 
an  Orchestra  used  on  festivals  for  choric  dances  and  more  especially, 
we  may  suppose,  before  the  theatre  was  built.'  This  increases  the  pro- 
bability that  the  Odeium  also  was  at  this  spot ;  for  it  was  natural  that 
these  places  for  public  spectacles  and  recreation  should  have  been 
placed  near  one  another,  and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  We  may 
conjecture  also  that  it  was  round  this  orchestra  that  the  wooden 
THEATRE  was  crcctcd,  which  by  its  fall  occasioned  the  building  of  the 
stone  one  at  the  Acropolis.     That  this  structure  was  in  the  agora,  we 

*  Hesych.  in  voc.  •  Demosth.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918 ;  c.  Ne«r. 

*  See  the  Hipparchus,  p.  228  (i.  2,  238,      1362  sq. ;  Poll.  viii.  33. 

Bekk.).  ^  'Opx^crrpa*  T6nos  inL<^avr)s  ttg  wavrfyv^ 

'  Topographic,  p.  41.  pw,    tvBa    'Apfwdiov    kqI   ^Apiaroytirovos 

*  Ceram.  Grem.  c.  xi.  ct^di/cs. — Tim.  Lex.  Plat.  ^Opxfjarpa  •  wpa- 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  s.  9  and  24.  rov  iicKriOri  eV  rg  ayopa, — Phot.  Lex. 
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know  from  Photius.*  Near  it  was  a  black  poplar  tree,  from  which  a 
distant  view  of  the  stage  conld  be  obtained  over  the  heads  of  the  spec- 
tators seated  on  the  scaffolding.  This  poplar  is  also  identified  as  having 
been  in  the  agora  by  Hesychius,  who  says  that  it  was  customary  for 
those  remote  spectators  to  suspend  little  tablets  on  it.^  Hence  "  a  view 
from  the  poplar  "  {alyelpov  d^aoi  dea  Trap'  airyeipai)  became  proverbial  for 
a  bad  and  cheap  position  ;^  a  passage  moreover  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude, that  seats  on  the  scaffolding  had  to  be  paid  for  at  a  price  which 
kept  out  the  vulgar.  We  might  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
that  the  poplar  was  on  rising  ground,  eveii  if  we  had  not  the  express 
testimony  of  Suidas  to  that  effect,*  and  it  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  rising  ground,  if  not  on  the  cliff,  at  the  ijorth-west  extremity  of  the 
Acropolis.  We  see  from  the  practice  of  Pausanias,  that  it  was 
customary  to  speak  of  these  neighbouring  spots  as  in  the  agora,  though 
not  precisely  upon  it.  If  we  have  rightly  fixed  the  locality  of  these 
objects,  the  poplar  must  also  have  been  near  the  Odeium;  and  we 
think  that,  with  a  slight  emendation,  we  may  claim  for  this  view  also, 
the  authority  of  the  lexicographers.  Hesychius  says  that  the  poplar 
was  near  the  hierum,  or  temple  {irX.'qartov  rod  Upov)J^  This  absurd  and 
meaningless  way  of  speaking  can  of  course  arise  only  from  a  corruption 
of  the  text,  as  the  commentators  are  unanimously  agreed.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  only  emendation  proposed  is  that  of  Meursius,*  who  would 
read  irkr^a-lov  rov  Ixplov—prope  tahviatum.  But  he  should  have  given  us 
an  example  of  Uptov  in  the  singular ;  which  we  do  not  think  is  to  be 
found.  We  would  read  :  irXrjaiov  rov  'ilSelov,  '  near  the  Odeium.'  It 
matters  not  that  Suidas  has  the  same  reading  as  Hesychius ;  for  the 
article  of  that  late  and  blundering  lexicographer  is  a  mere  verbatim 


^  "iKpia  '  TO,  iv  rjj  dyop^t  d<l>*  2>p  iBeSavro  Btapia  *  fiaxpoSev  yap  ^v,  Koi  €v»vov  (?)  6 

Toifs  /iiowo-uxKovs  dy&vos  wpiv  ^  KaTaa-K€V'  ronos  cVoXf  iro. — Hesych. 
aaBijvai  t6  cV  Atovvtrov  Biarpov,  *  aiynpos  yap  ejrdv<a  ^v   rov  Bedrpov. 

*  €«  Trjs  iv  tJ  dyopq.  alytipov  ra  iriudiaa  Sub  'Att'  alytlpov  ^ca. 
ff^trroi/  oi  taxoroi.     Sub  'Air*  aiytiptov.  •  Sub  kly^lpav  Bia* 

'  Bia  irap'  a2y(tp<jf,  ronog  aiytipov  cxo>v,  *  A  tt.  Lect.  iv.  33. 

oB€V  iB€0»pOV»  •  tVTtkffS  dc  (doiC€t  VI  €VT(vB(P 
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transcript  from  Hesychins.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  this  orchesiara, 
and  we  may  probably  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  had  disappeared  before 
he  visited  Athens. 

Near  the  Odeinm  was  the  Enkeagbunus  (c.  14, 1),  or  fountain  fitted  np 
with  nine  pipes  by  Peisistratus,  as  we  have  before  obseryed.  Pausanias 
here  remarks  that  this  was  the  only  spring  {irriyTj)  in  the  city,  though 
there  were  many  wells;  but  he  afterwards  mentions  another  spring 
near  the  same  place  and  the  grotto  of  Pan  (c.  28,  4),  and  a  fountain 
(fcpi^vT))  at  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
As  he  couples  the  Enneacrunus  with  the  (fypeara,  or  wells,  the  water  of 
which  was  used  for  drinking,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  water  of  the 
other  two  which  he  mentions  was  not  potable ;  and  that  he  therefore 
excludes  them  from  his  computation.  And  indeed  at  present  the 
springs  at  the  Acropolis  are  of  a  brackish  nature,  with  the  exception  of 
one  just  at  this  spot  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Clepsydra;  which, 
however,  may  not  improbably  have  been  connected  with  the  Ennea- 
crunus. •  We  will  say  more  on  this  subject  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  Clepsydra. 

Above  the  Enneacrunus  was  a  temple  of  Demeteb  and  Core,  and 
another  of  Treptolemus,  with  a  statue  of  him.  From  the  word  '  above ' 
(vTrep),  we  may  infer  that  Pausanias  is  now  under  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  and  that  the  temples  in  question  stood 
on  the  shelving  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  and  therefore  rather 
higher  than  the  fountain,  which  lay  more  northwards.  He  begins 
to  relate  the  legend  of  Triptolemus,  but  is  deterred  from  finishing  it 
by  religious  scruples  occasioned  by  a  dream,  and  refrains  from  saying 
more  about  the  temple,  which,  though  at  Athens,  was  called,  he  says, 
the  Eleusinium. 

From  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  therefore,  it  appears  that  this 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  called  the  Eleusinium,  lay  above  the  Ennea- 
crunus and  under  the  Acropolis ;  and .  this  last  site  for  it  is  confirmed 
by  Clemens  and  Arnobius.^      Can  anything  be  plainer  ?    On  the  other 

^  ^fifidpabos  dc  6  EiffioKirov  koI  Aaiipas      V7r6     r^    aKpowokti     Kdcridevvrai. — Clem. 
ovxi  cV  T^  Tr€piP6\a  rov  *E\tvcrtviov,  tov      Protrept.  p.  13.     **  Doeiras  et  Immaradus 
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hand,  how  can  those  who  hold  that  the  Enneacmnns  was  at  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  Eleusinium  neaf  it,  explain  away  these  passages  of  three  irre- 
proachable authorities,  which  affirm  that  the  Eleusinium  was  close 
under  the  Acropolis?  Forchhatomer,  in  part,  prudently  avoids  the 
problem,  by  ignoring  Clemens  and  Arnobius;  whilst  with  regard  to 
Pausanias,  he  simply  denies  that  it  appears  from  his  words  that  any  of 
the  temples  was  identical  with  the  Eleusinium.^  But  this  fact  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  dispute.  Having  mentioned  the  temple  and  image  of 
Triptolemus  at  the  end  of  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  (c.  14),  Pau- 
sanias proceeds  in  the  second  section  to  give  an  account  of  him,  but 
stops  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  it ;  observing  that  he  was  hindered 
by  a  vision  from  saying  more  about  this  temple,  which  was  called  the 
Eleusinium.  And  he  then  commences  the  third  section  by  saying: 
"  Before  this  temple,  which  has  the  statue  of  Triptolemus,"  &c.,^  thus 
clearly  showing  that  he  has  been  all  along  speaking  of  one  and  the  same 
temple,  and  leaving  no  pretext  for  disputing  that  the  Eleusinium,  and 
the  temple  of  Triptolemus,  were  identical.  Leake,  in  his  first  edition, 
rightly  perceived  this,  and  consequently  consistently,  though  wrongly, 
fixed  the  Eleusinium,  together  with  the  temple  of  Demeter,  &c.,  at  the 
Ilissus,  in  conformity  with  the  theory  which  places  the  Enneacrunus 
there.  Staggered,  however,  apparently,  by  the  passages  of  Clemens  and 
Arnobius,  which  so  evidently  fix  the  Eleusinium  under  the  Acropolis, 
and  disregarding  the  authority  of  Pausanias  as  to  its  identity  with  the 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  he  in  his  second  edition'  placed  it,  as  a  separate 
and  substantive  hierum,  in  the  cavern  in  the  east  side  of  the  Acropolis ! 
A  most  unfortunate  choice  !    For  even  admitting  the  possibility  that  it 


fratrcs  (conditi  scribuntur)  in   Eleusinii  ^  Topographic,  p.  48. 

consepto,  quod  civitati  subjectum  est." —  '  irp6a'<a  bt  Uvai  fu  ci>pfirf^€vov  roOdc  tov 

Amob.  adv.  Gentes,  vi.  p.  193,  Malre.   Also  \6yov,  Koi  &n6(ra  i^riyrjiriv  fx'*  ^^  'A^^i/j/o-iy 

in  an  inscription  discovered  not  very  long  Up6v,  ica\ovfi€vov  bt  'EXcvo-moi^,  iirtaxfv 

ago  :  €v  'EX€v<r€*vi^  ry  vrro  rj   n^fi. —      o^fns  oveiparof s.  3.    irph  rov  paov 

Pliilistor,  ii.  p.  239.     In  such  cases  vnb  rtf  rovd^  €v6a  kcli  tov  Tpiitrokffiov  t6  itydXfxa, 

TToXti  means  directly  under,  or  on  the  side  jc.r.X. — cap.  14. 

of  the  hill.  '  vol.  ii.  p.  296. 
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can  be  thus  separated  from  the  temples  of  Triptolemns  and  of  Demeter 
and  Gore,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  a  teftiple  so  important  and 
so  venerated,  with  statues  in  and  before  it,  should  have  been  thrust 
into  this  dark  and  gloomy  hole ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not,  appears 
indisputably  from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  Panathenaic  procession, 
the  ship  with  the  peplus  went  round  it ;  a  feat  which  could  not 
have  been  performed  had  this  cavern  been  the  temple.  Yet  in  spite  of 
these  plain  and  palpable  difficulties,  Curtius,  in  his  most  recent  topo- 
graphical work,^  also  places  the  Eleusinium  under  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Acropolis,  though  not  indeed,  like  Leake,  in  the  grotto.  Such 
are  the  errors  and  inconsistencies  into  which  they  who  place  the  Ennea- 
crunus  with  its  adjoining  objects  at  the  Ilissus,  must  necessarily  fall. 

Before  the  Eleusinium  was  the  image  of  a  brazen  ox  being  led  to 
sacrifice.  Here  also  was  a  seated  statue  of  Epimenides  of  Gnossus, 
who  is  said  to  have  slept  forty  years. 

The 'Eleusinium  appears  to  have  been  accounted  one  of  the  holiest 
places  in  Athens,  and  to  have  been  ranked  in  this  respect  with  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Theseium.  Plutarch^  mentions  these  three  places 
together  as  worthy  of  the  highest  reverence ;  and  it  was  the  same  three 
from  which,  on  account  of  their  superior  sanctity,  the  country  people 
were  excluded  when  they  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.^  It  was  forbidden,  under  the  penalty  of  1000 
drachms,  to  carry  the  suppliant  olive-branch  {t/cenfpia)  into  the  Eleu- 
sinium and  place  it  on  the  altar ;  that  it  was  death  without  trial  appears 
to  be  a  false  assertion.  The  day  after  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  had 
been  celebrated  at  Eleusis  the  senate  met  in  the  Eleusinium  for  the 
trial  of  any  crimes  committed  during  their  celebration,  and  the  for- 
bidding of  a  suppliant  bough  to  be  brought  thither  seems  to  imply  that 
their  judgment  was  inexorable.*  It  may,  perhaps,  be  some  confirma- 
tion of  the  site  of  the  Eleusinium,  that  the  little  metropolitan  church 

^  See  his  plan  of  the  agora  at  p.  55  of  the  '  Thucyd.  ii.  17. 

Eriautemder  Text  -to  his  seven  maps  of  *  See  Andoc.  De  M3-st.  t.  iv.  p.  55  Hqq. 

Athens.  Hcisko. 

'  De  Exil.  viii.  p.  394,  Reiskc. 
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situated  towards  the  extremity  of  the  agora,  contains  some  Elensiniac 
bas-reliefs.^ 

Simon,  a  great  master  of  the  equestrian  art,  had  set  up  before  the 
Eleusinium  a  bronze  horse,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  an  equestrian  statue 
of  himself,  on  the  base  of  which  were  inscribed  the  titles  of  his  works.^ 
On  festival  days  Xenophon  would  have  the  cavalry  proceed  round  the 
agora,  beginning  at  the  HermsB  and  making  the  circuit  of  the  various 
shrines,  in  honour  of  the  gods.  When  they  had  completed  the  circuit 
and  got  back  to  the  Hermse,  then  he  would  have  them  start  again  in 
squadrons  of  tribes,  and  gallop  as  far  as  the  Eleusinium.^  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  it  must  have  stood  in  an  open  space  and  at  the 
extremity  of  the  agora,  as  we  have  placed  it.  The  only  object  which 
Pausanias  sets  beyond  it  is  the  little  temple  of  Eucleia,  built  from  the 
Persian  spoils,  to  which  we  have  adverted  elsewhere.  Here,  then,  was 
the  termination  of  the  agora,  even  if  the  last  two  or  three  objects  could 
properly  be  called  on  it ;  and  a  line  drawn  about  due  north  from  this 
spot  will  cut  the  gateway  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  which  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  new  Boman  market-place,  lying  to  the  east  of  the 
ancient  one. 

Here  Pausanias  terminates  his  fiarst  walk  within  the  city,  and  his 
description  of  the  objects  on  the  southern  side  of  the  agora. 

*  RangaW  in  Mem.  dell'  Inst.  1865,      H.  N.  xxxiv.  76. 
p.  360.  »  De  Off,  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  2, 

'  Xenoph.  De  re  eq.  i.  1 ;  xi.  6 ;  Plin. 
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CHAPTER  Vra. 

'ITie  HephsBsteium  —  Col  onus  Agoraeus — Aphrodite  Urania — Amazoneium  —  Pseudo- 
Theseium — PoecilS  Stoa— Hermro  —  Hermes  Agoraeus  —  Poecile  described  —  The 
Stoics — Altar  of  Mercy — Old  and  new  Agora — Aphrodite  Pandemus — Propylfleum 
of  Athena  Archegetis — Leocoreium — Temenos  of  ^acus — Statues— Agrippeium — 
Stoa  of  Attalus — Rostra — Boundaries  of  Roman  agora — Appearance  of  the  ancient 
agora  —  Oil  market — Hadrian's  facade — Its  destination — ^Tower  of  the  Winds — 
Ptolemaeum — Theseium — ^Diogeneium— Anaceium — Temple  of  Aglaunis — ^Pryta- 
neium — Field  of  hunger. 

To  commence  his  second  tour,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  Stoa  Basileios, 
and  proceeds  from  that  point  to  describe  the  objects  on  the  west  and 
north  sides  of  the  market-place.  Some  of  these,  like  the  temple  of 
Ares,  &c.,  on  the  south  side,  were  not  exactly  in  the  agora,  but  they 
were  so  immediately  adjacent  to  it  as  to  appear  to  form  part  of  it,  and 
thus  naturally  belong  to  its  description.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
objects  on  the  rising  ground  which  flanks  the  western  side  of  the  agora, 
and  on  which  stands  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus.  The  first  object 
which  Pausanias  mentions  here  is  the  Heph^esteittm,  or  temple  of 
Hephaestus,  which,  he  says,  lay  above  the  agora  and  the  Stoa  Basileios.^ 
And  that  it  was  really  on  a  height  appears  also  from  a  passage  in  the 
«paech  of  Andocides  concerning  the  Mysteries,  where  he  says  that 
Diocl^ides,  seeing  Euphemus  sitting  in  the  Chalceium,  and  leading  him 
!ujp  (dvar/arycov)  to  the  Hephaesteium,  began  to  tell  his  story.^  We  should 
always  reeoUect,  moreover,  that  in  ancient  times  this  height  must  have 
been  much  xdcxb  marked  than  it  is  at  present.     The  valley  of  the  agora, 

*  vTT€p  bi  rbv  'K€pcLfji/fiKQv  Koi  oTociv  Trjp  signify  ahove, 

KoKovfJLtvriv  fiaaiKfiov, — 1.  14,  5.     We  have  '  tdcov  de  Eii<})7jfiov  iv  t^  XtiKKfi^  xa^- 

{X}inted  out  in  Appendix  No.  1,  Pausanias'  fuvov,  dvcryayov  avr^v  tls  to  *H^aurrcioy, 

usual  construction  of  imip  with  An  ace.  to  \€ytiv,  jc.r.X. — t.  iv.  p.  20,  Reiske. 
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and  perhaps  also  the  other  valleys  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  has  been 
filled  up  by  debris  to  a  height  of  some  twenty  feet,  whilst  the  eminences 
have  not  undergone  any  corresponding  elevation. 

Before  describing  the  objects  on  it,  we  will  say  a  few  words  about 
this  civic  Colonus,  for  so  this  height  was  called.  It  was  originally  the 
place  of  resort  for  labourers  seeking  to  be  hired,  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  o  fiiaOLo^}  Subsequently,  however,  the  place  of  hire  appears 
to  have  been  changed  to  the  Anaceium,  or  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,^ 
which,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  lay  imder  the  Acropolis,  beyond  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  agora.  We  have  the  authority  of  Solon  for 
the  tradition  that  Eurysaces,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ajax,  dwelt  in  this 
neighbourhood  after  he  and  his  brother  Philasus  had  made  over  to  Athens 
the  island  of  Salamis,  and  become  Athenian  citizens ;  whilst  Philaeus 
took  up  his  abode  at  Brauron  in  Attica,  and  became  the  eponymous  hero 
of  the  demus  of  the  Philaidae,  to  which  Peisistratus  belonged.^  From 
Eurysaces,  on  the  other  hand,  Alcibiades  was  descended  ;^  and,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  his  ancestors  probably  erected  the  heroum  called 
EuBYSACEiUM,  It  lay  on  Colonus  Agorasus,  near  the  Hephaesteium,  but 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.*  The  Chalceium  mentioned  in  the 
passage  from  Andocides  is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a  market  for 
ironmongery  lying  under  the  Colonus  AgoraBus,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
temple  of  Hephaestus  gives  some  colour  to  this  opinion ;  but  possibly  it 
may  mean  only  a  blacksmith's  shop. 

By  the  statue  of  Hephaestus  stood  one  of  Athena,  at  which  Pau- 
sanias  was  not  surprised,  being  acquainted  with  the  myth  about  Eri- 
chthonius;  and  as  Athena  was  represented  with  grey  eyes — another  proof, 
by  the  way,  that  statues  were  painted — he  concluded  that  the  myth 
was  of  Libyan  origin.  For,  according  to  the  Libyans,  she  was  the  off- 
spring of  Poseidon  and  the  Lake  Tritonis,  and  had  grey  eyes  like  her 

^  Above,  p.  99.  *  Harpocr.  voc.  KoXo>miVaf ;  but  under 

'  ^hvQKtioVf  AiocKovpwv  Upop,  oZ  vvv  ol  Evpvo-axeiov  he  says  that  it  was  in  Melite. 

fuaBfxfiopovvTfs    Boiikoi  iaraa-iv,  —  Bekk.  That  district  and  Colonus  Agoraeus  were, 

Anecd.  p.  212, 12.  however,  conterminous.     Poll.  Onom.  vii^ 

»  Plut.  Solon,  10.  s.  133. 

*  Id.  Ale.  1. 
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father,  whence  her  usual  epithet  of  ykavfcSmif;.  The  legend  is  given 
by  Herodotns  (iv,  180).  But  Plato  considers  both  Athena  and  He- 
phaestus to  have  been  the  offspring  of  the  same  father,  and  thus  as 
having  a  congenial  nature;^  a  view  certainly  more  adapted  to  their 
association  in  the  Athenian  temples,  for  we  shall  find  them  again  asso- 
ciated at  the  Erechtheium.  There,  however,  Athena  was  the  principal 
deity,  and  Hephaestus  subordinate  to  her ;  an  order  which  was  reversed 
at  the  Hephaesteium.  The  statue  of  Hephaestus  here  was  probably 
that  praised  by  Cicero,*  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  in  which  lameness  was 
gracefully  expressed.  The  Hephaesteium  appears  to  have  been  used 
like  a  sort  of  police-office  for  the  examination  of  suspected  persons.' 

Near  it,  and  therefore  apparently  also  in  the  Golonus  Agoraeus,  was 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  or  the  heavenly  Venus,  who  was  first 
worshipped  (according  to  Pausanias,  c.  14,  6)  by  the  Assyrians,  then  by 
the  Paphians  of  Cyprus,  and  by  the  Phoenicians  who  dwelt  at  Ascalon 
in  Palestine.  It  was  -^geus  who  first  introduced  the  worship  at 
Athens,  being  at  that  time  childless  himself,  and  his  sisters  in  the  same 
condition,  through  the  anger,  he  thought,  of  Urania.  The  Athmoneans, 
however,  an  Attic  demus,  asserted  that  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania  was 
built  in  their  borough  by  Porphyrion,  who  reigned  before  Actaeus ;  but, 
observes  Pausanias,  the  people  of  the  demi  have  many  other  stories 
which  differ  from  those  of  the  citizens  of  Athens.  The  statue  of  the 
goddess  was  the  work  of  Pheidias.  Aphrodite  Urania  was  the  eldest  of 
the  Fates,^  and  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Nemesis;^  but  at 
Athens  she  seems  also  to  have  assumed  a  sensual  character.  She  had 
another  sanctuary  near  the  Hissus,  which  we  shall  have  to  speak  of 
further  on. 

There  still  exists  in  good  preservation  in  this  quarter  a  temple  which 
Pausanias  apparently  does  not  notice,  the  so-called  temple  of  Theseus. 
That  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  the  Theseium  we  shall  see  further 

*  Critias,  p.  109  (iii.  ii.  p.  150,  Bekk.).  Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  20,  Beiske. 
a  De  Nat.  Deor.  i.  30, 83;  cf.  Val.  Max.         *  Pausan.  i.  19,  2;  C.  I.  No.  1444. 
viii.  2,  3.  "  Inscr.  on  a  throne.     See  Philol.  xix. 

'  Isocr.Trapez.p.  361  (520, Oxon.  1822):  p,  361 ;  Mommsen,  Heortol.  p.  18. 
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on.  We  may  also  say,  with  tolerable  confidence,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  the  HephaBsteium  with  which  Pervanoglu  identifies  it,^  since  the 
site  of  it  does  not  well  agree  with  the  account  of  Pausanias,  from  whiph 
that  building  would  appear  to  have  stood  pretty  close  to  the  Stoa  Basi- 
leius,  whilst  the  so-called  Theseium  is  some  distance  to  the  north  of  it# 
Nor  does  the  architectural  character  of  this  last  edifice  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  the  only  one,  besides 
that  of  Hephaestus,  which  Pausanias  notices  as  lying  at  this  spot. 
There  was,  indeed,  another  monument  in  this  quarter,  which  Pausanias 
also  omits  to  notice — the  Amazoneium.  That  its  site  was  hereabouts 
appears  plainly  from  Plutarch's  description  of  the  attack  on  Athens  by 
the  Amazons,  whose  left  wing  is  said  to  have  extended  to  the  Ama- 
zoneium (on  the  north),  whilst  their  right  wing  reached  to  the  Pnyx  on 
the  south,  about  an  equal  distance  from  their  centre.^  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Harpocration  that  the  Amazoneium  was  a  temple;  and 
from  the  same  passage  we  learn  that  it  was  reputed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Amazons;^  but  it  was  no  doubt  erected  to  their  memory  by 
the  Athenians.  We  learn  from  Ammonius,  quoted  by  Harpocration, 
that  they  had  been  hallowed  at  Athens;*  and  from  the  same  chapter  of 
Plutarch,  that  sacrifice  was  ofiered  to  them  previously  to  the  festival 
of  the  Theseia.  The  importance  attributed  to  the  Amazons  by  the 
Athenians  appears  from  several  circumstances.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  ^ 
there  still  existed  near  the  Theseium  a  place  called  Horcomosium^here 
the  treaty  between  them  and  Theseus  was  reputed  to  have  been  made. 
Besides  the  Amazoneium,  we  must  remember  that  there  was  a  separate 
monument  to  Antiope  at  the  place  where  she  fell,  near  the  Itonian  Q^te. 
And  when  we  consider  that  Theseus,  the  great  hero  of  the  Athenians, 
had  married  one  of  the  band,  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  so  handsome  a 
temple,  or  rather,  perhaps,  heroum,  should  have  been  erected  to  them 
as  that  which  still  exists.  Nor  would  the  sculptures  which  ornamented 
it  have  been  inappropriate  as  illustrating  the  military  achievements  of 

*  In  the  Philologus,  t.  xxvii.  p.  660  sqq.        i^pva-avr. — oin  voc. 

'  Thes.  c.  27.  *  iffpt  ficjfj^v  koi  Bva-i&v, — ^Uarp.  loc.  cit. 

*  ^Afia{6viov — €OTt  dt  Upov  6  *A/uuifows  *  loc.  cit.    ^ 
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Theseus,  of  which  the  war  with  the  Amazons  was  not  the  meanest,  and 
might  well  have  heen  regarded  hy  the  Athenians  with  more  interest 
than  the  rest,  as  forming  part  of  their  domestic  history.  But  it  will  be 
proper  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  temple  in  question  in  its 
present  state,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be]  better  able  to  judge  for 
himself  of  its  probable  destination. 


VIEW   OF  THE  SO-CALLED  THfclSEIUM. 


The  so-called  Theseium  is  the  first  ancient  monument  that  meets  the 
view  on  approaching  Athens  from  Peiraeeus,  and  it  is  in  so  perfect 
a  state  of  preservation  that,  at  a  little  distance,  it  might  almost  be  taken 
for  a  modern  structure.  Indeed,  it  now  serves  as  a  sort  of  museum  in  which 
are  kept  many  valuable  relics  of  ancient  sculpture,  and  in  particular  the 
famous  bas-relief  of  a  Marathonian  hero,  as  large  as  life,  carefully 
preserved  under  a  glass,  and  still  bearing  very  visible  traces  of  colour. 
The  temple  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  of  the  kind  called  hexastylos 
peripteros;  that  is,  having  six  columns  at  each  front,  and  thirteen 
at  each  side,  counting  over  again  the  end  columns  of  the  fronts.  The 
dimensions  of  the  temple  at   the  top  of  the  stylobate  are  rather  more 
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than  104  ft.  in  length,  and  45  ft.  in  breadth.  The  dimensions  of  the 
cella  are  about  61  ft.  6  in.  in  length,  with  a  pronaos  at  the  eastern  end 
of  about  12  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  breadth  within  the  walls  is  between  20  ft. 
and  21  ft.  It  is  wholly  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  was  formerly  used 
as  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

The  name  of  Theseium  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  this 
building  by  the  Jesuit  Babin  in  a  treatise  on  Athens  composed  in 
1572,  an  edition  of  which,  with  notes,  was  published  by  Spon  in  1674, 
a  little  before  his  journey  to  Athens.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  name  rested  on  an  ancient  tradition,  for  it  is  mentioned  by  no  topo- 
grapher previous  to  Babin ;  and  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  who  visited  Greece 
in  1437,  and  collected  some  inscriptions  there,  calls  it  the  temple  of 
Mars.^  But  the  name  given  to  it  by  Babin  was  adopted  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  and  prevailed  to  the  present  times  unquestioned,  till  in  1838 
Ludwig  Boss  disputed  its  correctness  in  a  Greek  pamphlet  published  at 
Athens,  and  since  republished  in  German,  in  1852,  His  view,  so  far  as 
the  negative  portion  of  it  is  concerned,  has  been  adopted  by  several 
of  the  leading  German  topographers ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
of  its  correctness.  Two  ancient  authorities  alone  suffice  to  show  that 
the  Theseium  could  not  have  stood  on  the  Colonos  Agorseus.  Plutarch 
says  that  it  was  "  in  the  middle  of  the  city,"  ^  and  the  temple  in 
question  is  quite  at  its  outskirts,  not  far  from  the  Dipylon.  Still 
stronger  evidence  may  be  drawn  from  the  methodical  tour  of  Pausanias, 
who  does  not  mention  the  Theseium  here,  but  further  on,  when  speaking 
of  the  opposite,  or  eastern,  side  of  the  agora. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question, 
and  say  to  what  divinity  this  temple  was  really  dedicate.  Boss 
contends  at  some  length,  that  no  certain  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
the  sculptures  on  the  frieze  and  metopes  of  a  temple,  as  to  the  god 
adored  in  it.  A  safer  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  sculptures  on  the 
pediments  ;  but  those  which  once  existed  on  the  eastern  front  have  now 
disappeared,  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  western  front  ever  had 
any  at  all.  It  is  natural,  however,  to  think  that  the  subjects  even 
l{os8,  Thesiium,  p.  -  sq.  ^  koI  Kelrai  fuv  cV  /iwVi;  rfj  iroXci. — Thcs.  cap.  iilt. 
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of  the  friezes  and  metopes  wonld  at  all  events  have  some  relation  to 
the  deity  who  owned  the  temple.  The  frieze  of  the  pronaos  appears  to 
represent  the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants ;  that  of  the  posticus,  the 
combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae.  The  metopes  of  the  eastern  front 
have  evidently  for  their  subjects  the  labours  of  Heracles ;  those  of  the 
northern  and  southern  sides,  of  which  there  are  only  four  on  each  side 
at  the  eastern  end,  show  the  exploits  of  Theseus.  It  is  from  these 
sculptures  that  the  temple  has  been  commonly  assigned  to  Theseus,  but, 
as  we  have  seen,  wrongly.  They  might  afford  a  general  presumption 
that  the  temple  belonged  to  some  warlike  deity  or  hero,  and  Boss 
has  assigned  it  to  Ares.  But  the  temple  of  that  god  lay,  as  we  haTC 
seen,  on  the  Areiopagus.  The  sculptures  have  no  appropriate  reference 
to  Hephaestus ;  and  this  is  another  reason,  besides  the  site,  for  rejecting 
the  hypothesis  of  Pervanoglu.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  adapted  on  the 
whole  to  Heracles  than  Theseus,  and  Curtius  is  inclined  to  consider 
it  an  Hebaoleium  ;  founding  his  view  on  a  scholium  to  the  '  Frogs '  of 
Aristophanes,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Heracles  had  a  very  conspicuous 
temple  in  Melite.^  According  to  the  same  scholiast  it  was  built  in 
commemoration  of  the  great  plague ;  and  the  statue  of  the  hero  was  the 
work  of  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias.  These  particulars  accord  well 
enough  with  the  building  in  question.  But  it  is  a  fatal  objection 
to  this  view,  that  the  temple  is  not  in  Melite,  but  in  Golonus  Agorseus. 
For,  as  we  have  shown  above  (p.  97),  the  latter  was  a  city  deme,  and 
if  it  lay  not  here,  we  know  not  where  to  place  it.  At  aU  events, 
we  have  here  another  omission  of  Pausanias,  who  does  not  mention 
this  building,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  The  conjunction  of  Heracles 
with  Theseus  in  the  sculptures,  would  not  have  been  unsuitable  to 
an  Amazoneium,  since  he  aided  the  Attic  hero  in  his  war  with  the 
Amazons,  and  the  position  of  the  building  answers  well  enough  to  the 
allusion  in  Plutarch's  description  of  the  Amazonian  line  of  battle  (see 
above,  p.  63).  Hence  it  appears  to  us  not  at  all  improbable  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Amazoneium ;  but  there  are  not  sufficient  grounds 
for  giving  any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.     The  building  in  ques- 

'  iv  MeXtViy  €crrii'  ftr Kpavtararov  ifpbu  'H/jukXcous  oXcfiKcixov. — ad  v.  504, 
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tion  appears  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Byzantines  into  a  church 
dedicated  to  St.  George.^ 

After  describing  the  HephsBsteiom  and  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
Urania,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the  Stoa  called  P(Eon<S.  The  two 
former  buildings  were,  as  we  haye  said,  probably  on  the  skirts  of 
the  agora ;  but  the  Poecile,  as  we  know  from  seyeral  authorities,  was 
actually  on  it.  Thus,  ^schines  alludes  to  it  as  forming  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  agora.*  The  same  inference  may  be  drawn  from  Pau- 
sanias saying  that  close  to  the  Stoa  there  was  a  bronze  statue  of 
Hermes  AgorsBus ;  and  from  comparing  this  with  Lucian,  from  whom 
we  learn  that  the  Hermes  AgoraBus  was  by  the  Poecile;^  and  with  the* 
scholiast  on  this  passage,  who  says  that  the  Hermes  was  styled 
AgoraBUs  because  it  was  erected  in  the  agora.*  A  further  proof,  if  any 
were  needed,  might  be  drawn  from  what  we  hear  about  the  house 
of  Meton,  the  astronomer,  which  was  near  the  Poecile,  and  to  which  he 
set  fire  when  he  was  feigning  madness,  in  order  to  prevent  either  him- 
self or  his  son  being  drafted  on  the  Sicilian  expedition.**  Now  we 
know  from  Aristophanes  and  his  scholiast  that  Meton's  house  was  on 
Colonus : 

"  Who  I  am  ?  why,  Meton ; 
Known  at  Colouus,  and  throughout  all  Greece.** 

And  this  will  serve  to  fix  the  Poecile  still  more  precisely  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  agora.  For  the  gate  and  the  Hermes  indicate  a  road- 
way into  it,  and  there  could  have  been  none  over  the  high  ground 
of  Colonus.  This,  no  doubt,  formed  the  entrance  into  the  agora  from 
the  Dipylon, 

We  must  here  note  a  very  remarkable  feature  of  this  part  of  the 

^  Mommsen,  Athen.   Christ,   cap.  xiii.  '  *Epfujt  6  *Ayopalos  6  irapa  rffp  TJoiKiKrjv, 

No.  116.  — Jup.  Trag.  33. 

'  7rpo€\6€T€  oZv  rg   biavoia  #col  €is  t^p  *  &s  fv  rfj  ayop^  ldpvfi€Pos. — Ibid. 

0Toap  TTfp  TToiKiKrip '  6^dpT<op  y<ip  vpxp  r&p  *  iElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  12. 

K(xkS>p  tpytap  TO  vTrop,pf)p.aTa  tp  rrj  dyopq  *  Aves,  997,  et  ibischol. 

dpdK€iTai. — c.  Ctesiph.  p.  575,  Rciske. 
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agora  which  Pausanias  altogether  omits;  namely,  a  line  of  Herm^, 
which  stood  between  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  the  Poecile.^  They  would 
thus  have  formed  a  boundary  to  the  agora,  under  the  Colonus  Agoraeus. 
It  was  here  that  the  phylarchi,  or  commanders  of  the  horse,  taught 
youths  the  rudiments  of  horsemanship,  such  as  mounting  and  dismount- 
ing, as  appears  from  the  following  fragment  of  the  *  Hippotrophos  *  of 
Mnesimachus  : 

urtix  €U  ayopay 
npos  Tovs  *Epfias, 
oS  iTfHHrtfyoiTwr  ol  <f>vkapxoif 
TOVS  re  fiaBrfrag  tovs  inpaiovst 
ots  avafkiiviiv  cVi  tovs  tmrovs 
fifXtT^  ^(ib(0v  Koi  Korapaiv^iv} 

"  Go  to  the  HermsB 
In  the  agora,  where  the  Phylarchs 
Also  gather,  and  where  Pheidon 
Teaches  his  pupils,  when  they're  old  enough, 
To  get  on  their  horses,  and  get  ofif  again." 

This  also  was  the  spot  whence  the  cavalry  started,  on  festivals,  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  agora,^  and  was  therefore  the  best  place  for  viewing  the 
spectacle.  Hence  Demetrius,  being  commander  of  the  horse  in  the 
Panathenaea,  erected  a  scaffold  above  the  heads  of  the  Hermse,  from 
which  his' Corinthian  mistress  Aristagora  might  get  a  good  view  of  the 
pageant.*  It  is  here  that  the  horsemen  represented  on  the  western 
side  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  may  be  supposed  to  be  mounting 
their  horses.  It  was  an  article  of  impeachment  against  Socrates,  that 
he  lounged  about  these  Hermae  and  the  tables  of  the  money-changers.*^ 
A  barber's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood  appears,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  to  have  been  the  rendezvous  of  the  Deceleians.®     Some  of  the 

'  McveicX^ff,  ^  KoXXt'orparoff,  iv  r^  n(p\  *  See  Meineke,  Fragm.  p.  788 ;  Athen. 

^ABrjvatfDV   ypd<f>ti    ravTi  •     dnb    yap    tijs  ix.  c.  67. 

UoiKiKrjs  Koi  TTjs  tov  Patrikttos  oToas  iianp  '  Xenoph.  De  Off.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  2. 

o(  'Epfxal  KoKovpfvoi  •  dta  yap  to  noXkovs  *  Athen.  iv.  64  (ed.  Schweigh.). 

K€i(rBai  Koi  liro  ibitarStv  koi  dpxdvrtav  Tavnjv  ^  Purphyrius,  ap.  Theodoret.  Therap.  xii. 

Trjv  npoaqyopiav  €l\rj(l)tvai  avpPtprjKtu. —  *  Lysias  in  Panel.  731,  Reiske :  <Vt  to 

Harixxjr.  voc.  'Epfiai.  Kovpiiov  to  nupa  tovs  *Eppas» 
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Herrn®  in  the  agora  appear  to  have  been  yery  ancient.  On  one  of  them 
was  an  inscription  in  antique  characters  relating  to  the  treatment 
which  Agamemnon  had  experienced  at  the  hands  of  the  Achivi.^  To 
be  allowed  to  erect  a  Hermes  appears  to  have  been  considered  a  mark  of 
honour,  and  those  in  the  agora  had  been  set  up  by  priyate  persons  as 
well  as  by  magistrates.^ 

Statues  of  Hermes  were  the  most  common,  as  well  as  the  most 
ancient,  form  of  sculpture ;  hence  Hermoglyph  {€pfioy\v<f>o^),  or  Hermes- 
caryer,  continued  till  a  late  period  to  be  the  name  for  a  sculptor.^  The 
Athenians  were  the  first  who  made  them  square  and  without  limbs 
(Epfial  rerpdrycDvoi),  which  form  was  selected  as  the  firmest.*  Neyer- 
theless  sex  was  indicated,  as  we  see  still  on  the  numerous  portrait  busts 
that  haye  been  presenred  of  gymnasiarchs,  of  which  there  are  many  in 
the  Bafbakeion  at  Athens,  executed  much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
the  Hermae.  Only  these  last  were  represented  like  Priapus ;  a  circum- 
stance which  is  said  to  haye  occasioned  their  mutilation  by  Alcibiades. 
Hence  in  the  *  Lysistrata  '  of  Aristophanes,  represented  soon  after  the 
Sicilian  expedition,  the  chorus  adyise  the  Athenian  in  eager  search  for 
his  wife  to  resume  his  clothes,  lest  the  Hermocopidse  should  see  him.^ 

Before  arriying  at  the  PcBcile,  Pausanias  comes  to  a  Gate  of  the 
AGORA,  which  probably  stood  at  its  north-western  angle,  and  formed 
the  entrance  to  the  market-place  from  the  Dipylon.  Hence  we  may 
perhaps  conclude  that  the  north  side  of  the  agoiawas  also  enclosed 
in  some  way.  Forchhammer,  indeed,  translating  very  literally  the 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  thinks  that  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agorseus, 
and  consequently  the  gate,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  market-place, 
forming  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch,  the  model  of  those  built  afterwards 
by  the  Eomans.*^  The  gate  had  indeed  a  trophy  on  it  commemorating 
the  yictory  of  the  Athenians  oyer  Pleistarchus  in  a  cayalry  engagement. 

'  Uarpocr.  in  *E/jfMiI.  *  Tausan.  i.  24, 3  ;  iv.  33, 4 ;  viii.  3?,  1 ; 

^  See  the  passage  in  ^sch.  c.  Ctesiph.  Galen,  Protrep.  c.  3. 

quoted  above,  p.  233;  and  cf.  Harp.  1.  c.  *  ver.  1093. 

'  Some,  however,  derive  it  from  cpfux,  a  ®  eV  fjJ<rjf  yap  rj  ayopq  ibpvrai  'Epfwu 

large  stone.    See  Winkelmann,  Storia  delle  *Ayopaiov  ffyoXfAo.— S^^chol.   ad    Eq.   297 ; 

Arti,  t.  i.  p.  8,  Ital.  trans.                        '  Forchhammer,  Toi)ogr.  p.  5<j. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Demosthenes  and  Isaeos  call  it  a  irvXl^y  or  small 
gate,  and  Philochoms  (ap.  Harpocr.)  a  tti/Xcdi/,  or  gatehouse ;  ^  neither 
of  which  terms  answers  very  well  to  the  idea  of  a  triumphal  arch ; 
.  which,  indeed,  seems  to  have  been  a  Boman  invention. 

The  Hermes  Aoobaus  must  have  been  of  quite  a  different  character 
from  the  Hermas  which  lined  the  side  of  the  agora.  These  cubic  ones 
seem  to  have  been  made  of  stone;  but  the  Hermes  Agorseus  was  a 
bronze  statue,  and  apparently  of  great  beauty,  as  artists  often  took 
casts  of  it.^  It  was  an  ancient  statue,  having  been  erected  by  the 
archons  in  pursuance  of  the  commands  of  the  senate  and  people,  when 
the  fortifications  at  Peiraeeus  were  begun,  as  recorded  in  an  elegiac 
distich  inscribed  on  its  base.^  An  altar  stood  before  it,  erected  by 
Callistratus  when  master  of  the  horse;*  a  fact  which  shows  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  ar/dXfia^  or  divine  image. 

The  PcECiLB  Stoa  was  originally  called  Peisianacteios  {nretorLavd' 
/creios:),^  and  obtained  the  name  of  ttockcXij,  *  variegated,'  after  it  had  been 
adorned  with  paintings.  It  probably  faced  the  south,  and  the  Stose 
Basileius  and  Eleutherius  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  agora. 

May  not  the  remains  of  a  portico  still  traceable  a  little  southward 
of  the  church  of  St.  Philip,  and  about  midway  between  the  so-called 
Theseium  and  the  Stoa  of  Attains,  have  belonged  to  the  Poecile  ?  These 
remains  consist  only  of  two  gigantic  figures  with  legs  terminating  in 
snakes,  and  which  appear  to  have  performed  the  office  of  pillars  in  sup- 
porting a  portico.*  These  figures  project  a  considerable  way  into  the 
area  of  the  agora,  but  not  more  than  about  120  feet  from  a  line 
extended  from  the  northern  wall  of  the  Stoa  of  Attains,  which  would 
not  give  too  great  a  depth  for  a  large  stoa  like  the  Poecile,  including  the 

*  nfpiTvx^v  avT^  nepl  t6v  *  'Eptirjp  top  '  Lucian,  Zeus  Trag.  33,  and  schol. 

irp6s  Ty  TTvX/di.— Demosth.  c.  Euerg.p.  1146,  '  Harpocr.  loc.  cit. 

Reiske  ;  rfjs  avvoiKias  Trjs  irapa  r^virvXtfio.  *  Vit.  X.  Orat.  t.  ix.  p.  357  (Reiske). 

—Isajus,  de  Philoct.  Hered.  p.  134,  Beiske ;  *  Plut.  Cim.  4;  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  5 

ol  apxQPTfs  aviOffrav  ^EpfjLrjv  irapa  rov  nv  (ed.  Meibom,  Amst.  1692),  with  Mdnage's 

\S»va  TOP  ^Attlkov, — Harpocr.  voc.  *Epfirjs  note.     It  probably  took  its  name  from 

TTpos  T^  TTvXidi.     Where  we  see  that  Har-  Pcisianax,  Cimon's  brother-in-law.     Bur- 

pocration  himself  calls  it  ttvXiV.    Leake  sian,  Geogr.  p.  286. 

would  read  dtrriKop  for  dmKoVy  p.  121.  ®  See  Curtius,  Att.  Stud.  ii.  p.  49. 
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portico,  or  colonnade,  in  front  of  it.  And  if  these  figures  formed  the 
easternmost  end  of  a  portico  stretching  towards  the  west  for  about  400 
feet,  it  would,  with  the  addition  of  the  gate  of  the  agora,  have  pretty 
well  occupied  its  northern  side.  The  snake-like  termination  of  the 
figures,  so  evidently  referring  to  the  myth  of  Erichthonius,  seems  at 
all  events  to  bespeak  for  the  building  an  ancient  and  genuine  Attic 
origin. 

The  first  picture  in  the  Poecile  represented  the  Athenians  at  CEnoe, 
drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  preparing  to  engage  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians.  Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  middle  wall ;  whence 
we  may  conclude  with  Siebelis  (ad  loc.)  that  the  portico  was  closed  on 
three  sides,  and  that  the  middle  wall,  or  that  facing  the  entrance,  was 
double  the  length  of  the  side  walls,  as  it  appears  to  have  contained  two 
pictures,  and  the  others  only  one.  The  first  of  the  pictures  on  the 
centre  wall  represented  Theseus  and  the  Athenians  combating  the 
Amazons.  The  subject  of  the  second  picture  was  the  Greeks  and  their 
kings  debating  about  the  outrage  of  Ajax  on  Cassandra  after  the  capture 
of  Troy.  Here  Ajax  himself  was  represented,  as  well  as  Cassandra  and 
other  captive  women. 

The  last  of  the  paintings^  had  for  its  subject  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
In  the  foreground,  the  Athenians  and  Plataeans — the  only  Greeks  who 
aided  them  against  the  Persians — were  seen  engaged  with  the  Persians 
in  equal  combat,  the  Platceans  aided  by  Boeotian  dogs.^  Beyond  these, 
in  the  middle  ground,  the  barbarians  were  flying,  and  pushing  one 
another  into  the  marsh.  This  lake  or  marsh  was  that  formed  by  the 
Charadras,  under  the  hills  of  the  isthmus  of  Bhamnus.^  In  the  extreme 
distance  were  the  Phoenician  ships,  and  the  Greeks  slaying  the  bar- 
barians who  were  attempting  to  get  on  board.  In  the  picture  were  also 
represented  the  divinities  and  heroes  who  were  thought  to  have  aided 

*  TcXcvratoi  (or  TcXrvralov)  Scruff  ypa</)5ff  the  picture  of  the  Greeks  at  Troy.    The 

cio-tv  ol  fiaxfirdfjLtvoi  yiapaB&vi,  —  Paus.  gen.  sing,  rrjs  ypa(f>rj9j  as  Siebelis  observes, 

c.  15, 4.    Leake  translates  (i.  p.  122)  :  '*  at  refers  to  ail  the  paintings, 
one  end  of  the  picture  are  those  who  fought         "  Demosth.  c.  Ne»r.  1377,  Reiske ;  of. 

at  Marathon."      But    that  battle  could  ^lian,  de  Nat.  Anim.  vii.  38. 
hardly  have  been  represented  as  part  of         '  Hobhouse's  Journey,  &c.  i.  p.  431. 
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the  Athenians  in  the  fight ;  as  the  hero  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  after 
whom  the  district  was  named ;  Theseus  ascending  through  the  earth  as 
if  from  Hades ;  Athena  and  Heracles,  the  latter  of  whom  the  Mara- 
thonians  claimed  to  have  been  the  first  to  worship.  Among  the  combat- 
ants most  conspicuously  represented,  were  the  Athenian  polemarch 
Gallimachus,  Miltiades,  one  of  the  generals,  and  the  hero  Echetlus,  or 
Echetlaeus.  This  last,  as  Pausanias  relates  further  on  (c.  32,  4),  was 
the  man  of  rustic  aspect  who  appeared  in  the  battle,  and  after  slaying 
many  of  the  barbarians  with  a  ploughshare,  suddenly  vanished.  To 
the  Athenians  who  inquired  about  him,  the  oracle  only  replied  that  they 
must  honour  the  hero  Echetlaeus.  There  was  also  in  the  picture  a 
head  of  Butes,  but  only  as  far  as  the  eyes,  the  rest  of  the  figure  being 
hid  behind  a  mountain,  whence,  from  being  so  easily  painted,  the 
proverb  Oarrov  ff  Boirn;?.^ 

The  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  was,  no  doubt,  that  which 
most  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Athenians,  as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  copious  notices  which  they  have  left  us  of  it.  According  to  Pausa- 
nias (lib.  V.  11,  2)  it  was  painted  by  Paneenus,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  brother  of  Pheidias.^  -Mian,  on  the  other  hand,  attributes 
it  either  to  Micon  or  Polygnotus;^  but  the  disjunctive  particle  shows 
that  he  was  not  very  certain  about  the  matter.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
that  Polygnotus  painted  the  Greeks  in  council ;  Micon,  the  battle  with 
the  Amazons,  and  Panaenus,  the  battle  of  Marathon;  but  we  have 
no  notice  of  the  artist  who  painted  the  first  picture  representing 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  at  (Enoe.  These  three  artists, 
therefore,  were  contemporary,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  b.c.  We  have  Plutarch's  authority  that  Polygnotus 
painted  the  council  before  Troy ;  and  that  the  head  of  Laodice,  one  of 
the  captive  Trojan  women,  was  a  portrait  of  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice, 
of  whom  he  was  enamoured.*  For  Polygnotus  was  no  vulgar  artist 
painting  only  for  gain,  but  did  this  picture  gratis ;  while  Micon  was 


'  Hesych.  voc.  Barrov.  »  De  Nat.  Animal,  vii.  38. 

«  Plin.  H.  X.  XXXV.  54.  *  Pint.  Cim.  4. 
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paid  for  his  labour.^     Micon  painted  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  as  we 
learn  from  the  '  Lysistrata  '  of  Aristophanes  : 

as  MiKtov  cypa^'  d(f>'  innoiv  fiaxofuvas  rois  dvlipd<nv. 

V.  678. 

"See  the  Amazons 
Drawn  by  Micon,  fighting,  mounted, 
With  the  male  sex.'* 

In  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Pansemis  is  said  to  have  introduced  five  por- 
traits, those  of  Miltiades^  Gallimachus,  and  Gynaegirus,  on  the  Athenian 
side,  and  those  of  Dates  and  Artaphernes  on  the  side  of  the  Persians. 
We  may  infer  from  Pliny,  that  these  were  among  the  first  portraits  done 
in  colours,  since  he  considers  them  to  have  been  a  great  advance 
in  art."  The  Athenians  appear  to  have  allowed  Miltiades  the  honour  of 
this  portrait,  instead  of  an  inscription,  which  had  been  refused.^  The 
portrait  of  CynaBgirus  must  have  been  quite  in  the  background,  for  he 
had  his  hand  cut  oflf  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  Persians  escaping  in 
the  ships.*  Panaenus  may  probably  have  taken  the  portraits  of  the 
Athenian  commanders  from  busts.  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from 
Pausanias  saying,  in  his  account  of  the  theatre  (c.  21, 3),  that  the  statue 
of  .^chylus  there  was  much  posterior  to  his  death,  and  to  the  picture  in 
which  his  valour  at  Marathon  was  represented,  that  Panaenus  had  also 
inserted  a  likeness  of  -^schylus.  The  Portico,  with  its  pictures,  appears 
to  have  been  preserved  down  to  the  time  of  Synesius  and  the  reign  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  when  a  proconsul  of  Achaia,  who  affected  in- 
dignation that  the  Poecile,  as  the  seat  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  should 
have  acquired  more  veneration  than  even  the  temples  themselves,  carried 
off  the  pictures ;  **  whence  perhaps  we  may  infer  that  they  were  painted 
on  board,  or  at  all  events,  not  on  the  wall.  Whether  the  four  pictures 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  were  the  only  ones  in  the  Portico  does  not  seem 

>  Plin.  N.  H.  XXXV.  59.  *  Herod,  vi.  114. 

'  Ibid.  57  ;  cf.  Nep.  Milt.  6.  *  Synes.  Epist.  cxxxv. ;  and  the  note  of 

^  .^lach.  c.  Ctcsiph.  p.  576.  Manage,  ad  IHog.  Laert.  vii.  5. 
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to  be  certain.  An  anonymous  *  Lifq  of  Sophocles  '  ^  says,  that  he  was 
painted  in  the  Poecile  playing  on  the  lyre,  which  he  did  in  his  *  Thamyris.' 
A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  *  says  that  there  was  a  picture  by  ApoUodorus, 
or  Pamphilus,  of  the  suppliant  HeracleidsB  at  Athens, "  in  the  Portico  of 
the  Athenians ;"  by  which  he  probably  means  the  Poecile  ^r  exceUenee. 
But  the  whole  account  is  obscure ;  though  the  lines  of  Aristophanes 
seem  certainly  to  refer  to  a  picture. 

In  the  Portico  were  brazen  shields  of  the  Scionsei  and  their  allies,  as 
the  inscriptions  showed.^  Other  shields,  smeared  with  pitch  in  order  to 
preserve  them,  were  said  to  be  those  captured  from  the  Lacedaemonians 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria.  There  was  also  a  bronze  statue  with  only 
one  hand,  of  which  Demonax  ironically  said  that  the  Athenians  had  at 
length  honoured  Gynsegirus  with  a  statue ;  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  it  was  really  his.'^  Before  the  Portico  stood  a  bronze  statue  of 
Solon,  and  another  of  Seleucus,  the  companion  of  Alexander ;  and  this 
gives  occasion  to  Pausanias  to  fill  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  (c.  16) 
with  an  account  of  Seleucus.  The  statue  of  Solon  seems  to  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Demosthenes  in  his  second  speech  against  Aristogeiton.^ 

Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that,  under  the  domination  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  1400  citizens  were  massacred  in  the  Poecile  without  a  trial;* 
and,  according  to  ^schines,  Diogenes  assigns  this  massacre  as  the 
reason  which  induced  Zeno  to  select  the  Poecile  for  his  discourses, 
hoping  thereby  to  render  the  place  more  retired  and  less  liable  to 
such  profanations.  From  its  size  and  beauty  it  was  the  most  cele- 
brated portico  at  Athens,  and  hence  was  called  ''  the  Stoa "'  par 
exedlencey'^  and  in  Latin  authors,  "  Porticus,"  or  "  the  Porch."  Its 
celebrity  was  no  doubt  also  greatly  owing  to  Zeno  having  selected  it  for 
his  lectures,  and  founded  here  the  Stoic  sect,  or  philosophy  of  the 

*  Prefixed  to  his  works.  dyopi  ar^o-oi.— p.  807,  Heiske.  Cf.  ^lian, 
■  tls  rfiv  trroav  r&v  ^ABrfvaUp, — ad  Pint.      V.  H.  viii.  16. 

V.  386.  •  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  6 ;  ^sch.  de  falsa  leg.^ 

*  On  their  revolt  from  the  Athenians,      p.  628,  Keiske  (who  says  1500). 

see  Thucyd.  iv.  120  sqq.  '  ftreX^c  ras  «v  Avjc*i^  (crxoXar),  w  ip 

^  Lucian,  Demon.  63.  ^Axadrjfjil^  rifp  o-roav,  t6  IlaXXadtoF,  r^ 

*  2oktopa  ^<l>iau<r6ai    x^i^'^ovy   cV    t^      t^dttop, — Plut.  De  Exil.  viii.  386,  Eeiske. 
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Porch;    whence  trrok  sometimes  stands  absolutely  for  that  school  of 

philosophy  itself.^     Hence  Persius  characterizes  it  by  the  epithet  of 

'^  sapiens ; "  at  the  same  time  alluding  to  the  pictures  in  it  of  the  Modes 

in  pantaloons : 

'*  Qnieque  docet  sapiens  braccatis  illita  Medis 
Porticus."  Sat.  iii.  53. 

The  only  other  object  which  Pausanias  mentions  on  the  agora — 
which,  if  he  mean  the  same  place,  he  now  for  the  first  time  calls  by  that 
name  (c.  17,  1) — is  an  altar  op  Mercy  or  Compassion  f'EXco?).  Arguing 
from  the  traditions  connected  with  it,  this  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  altar.  For  Euripides  represents  the  HeracleidsB,  sitting  upon 
it  in  suppliant  ^ise,  to  have  thus  obtained  the  aid  of  the  Athenians 
against  Eurystheus;  and  in  like  manner,  Adrastus  having  laid  upon 
it  the  suppliant  bough  (i/cenjpia)  induced  Theseus  to  make  war  upon 
Greon,  and  compel  him  to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  Thebans;^  an  act 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signal  displays  of  the  philanthropy  for 
which  the  Athenians  were  famous,  and  celebrated  accordingly.  Statins 
has  Bome  fine  lines  on  the  subject,  which,  as  they  also  help  to  show  the 
nature  of  the  altar  and  its  surrounding  objects,  we  here  insert : 

**  Urbe  fnit  media  nulli  concessa  potentum 
Ara  deiim ;  mitis  posuit  dementia  sedem 
£t  miseri  fecere  sacram ;  sine  suppUce  nunquani 
Ilia  novo ;  nulla  damnavit  vota  rcpulsa. 
Auditi  quicunque  rogant,  noctesque  diesque 
Ire  datum  et  soils  nmnen  placare  querelis. 
Parca  superstitio :  non  turea  flamma  nee  altus 
Accipitur  sanguis,  lacrimis  altaria  sudant, 
Moestarumque  super  libamina  serta  comarum 
Pendent,  et  vestes  mutata  sorte  relictae. 
Mite  nemus  circa,  cultuque  insigne  verendo 
Vittatae  laurus  et  supplicis  arbor  olivas. 
Nulla  autem  effigies,  nulli  commissa  metallo 
Forma  deae  ;  mentcs  habitare  et  pectora  gaudet.**' 

The  deity  had  no  image,  no  sacrifice ;  she  resided  only  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men.     The  little  grove  of  olives  and  laurels  that  grew 

*  Zriv<av6Kirruvs  6  Trjs  aroas  Krlam)i, —  *  Apollod.  ii.  8,  s.  1 ;  iii.  7,  s.  1. 

Athen.  viii.  35,  "  the  founder  of  the  Porch.''         '  Thebaid.  xii.  481  sqq. 
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around  the  altar,  the  locks  of  hair  and  the  abandoned  dresses  sus- 
pended over  it,  were  probably  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Statins ;  for,  as 
we  shall  show  elsewhere,  all  the  forms  of  ancient  superstition  were  pre- 
served till  a  very  late  period  at  Athens,  and  Libanius  admonishes  the 
Emperor  Julian  that  he  had  seen  the  altar  in  question.^  Nay,  it  is  even 
alluded  to  by  Claudian.^  It  was  no  doubt  for  the  sake  of  compliment- 
ing the  Athenians,  that  Pausanias  alluded  to  it,  for  it  could  have  had 
nothing  to  recommend  it  in  the  way  of  art ;  and  he  goes  on  to  mention, 
as  further  proofs  of  the  philanthropy  and  piety  of  the  Athenians,  other 
altars  which  they  had  erected  to  moral  qualities  personified;  as 
Modesty,  Fame,  and  Alacrity ;  but  without  giving  any  indication  of 
their  site.     That  of  Fame  is  twice  alluded  to  by  -lEschines.' 

But  was  the  altar  of  Mercy  really  on  the  old  agora ;  that  is,  the 
agora  which  Pausanias  calls  Gerameicus  ?  None  of  the  ancient  authors 
who  allude  to  it  say  so,  the  nearest  indication  of  its  site  being  that  it 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  The  fact  of  Pausanias  changing  his 
way  of  speaking  of  the  market,  and  now  calling  it  the  agora  instead  of 
the  Gerameicus,  the  name  which  he  had  used  before,  raises  the  pre- 
sumption that  he  had  now  passed  into  a  different  market.  The  writers 
of  the  classical  period  of  Attic  literature  never  call  the  agora  Cerameicus. 
We  have  already  observed  that  that  name  for  it  came  into  use  in  later 
times,  and  was  doubtless  adopted  in  order  to  prevent  confusion  between 
the  ancient  and  modei;p  agora.  The  fact  of  a  new,  or  Boman,  market- 
place may  certainly  be  inferred  from  Strabo's  words  implying  that  one 
had  been  established  at  the  Athenian  Eretria.^  Bursian  thinks  that 
Strabo  is  here  alluding  to  the  transference,  probably  by  Peisistratus, 
of  a  still  more  ancient  and  primitive  agora  from  the  south  side  of  the 
Areiopagus  to  the  north  side.^  But  the  north  side  of  the  Areiopagus 
we  know  to  have  been  called  Gerameicus,  not  Eretria,  and  therefore  this 
supposition  falls  to  the  ground.    Forchhammer  indeed  observes,  that  in 

*  In  Presbeut.  ap.  Meurs.Cer.Gem.c.  16.  *  ol  5*  dir6  ttjs  'ABrfinjo'tv  ^Epfrplas,  fj  vvv 

«  De  Bell.  Gild.  404  sq.  (oriv  ayopd.— p.  447. 

»  C.   Timarch.  p.   140 ;  De  fals.   Leg.  *  Geogr.  v.  Griechenland,  i.  p.  280. 
p.  811. 
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spite  of  Strabo's  now  {vvv\  there  is  no  reason  why  he  may  not  have  been 
alluding  to  the  agora  in  the  Cerameicus,  which  district  might,  in  very 
early  times,  have  been  occnpied  by  a  demus  called  Eretria.^  But  if  one 
demus  had  been  supplanted  by  another,  the  Eretrians  by  the  Ceramei- 
cans,  Strabo  would  surely  have  said  "  where  the  Cerameicus  now  is/' 
not  "  where  the  agora  now  is."  And  such  a  change  must  have  been 
effected  by  a  revolution,  of  which  we  have  no  indication.  The  existence 
of  an  ancient  agora  on  the  south  side  of  the  Areiopagus,  or  rather 
perhaps  of  the  Acropolis,  rests,  we  believe,  entirely  on  a  passage  in 
Harpocration,  where,  in  a  quotation  from  ApoUodorus,  an  ancient  agora 
is  mentioned  (t^i/  apx^iav  dyopdv).^  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
may  have  been  a  primitive  agora  there,  which,  however,  must  have  been 
removed  to  the  north  side,  certainly  in,  and  probably  long  before,  the 
time  of  Peisistratus.  An  argument  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  mentioned  in  Harpocration.  But  there 
were  two  distinct  temples  of  that  name ;  one  erected  to  commemorate 
the  union  of  the  Attic  boroughs  into  one  metropolis  under  Theseus ; 
the  latter,  as  shown  in  the  passage  quoted,^  was  built  by  Solon  out 
of  the  wages  of  legalized  prostitution;  and,  consequently,  the  word 
rrrdv^fiofi  has  a  very  different  signification  as  applied  to  the  two  temples. 
ApoUodorus  gives  a  third  meaning,  derived  from  the  whole  people  being 
assembled  in  the  agora  for  the  ecclesia,  which,  however,  has  no  very 
palpable  reference  to  any  kind  of  Aphrodite. 

The  assumption  of  a  Koman  agora  is  strengthened — we  had  almost 
said  confirmed — by  the  still  existing  pbopyl^tjm  of  four  columns,  which 
has  sometimes  been  taken  for  the  portico  of  a  temple,  and  sometimes, 

*  Topographic,  p.  54.  (roJ/xara  dyopdaavra  (virperrrj  an.  (rrtyris  (?) 

"As  the  article  is  an  important  one,  we  <rTfj(rai  dta  tovs  v€ovs,  kqI  €k  t&p  wcpiy^- 

give  it  entire :  ndvbrj^s  *A<t)pobiTi]  •  *Yircpi-  vofitvtov  xP^f^^^  idpv<raa-B<u  ^A<f>podirris 

brjs  fv  T®  Korh  UierpOKktovs,  et   yvfjtrios.  Uavbfifjiov  Updv.  Zari  de  t6  irdvbrjftav  tray 

^ KiToKK6baipos  iv  t«   irept  BfS>v  rrdv^rjfiop  kowov. 

fffqatv  'fLBrjvrjai  KkTj&rjvai  r^v  d<f>ibpvB€'i(rav  •  Nicandros  is  confirmed  by  Philemon 

vfpi  TTjv  dpxaiap  dyopav  dta  t6  ivravBa  (ap.  Athen.  lib.  xiii.  c.  25)  with  regard  to 

irdvra  rhv  drjfiov  ovvdyiaBai  t6  ir<iKai6v  iv  Solon  having  instituted  a  public  place  of 

TaU  ckkXtio-uus,  &s  cjcaXovi/  dyopds.     Ntjc-  prostitution.   We  there  read  iir'  olKrjfidTOdVy 

avlipos  (V   ?'  Ko\o<f>(oviaKS>p  ^6\a>vd  <j>tjai  for  the  unintelligible  (ir\  arryiyy. 
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with  more  justice,  for  the  gateway  to  a  market-place.  This  stmctnre 
consists  of  four  Doric  columns,  4  ft.  4  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and, 
including  the  capital,  26  ft.  in  height.  The  space  between  the  middle 
columns  is  about  12  ft. ;  between  the  side  ones  under  5  ft.  Over  the 
middle  of  the  pediment  which  they  support  is  a  large  acroterinm  9  or 
10  ft.  in  length,  with  an  inscription  to  Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandson  of 
Augustus,  of  whom,  apparently,  it  supported  an  equestrian  statue.^ 
Lucius  died  in  the  second  year  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  aged  nineteen, 
and  the  building,  therefore,  was  completed  about  this  time.  But  the 
space  beyond  the  gateway  may  have  been  used  as  a  market-place  long 
before  the  propylaeum  itself  was  erected ;  for  Cicero,  in  a  passage  where 
he  is  evidently  speaking  of  the  ancient  agora,^  calls  it  the  Cerameicus, 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  it  obtained  that  name  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  agora.  Lideed,  this  market-place  did  not  receiye  its 
final  completion  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  whose  stoa,  or  Pantheon, 
added  the  finish  to  its  northern  side. 

That  the  propylaeum  in  question  formed  the  portico  of  a  temple 
was  held  by  the  older  topographers,  as  Wheler,  who  considered  it  to 
be  the  portico  of  a  temple  of  Augustus ;  but  this  we  now  know  to  have 
been  upon  the  Acropolis.^  Forchhammer*  and  Eoss*^  are  among  the 
most  eminent  modem  writers  who  hold  it  to  have  been  the  portico  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  or  protectress  of  the  city, 
founding  their  opinion  upon  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  which 
purports  that  it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  to  that  goddess 
from  the  money  bestowed  by  C.  Julius  and  Augustus  C«esar.^    For  the 

^  6  brj^s  AovKiou  Kaifrapa  avTOKparopoi  Kpdropos    Kala-apos    Beov    vlov    a-t^tnov 

6€ov  viov  2f/3acrTOV  Katcropor  vtoi'.  *ABtjv^  *Apxf]y€riBi,  arparriyovwTos  cVt  roxfv 

*  De  Fin.  i.  11,  39,  speaking  of  the  on-Xirar  EvkXcov;  MapaBtivioVf  rov  xai  dia- 
statue  of  Chrysippus.  See  a  little  further  da^afitvov  rfiv  tirip^tiav  vnip  rov  irarpos 
on.    The  De  Finibus  was  written  about  *Hpa>dov,  rovKatirpccr/Srvo-avroff.  art  Sp)(ov- 

B.C.  50.  TOS    "SlKlOV    TOV   Sa/KXTTlttVOf    *ABflOV€Cii9.       It 

*  See  Journey,  &c.  p.  3S8.  was  erected,  therefore,   in    the  reign  of 

*  Topographie,  p.  67.  •  Augustus ;  for  Julius  was  a  god,  i.e.,  dead, 
'  Theseion,  p.  41.  and  Augustus  emperor.  Leake,  vol.  i.  p. 
'  6  trjfios  dirb  rav  hoBuvSiv  8oip(S>v  vir6      213. 


Taiov   lovXiov    Kaitrapos    Biov    kol    avro- 
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same  reason  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct  which  supplied  the  water-clock 
at  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  might  be  regarded  as  part  of  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Athena  Archegetis,  for  they  have  a  similar  inscription.^  To 
dedicate  a  forum  or  market  to  some  deity  was  a  Boman  custom ;  and 
thus  the  Forum  Julium  at  Bome  was  consecrated  to  Yenus  Genetrix, 
that  of  Augustus  to  Mars  TJltor,  and  that  of  Nerva,  like  this  at  Athens, 
to  Minerya. 

Meursius  seems  to  have  been  the  first*  who,  from  the  passage  in 
Strabo  before  cited,  inferred  the  existence  of  a  new  agora.  But  among 
more  modern  topographers,  the  honour  belongs  to  Stuart  of  having 
held  this  colonnade  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  it;  an  opinion 
founded  on  its  style  of  architecture  and  the  inscriptions  on  and  near  it. 
The  architectural  objections  to  its  being  a  temple  are  stated  by  Stuart 
as  follows :  "  The  wall  in  which  the  door  is  placed  extended  on  each 
side  beyond  the  lateral  walls  of  the  portico ;  whereas,  the  usual  plan  of 
temples  is  a  rectangular  parallelogram,  and  their  lateral  walls  are 
continued  without  interruption  from  the  antae  of  the  portico  to  the 
posticus  or  back  front.  Besides  this,  the  diameters  of  these  columns 
are  in  a  smaller  proportion  to  their  height  than  the  diameters  of  any 
that  are  found  in  the  ancient  temples  of  this  order;  which  circum- 
stance, considering  the  distinction  which  Vitruvius  has  made  between 
the  proportion  of  those  columns  which  are  employed  in  temples  and  of 
those  which  are  placed  in  buildings  of  inferior  dignity  (lib.  v.  c.  9), 
adds  a  considerable  weight  to  this  opinion."^  Botticher  has  adduced 
another  objection :  that  the  crepidoma  of  this  structure  consists  only 
of  a  single  step,*  an  anomaly  not  hitherto  found  in  any  temple.  And 
he  further  points  out  that  the  width  of  the  intercolumniatioAB,  the 
middle  one  being  two  and  a  half  times  as  wide  as  each  of  the  side 
ones,  shows  that  the  former  was  intended  for  carriages  and  the  latter 
for  foot-passengers,  and  consequently  that  the  whole  must  have  formed 

^  Curtius,    Eriauternder    Text    to    his  •  Ant.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  p.  2.    See  also 

maps,  p.  44.  Lcako,   vol.   i.  p.   211   sqq.    who  lulopts 

*  CeramicuaGeminiis,c.  IG  ;  and  A  then.  StuarVs  view,  and  adds  some  particulars. 
Att.  i.  6.  *  Bericht,  p.  225. 
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a  gate.  It  is  indeed  Burprising  how  Boss^  should  have  supposed  that  it 
was  a  ietrakumtay  or  small  temple,  under  which,  in  the  Macedonian 
times,  the  patron  goddesses  of  towns  were  placed,  as  such  a  structure 
must  necessarily  have  been  quadrangular,  with  the  columns  at  the 
angles. 

Still  stronger  reasons  against  its  haying  been  a  temple  may  be 
drawn  from  the  inscriptions  upon  and  near  it.  Two  of  these  we  have 
already  mentioned — namely,  that  on  the  architrave,  containing  the 
dedication  to  Athena,  and  that  on  the  middle  acroterium  under  the 
statue  of  Lucius  Caesari^  The  style  of  the  former  one  would,  as  Leake 
justly  observes,  have  been  unexampled  on  a  temple.  Still  more  inap- 
propriate to  such  an  edifice  would  have  been  the  statue  of  a  youth  like 
Lucius  Caesar  for  its  frontispiece.  This  circumstance  alone  is,  we  think, 
quite  sufficient  to  dispose  of  its  pretensions  to  be  a  temple.  Two  other 
inscriptions  afford  satisfactory  proof  that  it  formed  the  entrance  to  an 
agora.  One  of  these  is  on  the  jamb  of  the  doorcase,  and  contains  an 
edict  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  respecting  the  sale  of  oil  and  the  duties 
payable  on  it.^  Truly  a  very  appropriate  inscription  for  the  interior  of 
a  temple !  Forchhammer,  indeed,  asserts  that  the  stone  bearing  the 
inscription  was  brought  hither  from  some  other  place.  But  recent 
researches  by  Botticher*  and  others  have  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
Stuart's  report,  that  it  is  in  its  original  position ;  and  Boss  allowed 
this,*  thpugh  he  still  adhered  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  temple.  The  fourth 
inscription  was  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  to  Julia  Augusta,  with  the 
title  of  Upovoia,  or  Providence,  standing  just  within  the  PropylaBum ; 
and  as  the  two  agoranomi,  or  superintendents  of  the  market,  under 
whose  magistracy  the  statue  was  erected,  are  named  in  the  inscription, 
we  have  here  a  further  proof  that  it  stood  in  a  forum.®    Hence  some  of 

*  Theseion,  p.  41.  *  ^lovkiay  Beav  Sc/Suirr^v  Updvoiav  tj 
'  See  p.  244.  fiovkri  17  cf  *Aptiov  wdyov,  koi  tj  fiovXrj  rap 
'  ITiis  is  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.     i^aKoaicav  koi  6  Srjfiosj  jc.t.X. — The  base 

It  will  be  found  in  Boeckh,  C.  Ins.  Gr.  with  the  inscription  is  figured  at  the  end  of 

No.  .^55,andinWheler's*  Journey,' p.  389.  Stuart's  first  ohapter.     See  also  Boeckh, 

*  Bericht,  p.  226.  C.  f.  No.  olo     nd  Leake,  i.-214,  note  o. 
^'  Theseion,  p.  42,  note  124. 
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the  leading  modern  topographers,  as  Botticher  and  Curtius,*  have 
adopted  the  view  of  Stuart  and  Leake,  that  the  colonnade  in  question 
was  the  propylaeum  of  the  new  market.  Curtius,  indeed,  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  no  mere  ordinary  gate,  but  intended  for  state  occasions,  and 
that  the  Panathenaic  procession  passed  through  it  on  its  road  to  the 
Eleusinium.  This,  however,  it  could  hardly  have  done,  if,  as  we  have 
shown  before,  the  Eleusinium  lay  nearly  parallel  with  it,  under  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.  Besides,  the  inscription  about 
the  oil  was  hardly  fitted  for  a  triumphal  arch. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  when  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  agora, 
he  has  really  passed  out  of  the  ancient  market-place,  or  Cerameicus, 
into  the  new  or  Eoman  agora.  The  only  thing  he  finds  in  it  worthy  of 
mention  is  the  altar  of  Mercy,  which  was  undoubtedly  a  very  ancient 
Athenian  monument ;  but  there  must  have  been  other  things  in  or  near 
it  worth  a  word  or  two,  which  however  he  does  not  mention,  probably 
because  they  were  recent  or  Eoman.*  Before  touching  upon  these, 
however,  we  must  return  awhile  into  the  Cerameicus,  where  Pausanias 
has  also  passed  over  a  good  many  objects,  and  some  of  them  important 
from  their  antiquity. 

Amongst  these  was  the  Leocorium,  or  monument  to  the  daughters 
of  Leo,  who,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  were  sacrificed  to  Athena  by 
their  father  in  order  to  avert  a  plague ;  for  which  act  they  were 
honoured  by  the  Athenians  with  a  little  chapel  or  heroum.  That  it 
was  a  very  ancient  monument  is  plain  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
commemorating  a  human  sacrifice ;  and  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  that  is,  B.C.  514,  appears  from  Thucydides,'^ 
for  it  was  at  the  Leocorium  that,  as  we  have  already  related,  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton  slew  Hipparchus.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been 
within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Thesean  city,  for  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 

*  Botticher,  Bericht,  p.  223  sqq. ;  Cur-  as  a  foundation  for  a  branch  of  market 

tius,  Erlauternder  Text,  p.  44.     Bursian  in  commerce :   so  that,  as  Curtius  observes 

his  *  Geographic '  still  maintains  the  notion  (ibid,  note),  the  matter  becomes  a  verbal 

of  a  temple;    but  in  Pauly's  l?eal-Enc.  dispute. 
(i.  1979)  recognizes  the  Athena  Archegctis  *  i.  20,  and  vi.  57. 
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geiton  being  outside  the  walls  in  the  Gerameicus,  where  Hippias  also  was, 
preparing  the  Panathenaic  procession,  and  seeing  him  conversing  with 
one  of  their  band,  they  were  seized  with  the  fear  that  their  conspiracy 
had  been  betrayed,  and  rushing  through  the  gate,  fell  in  with  Hippar- 
chus  at  the  spot  in  question  (above,  p.  78).  Now,  let  us  observe  that 
Thucydides  does  not  speak  about  the  inner  and  the  outer  Gerameicus,  but 
mentions  only  one ;  for  the  distinction  between  the  outer  and  inner  one 
did  not  arise  till  the  circuit  of  the  walls  was  extended  by  Themistocles, 
and  part  of  the  Gerameicus  included  within  them,  the  boundary  being 
at  the  Dipylon.  At  this  period,  therefore,  the  Gerameicus  seems  to  have 
lain  entirely  outside  the  walls,  and  consequently  the  Leocorium  could 
not  have  been  in  it.  But  it  was  certainly  in  this  agora.  For  Demo- 
sthenes says,  in  his  speech  against  Gonon,^  that  as  he  was  walking  about 
one  evening  in  the  agora  he  fell  in  with  Gtesias  at  the  Leocorium.  The 
lexicographers,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Gerameicus  (eV  fiiatp  r^  KepafJsiK^)?  This,  however,  is  only  another 
proof  that  in  later  times  Gerameicus  usurped  the  name  of  agora,  and 
also  that  it  must  have  extended  itself  under  that  appellation  towards 
the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus  beyond  its  original  limits,  which  were  the 
Thesean  wall.  Nevertheless,  the  Leocorium  may  very  well  have  stood 
about  the  middle  of  the  agora,  which  eventually  may  have  embraced  a 
space  outside  the  ancient  wall  as  well  as  within  it.  We  may  also  hence 
infer  that  the  agora,  as  it  existed  in  the  time  of  the  dramatists  and  orators, 
differed  from  that  of  the  epoch  of  Pisistratus,  since  the  Thesean  wall 
would  then  have  been  in  the  way.  Its  final  arrangement,  at  all  events, 
must  have  been  posterior  to  Themistocles.  The  Leocorium  must  have 
been  a  monument  of  some  importance,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Hegesias^ 
with  the  Theseium  and  the  few  other  monuments  to  which  he  adverts  at 
Athens,  which  renders  it  the  more  singular  that  Pausanias  should  not 
have  alluded  to  it.     It  is  also  mentioned  by  Gicero  and  several  other 

^  p.  1258,  Reiske.    Demosthenes  adds  ;  5^4,  2. 

ryyvs  rSiv  IIv^oBtbpou,  which  we  are  unable  *  Harpocr.,  Hesych.,  Photius,  Snidas,  in 

to  explain.    There  was  an  ancient  Theban  voc. 

sculptor  named  Pythodorus.     Pausan.  ix.  ^  Ap.  Strab.  lib.  ix.  p.  396. 
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writers.^  We  learn  from  iElian  that  it  had  a  temenos  attached  to  it,' 
so  that  it  must  have  filled  some  space. 

Of  other  larger  objects  of  Athenian  antiquity  omitted  by  Pausanias 
in  his  description  of  the  agora  we  may  also  mention  a  temenos  of 
Magvs  (AlaKomeiov)  which  the  Athenians  had  vowed  in  their  war  with 
the  ^ginetans,  and  which  Herodotus  had  seen.^  Also  Solon's  temple 
OF  Aphbodite  Pandemos,  to  which  we  have  before  adverted,  and  which 
was  probably  the  same  as  that  of  Aphrodite  Hetaera  mentioned  by 
Hesychius.*  Boss  conjectures  that  it  may  have  been  near  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania  at  the  Colonus  Agoraeus,  or  even  identical  with  it ;  * 
but  the  latter  notion  seems  altogether  improbable,  and  we  have  seen 
that  the  Urania  was  established  long  before  the  time  of  Solon. 

That  Pausanias  should  have  omitted  many  of  the  statues  on  the 
agora,  of  which  there  was  such  a  multitude,  is  not  surprising.  Among 
them  was  a  Hermes  with  four  heads,  a  fine  work  of  art  by  Telesar- 
chides.*  A  statue  of  Chrysippus,  who  being  a  small  man,  was  nearly 
hidden  by  a  horseman  that  stood  near,  whence  Carneades  pleasantly 
called  him  Crypsippus  (KpvyjrLTnro^)J  And  this  may  account  for  Pau- 
sanias having  overlooked  him.  Statues  of  Diphilus,  Berisades,  Satyrus, 
and  Gorgippus.®  Chabrias  kneeling  with  shield  and  spear  thrust 
forwards,  an  attitude  in  which  he  had  taught  his  troops  to  resist  the 
enemy.  This  pose  afterwards  afforded  an  example  to  athletes  to  be 
taken  in  the  posture  in  which  they  had  been  victorious.®  And  doubtless 
there  were  many  other  statues. 

Pausanias  was,  perhaps,  purposely  silent  about  the  buildings  erected 
by  foreigners  on  the  agora,  of  which  there  must  have  been  two  or  three 
of  considerable  size.  Such  was  the  Agrippeium,  or  theatre  of  Agrippa, 
mentioned  only  by  Philostratus,  but  in  two  passages.^®  The  same  author 
speaks  of  a  Bouleuterium,  or  hall  of  the  persons  connected  with  the 

*  De  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  19,  50.  c.  15 ;  cf.  Phot.  Lex.  'Epfirjs  rerpaiice^aXoy. 

*  Var.  Hist.  xii.  28.  "^  Diog.  Lacrt.  vii.  183 ;  cf.  Cic.  de  Fin. 
>  lib.  V.  c.  89  ;  cf.  Hesych.  in  voc.  i.  11,  39. 

*  voc.  'Eraipai.  *  Dinarcli.  c.  Demosth.  p.  33  sq.,  Reiske, 
«  Theseion,  p.  39  sq.  »  C.  Nep.  Vit.  Chabr.  c.  1. 

*  Anthol.  Epigr.  ap.  Meurs.  Ceram.  Gem.  *°  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  5,  3,  and  8,  2. 
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stage  {reyvLT&v  fiovKevrripiov^^  which  he  describes  as  situated  near  the 
gates  of  theCerameicus.*    It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  these  build- 
ings may  not  have  been  exactly  on  the  agora,  but  in  that  part  of  the 
Inner  Cerameicus  which  lay  between  it  and  the  Dipylon.     The  bouleu- 
terium  he  further  specifies  as  being  near  the  horsemen  {ov  Troppto  tS>v 
imriayv^,  by  which  he  may  possibly  mean  the  tombs  of  the  equites  just 
outside  the  Dipylon.     The  large  stoa  of  Attalus,  which  Pausanias  aLso 
omits  to  notice,  was  however  undoubtedly  in  the  agora,  and  stood  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  eastern  side.     Athenseus  is  the  only  ancient 
writer  who  mentions  it,  in  his  account  of  Aristion  before  given  (supra, 
p.  160).     This  stoa  was  built  by  Attalus  I.,  of  Pergamus,  about  two 
centuries  B.C.     The  remains  of  it  were  taken  by  Stuart  and  others  for 
the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy ;  but  in  1862  the  inscription  of  the  archi- 
trave was  discovered,  showing  that  the  building  was  erected  by  Attalus 
and  ApoUonis.     The  excavation  of  the  ruins  discovered  a  building  of 
more  than  120  yards  in  length  from  south-east  to  north-west,  consist- 
ing of  an  open  portico  with  a  wall  at  the  back,  in  which  were  twenty- 
one  doors  leading  into  as  many  rooms  about  5^  yards  deep.    Before  the 
wall,  at  a  distance  of  between  6  and  7  yards,  stood  a  row  of  columns, 
and  before  these   again,  at  a  rather   larger  interval,  another  row,  of 
which  the  columns  were  rather  slenderer.     This  double  colonnade  was 
attached  by  walls  at  each  end  to  the  back  wall,  so  as  to  form  one 
building.     In  front,  the  portico  was  approached  by  three  steps,  before 
which  ran  a  gutter.^     Curtius  is  of  opinion  that  the  agora  was  enlarged 
northwards  to  make  room  for  this  stoa,  but  this  does  not  seem  probable. 
The  discovery  of  it  may  serve  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  length  of 
such  structures.     If  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  of  equal  dimensions,  it 
would  have  lined  about  half  the  side  of  the  Areiopagus.     The  Poecile, 
perhaps,  may  even  have  been  larger,  and  thus  would  have  served  to 
enclose  the  larger  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  agora,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  would  not  have  been  so  long  as  the  opposite  one. 

^  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  8,  2.  Of  the  word  V.  Apollon.  v.7,note20.  Cf.  A.  Gell.  N.  A. 
Tex»'*''a*  used  absolutely  for  ol  irtpi  tov  xx.  4;  Ar.  Rhet.  iii.  2;  Diod.  Sic.xx.  lOii. 
Aioi^croy  rtx^lrai  see  Olearius  ad  Philostr.  *  Curtius,  Att,  St.  ii.  p.  30  sq. 
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Before  quitting  the  ancient  agora  we  will  endeavour  to  realize  the 
prospect  which  it  would  have  offered  to  a  person  standing  in  the  midst 
of  it  on  a  festival  day,  when  the  booths  of  the  dealers  had  been  removed. 
On  the  eastern  side  the  prospect  would  have  been  confined  not  so  much 
by  public  buildings,  as  by  the  ridge  on  which  stood  the  propylaeum  of 
Athena  Archegetis,  though  probably  a  view  of  that  structure  would 
have  been  obtained  through  the  opening,  or  street,  which  led  to  it. 
The  most  notable  building  on  this  side  would  have  been  the  stoa  of 
Attains  at  its  northern  extremity.  On  the  north  side  would  have  been 
seen  the  magnificent  Poecile,  filling  a  great  part  of  the  line,  with  the 
statues  before  it,  and  near  it  the  gate  of  the  agora  with  its  trophy,  and 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus.  The  western  side,  bounded  by  the 
Golonean  Hill  crowned  with  magnificent  buildings,  and  lined  at  its  foot 
with  a  fringe  of  Hermae,  would  have  offered  a  still  finer  coujj-d^oeil. 
But  the  most  magnificent  view  must  have  been  that  on  the  south.  The 
fine  stoae  and  temples  which  lined  the  side  of  the  Areiopagus,  with  the 
statues  standing  like  sentinels  before  them ;  beyond  these,  the  deep 
bay  or  recess,  which  mounted  steeply  towards  the  PropylsBa  of  the 
Acropolis,  also  lined  with  handsome  public  buildings  rising  one  above 
the  other,  and  almost  literally  filled  with  a  crowd  of  the  finest  statues, 
among  which  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  stood  out  in  isolated 
dignity ;  the  whole  crowned  with  the  Acropolis  and  its  buildings  as  a 
back-ground,  must  have  presented  a  scene  which  the  imagination  can 
hardly  conceive.  The  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  buildings  would 
have  been  relieved  by  the  platanes  and  other  trees  which  rose  among 
them  and  afforded  an  agreeable  shade ;  while  the  noble  expanse  of  the 
agora  was  diversified  by  the  sacred  groves  and  shrines,  such  as  the 
Leocorium  and  others,  which  were  sprinkled  upon  it. 

The  gateway  of  Athena  xlrchegetis,  leading  into  the  new  or  Boman 
agora,  lay  nearly  parallel  with  the  southern  end  of  the  stoa  of  Attains, 
but  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  it.  In  this  market-place 
Pausanias,  as  we  have  seen,  mentions  only  the  altar  of  Mercy ;  but  there 
must  have  been  other  objects,  though  of  late  construction,  upon  it,  some 
of  which  fctill  remain.     The  principal  of  these  is  the  Corinthian  fa9ade. 
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commonly  called   the  stoa  of  Hadrian,  which  probably  enclosed  the 
whole  northern  side  of  the  market.     The  reasons  for  this  opinion  are, 
that  the  western  side  of  this  building  is  on  a  line  with  the  gateway 
inscribed  to  Athena ;  while,  if  a  straight  line  were  drawn  southwards 
from  its  eastern  side,  it  would  just  enclose  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
which   fronts   the   gateway,   and  which   from   its   nature,  as  Curtins 
observes,  in  all  probability  stood  in  an  open  space.     The  southern  front 
of  the  facade  is  about  126  yards  in  length ;  and,  supposing  this  to 
give  the  breadth  of  the  new  agora,  and  that  in  length  it  extended  an 
equal  distance  on  both  sides  of  the  Propylaeum,  we  should  thus  have  a 
parallelogram  of  about  180  yards  long  by  126  broad.     This  is  a  small 
area  as  compared  with  the  ancient  agora,  but  it  would  have  been  nearly 
twice  as  large  as  the  Forum  Julium  or  Forum  Augusti  at  Bome,  and 
even  larger  than  the  Forum  Trajani. 

The  middle  space  of  this  area,  between  the  Propylaeum  and  the 
Horologium  of  Andronicus,  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  colon* 
nade  or  portico,  the  remains  of  which  were  discovered  some  ten  years 
ago.^  The  columns  are  of  Hymettian  marble,  between  17  and  18  feet 
in  height,  with  bases  and  capitals  of  Pentelic  marble.  They  seem  to 
have  enclosed  a  quadrangular  space  about  100  yards  long  from  west  to 
east,  and  66  or  67  broad  from  north  to  south ;  and  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, with  great  probability,  from  the  inscription  already  mentioned  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Propylaeum,  that  this  space  formed  the  oil-market. 
Such  a  market  would  have  been  very  appropriately  placed  under  the 
presidency  of  Athena. 

Before  we  quit  this  agora  we  must  give  a  short  account  of  the 
building  commonly  called  the  stoa  of  Hadrian,  and  of  the  Tower  of  the 
Winds,  which  also  stood  upon  it ;  both  which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to 
notice  here,  though  he  alludes  to  the  former  building  in  another  place. 

The  Stoa  of  BLa^dbian  occupied,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  the 

northern  side  of  the  new  agora.    It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 

*  ISee  Curtius,  Erl.  Text,  p.  45.     Per-  size  is  too  small  for  so  celebrated  a  gym- 

vanoglu,  in  the  Philologus,  xxvii.  p.  670,  nasium,  and  indicates  rather  the    mere 

conjectures  that  these  columns  may  have  portico  of  a  market, 
belonged  to  the  Ptolcmajum.     But  their 
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bazaar,  and  enclosed  a  space  of  376  ft.  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
252  ft.  in  breadth  from  north  to  south.  Stuart,  who  has  given  a 
description  of  its  remains,^  took  it  to  be  the  Poecile ;  not,  indeed,  the 
original  building,  which  from  the  style  of  its  architecture  it  could  not 
have  been,  but  a  reconstruction.  The  northern  side  of  the  western 
facade  is  still  pretty  perfect.  This  facade  consisted  of  a  wall,  before 
which  stood  detached,  at  a  distance  of  less  than  two  feet,  a  row  of 
Corinthian  columns,  originally  eighteen  in  number.  The  four  middle 
ones,  which  are  fluted,  whilst  the  rest  are  plain,  supported  a  pediment 
and  formed  a  portal  or  entrance,  with  an  ascent  of  six  steps.  The 
seven  columns  to  the  north  of  the  portal  are  pretty  perfect.  Each 
stands  on  its  own  base,  and  is  rather  less  than  29  ft.  in  height  and  3  ft. 
in  diameter.  At  the  extremity  the  wall  projects  as  far  as  the  columns 
do,  forming  a  pteroma  faced  with  a  Corinthian  pilaster.  The  portal 
and  the  facade  to  the  south  of  it  are  much  defaced.  The  plan  of  the 
remainder  of  the  building  was  partially  traced  by  Stuart.  The  northern 
wall  had  three  remarkable  projections.  The  middle  one,  34  ft.  wide, 
was  rectangular,  and  probably  formed  the  entrance ;  those  on  each  side 
were  circular,  31  ft.  in  diameter,  and  formed  recesses  or  bows  on  the 
inside  of  the.  building,  meant  seemingly  for  exhedrae,  or  places  for 
retirement  and  conversation.  The  south  wall,  facing  the  new  agora, 
was  probably  similar. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  were  traces  of  a  colonnade,  or 
peristyle,  which  encompassed  the  whole  quadrangle  at  a  distance  of 
23  ft.  from  the  wall.  It  was  composed  of  a  double  row  of  columns ; 
but  of  this  peristyle  only  one  column  remained  in  its  place.  Exactly 
facing  the  portal  or  entrance  before  described,  and  at  a  distance  of 
about  250  feet  from  it,  therefore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
were  some  ancient  foundations,  and  upon  them  a  church  of  barbarous 
construction  called  ee  megdle  Panagia,  or  Great  St.  Mary's,  In  this 
church  were  some  excellent  remains  of  ancient  masonry. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  Boman  building,  and  most 
probably  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  for  Mr.  Wilkins  discovered  a  marked 
*  Ant.  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  ch.  5. 
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resemblance  between  the  details  of  the  western  colonnade  and  those  of 
Hadrian's  arch.^  But  the  question  still  remains,  which  of  Hadrian's 
buildings  was  it  ?  Among  those  attributed  to  him  by  Pausanias,  the 
choice  lies  between  a  gymnasium,  which  it  is  usually  called  by  German 
topographers,  and  a  hierum  or  sacred  enclosure,  consecrated  to  all  the 
*  gods,  with  a  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  and  other  buildings,^  including 
a  library  ;  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  colonnade  or  portico.  There  is 
no  authority  to  be  found  in  Pausanias  for  speaking  about  a  stoa  of 
Hadrian  as  an  independent  building,  though  Leake  and  others  give  one 
of  his  buildings  that  name.  The  oToal  which  Pausanias  mentions'  are 
only  the  colonnades  or  porticoes  which  surrounded  the  interior  of  the 
enclosure  in  question.  We  think  it  very  probable  that  the  building  on 
the  new  agora  was  this  Hierum  or  Pantheon,  as  it  evidently  contained  a 
large  open  space  with  buildings  upon  it.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of 
Sir  William  Gell,  who  writes :  "  Near  the  Bazaar  are  the  remains   of 


'  AthenicDsia,  p.  165. 

■  May  this  have  formed  the  ayopa  Ot&v, 
or  Forum  of  the  Gods,  which  we  sometimes 
find  mentioned,  but  only  by  writers  of  a 
late  date?  Pausanias  gives  it  no  name, 
and  in  his  time  it  must  have  been  a  recent 
work,  if,  indeed,  entirely  finished.  Thus 
Hesychius  :  Qtav  dyopd  •  tottos  *K6i)VTi<Tiv, 
anh  Tov  (rvvay€p6rjvai  7rpoa-ayopev6fi€voS' 
Cf.  Aristeid.  in  Cyzicena,  p.  239,  Jebb.  A 
Pantheon,  thnt  is  an  enclosed  space  with 
statues  and  altars  of  all  the  gods,  might 
very  well  be  called  an  ayopa  6(a>v ;  a  name 
much  more  applicable  to  this  place  than, 
as  Curtius  strives  to  make  out,  to  the 
Pnyx  (Att.  St.  i.  40  sqq.). 

'  As  the  passage  is  somewhat  obscure, 
we  here  give  it  entire :  *Abpiav6s  Be  KaT€a^ 
K€vd(raTo  jiiv  koI  oKka  ^ABrfvalois  (i.e.  be- 
sides the  Olympium),  va6v  "Hpas  koI  Aios 
naycXXi;v(ov,  kuI  Biois  tols  ira<nv  iepov 
Koiyov  *  TO  dc  €fri<t>av€<rrara  €Kar6v  (iKotn 
KLOV€s  ^pvyiov  \i6ov.  irtirolrjvrai  dc  Ka\  rais 
OTiKUS  Kara  to  avra  oi  toixoi  •  Ka\  olKrjfiaTa 


ivravBd  i<mv  6p6<^  re  fVixpvo-^  fco^  oKa- 
fidoTpKO  \i6<py  irpos  Sc  dydXfuuri  K€Koa-fiTf- 
fUva  Kai  ypaffxui  *  KaraKtiTaL  de  eV  avrh 
i3i/3X(a  *  Ka\  yvfivdaidv  tirrvv  inotvvfiov 
^Abpiavov  *  Kiovfs  dc  Ka\  tvravBa  cjcaroF 
XiBoTOfiias  Trjs  AfjSvoDy. — c.  18,  9.  We  hold 
with  Siebelis  that  the  whole  of  the  first 
part  of  this  passage,  down  to  ^i^Xio,  refers 
to  one  and  the  same  building.  It  was  a 
hierumy  or  place  consecrated  to  all  the 
gods,  containing  a  temple  of  Hera  and  Zeus 
Panhellenius.  The  most  striking  part  was 
the  120  columns  of  the  stoae,  or  porticoes, 
which  surrounded  the  interior  of  the  en- 
closure. The  walls  of  the  porticoes  were 
of  the  same  material  (Siebelis  shows  that 
the  use  of  the  dative  for  genitive  is  frequent 
with  Pausanias).  In  the  enclosure  were 
other  buildings,  besides  the  temple,  contain- 
ing a  picture  gallery,  a  sculpture  gallery, 
and  a  library.  The  library  is  mentioned 
by  Hieronymus    in    Chron.  Eusebii  01. 
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many  ancient  edifices.  The  palace  of  the  Vaivode,  or  Turkish  governor, 
occupies  the  site  of  a  huilding  which  was  once  imagined  to  be  the 
PoBcile,  or  Painted  Portico,  but  is  now  with  better  reason  termed  the 
Pantheon  of  Hadrian ;  particularly  as  on  excavation  columns  of  Phry- 
gian marble,  which  distinguished  this  building,  have  been  found  by 
Lord  Guildford.  The  pavement  is  in  some  parts  more  than  thirty  feet 
below  the  soil.  The  order  is  Corinthian,  and  by  no  means  comparable 
to  the  Corinthian  of  the  best  age  of  Greece."^  The  gymnasium  of 
Hadrian  must,  therefore,  be  sought  elsewhere. 

The  HoROLOGiUM  of  Axdronicus  Cyrrhestbs,  commonly  called  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds,  faced  the  propylaBum  of  the  Roman  agora,  as  we 
have  already  observed.  It  is  described  by  Vitruvius  as  a  marble  tower 
of  an  octagon  form,  having  on  each  of  its  sides  a  sculpture  representing 
the  wind  which  blew  from  the  quarter  it  faced ;  that  is,  the  four  car- 
dinal points  and  the  intermediate  ones  between  each.  On  the  top,  he 
says,  was  a  marble  meta,  or  pedestal,  on  which  stood  a  bronze  Triton, 
BO  constructed  as  to  turn  with  the  wind,  and  to  point  out,  with  a  wand 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.^  The  Triton 
has  vanished,  but  the  sculptures  still  remain  in  good  preservation. 

The  tower,  up  to  the  cornice  adorned  with  lions'  heads,  and  exclud- 
ing the  roof,  is  about  40  feet  high  and  27  feet  in  diameter.  Each  of  its 
eight  sides  is  between  10  and  11  feet  broad,  and  round  the  top  of  them 
runs  a  frieze  upwards  of  8  feet  in  height  including  the  cornice.  In 
each  of  the  eight  compartments  of  the  frieze  is  sculptured,  in  high 
relief  and  of  colossal  size,  the  figure  of  the  "Wind  to  whose  quarter  it  is 
turned,  in  a  horizontal  posture  and  a  bold  but  somewhat  rude  style. 
The  figures  are  all  winged,  and  their  character  is  typified  by  the  objects 
which  they  bear.  Thus  Boreas,  the  north  wind,  has  a  conch  in  his 
hands  from  the  noise  he  is  supposed  to  make ;  Notus,  the  south  wind, 
being  a  rainy  one,  is  represented  emptying  a  jar  of  water ;  Zephyrus, 
the  west  wind,  has  his  mantle  filled  with  flowers,  and  so  forth.  All  the 
figures  are  more  or  less  clothed ;  Libs  and  Zephyrus  are  the  only  ones 
without  boots.  The  latter,  by  far  the  most  graceful  of  the  figures,  is 
*  Itinerary,  p.  37.  '  Vitniv.  lib.  i.  c.  fi,  s.  4. 
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almost  naked,  having  only  the  scanty  mantle  in  which  he  carries  his 
flowers.  The  sculptures  certainly  show  a  decadence  in  art ;  and  this 
perhaps  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Pausanias,  amidst  such  a  multi- 
tude of  finer  objects,  considered  them  not  worth  seeing,  and  left  the 
building  unnoticed.  The  name  of  each  Wind  is  engraved  on  the  cornice 
over  it.  Under  each  figure  is  a  sun-dial,  and  the  floor  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  form  a  water-clock,  which  was  supplied  with  water  by  an 


THE    IXJWER  OF  THE   WINDS. 

aqueduct  from  the  fountain  called  Clepsydra  at  the  Acropolis.     Some 

arches  of  this  aqueduct  still  remain.    Thus  besides  showing  the  quarter 

from  which  the  wind  blew,  this  ingenious  building  likewise  indicated 

the  hour  by  night  or  day.^ 

*  For  a  very  complete  descrii.tion  of  this 
building,  sec  the  third  chapter  of  Stuart's 


first  volume.     M.  Palasca,a  Greek  and  an 
officer  of  the  French  navy,  has  given  the 
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At  the  time  of  Stuart's  visit,  and  also  of  GelFs  subsequent  one,  early 
in  the  present  century,^  this  tower  was  a  tehe,  or  chapel  of  dancing 
dervishes.  The  surface  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  has  been 
buried  to  a  depth  of  15  or  16  feet  by  an  accumulation  of  soil  and 
rubbish,  as  shown  by  the  excavation  made  round  its  base.  In  its 
original  state,  therefore,  it  must  have  stood  at  a  considerably  lower  level 
than  the  propylaeum  of  the  agora,  of  which  the  basement  stands  clear ; 
thus  showing  that  this  gateway  stood  on  the  summit  of  a  ridge  which 
sloped  down  to  the  Cerameicus,  or  ancient  agora,  on  the  west,  as  well 
as  towards  this  building,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city,  on  the  east. 

We  will  now  accompany  Pausanias  further  on  his  walk.  He  comes 
next  to  the  Ptolem^um  (c.  17, 1),  a  gymnasium  so  called  after  its  founder, 
probably  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.^  He  says  that  it  lay  not  far  from 
the  agora ;  and  probably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horologium  of  Andro- 
nicus,  as  will  appear  presently  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Theseium ; 
but  its  precise  site  cannot  be  determined  either  from  existing  remains, 
or  from  any  passages  in  ancient  authors.  In  the  Ptolemaeum  were 
some  stone  Hermae  worth  seeing.  Also  several  statues ;  as  a  bronze  one 
of  Ptolemy  himself,  and  one  of  Joba,  or  Juba,  called  by  some  his 
descendant.  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Chrysippus,  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  different  one  from  that  in  the  Cerameicus.  Cicero  men- 
tions having  heard  Antiochus  in  this  gymnasium.^    It  seems  to  have 


following  interesting  account  of  the  dials  : 
"  Bien  que  la  tour  ne  soit  plus  exactement 
orient^e,  Tarrangement  des  lignes  horaires 
prouve  qu'a  T^poque  oii  elles  furent  tracdes, 
les  Ath^niens  divisaient  le  jour  solaire  en 
douze  beures.  Dans  ce  systdme  les  heures 
n'avaient  pas  une  dur^e  invariable  oomme 
aujourd'hui,  mais  elles  croissaient  et  d6- 
croissaient  avec  le  jour  lui-m6me  selon  les 
saisons.  i^gales  entre  elles  pendant  une 
mSme  joumde,  dont  elles  representaient  la 
douzitoe  partie,  elles  dtaient  plus  longues 
en  iiAf  plus  courtes  en  hiver,  Le  lever  du 
soleil  (douzieme  heure  de  la  nuit)  dtait  le 


point  de  depart  des  heures  du  jour;  la 
sixi^me  heure  (notre  midi)  dtait  marqude 
par  le  passage  du  soleil  au  mdridicn,  tandis 
que  la  douzieme  heure  correspondait  au 
coucher  de  cet  astre.  Quelques  aiguilles 
placdes  d^apr^s  les  conclusions  de  M. 
Palasca  indiquent  les  heures  anciennea  fa- 
cilement  rdductibles  en  heures  modernes,*' 
— Revue  des  deux  Mondes,  1851,  p.  652. 

'  Itinerary,  p.  37 ;  cf.  Dod well's  Tour, 
vol.  i.  p.  374  sq.,  where  the  reader  will 
find  a  description  of  the  dance,  called  sema, 

2  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  124,  note  2. 

*  De  Fin.  v.  i.  1, 
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been  the  most  famous  one  within  the  walls,  and  hence  was  sometimes 
simply  called  to  yvfivda-cop.  It  was  therefore  probably  this  place  that 
Pliny  means,  when  he  says  that  the  Athenians  erected  "  in  gymnasio  " 
a  statue  with  a  gilt  tongue  to  Berosus  the  historian  and  astronomer.^ 

Close  (tt/oos")  to  the  gymnasium  of  Ptolemy  lay  the  Theseittm.  The 
juxtaposition  of  these  two  buildings  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  ;  who  says 
that  the  bones  of  Theseus,  when  brought  by  Cimon  from  the  island  of 
Scyros,  were  interred  near  where  "  the  gymnasium  now  is,"  in  the 
middle  of  the  city ;  a  description  which  suits  this  site  accurately 
enough."  And  the  word  vvp  in  this  passage  applied  to  the  gymnasium, 
indicates  that  it  was  built  after  the  Theseium,  as  the  PtolemaBtim 
of  course  would  have  been.  About  200  yards  to  the  east  of  the  Horo- 
logium  of  Andronicus,  near  the  church  of  St.  Demetrius  Katephori, 
are  some  considerable  ruins  which  Curtius  and  Bursian  assign  to  the 
gymnasium  called  Diogeneium  ;  but  as  a  marble  group  of  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur  was  found  at  this  spot,^  and  as  the  site  answers  so  well  to 
the  route  of  Pausanias,  we  should  -be  inclined  to  place  the  Theseium 
here.  The  Ptolemasum,  therefore,  would  have  lain  between  these  ruins 
and  the  Horologium.  A  Diogeneium  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  as  a 
place  of  education,*  and  in  an  inscription  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded  when  speaking  of  the  Eleuainium.  This  spot  has  been  thought 
the  site  of  the  Diogeneium,  because  an  inscription  was  found  near  it 
directing  the  placing  of  a  psephisma  in  that  building.^  However,  the 
Theseium  and  Diogeneium  may  have  been  adjacent. 

The  temple  dedicated  to  Theseus  was  additionally  sanctified  by 
being  the  resting-place  of  his  remains,  and  hence  Pausanias  (i.  17,  6) 


*  N.  H.  vii.  123.  ypd^cu  dc  rb  ^^^co-fia  tovto  rhv  rofuavrov 
'  Koi  Kctrat  ficv  (6  6T;(rci^f)  iv  fuajj  rrj  yivovs  r&v  "EvfidkTrib&v  iv  rpia\v  trn^JM 

TTfiXf (,  irapa  rh  vvv  yvfipdatov, — Plut.  Thea.  Koi  or^croi  rffv  fuv  iv  'EXcvo-cvi^  t^  vjto 

cap.  ult. ;  cf.  schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  627.  r^  iroKuy  rrjv  dc  cV  r^  Aioytv^i^,  rr^v  dc  cV 

*  Pervanoglu  in  Philol.  xxvii.  p.  671.  'EXcvcrm  iv  r^  iep^  npo  tov  /SovXcvnypiW 

*  Sympos.  ix.  1,  1.  — Philistor,  ii.  p.  238  sq.;  cf.  Bursian,  Geogi". 
^  This   inscription,  to  which   we  have  p.  295,  note ' ;  Mommsen,  Heortol.  p.  228 ; 

already  adverted   when   speaking  of  the  Beule,  L'Acropole,  t.  i.  p.  321 ;  Bocckh,  C. 


Eleusinium  (supra,  p.  223),  runs  thus :  dva-     Inscr.  Grac.  427. 
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calls  it  a  a-rj/co*;,  or  mortuary  chapel.^  He  was  worshipped  there  on  the 
8th  day  of  each  month,  and  with  more  particular  solemnity  on 
the  8th  of  Pyanepsion,  on  which  day  it  was  related  that  he  returned 
with  the  youths  from  Crete.  Hence  the  group  hefore  mentioned  would 
represent  an  act  which  particularly  connected  him  with  the  life  and 
history  of  the  Athenians,  and  chiefly  entitled  him  to  their  veneration. 
Agreeahly  to  the  philanthropic  character  of  Theseus,  and  indeed  of  the 
Athenians  themselves,  the  Theseium  afforded  a  refuge  for  slaves  and 
others  who  sought  a  shelter  from  powerful  oppressors.^  Hence  in  the 
'  Equites '  of  Aristophanes,  the  aggrieved  triremes  are  represented  as 
resolving  to  sail  thither  or  to  the  Semnss,  whose  temple  served  the  same 
purpose : 

rjy  d'  ap€(rKQ  ravr*  * A.&rjvaioiSj  Ka6^(rBai  /xot  doiect 

(h  t6  Qrja-f'iov  n\€ov<rai9  fj  Vi  t&v  <T€fiva>v  BtS^v. — v.  1311. 

"If  the  will  of  Athens  be  such,  then  I  think  we'll  sail  away 
«A.nd  sit  down  at  the  Theseium,  or  by  the  Eumenides." 

In  the  Theseium  was  depicted  the  comhat  of  the  Athenians  and 
Amazons ;  a  subject,  remarks  Pausanias,  also  found  on  the  shield  of 
Athena,  and  on  the  base  of  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Jove,  viz.  at 
Elis,  whose  statue  there  is  described  by  Pausanias  in  his  Eliacs.^  Hence 
we  see  the  popularity  of  this  subject  with  artists — we  have  met  it  before 
at  the  Poecile — and  may  we  not  hence  infer  that  we  should  not  too 
closely  press  it,  or  its  cognate  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithse,  as  a  means  for  determining  to  what  hero  or  deity  any  parti- 
cular building  was  dedicated,  a^  has  been  done  with  the  so-called 
Theseium  at  Colonus  Hippies  ?  The  Centaurs  and  LapithaB  were  also 
depicted  in  the  Theseium ;  Theseus  had  killed  the  Centaur  opposed 
to  him ;  but  among  the  rest,  the  combat  was  still  equal.  Those  who 
hold  the  commonly-received  opinion  about  the  Theseium  being  the  still 
extant  temple,  contend  that  Pausanias  is  here  referring  to  the  bas- 
reliefs  upon  it,  and  that  these  were  coloured.*    But  the  words  used  by 

'  cn/icdr  •  (oXXorc)  to  fip^vTS>v  <r<afidTo»v.  '  Plut.  Thes.  c.  36. 

—Lex.  nh.  MS.  ap.  Ruhn.  ad  Tim.  Lex.         »  lib.  v.  11,  2. 
Plat,  in  voc.  *  See  Dodwell's  Travels,  i.  ?,  191,  &  . 
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Pausanias,  ypa4>V9  yeypawrcu,  as  well  as  his  whole  description,  too  plainly 
refer  to  pictures  to  admit  such  a  view. 

The  picture  on  the  third  wall,  continues  Pausanias,  is  not  yery  clear 
to  those  unacquainted  with  the  legend;    partly  because  some   of  it 
is  effaced  through  the  effects  of  time,  and  partly  because  Micon,  who 
painted  it,  has  not  represented  the  whole  story.     Minos,   whea   he 
caused  Theseus  and  his  band  of  youths  and  maidens  to  come  to  Crete, 
became  enamoured  of  Periboea,  and  when  Theseus  opposed  his  desires, 
loaded  him  with  abuse,  telling  him,  among  other  things,  that  he  was  no 
son  of  Poseidon;  then,  flinging  his  ring  into  the  sea,  affirmed  that 
Theseus  would  not  be  able  to  recover  it.     But  Theseus  dived  and  came 
up  not  only  with  the  ring,  but  also  with  a  golden  diadem,  the  gift 
of  Amphitrite.     It  was  this  part  of  his  adventure,  apparently,  that  was 
but  imperfectly  represented.     In  the  last  three  sections  of  this  chapter, 
Pausanias  states  various  opinions  about  the  death  of  Theseus,  of  which 
we  have  treated  elsewhere.     And  he  confirms  the  account  of  Plutarch, 
that  his  bones  were  brought  from  Scyros  by  Cimon  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon. 

The  Theseium  was  regarded  with  so  much  veneration  that  Plutarch 
places  it  in  that  respect  on  a  level  with  the  Parthenon  and  the  Eleu- 
sinium.^  And  yet  when  some  LacedsBmonians  were  marching  against 
the  Boeotians,  and  crossing  the  Isthmus,  a  body  of  armed  citizens 
appears  to  have  slept  in  it.^  And  on  this  occasion  Thucydides  is  careful 
to  say  that  it  was  the  Theseium  in  the  city  (eV  Srja-ei^p  t&  kv  TroXct),  for 
there  was  another  one,  but  of  course  not  so  sacred,  within  the  Long 
Walls.  In  the  Theseium,  certain  of  the  magistrates  were  elected  by  lot 
by  the  ThesmothetsB.^  It  appears  also  to  have  been  a  court  of  justice 
and  a  prison.*  According  to  Demosthenes,  Tromes,  the  father  of 
iEschines,  was  slave  to  one  Elpias,  who  kept  a  low  school  near  the 
Theseium.*^ 

Pausanias  next  arrives  at  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  or  Castor  and 

*  De  Exsil.  p.  395,  Reiske.  *  Phot.,  Hesych.  in  voc. ;  Et.  M.  in  Gi;- 

*  Thucyd.  vi.  61.  *  <r«<Jrpi^. 

•   3  ^achin.  c.  Ctesiph.p.  399,  Reiske.  «  De  Cor.  p.  270,  Reiske. 
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Polydeuces  (c.  18, 1).  This  was  also  called  the  Anaceitjm  and  Anactoron ; 
for  Menesthens,  son  of  Theseus,  gave  the  Dioscuri  the  title  of  avaxe^ 
(=avaKT€s),  for  haying  restored  him  to  his  kingdom.*  The  site  of  the 
Anaceium  under  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  and  about  its  centre, 
is  well  ascertained,  since  it  is  known  to  have  lain  under  the  grotto 
of  Aglaurus,  which  was  just  under,  but  a  little  westward,  of  the  Ere- 
chtheium.  Pausanias,  therefore,  has  now  returned  to  the  line  of  road 
which  he  was  pursuing  when  he  quitted  the  Eleusinium  and  temple  of 
Eucleia,  in  order  to  go  back  to  the  Stoa  Basileios.  The  Anaceium  must 
have  been  an  ancient  foundation.  It  was  here  that,  by  a  stratagem, 
Peisistratus  disarmed  the  Athenians,  as  we  have  already  related.  We 
may  infer  from  this  story,  that  the  temple  and  its  temenos  must  have 
occupied  a  considerable  space.  The  strength  and  size  of  it  are  also 
shown  by  the  fact  of  Theramenes  and  his  hoplitas  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  during  the 
revolution  which  ended  in  the  deposition  of  the  Four  Hundred.* 

In  the  Anaceium  were  statues  of  the  Dioscuri  on  foot,  and  of  their 
sons,  Anaxis  and  Mnasinus,  on  horseback.  Polygnotus  and  Micon, 
who  seem  often  to  have  worked  together,  were  fellow-painters  at  this 
building,  as  at  the  Poecile.  Polygnotus  painted  the  marriage' of  the 
sons  of  the  Dioscuri  with  Hilasira  and  Phoebe,  daughters  of  Leucippus ; 
while  Micon  painted  the  crew  that  sailed  with  Jason  to  Colchis.  The 
part  of  the  picture  most  carefully  executed  was  Acastus  and  his 
horses. 

Above  the  Anaceium  lay  the  Temenos  op  Aglaurus.^  The  proximity 
of  the  two  sanctuaries  is  shown  by  the  anecdote  about  Peisistratus ;  and 
the  communication  between  them  still  exists.  At  the  back  of  the 
grotto  consecrated  to  Aglaurus — which  is  one  of  those  natural  ones 
of  which  there  are  several  on  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis — there  is  a 

^  Harpocr.  in  voc. ;  /Elian,  V.  U.  iv.  5 ;  is  another  unmistakeable  example  of  vntp 

Plut.  Thes.  33.  with  an  ace.  denoting  above ;  for  there  can 

'  Thncyd.  viii.  93.  he  no  doubt  that  the  temenos  of  Aglaurus 

'  (mep  ^€  tS>v  Aioa-Kovpwv  rb  Upbv  'Ay-  was  on  the  cliff. 
\avpov  Ttp.€v6i  foTtu, —  PiUis.  i.  18,  *2.    Here 
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fissure  in  the  rock,  forming  a  winding  passage  which  seems  to  close. 
But  further  onwards  the  light  is  seen  descending  through  an  oblique 
shaft  or  well,  with  rugged  sides,  and  to  all  appearance  inaccessible.  On 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  west  of  the  Erechtheium,  and  about 
12  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  is  found  a  descent  to  this 
opening ;  to  which  a  modern  staircase  conducts,  cut  in  the  thickness  of 
the  wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Here  the  fissure  begins,  consisting  at  first 
of  a  perpendicular  shaft  about  22  feet  to  26  feet  deep,  without  a  stair, 
and  therefore  requiring  a  ladder;  but  the  steps  recommence  at  the 
bottom.  Thus  it  could  have  been  used  only  in  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances; and  M.  Beule,  who  explored  it,  thinks  that  the  guards 
of  Peisistratus  must  have  hauled  up  the  arms  with  a  rope.^  Herr 
Botticher,  however,  is  of  opinion,  that  originally  there  were  at  this 
part  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  that  they  have  been  carefully  destroyed.^ 
It  was  through  the  same  aperture,  apparently,  that  the  Persians  made 
their  way  into  the  Acropolis.^ 

It  was  in  the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
grotto  with  a  temenos  before  it,  that  the  Athenian  ephebi  took  an  oath 
to  die  in  defence  of  their  country,  never  to  desert  their  comrades,  and 
to  defend  all  the  cultivated  parts  of  Attica.*  The  gods  invoked  to 
witness  this  oath  (wrrop€9  Oeol)  were  Aglaurus,  Enyalius,  Ares,  Zeus, 
Thallo,  Auxo,  and  Hegemone.*  It  was  here  that  Aglaurus  and  her 
sister  Herse  were  supposed  to  have  precipitated  themselves  from  the 
Acropolis.  Dr.  Wordsworth  ('  Athens,'  p.  34),  adopting  that  version  of 
the  myth  which  represents  Aglaurus  as  precipitating  herself  from  the 
rock  in  order  to  deliver  her  country  from  a  war,  wtich  patriotic  deed 
occasioned  the  military  oath  to  be  taken  at  her  shrine,  adds  that  the 
ascent  of  the  Persians  here  may  have  contributed  to  its  selection  for 
that  purpose. 

*  Beiild,  L'Acropole,  t.  i.  p.  157  ;     cf.  iovros  rov  x«pov. — Herod,  viii.  53. 
Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  ii.  739.  *  Dcmosth.  de  fals.  leg.  \i.  438,  Reiske ; 

»  Bcricht,  p.  221.  Philostr.  V.  Apoll.  iv.  7  ;  Plut.  Ale.  15. 
^  avi^riaavTivtsKaTaTolpovTrisKiKpoiro^  *  Pollux,  viii.  8.  106. 


Ovyarpos  *Ay\avpov,  Kalrot  wfp  diTOKpr)p.vov 
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PatLsanias  next  comes  to  the  Prytaneium  (c.  18,  4),  which  lay  near 
the  Agranleimn,  and  mnst  therefore  have  been  sitnated  between  that 
temple  and  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Acropolis.     He  says  that  the 
laws  of  Solon  were  preserved  in  it ;  that  there  were  statues  of  Peace 
and  Hestia,  and  several  statues  of  men,  among  whom  he  names  Auto- 
Jycns  the  Pancratiast,  Miltiades,  and  Themistocles ;  but  the  two  latter 
had  been  reinscribed  to  a  Boman  and  a  Thracian.     Among  those  which 
he  leaves  unnamed  was  a  statue  of  Demochares,  nephew  of  Demo- 
sthenes, which  stood  at  the  entrance,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  statue  of 
Hestia.     It  was  clothed  and  girt  with  a  sword,  in  which  habit  he  is  said 
to  have  addressed  the  people  when  Antipater  demanded  the  orators.^ 
Near  the  Prytaneium  stood  a  statue  of  Good  Fortune,  of  such  exceeding 
beauty  that  a  young  Athenian  is  said  to  have  become  enamoured  of  it.^ 
Plutarch  had  seen  the  laws  of  Solon  here,  or  at  least  a  few  remains  of 
them.     They   were   written  on  square  blocks  of  wood  called  a^ov€^, 
because,  being  enclosed  in  wooden  cases  of  greater  length  than  breadth, 
they  could  be  turned  round.     They  had  been  originally  placed  in  the 
Acropolis,  but  were  brought  down  here  in  order  that  they  might  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  all.^ 

A  Prytaneium  was  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Athens,  but  was  common 
to  most  or  all  Grecian  cities.  Aristeides,  indeed,  asserts  that  Athens 
was  the  only  city,  or  at  all  events  one  of  the  few,  which  preserved  a 
fixed  and  immovable  Hestia  in  its  Prytaneium;*  and  Plutarch*^  men- 
tions only  two — ^Delphi  and  Athens — that  enjoyed  the  privilege,  but 
not  in  a  way  to  exclude  others.  Casaubon,  however,  has  shown  ^  that 
there  were  Prytaneia  at  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Corinth,  Elis,  Megara, 
Rhodes,  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Argos,  Mitylene,  Ephesus,  &c.  Home  also,  a 
city  of  Greek  origin,  had  its  public  hearth  and  eternal  fire.     Every 

*  Vit.  X.  Orat.  in  Demosth.  ix.  360,  *  koX  fiovrj  'n'6\€<aVf  fj  KOfit^rj  ye  iv  oXiyair, 

Reiske.                                                     •  'Eoriaj'  aKimp-ov  Jlpvraveiov  biKaia>9  V€/x€t. 

«  iElian,  V.  H.  ix.  39.     See  also  the  —Orat.  Panath.  t.  i.  p.  103,  Jebb. 

Epistles  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  Ep.  4.  **  In  Numa,  9. 

»  Plut.  Sol.   25 ;  Pollux,  viii.  s.   128 ;  *  See  his  note  on  Athen.  xv.  60. 
Harpocr.  in  voc. 
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Prytaneium  had  its  Hestia,  who  was  the  guardian  of  cities,  as  Bhea,  her 
mother,  was  supposed  to  he  their  founder.    Hence  Pindar : 

Ilai  *Pcaff,  5rf  Ilpvraveui  XcXoyxof*  *E<rria. 

Nem.  xi.  1. 

where  the  scholiast  remarks,  that  the  public  hearths  with  the  sacred 
fire  burning  upon  them  were  erected  in  the  Prytaneia.  This  perpetual 
fire  appears,  however,  to  have  been  only  a  lamp,  whence  the  proverb 
TO  \irxyu)v  €v  irpvTaveup,  of  anything  that  never  failed.*  We  shall  see 
further  on  that  there  was  also  a  lamp  continually  burning  in  the  temple 
of  Athena  at  the  Erechtheium ;  for  in  the  earlier  days  of  Athens,  when 
the  Acropolis  comprised  the  city,  Athena  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
place  of  Hestia  as  guardian  of  it.  The  Prytaneium  was  first  founded 
when  Athens  became  the  metropolis  of  Attica,  according  to  tradition 
under  Theseus,  as  we  are  told  by  Thucydides  ;^  and  Plutarch  adds  that 
this  general  Prytaneium  was  built  in  the  place  which  it  continued  to 
occupy  in  his  time ;  on  which  occasion  Theseus  gave  the  name  of 
Athens  both  to  the  asty  and  the  polis — that  is,  the  Acropolis  and  the 
town  which  had  sprung  up  around  it.^ 

Gurtius  maintains  that  the  Prytaneium  described  by  Pausanias  was 
built  by  the  Romans  and  belonged  to  the  new  agora ;  that  the  Pryta- 
neium of  the  Thesean  city  lay  on  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  an 
ancient  market  there,  but  that  the  business  transacted  in  it  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  Tholus,  near  the  Bouleuterium,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  which  we  have  before  described.*  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  there  is  little  authority  for  the  market  assumed  by  Curtius, 
and  still  less  for  a  Prytaneium  there,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture ;  and 
its  transference  to  the  Tholus  at  the  Bouleuterium  is  directly  contrary 
to  the  evidence  of  Plutarch,  quoted  above,  that  it  always  stood  in  the 
same  place.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Bomans,  who  respected  the 
national  and  superstitious  feelings  of  the  Athenians,  should  have  done 

^  Casaubon,  loc.  cit.  ibpvrai,   ro  aarv    Tr\v    re    vSKw  ^AOrfva^ 

*  lib.  ii.  c.  15.  Trpocn/ydpcvcrf. — Plut.  Thes.  24. 

3  €V    ^€    Troirja-ai   ana<ri    Koivnu    ivravBn  *  Scc  Att.  Stud.  ii.  62  Sffq. 
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violence  to  them  by  removing  so  sacred  and  ancient  a  foundation,  and 
the  antiquities  in  it  which  Pausanias  saw,  such  as  the  image  of  Hestia, 
the  laws  of  Solon,  &c.  And  it  is  hardly  possible  that,  if  there  had  been 
such  a  change,  Pausanias  should  have  passed  it  over  unnoticed,  especially 
when  he  remarks  that  the  statues  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  in  it 
had  been  re-inscribed  to  a  Boman  and  a  Thracian.  In  early  times  the 
Prytaneium  was  also  the  Bouleuterium,  or  council  house  for  the  tribes ; 
but  when  the  Senate  of  Four  Hundred  was  instituted,  a  new  senate 
house  would  have  been  required,  and  this  was  the  Bouleuterium  near 
the  Areiopagus,  already  described.  At  the  same  time  was  probably 
built  the  adjoining  Tholus  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Prytanes, 
whos^  duties  were  intimately  connected  with  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate.  Hence  the  Tholus  appears  also  to  have  been  called  Prytaneium, 
but  perhaps  only  by  a  confusion  in  the  later  writers.^  For  the  same 
reason  the  scribes,  or  clerks,  of  the  senate  seem  to  have  lived  in  the 
Tholus.^  It  is  evident,  from  Pausanias'  slight  notice  of  it,  that  the 
Tholus  was  a  much  inferior  building  to^the  Prytaneium.  At  the  Tholus 
he  mentions  only  a  few  little  silver  images ;  whilst  at  the  Prytaneium 
he  finds  two  statues  of  divinities,  besides  several  statues  of  men.  And 
this  agrees  with  what  we  hear  about  them.  For  the  scholiast  on  Thucy- 
dides  says  that  the  Prytaneium  founded  by  Theseus  was  a  large  build- 
ing (0Z/C09  fjbeya^,  ii.  15) ;  whilst  the  scholiast  on  the  *  Enights  *  of 
Aristophanes  (loc.  cit.),  evidently  mistaking  the  Tholus  for  it,  calls  it 
a  small  one  (ot/ctWo?),  a  mistake  which  has  been  animadverted  on  by 
Meursius.^ 

Those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country  were  entitled  to 

.  partake  of  the. public  dinner  given  daily  in  the  Prytaneium,  and  in 

some  cases  the  privilege  was  extended  to  their  posterity.     The  first  who 

enjoyed  it  appear   to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and 

Aristogeiton.*    Among  others  entitled  to  it  we  also  hear  of  Hippocrates 

*  Harpocr.,  Phot.,  Tim.  Lex.   Plat,   in  *  Deinarch.  c.  Demosth.  p.  69,  Reiske ; 
voc. ;  Hchol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  167.                   cf.  p.  33,  and  Isxais,   de  Dicajog.  hered. 

*  Demosth.  De  fals.  leg.  p.  419.  p.  118,  Ueiske;  Lycurg,  c.  Leocr.  p.  196, 
3  Athon.  Att.  i.  8.  Reiske. 
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the  physician,  and  his  posterity.^  Socrates  affirmed  that  he  deserved  it, 
an  assertion  which  appears  to  have  been  a  cause  of  his  condemna- 
tion.^ The  fare,  however,  as  regulated  by  a  law  of  Solon,  seems  not  to 
have  been  very  luxurious,  being  barley  bread  for  ordinary  days,  and 
wheaten  bread  on  festivals.  On  the  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  however, 
there  was  cheese,  physta  (a  kind  of  barley  cake),  ripe  olives,  and  leeks.^ 
Probably,  however,  the  fare  grew  better  as  the  manners  of  the  Athenians 
became  less  simple,  for  we  find  that  the  Prytaneium  was  entitled  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  entrails  of  all  victims  sacrificed.  .  Hence  in  the 
*  Knights '  of  Aristophanes,  Cleon  threatens  the  sausage-maker  that  he 
will  denounce  him  to  the  Prytanes  for  having  in  his  possession  the 
sacred  entrails  un tithed  : 

KCLi  <r€  (jyaivcD  vols  Trpvravecrti', 

ddcKorcvrovs'  rS>v  Btutv  t- 

pas  tfxovra  Koiklas. — v.  301,  et  ibi  schol. 

"  J 11  peach  about  you  to  the  Prytanes 
And  show  you've  got  the  holy  guts  untithed/' 

A  passage  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  priests  converted  these  per- 
quisites into  ready  money.  The  Prytanes  and  higher  magistrates  appear 
also  to  have  been  entitled  to  sleep  at  the  Prytaneium.  Thus  Cnemon 
relates  of  his  father  Aristippus,  an  Areiopagite  (tPj^  avca  /SovX^?),  that 
after  a  feast  and  public  potation  he  was  going  to  pass  the  night  there.^ 
A  passage,  by  the  way,  which  shows  that  there  must  have  been  good 
drinking  as  well  as  good  eating.  Gimon,  father  of  Miltiades,  was 
probably  proceeding  to  it  when  he  was  murdered  near  it  in  the  night 
time  by  assassins  hired  by  the  sons  of  Peisistratus,  out  of  envy  at  his 
having  thrice  carried  oflf  the  Olympic  prize  with  his  quadriga.*  By  the 
Theseium  was  a  place  called  Horcomosium,  where  Theseus  was  reputed 
to  have  ratified  the  treaty  with  the  Amazons.^ 

*  Soranus,  Vit,  Hipp.  ap.  Meurs.  Ath.  *  Heliod.  lib.  i.  ap.Meurs.  Ath.  Att.  i.  8. 

Att.  u  8.  *  Herod,  vi.  103. 

»  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  42  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  54.  •  Plut,  Thcs.  27. 
'  A  then,  iv.  14. 
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At  the  Prytaneinm  was  held  one  of  the  fonr  courts  for  trying  cases 
of  homicide ;  the  others  being  the  Areiopagus,  which  was  the  principal 
one,  the  Palladium,  and  the  Delphinium.*  Here,  too,  foreign  ambas- 
sadors appear  to  have  been  received : 

€1^  t6  npvTay€'ib¥, — Aristoph.  Acham,  124. 

"  The  senate  summons  to  the  Prytany 
The  great  king's  Eye." 

Because,  apparently,  as  the  scholiast  adds,  the  Athenian  ambassadors 
who  had  been  sent  to  Persia  were  there. 

Behind  the  Prytaneium,  and  towards  the  Acropolis,  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  called  the  Field  of  Hunger  {XifLov  ireSiov),  of  which,  how- 
ever, nothing  more  than  the  name  seems  to  be  known.*  We  also  hear 
of  a  place  called  Boucoleium  (fiovKoXeiov),  near  the  Prytaneium,  where 
the  archon  basileus  had  his  tribunal  before  Solon  forbad  the  archons 
to  sit  in  judgment  together.  At  the  same  early  period  the  archon 
polemarch  took  his  seat  at  the  Lyceium,  the  archon  eponymus  at 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  and  the  six  thesmothetae  at  a  place 
called  Thesmotheseium.^  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Boucoleium 
and  Thesmotheseium  are  mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  sites 
cannot  be  determined. 

*  rerapTov  roivw  Sk\o  irphs  tovtois  ^t-  '  Hesych.  in  voc. 

Murnipiov. — Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645,  '  Suidas  in  "Apx^ov. 

Reiske;  Plut.  Solon,  19. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Pausanias'  third  tour — Serapeium — Theseus  and  Peirithoiis — Temple  of  Eileithyia — 
Arch  of  Hadrian — Olympium — Described — Temple  of  Cronos  and  Rhea — Temenos 
of  Gasa — Statue  of  Isocrates — Pythium — Tripods — Delphinium — Palace  of  -^geus 
— The  Kepi — Aphrodite  Urania— Cynosarges — Tombs — The  Cynics — Lyceium — 
Fountain  of  Panops — The  Peripatetics — Agras  —  Musas  Ilissiades  —  Boreas  and 
Orithy ia — Bridge — Artemis  Agrotera  —  Heliconian  Poseidon  —  Metroum — Lesser 
Mysteries — Stadium — ^Temple  of  Fortune — Ardettus — Palladium— Ionic  temple. 

A  LITTLE  to  the  eastward  of  the  Prytaneium  the  road  divided  into  two 
branches,  one  of  which  proceeded  almost  straightforwards  to  the  Olym- 
pium and  what  Pansanias  calls  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  (tA  Kdr<o  t^ 
TToXfo)?),  while  the  other  turned  to  the  south  round  and  under  the 
eastern  foot  of  the  Acropolis  towards  the  LensBum  and  Dionysiac 
theatre.  Pausanias  now  takes  the  former  of  these  roads,  and  after 
traversing  these  lower  parts  in  the  region  about  and  beyond  the  Hissus, 
returns  again  to  the  Prytaneium  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  objects 
on  the  latter  route.  Each  of  these  may  therefore  be  considered  as 
forming  a  separate  tour  or  journey. 

The  first  object  met  with  after  quitting  the  Prytaneium  was  the 
Temple  of  Sarapis,  which  must,  therefore,  have  lain  near  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Acropolis  (iviii.  4).  The  worship  of  Sarapis  was  introduced 
by  Ptolemy.  The  Athenians  readily  admitted  foreign  deities.  Their 
native  gods,  public  and  private,  were  called  irdrpioi  and  irarpwoi ;  the 
foreign  ones,  6eol  ^eviKoL  Such  were  Genetyllis,  Corythalia,  Hyes,  &c.^ 
But  especially  they  had  admitted  a  vast  multitude  of  Egyptian  gods ; 
so  that  Aristophanes,  long  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  complained  that 

^  llesych.  vuc.  ^tviKos  with  note  of  llembtcrhuis. 
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Athens  had  heen  converted  into  Egypt.^  To  admit  such  gods  a  decree 
of  the  people  was  necessary.  Strange  that  so  lax  a  theology  should 
have  been  combined  with  a  high  degree  of  intolerance,  and  that  such  a 
people  should  have  entertained  a  deadly  enmity  against  freethinkers, 
astronomers,  and  philosophers,  like  Anaxagoras  or  Socrates.* 

In  the  time  of  Stuart  three  Ionic  columns  supporting  an  architrave 
were  to  be  seen  at  an  oil  mill  about  midway  between  the  monument  of 
Lysicrates  and  the  arch  of  Hadrian,  consequently  on  the  line  of  road 
which  Pausanias  is  now  pursuing;  and  Leake  is  of  opinion^  that  they 
may  possibly  have  belonged  to  the  Sarapeium.  But  it  seems  to  us  that 
they  would  have  been  too  far  to  the  east  to  have  belonged  to  that 
temple,  which  must  have  been  nearer  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis ;  and 
that  if  they  formed  part  of  any  temple  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  it 
would  rather  have  been  that  of  Heithyia.  Though  the  images  within 
were  ancient,  the  building  itself  might  have  been  more  modern,  and  a 
rifaceimento. 

Not  far  from  the  Sarapeium  was  a  place  (x^P^ov)  where  Theseus 
and  Peirithous  were  said  to  have  agreed  on  their  expeditions,  first  to 
Lacedaemon,  and  afterwards  to  Thesprotia.  We  read  in  the  *  QEdipus 
at  Colonus '  of  Sophocles  : 

forri  K(\tv0wv  €v  TroXuo-xtorwi'  fua^ 

Kotkov  TTcXar  Kparrjpotf  ol  ra  QTj<r€<M>s 

JlfpiBov  T€  KttTM  niar  dtl  (rvvBtifiara. — v.  1591. 

"  He  stood  in  one  of  many  branching  roads 
Near  to  a  hollow  basin,  which  recalls 
The  plighted  faith  of  Theseus  and  his  friend." 

Meursius*  refers  these  lines  to  the  place  here  mentioned  by  Pausanias; 
while  Leake  observes*  that  Sophocles  seems  to  fix  the  meeting  near 
the  Colonus  Hippios.     The. death  of  (Edipus  took  place  at  Colonus,  and 

'  Atyxmrw  avrav  rrfv  ir6Kiv  irenoirjKas  *  See  the  decree  of  Diopeithes  against 

dvT*  'A6rivS)v,  —  Frag,  of  the  Horas,  ap.  Anaxagoras,  Pint.  Pericl.  32. 
A  then.  ix.  14.    In  the  *  Birds '  also  the  bar-  '  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

barous  gods  admitted  by  democracy  are  *  Ath.  Att.  i.  9. 

alluded  to,  v.  1520.  «  vol.  i.  p.  129,  note  2. 
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not  at  Athens.  Theseus  and  Peirithous  also  made  an  agreement  at 
Colonus,  but  for  a  very  different  purpose  from  that  mentioned  by  Pan- 
sanias,  namely,  their  descent  into  Hades ;  and  Meursius  and  Leake  hare 
confounded  those  treaties.  At  Colonus  were  some  ancient  copper  mines, 
the  gaping  orifice  or  threshold  of  which  {yoKjcoirovfi  oSo^,  (Ed.  Col.  t. 
57)  was  supposed  to  form  an  entrance  into  Hades,  through  which, 
according  to  some  accounts,  Persephone  was  carried  off,  and  which  was 
also  used  by  Theseus  and  Peirithous  for  their  descent ;  and  here,  also, 
was  some  memorial  of  the  agreement  they  had  made  on  that  occasion.^ 

Near  this  place,  continues  Pausanias,  is  a  Temple  of  Eileithyia 
(Lucina).  Plato  remarks  that  there  was  every  day  a  posse  of  women 
about  it.^  But  let  us.  observe  that  there  seems  to  have  been  another 
temple  of  Eileithyia  at  the  place  called  AgrsB  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Hissus,  which  Pausanias  describes  further  on,  without,  however,  men- 
tioning such  a  temple  there.^  He  proceeds  to  relate  some  anecdotes  of 
Eileithyia.  She  came  from  the  Hyperboreans  to  Delos  to  assist  at  the 
accouchement  of  Leto,  and  the  Delians  sing  to  her  the  hymn  of  Olen 
(QXijvof:).^  But  the  Cretans  also  claimed  her,  as  born  at  Amnisus,  and 
said  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Hera.  The  Athenians  had  three 
wooden  images  of  her  (^oava),  and  they  were  the  only  people  who 
clothed  her  to  the  feet.  Two  of  these  images,  the  women  said,  were 
Cretan,  and  dedicated  by  Phasdra,  whilst  the  third  and  most  ancient 
one  was  brought  by  Erysichthon  from  Delos. 

Pausanias  next  comes  to  the  Olympium,  or  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus.  But  he  leaves  altogether  unnoticed  the  Arch  of  Hadrian,  which 
must  have  been  a  conspicuous  object  in  approaching  the  temple.     It  is 

*  Thus  the  scholiast  on  v.  1593 :  ^vv-  article  oq  Agra3,  we  read  ;  ra  fUv  o^v  &^ 
Bfifiaray  olop  vnofivfifiara  rrjs  ntarecas  ^s  to  tou 'lXto-<roO  wp^s  *Ayopav  EiXiy^ta.  It 
^OcvTo  Trpiff  aXX^Xovff  irp6  ttjs  cis  "AiBov  is  evident  from  the  whole  context  that  we 
Kora/Sao-f a>f .  The  existence  of  the  copper  should  here  read  "Aypoa^  for  'Ayopay.  The 
mines  is  testified  hy  the  scholiast  on  V.  57.  place  was   called  indifferently  Agra  and 

*  yvvaiK€s . . .  TTpbs  to  ttjs  EikciBvias  i€p6u  Agrae.  There  is  a  similar  error  in  Plutarch's 
€Kdamjs  Tffitpas  {vXXcyd/icvai. — De  Leg.  vi.  Demetrius,  c.  26  :  cTeKovv  t<^  ^iirfrpita  to. 
p.  784  A  (iii.  ii.  474,  Bekk.).  irpbs  dyopdv,  where  Salmasius  and  others 

'  The  autliority  for  this  is  the  Anecdota      have  corrected  *Aypav. 
GrjBca  of  Bekker,  p.  326,  where,   in   an  *  Cf.  Pausan.  viii.  21,  2;  ix.  27,2. 
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possible,  however,  that  this  arch,  which  is  still  pretty  perfect,  may  have 
been  erected  subsequently  to  Pausanias'  visit.  It  does  not  form  an 
entrance  to  the  peribolus  of  the  temple,  nor  indeed  to  any  enclosure,  as 
it  seems  to  be  quite  unconnected  with  any  wall.  The  design  of  it 
appears  to  have  been  to  mark,  by  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch,  the  boundary 
between  ancient  Athens,  or  the  city  of  Theseus,  and  that  quarter  which 
obtained  the  name  of  Hadrianopolis,  from  the  munificence  of  Hadrian 
in  adorning  it.  That  a  part  of  Athens  bore  that  name  we  know  from 
the  life  of  Hadrian  by  Spartianus ;  ^  and  that  it  must  have  been  the 
quarter  which  lay  to  the  eastward  of  this  gate  we  learn  from  the 
inscriptions  on  the  gate  itself.  For  on  the  frieze  of  the  architrave  on 
the  north-western  front  is  written :  al'S'  ela  'AOrjvac  0i;o-€6)9  v  '"'P*'^ 
TToXtv;  and  on  the  south-eastern  front,  acS'  ela  'ASpoavov  fcal  ovxl 
07yo-€a)9  7r6\i<;.^  The  arch,  therefore,  probably  marked  the  boundary  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Theseus,  as  handed  down  by  tradition  or  still  recog- 
nisable at  the  period  of  its  erection,  by  some  ancient  remains ;  thus 
serving  a  similar  purpose  to  that  of  the  pillars  which  stood  at  the 
Isthmus  on  the  confines  of  Peloponnesus  and  Ionia,  with  the  following 
inscriptions  :  roS'  iarl  IleKoTrovjnfaos  ovk  'Icovla,  and  rah'  ovx^  HeXo- 
irovirqa-o^,  aSX  'Itovia.^  Gell  conjectures  that  it  may  possibly  have 
been  built  on  the  spot  where  there  once  stood  in  the  ancient  enclosure 
a  gate  called  the  gate  of  iEgeus.^  The  arch  stands  in  an  oblique 
position  as  regards  the  plan  of  the  temple,  which  lies  due  east  and 
west,  whilst  the  arch  faces  south-east  and  north-west.  Leake^  who 
erroneously  thought  that  it  formed  an  entrance  to  the  peribolus,  con- 
sidered that  this  obliquity  was  purposely  adopted  in  order  to  afford  a 
better  view  of  the  temple  -^  but  the  true  entrance  of  the  peribolus  has 
been  recently  discovered  at  a  distance  of  nineteen  or  twenty  yards  from 

*  "  Multas  civitates  Adi  ianopolis  ap)pel-  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  520 ;  and,  in  their  present 
lavit,  ut  ipsam  Carthaginem,  et  Athenaruin  condition,  in  the  *Apx<woXoyt#c^  'Ej^fxcptt 
partem-'—Spart.  Adrian,  c.  20.  for  February,  1862,  p.  34. 

*  These  inscriptions  have  been  frequent-  '  Strab.  ;x,  p.  392  ;  Plut.  Thes.  26. 
ly  published,  and  will  be  found  in  Wheler  *  Itinerary,  p.  40. 

(but  imperfect),  in  Stuart,  and  in  Boeckh,  °  vol,  i.  p.  516. 
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the  gate.  The  obliqne  position  of  the  arch  was  no  doubt  occasioned  by 
the  circumstance  that,  with  such  bearings,  it  would  have  spanned  a 
street  running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the  Prytaneium  to  the 
Olympium. 

The  archway  of  this  gate,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  is  situated 
between  square  piers,  each  about  fifteen  feet  broad,  making  in  all  a 
breadth  of  about  fifty  feet,  with  a  height  of  about  thirty-four  feet  to 
the  top  of  the  cornice.  Before  each  pier  stood  two  Corinthian  columns 
on  lofty  bases  ;  at  each  end  are  composite  pilasters,  and  the  arch  springs 
from  two  shorter  pilasters  of  the  same  order.  Above  is  an  attic  about 
twenty  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  four  Corinthian  columns,  with  a 
pediment  over  the  two  middle  ones.  Both  sides  of  the  arch  are  similar. 
A  full  description  of  it,  with  a  view  and  plans,  will  be  found  in  Stuart's 
*  Antiquities  of  Athens.'*  The  lowness  of  the  arch,  in  comparison  with 
its  width,  gives  the  structure  a  mean  and  heavy  appearance ;  and  it 
must  have  contrasted  very  unfavourably  with  the  magnificent  temple  to 
which  it  led,  when  the  temple  was  in  a  perfect  state. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  Olympium  ;  ^  but  though  this  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  temples  in  the  world,  his  description  of  it  is 
very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  We  will  first  of  all  say  a  few  more 
words  about  its  history. 

That  there  was  at  this  spot  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Zeus,  which 
tradition  carried  up  to  the  fabulous  times  of  Deucalion,  formed  a  part  of 
the  Athenian  creed ;  and  in  proof  of  Deucalion's  residence  at  Athens, 
they  appealed  to  his  tomb,  which  lay  not  far  from  the  temple.^  But  as 
we  have  already  observed,  the  Pisistratids  were  the  founders  of  the 
magnificent  temple  by  which  it  was  superseded,  the  architects  being 

*  vol.  iii.  ch.  3.  writers  have   the  form  *0\vfimov.  —  See 

"  The  name  is  found  written  in  five  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  11,  p.  407  e  ;  Plut.  Phfwir. 

diiferent  ways,  viz. :  'OXvfiirLov,  'OXvfiwtiov,  init. ;   Strabo,  ix.  396  and  404,  &c.  &c. 

'OXv/xTTciov,  *0\vfiirUiovj  and  'OXv/xiritlov ;  Pausanias  appears  to  have  used  both  forms. 

but  the  forms  *0\vfiirUiov  and  ^OXvfimov  See  Wesseling  ad  Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  6,  p.  640, 

seem  to  be  the  only  genuine  *ones.     The  52;  Lobeck  ad  Phryn.  p.  371. 

former  is  the  old  Attic  form,  and  is  used  '  Pausan.  i.  18,  8. 

by  Thucydides,  vi.  64,  &c.;  whilst  later 
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Antistates,  GallaBschrus,  Antimachides,  and  Porinns*^  They  left  it, 
however,  very  imperfect,  and  so  it  continued  for  many  centuries  amid  all 
the  glories  of  the  Acropolis,  which  had  sprung  up  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Hence  Plutarch  observes  that  as  among  many  fine  works  Plato  had  left 
only  his  '  Atlantis '  incomplete,  so  Athens  was  in  a  like  predicament  with 
regard  to  this  temple.^  We  have  already  adverted  to  some  additions  by 
Antiochus,  perhaps  also  by  Augustus,^  and  to  its  final  completion  by 
Hadrian,  about  seven  centuries  after  its  foundation  by  Peisistratus,  viz. 
in  the  third  year  of  the  227th  Olympiad,  or  a.d.  130.     In  honour 


I 


PLAN  OF  PBBIBOLU8  OP  OLYMPIUM. 

of  this  ')(phvov  \kk^a  ar^wvuTyji^  or  in  Bacon's  phraseology,  great  birth  of 
time,  Polemo  was  ordered  to  deliver  an  appropriate  discourse,  or  hymn 
of  praise,  which  he  did  ex  tempore,  during  the  usual  sacrifice.* 

Pausanias  says  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  is  about  four  stades 
in  circumference.  The  northern  wall,  the  only  doubtful  boundary,  was 
traced  by  excavations  made  in  the  summer  of  1861,  when  the  dimensions 


*  Aristot.  Polit.  V.  11 ;  Vitruv.  vii.  Praef. 
s.  15 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p.  396.  But  it  seenis 
uncertain  whether  in  the  last  passage  the 
word  paa-tkfifs  is  to  be  referred,  with 
Meureius,  to  Peisistratus ;  for  Casaubon, 


ad  loc.  refers  it  to  Perseus. 
"  Vit.  Solon,  c.  32. 

•  See  above,  p.  168  and  170. 

*  Dio  Cass.  Ixix.  16 ;  Spart.  Hadr.  13 ; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  26,  3. 
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of  the  enclosure  were  found  to  be  204  Fr.  metres  (223  yards)  in  length 
from  east  to  west  and  130  (142  yards)  in  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
giving  a  circumference  of  668  metres  (730  yards)  or  3|  Olympic  stades.* 
The  wall  or  substruction  of  the  peribolus  at  the  south-east  angle  and 
part  of  the  eastern  and  southern  sides,  rises  more  than  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  and  the  boundary  wall  on  the  western 
side  can  also  be  easily  traced.  The  discovery  of  the  northern  wall 
showed  that  the  temple  was  built  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peribolus. 
On  the  north  wall,  20  yards  from  its  western  angle,  a  circular  building 
was  discovered  about  12  yards  in  diameter,  built  of  the  same  materials, 
and  therefore  of  the  same  age  as  the  peribolus  itself.  This  formed 
the  entrance  into  the  peribolus,  and  afforded  a  view  of  the  temple 
from  the  north-west,  embracing  its  western  front  and  northern  side, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Parthenon  was  beheld  on  entering 
by  the  Propylsea;  though  in  both  cases  the  principal  front  was  on 
the  east,  and  therefore  at  first  unseen.*  Leake  conjectured  ^  that  the 
Arch  of  Hadrian  had  been  placed  in  the  position  which  it  occupies 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  this  angular  view  of  the  temple,  which 
no  doubt  it  would  have  done ;  but  it  is  not  the  real  entrance,  and 
stands  some  20  yards  to  the  north-west  of  it.  **  The  walls  of  the " 
peribolus,"  says  Gell,  "  are  built  of  stones  which  have  been  taken  from 
other  more  ancient  edifices,  and  remains  of  very  ancient  inscriptions  in 
large  characters  may  be  discovered  on  them."  * 

The  whole  length  of  this  magnificent  temple  was  359  feet,  and  its 
breadth  173.  Thus,  with  the  exception  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  at 
Ephesus,  which  according  to  Pliny  was  425  feet  long  by  225  broad,^  the 
Athenian  temple  of  Zeus  was  the  largest  on  record  of  the  dipteral  con- 
struction. The  temple  of  the  Didymsean  Apollo  at  Branchidae,  near 
Miletus,  was  only  304  feet  by  165  feet;  but  its  Ionic  columns  were 
almost  as  numerous,  and  a  trifle  larger,  than  the  Corinthian  ones  of  the 

*  RousopoulosintheAthenian'E^;/fifpi£  '       *  vol.  i.  p.  516. 
for  February,  1862,  p.  28.  ^  Itinerary,  p.  43. 

*  Gerhard,  Arch.  Anzeiger,  March,  1862,  *  H.  N.  xxxvi.  95. 
p.  295  sq. 
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Olympium.  The  cella  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Agrigentum  was  only  a 
little  smaller  than  the  whole  of  the  Athenian  temple ;  but  it  was  not 
peripteral,  the  columns  being  engaged^  or  encased  in  the  wall ;  and  it  was 
partially  ruined  by  the  Carthaginians  bef6re  it  had  been  completed.^ 

The  Olympium  at  Athens  was  dipteros  decastylos;  that  is,  had  a 
triple  range  of  ten  columns  at  each  front,  and  a  double  range  of  twenty 
at  the  sides,  making  116  in  all ;  the  side  columns  at  each  end  were 
parallel  with  those  of  the  fronts,  and  thus  twenty-four  in  number,  being 


PLAN  OP  TEMPLE  OF   ZEUS  OLYMPIUS. 


counted  twice  over.  Besides  these,  there  were  four  columns  between  the 
antaB  at  each  front,  making  the  total  number  124.^  Fifteen  columns,  all 
on  the  south  side,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  this  magnificent  struc- 
ture. Of  these,  thirteen  in  one  group  formed  the  south-east  angle ; 
four  belonging  to  the  outer  line  on  the  south  side ;  six  to  the  inner  or 
second  line ;  and  three  to  the  facade  before  the  east  front  of  the  cella. 


*  Diodor.  Sic.  xiii.  82,  who  gives  the 
dimensions  as  follows  ;  ttm  8c  6  vtm  f^cov 
TO  flip  fjLiJKos  7r68as  rpuucoa-iovs  Tta-a-apd' 
Kovra,  t6  8c  nXdros  f^rfKovra,  t6  be  vyj^os 
tKorhv  ciieoo-(,  Xiapis  tov  KprjniboDfjiaTos* 
Here  the  breadth  and  height  are  evidently 
interchanged.  Diodorus  must  mean  120 
feet  broad  and  60  high.  Modern  measure- 
ments give  the  length  344  feet,  breadth 
172,  height   of  columns   52.     I^aedeker's 


Italy,  iii.  p.  239. 

*  Leake  (i.  515)  says  120.  He  allows 
indeed  only  3  columns  between  the  antae ; 
but  still  on  his  own  showing  there  must 
have  been  122.  For  a  treble  row  of  10 
columns  at  each  front  will  give  60  ;  and  a 
double  row  of  20  on  each  side  80 ;  from 
which,  however,  24  columns  counted  twice 
must  be  deducted,  leaving  56 ;  and  60  +  56  . 
+  6  (between  antae)  =  122. 
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The  other  two,  which  stand  at  a  considerable  distance  and  towards  the 
western  end  of  the  temple,  belong  to  the  second  or  inner  row,  and  are 
of  course  on  a  line  with  the  six  before  mentioned.  In  the  annexed 
plan^  these  fifteen  columns  are  shaded  black.  In  the  time  of  Stuart  two 
more  were  extant ;  one  between  the  two  now  standing  on  the  south- 
western side  and  one  on  the  western  front,  the  fourth  from  the  north. 
This  last  was  removed  about  a  century  ago  *by  the  Turkish  governor  of 
Athens,  for  the  use  of  a  mosque  which  he  was  building  at  the  Bazaar;^ 
the  middle  one  of  the  three  was  thrown  down  in  1852  by  an  earthquake 
which  overthrew  at  the  same  time  the  columns  of  the  western  wall  of 
the  Erechtheium.'  I'here  it  still  lies  with  its  vast  drums  of  solid 
Pentelic  marble  shuffled  under  one  another  like  so  many  cards  spread 
to  choose  a  partner ;  a  sight  well  fitted  to  excite  astonishment  in  these 
days  of  lath  and  plaster.  This  accident  afforded  M.  Bousopoulos  an 
opportunity  to  take  its  dimensions  accurately.  It  measures  27*25  French 
metres  in  height,  or  about  57  feet,  including  the  capital  of  2*02  metres 
and  the  base  of  1*16  metres.  The  diameter  of  the  column  is  1'70  metres, 
or  very  nearly  6  feet,  above  the  base,  and  1*49  metres,  or  nearly  5  feet, 
under  the  capital.  The  column  is  channelled  with  twenty-four  flutings, 
each  the  fifth  of  a  metre  (or  about  8  inches)  wide  in  the  middle  of  the 
column.^  It  is  the  fifth  from  the  west  front,  and  belongs,  as  we  have 
said,  to  the  inner  row,  the  columns  of  which  were  rather  smaller 
than  those  of  the  outer  one ;  but  even  so  it  appears  to  be  rather  below 
the  dimensions  given  by  Stuart,  Leake,  and  Gell.  The  last  two  writers 
made  the  diameter  of  the  exterior  columns  6  feet  6  inches,  or  more 
(Stuart's  measurement  is  nearly  6  feet  7  inches) ;  and  the  height  rather 
more  than  Bousopoulos;  but  they  appear  to  include  the  architrave.^ 
Most  of  the  columns  that  remain  erect  have  preserved  their  epistyle. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  architrave  over  two  of  them  wa6  chosen  by 
a  stylites,  or  hermit  of  the  columns,  for  his  aerial  abode. 

The  statue  of  the  god  within,  says  Pausanias,  was  well  worth  seeing, 

*  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  ch.  2 ;  Chandler,  13.  *  See  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  ch.  2 ;  Leake,  vol.  i. 

"  Beule,  L'Acropole,  t.  ii.  p.  274.  p.  615;  Gtell,  Itinerary,  p.  43. 


■  "Apxaio.  *E<f)Tifi«pU,  1862,  p.  31. 
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not  80  much  on  account  of  its  size — for  the  other  images  of  the  god  are 
about  as  large,  except  the  colossal  ones  at  Rhodes  and  Eome — as  for  its 
materials,  which  are  ivory  and  gold,  and  for  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship, considering  its  magnitude.  There  were  also  four  statues  of 
Hadrian,  two  of  Thasian,  and  two  of  Egyptian  marble.^  Before  the 
pillars  stood  bronze  statues  of  the  cities  that  were  colonies  of  Athens.^ 
These  statues  were  probably  fixed  close  to  the  columns  like  that  of 
Athena  Hygieia  at  the  Propylsea.^  The  whole  peribolus  indeed  was  full 
of  statues ;  for  each  of  the  before-mentioned  cities  dedicated  to  Hadrian 
one  of  himself;*  while  the  Athenians  outdid  them  by  erecting  beliind 
the  temple — that  is,  at  the  west  front,  where  it  must  have  immediately 
struck  anybody  entering  the  peribolus — a  colossus  of  him,  which  was 
well  worth  seeing,  says  Pausanias ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
really  a  fine  work  of  art.*  Some  of  the  statues  of  Antinoiis  show  that 
sculpture  still  flourished  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Many  of  the  bases  of 
these  statues  have  been  found  with  their  dedicatory  inscriptions,  which 
have  been  published  from  time  to  time  by  various  authors,  and  are  col- 
lected by  Boeckh  in  his  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum.'*  They  seem 
to  have  stood  round  the  sides  of  the  enclosure.  When  its  northern  wall 
was  discovered  in  1861,  while  making  a  road,  one  of  these  bases  was 
found  with  an  inscription  purporting  that  the  statue  had  been  dedicated 
by  Laodiceia  on  the  Sea.  A  dedicatory  inscription,  seemingly  either  of 
Ephesus  or  Smyrna,  published  by  Chandler,  but  afterwards  lost,  was 
also  rediscovered.* 

*  On  these  stones  see  Winckelmann,  Op.  Meursius  (Ath.  Att.  i.  10)  is  more  correct : 

iii.  34.  "  ad  templi  vero  columnas  urbium,  quas 

'  Xa^Kot  8€  iaraa-t  irph  rmv  ki6v^v  As  colonias  Athenienses    appellant,   ex    aere 

'ABrfvaioi  Kakovaiv  airoUovs  noKtis* — Vans.  erecta  sunt  simulacra."    Each  of  the  colo- 

i.  18,  6.     Leake  (p.  129  sq.),  following  Fa-  nial  cities  presented  a  bronze  statue  of 

cius,  translates :  "  Before  the  columns  stand  itself  (personified),  and  also  a  statue  of 

brazen  statues  (of  Hadrian,  presented  by  Hadrian. 

those)  cities  which    the  Athenians   call  '  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  192.     See  below, 

colonial.''    But  the  statues  of  Hadrian  are  *  dKau—a.  portrait  statue, 

mentioned  by  Pausanias  a  few  lines  farther  *  Nos.  321  to  34ft. 

on.     The  old  version  of  Romulus  AmasfiBUS,  •  Gerhard's  Arch.  Anz.  March,  1862, 

adopted    by  Siebclis   (ad    loc.)  and    by  p.  295  sq. ;  Boeckh,  C.  Tnscr.  Gr.  No.  335 
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Besides  these  statues,  the  peribolus  or  enclosure  contained  other 
objects  of  a  more  ancient  character.  Such  were  a  bronze  Zeus;  a 
TEMPLE  OF  Cbonos  AND  Bhea  ;  and  a  temekos  of  Ge,  or  Gaia,  called  the 
Olympian.^  It  does  not  appear  from  the  account  of  Pausanias,  that 
Gaia  had  any  temple  here.  What  he  calls  a  rifievo^^  indeed,  Plutarch 
and  Thucydides  call  a  Upov^^  but  which  there  stands  only  for  rifjxifo^. 
As  the  statue  of  the  Amazon  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to,  stood  near  to  the  Itonian  Gate  as  well  as  to  this  sanctuary 
of  Gaia,  we  must  conclude  that  the  latter  was  at  the  south-west  extre- 
mity of  the  peribolus,  or  rather,  perhaps,  that  the  enclosure  called 
Olympium,  extended  in  this  direction  beyond  the  artificial  quadran- 
gular terrace  on  which  the  temple  stood.  Gaia,  with  the  title  of 
Olympia,  was  considered  to  be  the  mothei:  of  the  gods  and  enthroned  in 
heaven.  In  her  temenos  was  a  chasm  in' the  earth  about  a  cubit 
wide,  through  which  the  waters  of  Deucalion's  flood  were  said  to  have 
escaped.  Every  year,  wheaten  cakes  mixed  with  honey  were  thrown 
into  it,  apparently  on  the  first  of  the  month  Anthesterion.^ 

We  have  seen  that  Cronos  had  a  temple  at  the  Olympium ;  and 
according  to  a  passage  in  Bekker's  '  Anecdota  GrsBca,'  he  had  also  a 
temenos  which  reached  as  far  as  the  Metroum  at  Agrae.^  This  is  rather 
perplexing,  as  the  city  wall  and  the  Ilissus  must  have  intervened,  as 

temple,  and   is  sometimes  expressly  dis- 


*  The  text  has  (c.  18,  7)  #cai  rcfievot  r^y 
eiriKKria-uf  'OXvfinias,  which  is  evidently 
corrupt,  there  being  no  deity  called  Olym- 
pia. Again,  the  article  rrfv  is  not  wanted 
before  cVticXijo-tv,  and  Letronne  has  shown 
that  Pausanias  never  uses  it.  See  i.  19, 1 ; 
26,  4;  38,  6;  40,  2;  ii.  2,  4;  10, 11,  and 
many  other  places.  Wherefore  for  rriv  we 
should  read  r^s — icaire/xcvor  Trjs  ivLKki^a-iv 
^OXvfinias,  Leake  (i.  p.  131,  note  1 )  would 
read  rtfitvos  rrjs  Trjs  eiriicXi/a'iP  'OXvfiirias, 
But  the  article  is  not  necessary  before  r^r, 
and  Pausanias  generally  omits  it.  See  i. 
22,  3 ;  31,  4 ;  iii.  11, 9  ;  12,  8,  &c. 

*  t6  TTJs  Trjs  rrjs  'OXv/xTTiay  iepou. — Plut. 
Thes.  27.  ro  rrjs  Trjs  {i€p6v).—Th\\c. ii.  15. 
But   ifp6v  does  not  neccssiarily  mean  a 


tinguished  from  it,  as  in  the  following 
passage:  rd^pov  fuv  kvkKw  irtpl  t6  Upov 
Koi  t6»  vfu>v  €<ricairrov, — Thucyd.  iv.  90. 
Where  Up6v  must  mean  the  enclosure  in 
which  the  temple  stood. 

»  Pausan.  i.  18,  7 ;  Plut.  Sull.  14. 

*  Kp6vtov  Ttp^vos  '  t6  irapa  r^  vw  *0\vfi- 
niov  p-fXPt  T'ov  MriTpipov  rov  iv  ayopq,. — p. 
273,  20.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  here 
an  error  that  we  have  before  noted  of 
ayop$  for  "Aypq  (supra,  p.  270,  note  '). 
There  was  indeed  a  Metroum  in  the  agora, 
as  we  have  seen;  but  it  would  be  quite 
preposterous  to  think  that  a  temenos 
could  have  reached  thither  from  the 
Olympium. 
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well  as  the  sanctuaries  of  other  gods.  And  even  allowing  that  AgrsB 
extended  on  both  sides  of  the  Stadium,  yet  the  distance  would  have  been 
very  considerable  for  a  temenos. 

In  the  Olympian  peribolus  was  also  a  statue  of  Isocrates,  erected  on 
a  pillar.  Pausanias  takes  this  occasion  to  relate  (c.  18,  8)  three  anec- 
dotes illustrating  his  indomitable  perseverance,  his  excessive  modesty, 
and  his  greatness  of  soul ;  first,  that  though  he  lived  to  be  ninety-eight 
years  old  he  never  gave  over  teaching ;  second,  that  he  abstained  from 
politics  and  took  no  part  in  public  life;  third,  that  he  committed 
suicide  from  grief  at  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Chseroneia.  The  statue 
was  erected  to  him  by  his  adopted  son  Aphareus,  and  according  to  the 
inscription  on  it,  dedicated  to  Zeus ;  ^  which  indeed  would  have  been 
necessary  for  its  admission  into  the  enclosure.  There  was  also  an 
elegant  group  in  Phrygian  marble,  of  Persians  supporting  a  bronze 
tripod ;  both  the  men  and  tripod  were  deserving  of  close  inspection. 
The  tomb  of  Deucalion  was  shown  at  no  great  distance  from  the  present 
temple.  The  Parian  marble  also  records  that  Deucalion  sought  refuge 
from  the  flood  at  Athens  in  the  reign  of  Granaos,  and  founded  the 
original  temple. 

In  the  last  section  of  his  18th  chapter,  Pausanias  enumerates  the 
other  buildings  erected  by  Hadrian  for  the  Athenians ;  but  as  he  neither 
mentions  them  in  their  topographical  order,  nor  indicates  the  place 
where  they  stood,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  their  sites.  The  Corinthian  fa9ade 
near  the  Bazaar  appears,  as  we  have  already  said  (supra,  p.  253  sq.), 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Pantheon ;  including  under  this  name  all  the 
separate  buildings  that  Pausanias  here  mentions,  except  the  Gymnasium ; 
to  the  site  of  which  we  have  no  clue. 

On  leaving  the  Olympium,  Pausanias  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion. Close  to  it  he  finds  an  image  of  the  Pythian  Apollo;  and 
another  Upov,  or  temple,  with  a  temenos  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo 
(c.  19,  1).  Hence  though  with  regard  to  the  Pythium  he  only  men- 
tions the  image ;  yet  as  he  uses  the  words  aWo  lepov  of  the  Delphinium, 
we  must  conclude  that  they  were  both  sanctuaries  of  much  the  same 

»  Vit  X.  Orat.  Isocr.  (Plut.  Op.  ix.  p.  337,  Reiske). 
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kind.     This  is  all  he  tells  us  about  them;  and  we  must  therefore 
endeavour  to  supplement  his  account  from  other  sources. 

The  first  of  these  sanctuaries  was  called  the  Pythium,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo.^  According  to  Hesychius  and  other  lexicographers,  the 
temple  in  it  was  erected  by  Peisistratus.^  By  Peisistratus,  howeyer, 
they  mean  not  the  tyrant  but  his  grandson,  the  son  of  Hippias;  as 
appears  from  Thucydides,  who  says  that  Peisistratus  set  up  the  altar 
in  the  Pythium  in  his  archonship,  and  that  the  inscription  on  it  was 
legible  in  his  time  to  the  following  effect : 

fiyfjfia  Tob^  ^s  ^XO^  TLdQ-itrrparos  ^Iimiov  vi6t 
6rJK€v  *A9roXXoyoff  UvOiov  iv  rtfUvfi^ 

"  Peisistratus,  son  of  Hippias,  erected  this  monument  of  his  goyemment 
in  the  temenos  of  the  Pythian  Apollo." 

The  passage  in  Strabo  just  cited,  may  help  to  determine  its  locality ; 
for  he  there  says  that  the  sacrificial  altar  of  Zeus  AstrapaBus  was  at  the 
city  wall  between  the  Pythium  and  the  Olympium ;  and  as  we  know 
that  the  Olympium  was  just  within  the  walls,  it  follows  that  the 
Pythium  must  have  been  just  without.  And  the  reason  for  this  site 
appears  from  the  same  passage.  For  Strabo  there  tells  us  that  certain 
priests,  called  Pythiustfie,  haying  taken  their  station  at  this  altar, 
watched  during  three  consecutiye  days  and  nights  in  three  consecutiye 
months,  for  the  lightning*  at  Harma,  near  Phyle,  which  was  the 
signal  for  sending  the  sacrifice  to  Delphi.  Harma  lay  on  Mount 
Parnes,  at  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Athens ;  and  hence 
if  the  Pythium  and  the  altar  had  lain  within,  instead  of  without,  the 
city,  the  yiew  would  haye  been  interrupted  by  the  wall.  Forchhammer 
indeed  contends^  that  Strabo  means  not  the  city  wall,  but  a  boundary 
wall  between  the  Pythium  and  Olympium.    But  rei^o^  used  absolutely 

*  loTt  d'  avrrj  (^  ea-xapa)  *V  r^  TCtx^t  '  lib.  vi.  c.  54. 

fiera^if  rov  UvBiov  Koi  rov  'OXv/iwiov. — lib.         *  These  lightnings  are  alluded  to  by 

ix.  p.  404.  Euripides  : 

*  €v  UvBie^  x^^^ '  newrtWporor  <^icob6fjLei,  Tt/i$  cr<f)€  IIvBios,  atrrpofirai  re  Ilv^tac ; — 
rhv  cV  TLvOit^  vaov.    Cf.  Photius  and  Suidas,  Ion,  288. 
voc.  JIv^iov.                                                         *  Topographic,  p.  295. 
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as  in  this  place  can  mean  only  the  city  wall.  Forchhammer  had  a 
completely  untenable  and  now  exploded  theory  about  the  coarse  of 
the  wall;  but  we  have  already  shown  that  it  must  have  run  close 
under  the  Olympium.  Strabo  might  perhaps  mean  that  the  altar  whence 
the  observations  were  made  was  actually  upon  the  wall  (eV  relxe^ — as 
iv  Kopv^iTiy  €v  ovpeac),  whence  there  would  haye  been  a  still  clearer 
prospect.  The  altar  was  no  doubt  sacred  to  Zeus  under  his  titles  of 
Tlapvi]0u)^  and  XrffiaXeo^ — the  Pamethian  and  the  Sign-giyer — as  well 
as  'AarpaircuoK ;  for  Pausanias  writes  that  there  was  on  Mount  Pames  a 
bronze  image  of  Pamethian  Zeus,  and  an  altar  to  him  as  the  sign-giyer.^ 

It  may  be  objected  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention  haying  passed 
through  any  gate  in  going  to  the  Pythium,  which  he  must  haye  done 
had  it  lain  outside  the  walls.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  in  the 
present  tour  he  yisits  places  which  must  undoubtedly  haye  lain  outside 
the  walls^  as  the  Lyceium,  Gjmosarges,  &c. ;  yet  he  does  not  once  men- 
tion a  gate ;  though  when  he  goes  to  the  Academy  he  signifies  that  it  is 
without  the  walls  (c.  29),  and  also  indicates  when  he  enters  the  city 
(eureKffoirrav  Sk  h  Tr)v  irokiv,  c.  2,  4).  Hence  we  must  conclude  with 
Wachsmuth  and  Gurtius  that,  as  we  haye  before  remarked,  the  wall  in 
this  quarter  had  been  pulled  down  when  Hadrianopolis,  or  New  Athens, 
was  built ;  and  that  its  materials  were  probably  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  numerous  Boman  yillas  in  this  neighbourhood ;  of  which 
there  are  many  remains  north  of  the  Olympium  and  south  of  the 
Stadium  bridge."  The  altar  of  Zeus  AstrapsBus,  which  existed  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  seems  to  have  vanished  with  the  wall ;  at  all  events, 
Pausanias  does  not  mention  it. 

We  learn  from  the  lexicographers  that  the  tripods  gained  as  prizes 
by  the  cyclic  chorus  on  the  festival  of  Thargelia  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
were  deposited  in  the  Pythium;^  probably,  as  A.  Mommsen  says,  not  in 

*  i.  32,  2;  cf.  Bekk.  An.  Gnec.  p.  212;  «  Wachsmuth,  Rh.  Mus.  186S,  p.  18; 

•  Acn-painl  bi  "Apfiaros  •  r^os  ABfivjiiriv  (v  rg  Ciirtius,  Att.  St.  i.  p.  69. 

UdpvqBi,  &irov  Atir  darpairaiov  eWl  &<)i>fi6s,  •  lIvBiov  •  l«p6v  ^AirSKKavot .  .  .tUt tovs 

Which  seems  to  be  the  altar  mentioned  by  rpinobas  irldtcrav  oi  t$  kvkKU^  x^P^  ""f^- 

Pausanias.   Observe  too  iv  rfj  TldpvriBif  *  on  a-avrts  ra  Bapyrjkia, — Phot.  T^ex. ;  cf.  Suidas 

Pames.'  in  voc. 
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the  temple,  but  in  the  temenos,  just  as  the  Dionysiac  tripods  were 
placed  in  the  open  air.^  Hence  it  is  probable,  as  Leake  inferred,*  that 
the  Thargelia  were  actually  celebrated  in  this  enclosure,  and  that  the 
cyclic  chorus  danced  round  the  altar  erected  by  Peisistratus. 

The  adjacent  Delphikium  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  course  of  erec- 
tion when  Theseus  arrived  at  Athens,  as  we  have  already  related 
(supra,  p.  59)  from  the  account  given  by  Pausanias  here.  The  temple 
was  dedicated  by  his  father  ^geus,  and  was  sacred  also  to  Artemis 
Delphinia.^  Courts  for  trying  cases  of  homicide  were  held  in  the 
Delphinium,  and  here  Theseus  was  related  to  have  been  arraigned  for 
slaying  the  robbers  and  the  Pallantidae. 

The  Delphinian  Apollo  seems  to  have  been  originally  worshipped  in 
Crete,  and  was  probably  introduced  at  Athens  through  its  connection 
with  that  island  in  the  time  of  iSgeus.  The  name  Delphinian,  derived 
from  the  dolphin,  appears  to  have  some  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
god  over  the  sea  and  its  storms ;  but  of  its  mythical  origin  there  are 
various  accounts.  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Lycophron  (v.  208),  it 
came  from  Apollo's  slaying  of  a  dragon  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin. 
Plutarch  says  that  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was 
Cirrha  or  Crissa,  the  port  of  Delphi  founded  by  the  Cretans,  to  which 
the  god  had  directed  them  by  sending  a  dolphin  to  guide  their  course.^ 
This  version  was  no  doubt  derived  from  the  name  of  Delphi.  According 
to  another  account,  Apollo,  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin,  preserved  some 
tempest-tossed  Csetans,  and  brought  them  to  Attica.^  Another  shape 
of  the  myth  is  founded  on  the  supposed  musical  taste  of  the  dolphin, 
which  is  said  to  be  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  flute.    Hence  Pindar  : 

'aXiov  dcX<^ivor  vn6Kpia'iVy 

t6v  fJLf¥  djcv/Aovor  €V  n6vTOV  TTcXayci 


*  Heortologie,  p.  423,  note.    Meursius,  '  vol.  i.  p.  132,  note  2 ;  cf.  Lysias,  De 

Ath.  Att.  ii.  c.  10,  erroneously  says  that  muner.  ace.  p.  698,  Keiske. 

the  golden  statue  of  Gorgias  was  erected  in  '  Pollux,  viii.  10,  s.  119. 

the  Athenian  Pythium,  instead  of  at  Delphi.  *  De  solerlia  anim.  p.  93,  Reiske. 

See  Cic.  de  Orat.  iii.  32,  129 ;  Ph  lostr.  *  Etym.  M.  in  eVl  AfX<^my 

Vit.  Soph.  i.  9,  2.  •  Fragm.  Incer.  xlix. ;  cf.  Plut.  loc.  cit. 
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*'  Like  as  the  dolphin,  when  the  flute 
Utters  its  pleasing  melody 
And  winds  are  mute, 
Sports  on  the  bosom  of  the  waveless  sea." 

The  worship  of  the  Delphinian  Apollo  was  common  to  all  the  Ionian 
race,  and  his  temples  might  be  seen  on  many  an  island  and  promontory 
of  the  Mediterranean.^  The  Delphinian  Artemis  was  probably  the 
same  as  Dictynna,  a  name  deriyed  from  the  net  in  which  she  was  fabled 
to  have  been  caught  after  springing  into  the  sea,  to  escape  the  pursuit 
of  Minos. 

It  was  to  the  Delphinian  Apollo  that  Theseus  sacrificed  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull.  Here,  also,  before  proceeding  to  Crete,  he  deposited  the 
suppliant  bough  (iKerrjpia)  on  behalf  of  his  allotted  companions ;  a  twig 
of  the  sacred  olive,  bound  about  with  white  wool.  Then  after  making 
his  vows  to  the  deity,  he  descended  to  the  sea  in  the  eighth  month,  or 
Munychion,  ai\d  commenced  his  voyage.  Hence  even  in  Plutarch's 
time,  the  D'elphinia  continued  to  be  celebrated  here,  and  young 
maidens  resorted  to  the  temple  to  supplicate  the  deities.^ 

The  palace  of  JEgeus  must  have  been  close  to  the  Delphinium ;  nay, 
even  the  temple  itself  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  place  where 
the  banquet  was  given  when  Theseus  arrived  at  Athens ;  for  in  the  time 
of  Plutarch  it  contained  an  enclosed  space  on  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, the  poison  had  fallen  when  the  cup  was  dashed  from  his  hand. 
(Above,  p.  59.)  For  here,  says  Plutarch,  JEgeus  dwelt ;  and  a  Hermes 
which  stood  on  the  east  of  the  temple  was  thought  to  mark  the  gate  of 
his  palace.^ 

Pausanias  next  comes  to  a  district  (;^(uptbi/)  called  Kepoi  (/crprov),  or 
the  Gardens,  where  there  was  a  temple  {va6^)  of  Aphrodite,  and  near  it 


and  SympoB.  vii.  5,  p.  816  ;  Eurip.  Helen,  celebratt-d  tripod  dedicated  to  this  god  by 

1454.  Thales,  referring  to  Diog.  Laert.  i.  29.   But 

*  Strabo,  iv.  p.  179.  Diogenes  speaks  there  of  a  phial  (<l>takff) 

*  Pint.  Thes.  c.  14  and  18.  not  a  tripod ;  and  Manage  has  shown  that 
'  Ibid.  c.  12.    Meursius,  Ath.  ii.  c.  1,  we  should  read  Atdvfuii^  for  AeXc^ivi^. 

erroneously  places  in  the  Delphinium  the 
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an  image  of  the  goddess,  of  a  square  form,  like  the  Hermse.  The  inscrip- 
tion on  it  showed  that  it  was  the  heavenly  Aphrodite,  the  eldest  of  the 
MoersB,  or  Fates ;  but  there  was  no  legend  connected  either  with  the 
temple  or  the  statue.  The  statue  of  Aphrodite,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  stood  in  the  garden,  was  the  work  of  Alcamenes,  and  among  the 
celebrated  statues  at  Athens,  the  most  worth  seeing.  That  this  was  a 
very  fine  statue  appears  also  from  the  notice  of  it  by  Lucian,^  and  by 
Pliny,  who  notes  it  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  Alcamenes,  and  adds 
that  his  master  Pheidias  was  thought  to  have  put  the  finishing  hand  to 
it.^  Aphrodite  Urania  and  the  Fates  are  said  to  have  been  the  offspring 
of  Cronos  and  Euonyme.*  The  victim  sacrificed  to  the  heavenly 
Aphrodite  and  her  of  the  gardens,  was  a  heifer  to  each.^ 

Siebelis  in  a  note  on  this  passage  says  that  the  Eepoi  must  have  been 
within  the  walls ;  founding  this  inference  on  another  passage  where 
Pausanias  seems  to  speak  of  them  as  being  in  the  city."  But  we  have 
seen  that  the  wall  in  this  quarter  had  been  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  and  therefore  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  city  was  difficult 
to  discover,  and  consequently  he  speaks  of  all  this  east  quarter  as  being 
within  it.  Any  such  vague  phrase  as  this  in  his  mouth  cannot  there- 
fore weigh  for  an  instant  against  the  direct  testimony  of  Pliny,  who 
says  that  the  Aphrodite  in  the  gardens  was  ouUide  the  tcalh  ;^  where 
indeed  it  was  most  probable  that  gardens  would  be  found.  Forch- 
hammer  has  of  course  seized  upon  this  passage  of  Pausanias,  and  con- 
tends that  Pliny  wrote  *  extra  muros,'  merely  by  induction  from  the 
gardens  (p.  96).  But  his  argument  drawn  from  Pausanias  not  mention- 
ing any  wall  or  gate  falls  to  the  ground  on  his  own  showing ;  for  he 
admits  that  Cynosarges  and  the  Lyceium  were  outside  even  his  walls, 
and  yet  Pausanias  arrives  at  them  without  alluding  to  any  gate. 
Forchhammer's  explanation  of  that  fact,  namely,  that  these  two  gym- 

*  ImagiD.  c.  4  &  6.  *  e<m  dc  7r€pipdkos  cV  tJ  v6k€i  rfj^  kqXov- 
'  H.  N.  XXX vi.  B.  16.                                       ii€V7js  €v   KTiirois  *A<l>po^in}s  ov  iropptt. — 

*  Fragment  of  Epimenides  in  schol.  to      c.  27,  4. 

Lycophr.  p.  406  (Miiller).  •  "  Prwclarumque  (opus)  Veneris  eitra 

*  Lucian,  Dialog.  Mer  vii.  1 :  rj  Ovpaviq,      muros  qu»  appellatur  Aphrodite  eV  Kijirotr .'' 
df,  Koi  Tfj  iv  KTiTTOts  Bafidkiv  iKOTtpa  (fivtrai),       — H.  N.  xxxvi.  16. 
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nasia  were  mere  adjuncts  to  the  city  walls,  like  the  PrfiBtorian  camp 
at  Borne,  requires  no  serious  refutation. 

Pausanias  next  arrives  at  the  gymnasium  of  Gynosaboes  (c.  19, 
2,  3).  He  is  proceeding  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus  in  a 
northerly  direction,  and  as  Gynosarges  is  the  next  object  that  he 
comes  to  after  the  gardens,  we  may  infer  that  it  stood  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Stadium,  or  perhaps  a  little  lower  down.  There  is  here  room 
enough  between  the  walls  and  the  river  for  the  site  of  a  gymnasium ; 
for  we  know  that  it  stood  at  no  great  distance  from  a  gate  that  lay 
here ;  ^  and  therefore  could  not  have  adjoined  the  wall,  as  Forchhammer 
asserts.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  its  being  a  gymnasium.  He 
speaks  of  it  only  as  an  enclosure  sacred  to  Heracles,  and  says  that 
it  had  altars  of  that  hero,  of  Hebe,  daughter  of  Zeus,  whom  he  Was 
said  to  have  married ;  also  of  Alcmene,  and  of  lolaus,  who  was  the 
companion  of  many  of  his  labours.  And  he  just  adverts  to  the 
legend  of  its  origin,  which  ran  as  follows,  and  seems  to  have  been 
taken  from  an  oracle  inscribed  in  the  temple :  as  Diomus  was  sacri- 
ficing to  Heracles,  a  white  bitch  seized  the  thigh  of  the  victim  and 
ran  off  with  it.  On  consulting  the  oracle^  Diomus  was  ordered  to 
erect  an  altar  to  Heracles  at  the  spot  where  the  bitch  had  deposited 
her  prey.  Thus  arose  the  Cynosarges,  from  kvwv  and  apyo^,  either 
white  or  swift  of  foot ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  thus  was  concocted  the 
legend  from  the  name.^ 

It  seems  probable  that  it  had  anciently  been  only  a  temple  of 
Heracles,  and  that  the  gymnasium  was  a  later  addition.  Thus  we  fre- 
quently find  it  called  a  Heracleium.^  But  we  learn  also  from  other 
passages  that  there  was  a  gymnasium  connected  with  it,  and  a  grove.^ 
It  must  have  existed  as  a  gymnasium  at  least  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Solon;  for  he  made  a  law  that  whoever  stole  the  most  trifling 

^  /«KpAv5ir»^ei'TwvirwXMv.— Diog.Laert.         •  Herod,  vi.  116 ;  Athen.  vi.  26,  &c 
vL  8. 13.  fU  Kvvofrafyyfs  . .  .  rovro  d*  cWtv         *  **  Castra  ad  Cynosarges  (templum  Her- 

^^a  mik&p  yv/ivao-cov  'Upaicktovs. — Plut.  culis  gymnasiumque,  et  lucos  erat  ciFcum- 

Thcm.  1.  jectus)  posuit  (Philippus)." — Liv.  xxxi,  24; 

'  llesych,  in  voc. ;  schol.  ad  Demosth.  also  the  passages  cited  above  from  Plutarch 

ftdv.  Timocr.  736  (t.  ii.  p.  182,  Eeiske).  and  Diogenes  Laertius. 
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thing  from  it,  or  from  any  other  gymnasium,  should  be  capitally 
punished.^ 

Cynosarges  being  just  outside  one  of  the  gates — and  as  we  have 
before  observed  (p.  106),  probably  the  Diomeian  Gate,  from  the  legend 
respecting  the  foundation  of  the  temple — was  used  as  a  place  of  sepul- 
ture, or  rather,  it  would  seem,  the  road  which  led  to  it.  Thus  we  learn 
from  the  *  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,*^  that  Isocrates  and  his  relatives 
were  buried  near  it,  on  a  rising  ground  on  the  left  hand.  On  these 
tombs  were  once  six  trapezae  or  tables,  intended  apparently  for  inscrip- 
tions or  painted  portraits ;  but  they  had  perished  before  the  time  of  the 
writer  of  the  Lives.  On  the  tomb  of  Isocrates  himself,  was  a  colossal 
ram  of  30  cubits,  having  on  it  a  siren  of  7  cubits,  typical  of  his 
eloquence.  Near  it  was  a  trapeza,  having  a  picture  of  certain  poets, 
and  of  the  teachers  of  Isocrates ;  among  whom  was  Gorgias  surveying 
an  astrological  sphere,  and  Isocrates  standing  by  him.  But  these  also 
had  perished,  and  were  probably  destroyed  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon, 
when  he  committed  such  wanton  havoc  in  the  Athenian  suburbs,^  and 
destroyed  not  only  the  buildings  and  groves  but  even  the  tombs.  His 
ravages  appear  to  have  been  made  principally  on  this  eastern  side  of  the 
city,  where  indeed  he  had  pitched  his  camp,  as  Livy  specifies  more  par- 
ticularly Cynosarges  and  the  Lyceium.  Herodotus  alludes  to  a  tomb 
of  Anchimolius  here,  in  a  passage  from  which  we  also  learn  that  Cynos- 
arges was  in  the  deme  of  Alopecae.^  That  deme  must  have  extended 
at  least  a  mile  or  two  from  the  city ;  for  ^schines  speaks  of  a  farm  in 
it  11  or  12  stadia  from  the  walls.^    Socrates  belonged  to  the  deme 

*  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  736,  Reiske ;  *  rA  d'  'AXanrcx^o-t  x^P^^^>  ^  ^^  unoBtv 
cf.  Aristot.  Probl.  xxi-x.  14.  rov  rf  ixov£  MtKa  fj  dadcKa  araduu — adv. 

'  torn.  ix.  p.  333  sq.  Reiske.  Timarch.  p.  119.     Beiske  takes  iEschines 

'  "  Cynosarges  et  Lyceum  et  quidtiuid  to  mean  from  the  walled  town  or  fortress 

sancti  amcenive  circa  urbem  erat,  incensum  of  Alopecae,  not  from  the  city  wall.    But 

est,  dirutaque  non  tecta  solum  sed  etiam  we  have  seen  that  Cynosarges  was  close  to 

sepulcra." — Liv.  xxxi.  24.  the  gate.   Leake  (vol.  ii.  p.  31)  erroneously 

*  KaV Ay xi^f*oklov  fl<rt  ra^ai  ttjs  'ArTucrjs  places  the  deme  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
*AXa>9rrK$<r(,  dyxov  tow  'HpaicXi;iov  tov  eV  city  walls,  from  misinterpreting  this  pas- 
Kvvofrdfryii. — v.  63.  sage  of  ^schines. 
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of  AlopecsB,  and  hence  he  is  frequently  represented  going  out  on  this 
side  of  the  town. 

Leake  places  Gynosarges  at  the  foot  of  Lycahettus,  and  is  followed 
by  Wachsmuth  ;^  who  thinks  that  Gynosarges  was  the  furthest  point  to 
the  north-east  visited  by  Pausanias,  and  that  he  describes  the  Lyceium, 
which  he  must  have  passed  on  the  road  thither,  on  his  way  back.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  Pausanias,  who  takes  things  in 
their  regular  order.  Thus  he  describes  all  the  south  side  of  the  agora, 
and  then  returns  at  one  jump  to  the  Stoa  Basileios,  whence  he  had 
started.  In  like  manner  in  the  present  route,  he  describes  the  objects 
first  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  then  on  the  left  bank;  after 
which  he  goes  back  at  once  to  the  Prytaneium,  his  starting  point. 
Wachsmuth's  reason  for  placing  Gynosarges  here  appears  to  be  because 
he  fancies  that  the  Athenian  encampment  therd,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  might  have  been  seen  by  the  Persians  when  they  sailed  to 
Phalerum  with  the  view  of  surprising  Athens,  and  thus  have  caused 
them  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  But  Herodotus  assigns  no  such  reason 
for  their  retreat,  and  leaves  it  quite  uncertain  by  what  method  they 
learned  the  return  of  the  Athenians.^  That  from  the  Bay  of  Phalerum 
they  should  have  been  able  to  descry  an  encampment  five  or  six  miles 
ofi",  at  the  foot  of  Lycabettus,  we  hold  to  be  a  physical  impossibility. 
Between  the  Bay  of  Phalerum  and  Athens,  the  ground  rises  from  100  to 
200  feet  and  more,  as  may  be  seen  from  Gurtius'  map,  not  to  mention 
the  intervening  buildings  and  walls. 

Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Gynic  philosophy,  lectured  in  this 
gymnasium,  and  according  to  some  the  name  of  the  sect  was  derived 
from  it ;  but  others  thought  that  it  came  simply  from  the  dog,  an  appel- 
lation which  appears  to  have  been  given  to  Antisthenes  himself.  Such 
was  the  opinion  of  Lactantius,  Moschopulus,  Ammonius,  and  Nonnus.^ 
We  may  add  here  that  the  superintendents  of  the  gymnasia,  called 
aax^povLcrrai,  ten  in  number,  were  chosen  by  the  tribes,  and  received  a 


*  Rh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  20.  '  See  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  13,  with  the  note 

*  lib.  vi.  c.  116.  of  Manage. 
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drachm  a  day  from  the  state.^  There  are  many  busts  of  gymnasiarchs, 
represented  like  Hermae,  in  the  Barbakeion  at  Athens.  . 

A  still  more  celebrated  gymnasium  was  the  Lyoeium,  which  Pansa- 
nias  next  arrives  at.  It  must  have  lain  therefore  pretty  near  the 
Cynosarges,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  it.  That  it  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  city  we  know  from  the  scholiast  on  the  *  Peace '  of 
Aristophanes,'  where  we  see  that  it  seryed  as  a  place  of  exercise  for  the 
soldiery.  It  was  probably  near  the  present  Rizarion,  or  seminary  for 
priests.  A  broad  road  led  to  it  along  which  they  were  marched  in  and 
out  of  the  gymnasium : 

KOI  yap  Ucofby  xp6vov  a- 

TToXkvfKBa  Koi  Korarf- 

rpifific^a  nkavafuvoi 

is  AvKtiop  KOK  AvKeiov  avv  d6pn  trvv  eunri^i} 

*'  Pretty  long  we've  been  plagued  and  kept  knocking  about 
At  that  horrid  Lyceium,  marching  in,  marching  out. 
With  spear  and  with  shield." 

After  the  departure  of  the  Thirty,  this  road  was  strewn  with  large  stones 
to  prevent  the  bringing-up  of  military  engines.*  The  cavalry  also  was 
exercised  in  the  Lyceium,'  whence  we  must  conclude  that  it  was  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  S/x)/^o9,  or  road  to  it,  seems  to  have  issued  from 
the  Grate  Diocharis,  which  we  know  from  Strabo  to  have  been  near  the 
Lyceium.*  This,  as  we  have  said,  we  take  to  have  been  the  gate  near 
the  palace  gardens,  where  the  wall,  after  running  north-east,  makes  an 
angle  to  the  north-west.'  A  passage  in  the  '  Lysis '  of  Plato  contri- 
butes to  fix  the  locality.  Socrates  is  there  represented  as  walking  from 
the  Academy  towards  the  Lyceium  under,  and  outside,  the  walls,  when 
he  meets  with  Hippothales  and  others  at  a  postern  gate  (irvXis)  where 
there  was  a  fountain  named  after  the  Attic  hero  Panops.^  This  foun- 
tain is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  that 

*  Bekker,  An.  Graec.  p.  301,  line  7.  *  Id.  Mag.  Eq.  iii.  6. 

*  efoirXiO-ciff  Tiv«s  iyivovro  iv  ry  Avicct^  •  lib.  ix.  p.  397. 

hva  rb  trafMiK€ta-Bai  tJ  TrrfXci.— ad  v.  352.  '  See  the  Plan  of  Athens.    Leake  also 

»  Pax,  loc.  cit.  places  the  Porta  Diocharis  here. 

*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  27.  *  Lysis,  init. 
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alluded  to  by  Strabo  in  the  passage  jnst  cited,  where  he  describes  it  as 
being  near  the  Gate  Diocharis.  The  ttvXW  mentioned  by  Plato  seems 
to  have  been  an  unimportant  one,  as  he  gives  it  no  name ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  preferred  to  indicate  the  site  of  the 
fountain  by  the  better  known  Gate  Diocharis.  Some  200  yards  to  the 
north  of  its  supposed  site,  traces  of  a  small  gate  were  observed  by 
Fauvel ;  and  here  Leake  has  placed  the  fountain  of  Panops.^  His  site 
for  the  Lyceium  appears  therefore  to  be  the  true  one ;  only  he  has  put 
Cynosarges  on  the  wrong  side  of  it,  and  thus  'given  an  unreasonable 
extension  of  nearly  half- a  mile  to  the  Kepi  or  Gardens. 

The  foundation  of  the  Lyceium  was  attributed  to  Lycus,  a  son  of 
Pandion ;  from  which  we  merely  infer  that  it  was  of  high  antiquity.  It 
was  from  the  first  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  Pausanias  says  that  the  god 
derived  from  it  his  name  of  Lycius  (c.  19,  4).  The  scholiast  on 
Demosthenes,  however,  says  that  the  place  was  sacred  to  Apollo  as  the 
wolf-slayer  (XvKo/crovoi;),  and  the  same  etymology  is  assigned  to  the 
Lyceium  at  Argos  by  a  scholiast  on  the  '  Electra '  of  Sophocles.^  As  at 
Cynosarges,  there  was  at  first  only  a  temple  here ;  and  the  accounts 
about  the  erection  of  the  adjoining  gymnasium  are  very  various. 
According  to  Theopompus,  it  was  founded  by  Peisistratus ;  Philochorus 
attributed  it  to  Pericles ;  while  according  to  the  author  of  the  '  Lives 
of  the  Ten  Orators,'  it  was  the  work  of  Lycurgus.^  We  have  seen, 
however,  that  it  was  used  as  a  place  for  drill  in  the  time  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  flourished  the  greater  part  of  a  century  before  Lycurgus ; 
and  when  applied  to  such  a  purpose  it  was  most  probably  already  a 
gymnasium.  The  polemarch,  moreover,  as  we  have  already  said  (supra, 
p.  267),  took  his  seat  there  in  very  early  times,  which  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  its  being  a  mere  sanctuary.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Lycurgus 
only  made  some  improvements  in  it. 

What  gave  the  Lyceium  its  chief  renown  was  its  being  the  seat  of  the 

"  See  his  plan.    Also  vol.  i.  p.  448.  '  Harpocr.,  Phot.,  Suid.  voc.  AvKiiov  ; 

'  Schol.    ad    Timocr.  p.    736,    Beiske  Vit.  X.   Orat. :    t6  iv   Avicct^  yvftvaawv 

(t.  ii.  p.  182) ;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  EI.  v.  6.  €7roiTj<r€    koi  €<j>irrfv<r€  (sc.   Lycurgus). — 

Cf.  Pausan.  ii.  19, 3.  t.  ix.  p.  346,  Beiske. 
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Peripatetic  philosophy.  Aristotle  deserted  the  A*y  busts  o^^^.^^^  ]^  fon^d, 
on  returning  from  his  embassy  to  Philip,  that  XelSMbens.  ^q^^j^  Jj^  ^^^  g^^. 
ceeded,  as  principal  of  that  school,  by  another  phl«fYCT^roM,qg^p^^  g^  ^i^^^ 
resorted  to  the  Lyceium,  and  walked  about  with  L^ore  p»  j^  ^^^\^  yu  the 
time  of  anointing.^  Hence  the  name  of  peripatetic  ;  \  i*  ^"nothoweTer  from 
the  action  of  walking,  but  from  the  promenade  {irepiirX^^  *be^,  *  ambnktio') 
on  which  it  was  accomplished.^  Aristotle,  however,  W  ^^^  not  the  first 
to  whom  the  name  was  applied,  for  Plato  also  appears  V  <>'  %  ^gye  been  so 
called  from  his  custom  of  promenading  in  the  Acade»  ^^'^'idf/  and  after 
him  Xenocrates.  Hence  there  appears  at  first  to  h&r 
tinction  between  the  Peripatetics  of  the  Academy  and 
Lyceium;  but  ultimately  the  former  came  to  be  calle 
while  the  latter  retained  the  name  of  Peripatetics.*  The 
in  these  gymnasia  invited  to  such  promenades.  The  Lyce 
tinguished  by  a  magnificent  plane  tree,  which  Theophrasti 
as  having  attained  a  vast  size  when  still  quite  young, 
alluded  to  by  Maximus  Tyrius.* 

Both  the  Lyceium  and  the  Academy,  though  of  such  eel 
seats  of  learning,  were  also  sometimes  the  scenes  of  more  sensui 
tainments,   at   all   events   in  the  later  times.      Li  a  supper 
Academy,  the  cook  having  brought  in  an  earthenware  dish  of 
manufacture,  the  hieropoioi  broke  it  in  pieces.     At  another, 
Lyceium,  the  cook  was  punished  for  a  gastronomical  offence, 
served  up  a  sauce  made  of  salt  meat  and  passed  it  off"  as  a  fish-sau^ 
was  ordered  to  be  whipped  as  a  roguish  culinary  sophist."' 

Lucian  has  described  the  statue  of  Apollo.     He  was  represen 
leaning  upon  a  pillar,  with  his  bow  in  his  left  hand  and  his  right  bJ  nt 


e  been  a  dis- 
those  of  the 
Academics, 
shady  walks 
am  was  dis- 
;s  mentions 
It  is    also 


^  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Aristot.  v.  s.  2. 

*  See  Manage  at  Diog.  Laert.  loc.  cit. ; 
Snidas,  in  'ApiaTorikrji  and  Soojcpan^r. 
'I'hus :  *A6rjvi<ov  5c,  etriXafiofievos  rS>v  fio- 
yfidrtov  tS>v  tov  ncptTrarov. — Allien. 
V.  53. 

'  "Platonis  auctoritate  una  et  consen- 
tiens  duobus  vocabulis  philosophiae  forma 


li- 
tis 


instituta  est,  Academicorum  ct  Peripat* 
corura  :  qui  rebus  congruentes,  noaiiuib 
differebant.**— Cicero,  Acad.  Post.  1.  4,  1 

*  Ammon.  ap.  Casaubon.  ad  Diog.  Laei|-t. 
I.e. 

»  Hist.  Plant,  i.  11. 

®  Dissert,  viii. 

'  Athen.  iv.  14. 
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"-■'•  over  his  head,  as  if  resting  after  some  long  labour.^     Plutarch  says  that 

'  the  gymnasium  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  as  the  god  of  health.^    Behind 

3  the  Lyceium  was  a  monument  to  Nisus,  King  of  the  Megarenses — him 

ji  of  the  purple  lock^ — who  was  allied  with  the  Athenians  against  Minos 

and  the  Cretans ;  for  Megara  was  invaded  by  them  as  well  as  Attica. 
I:  I  Nisus  appears  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  Crete ;  but  the  Athenians 

kif  carried  home  his  remains  and  buried  them  here.    Before  the  gymnasium, 

Hi  which  he  had  either  erected  or  improved,  Lycurgus  caused  to  be 

t  engraved  on  a  pillar  for  public  perusal  an  account  of  all  that  he  had 

done  in  his  administration.^ 
1^  Pausanias  now  prepares  to  cross  over  the  Ilissus  to  Agree  and  the 

|»  Stadium,  but  before  doing  so,  he  gives  an  account  of  that  river  and  its 

L  tributary  the  Eridanus,  which  we  here  omit  as  we  have  adverted  to  this 

subject  in  the  introductory  chapter.  We  may  note  this,  however,  as  a 
proof  that  all  the  objects  he  has  hitherto  mentioned  were  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.  Before  passing  the  stream  he  notices  one  or  two 
objects  which  seem  also  to  have  been  on  the  right  bank.  One  of  these 
was  an  altar  of  the  Musjb  Ilissiades,  or  Muses  of  the  Ilissus.  Vestiges 
of  this  monument  seem  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Wheler,  who 
says :  "  Advancing  a  little  higher  upon  the  river  Ilissus  [i.e.  from  the 
Stadium,  which  he  has  just  described],  on  the  left  hand,  we  saw  the 
foundations  of  a  little  round  temple,  discovered  not  long  since  by  an 
inundation,  which  did  a  great  deal  of  mischief  to  the  Athenians,  throw- 
ing down  their  country  houses,  trees,  and  walls,  and  quite  destroying 
all  their  gardens  in  its  passage.  This  probably  was  the  temple  of  the 
Musae  Ilissiades,  being  seated  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  according  as 
Pausanias  informs  us.  From  whence  Boreas  in  a  whirlwind  took  away 
the  nymph  Orithyia,  whom  he  found  sporting  upon  these  banks."  * 

Pausanias  also  alludes  to  this  fable,  and  adds  that  through  the 
affinity  which  Boreas  had  thus  contracted  with  the  Athenians,  he  aided 
them  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  the  triremes  of  the  barbarians. 

'  Anacharsis,  c.  7.  *  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  355,  Reiske. 

*  Sympos.  viii.  Q.  4,  p.  889,  Reiske.  *  Journey,  &c.  p.  377. 

»  JibuU.  i.  4,  V.  63. 
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The  eflfects  of  the  north  wind  are  indeed  sometimes  terrihle  at  Athens. 
At  this  spot  there  was  also  an  altar  of  Boreas,  as  we  learn  from  Plato's 
*Ph«drns.'*  In  that  dialogue,  Socrates  is  represented  as  meeting 
Phsedrus  near  the  Olympinm,  as  appears  from  Phsedrus  indicating  a 
house  close  to  that  temple  as  the  ahode  of  Lysias.  They  then  walk 
down  to  the  river,  and  on  Phaedrus  inquiring  whether  it  was  not  here 
that  Orithyia  was  carried  off  by  Boreas,  Socrates  replies,  "  No,  but  at  a 
spot  about  two  or  three  stades  further,  at  the  place  where  we  cross  oyer  to 
the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Agrae ;  and  there  is  an  altar  of  Boreas  there." 
Two  stades  and  a  half  from  the  angle  described  by  the  Ilissus  opposite 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Olympium,  would  bring  us  precisely  to  this  spot. 
In  this  neighbourhood  Cicero's  friend  Atticus  once  resided.^  Near  here, 
also,  was  the  place  where  the  Athenian  king  Godrus  was  said  to  have 
been  slain  by  the  LacedaBmonians.^ 

.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  whether  he  crossed  a  bridge  in  going  to 
AgrfiB,  or  walked  through  the  stream,  which  is  easily  fordable  here, 
except  in  seasons  when  it  becomes  a  torrent.  That  there  was  an 
ancient  bridge  here  we  know  from  the  accounts  of  travellers  who  saw 
it  when  perfect.  Wheler  describes  it  as  consisting  of  three  arches  of 
large  hewn  stone,  laid  firmly  together  without  mortar  and  about 
40  feet  long.  He  adds,  that  there  was  a  monastery  upon  it  before 
Athens  was  taken  by  the  Turks.*  It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 
in  1780  ;  *  but  there  are  still  some  vestiges  of  it  left.  Wachsmuth  is 
of  opinion  *  that  the  bridge  was  a  Roman  work,  and  that  there  was 
none  here  before  the  time  of  Herodes  Atticus ;  but  one  a  little  higher 
up,  alluded  to  by  Plato  in  the  passage  of  the  *  Phaedrus '  before  cited,  as 

*  See  the  beginning  of  that  Dialogue.  side  the  gates,  though  Pausanias  has  not 

*  "Athenis,  non  longe  item  a  tua  ilia  mentioned  passing  any.  An  inscription 
antiqua  domo,  Orithyiam  Aquilo  sustu-  relating  to  the  death  of  Codnis,  of  course 
lerit." — De  Leg.  i.  1,  3.  of  a  later  pc;riod,  was  found  a  few  years 

*  Pausan.  i.  19,  6 :  so  irph  r^r  n6K€<o£, —  ago.— Arch.  Zg.  1866,  p.  183. 

Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  p.  196,  Reiske.    irp6  rov  *  Journey,  p.  375.    Cf.  Babin,  in  La- 

ruxovs,'-^e^^*  An.  Gr.  p.  193,  2.     Both  horde's  Documens  InM.  p.  79. 

which  i)as8ages  show  that  these  places,  on  *  Dodwell,  vol  i.  p.  408. 

the  right  bank  of  the  river,  were  out-  •  Rh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  22. 
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leading  to  the  temple  of  Artemis.  But  the  description  of  the  bridge  by 
Wheler  seems  rather  to  show  a  Grecian  origin ;  and  it  is  incredible  that 
there  should  have  been  none  to  so  frequented  a  place  as  the  Stadium 
must  have  been  long  before  the  Eoman  times. 

On  crossing  the  Ilissus,  continues  Pausanias,  one  arrives  at  the 
district  called  Agrad,  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Artemis  Agbotera.^ 
This  temple  Wheler  identifies  with  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter 
crucified  (Stauromenou  Petrou),  the  floor  of  which  he  says  was  payed 
with  ancient  mosaic  work,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  white  marble.^  This 
yiew  has  been  adopted  by  modern  topographers.^  The  church  of 
St.  Peter  lies  about  200  yards  north-east  of  the  Stadium  and  the  same 
distance  from  the  river.  The  statue  of  Artemis  was  represented  hold- 
ing a  bow,  from  a  tradition  that  it  was  here  she  first  hunted,  after  her 
arrival  from  Delos.  Before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  Miltiades  is  said  to 
have  vowed  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  Artemis  Agrotera  as  many  she- 
goats  as  he  should  kill  enemies ;  but  as  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
found,  it  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  500  yearly ;  a  custom  which  still  con- 
tinued in  the  time  of  Xenophon.^  Aristophanes  alludes  to  these 
enormous  sacrifices  in  his  '  Knights ': 

rff  d'  *Ayporcp9  Kara  x(Xic»i/  irap]jvt(ra 

€vxriv  iroifi{ra<rBu  x^'H^p^v  tltravpiov. — v.  660. 

•*  T'  Agrotera  I  bade  them  vow 
Some  thousand  goats  to-morrow." 

Where  the  scholiast  attributes  the  vow  to  the  polemarch  Callimachus, 
instead  of  Miltiades,  and  says  that  the  victims  were  to  have  been  oxen  ; 
but  as  so  many  could  not  be  found,  she-goats  were  substituted.  Iq 
after  times  it  was  the  polemarch  who  conducted  the  sacrifice.* 

^  There  were  three  forms  of  the  name :  *  Exped.  Cyri,  iii.  2,  s.  12 ;  cf.  Pint,  do 

"Aypo,  'Aypawx,  and  *  Ay  port  pa.    See  Ruhn-  Herod.  Malign,  t.  ix.  p.  421 ;    ^1.  V.  H. 

ken  ad  Tim.  Lex.  (npos  tA  Trj^*  Ay  pas).  ii.  25,  who,  however,  says  300. 

»  Journey,  p.  378.  °  Pollux,  viii,  s.  91. 

'  Sefe  Curtius'  map  of  Athens,  and  Erl. 

Text,  p.  54 ;  Wachsm.  Rh.  M.  1868,  p.  23.  ,  ^ 
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The  district  in  which  this  temple  was  situated  was  called  indif- 
ferently either  in  the  singular  or  plural,  Agra  and  AgrsB.^  We  have 
already  observed  that  in  early  times  the  hill  of  AgrsB  had  the  name  of 
Helicon,  and  on  its  summit  was  an  altar  for  hurnt-offerings  to  the 
Heliconian  Poseidon.^  At  Agrae  was  also  a  Metroum,  or  temple  of 
Demeter.^  For  the  temples  of  this  goddess,  as  well  as  Bhea,  were 
sometimes  called  Mr^rp&a^  and  she  herself  simply  M^Ti;p.*  We  may 
observe  that  Pausanias  takes  no  notice  of  this  last  temple.  Indeed  he 
seems  always  to  have  avoided  this  subject  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
awe.  Thus  we  have  seen  above  that  he  declines  to  speak  of  the  Eleu- 
sinium  near  the  agora,  in  consequence  of  a  dream ;  and  what  is  still 
more  marked  and  singular,  he  does  not  even  mention  the  celebrated 
temple  at  Eleusis  (ch.  38),  except  to  say  that  he  refuses  to  describe 
its  interior,  under  the  influence  of  the  same  dream.  If  we  followed  his 
authority  only,  we  might  suppose  that  AgrsB  was  sacred  entirely  to 
Artemis;  but,  though  he  says  not  a  word  about  Demeter,  we  know 
from  other  authorities  that  she  was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place.  This 
omission  need  not  surprise  us,  considering  the  aversion  which,  as  we 
have  pointed  out,  Pausanias  entertained  against  speaking  of  Demeter 
and  her  mysteries  ;  and  likewise  the  many  objects  which  he  has  left  out 
in  all  parts  of  the  town.  He  also  omits  here  the  altar  of  Poseidon, 
though  that  was  certainly  an  important  object.  The  omission  cannot 
therefore  serve  as  an  argument  for  those  who  hold  that  Pausanias  has 
already  spoken  of  this  temple  in  his  14th  chapter,  in  that  eccentric 
deviation  which  has  been  attributed  to  him  from  the  agora  to  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissus.  Nobody,  we  suppose,  will  contend  that  AgrsB  could  have 
been  at  Callirrhoe.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  its  name  on  that  occa- 
sion (in  his  14th  chapter),  and  not  until  this  19th  chapter,  where  he 

^  "Ay pa    Koi  "Aypat,   x^P^^*'*  iuLKS>s  nal  T€TapT(o)  •  tls  to  itpov  to  MrjTp^ov  to  (v 

iT\ri$vvTucS}s. — Stephan.  Hyzant.  "Ay pats.     Where  we  see  the  sing,  and  phir. 

^  Pausan.  vii.  24,  4;  supra,  p.  18.  iised  as  equivalent   (Bekker,  An.  Gnec. 

'  T^  ^'  oxB(a  TToXoi  Svofia  TovTt^^  hs  vvv  p.  32(5  sq.). 

*Aypci  icaX^iToi,  *EXticcav.  Koi  t)  (oxdpa  roO  *  As  by  Herodotus,  viii.  65 :  tJ  MrjTpi 

Hoa-fiboivos     Tov    *E\iK<aviov     in      tixpov  koi  tjj  Kovpij. 


(KXf  i5^/ioy  (P  Trpcir^  ^ArBibos  . . .  Kai  *V  r^ 
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expressly  says  that  it  is  on  the  further  side  of  the  Ilissus.*  And  that 
this  was  the  first  time  that  he  crossed  it  is  plain  from  his  giving  an 
account  of  that  river  and  its  tributary. 

The  existence  of  a  Metroum,  or  Temple  op  Demeter,  at  AgrsB,  is 
shown  from  a  host  of  authorities.  It  was  here  that  the  Lesser  Mys- 
teries were  celebrated,  a  necessary  preliminary  to  initiation  in  the 
Greater,  which  required  an  interval  of  a  year.  Thus  Demetrius  was 
initiated  in  the  Lesser  Mysteries  at  Agra,  but  the  interval  was  shortened 
in  his  favour.  The  text  of  Plutarch  indeed  has  ra  irphs  wyopav ;  ^  and 
it  might  be  thought  that  he  was  alluding  to  the  Eleusinium  on  the 
agora  which  we  have  already  described.  But  though  this  is  not  the 
sole  instance  where,  in  such  a  connexion,  we  find  arfopav  where  we 
should  expect  "Pir^pavy  yet  we  are  not  aware  that  the  celebration  of  the 
mysteries  at  the  temple  on  the  agora  can  be  established  on  any  good 
authority.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  think  it  impossible  that  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  might  sometimes  have  been  celebrated  there,  or  in 
any  temple  of  Demeter ;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  Heracles  was 
related  to  have  been  initiated  in  them,  in  a  temple  in  Melite  (supra, 
p.  51).  But  the  existence  of  a  Metroum,  and  the  celebration  of  the 
Lesser  Mysteries  in  it,  at  Agrae  on  the  Ilissus,  are  so  well  established  as 
to  admit  of  no  doubt.  We  give  some  of  the  principal  authorities  on  the 
subject  in  a  note.^  To  the  site  of  the  temple  we  have  no  clue.  There 
are  considerable  remains  of  masonry  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Stadium,  which  Leake  and  others  have  attributed  to  Herodes' 
temple  of  Fortune,  but  which  may  not  improbably  have  belonged  to  the 
Metroum. 

*  hia^cnn  5e  tov  EtXi<ro-ov,  x«P»o»'  "Ay pat  mus  :  ils  t6  Upov  to  Mr)Tpw}v  to  iv^Aypais 

kclKoviuvov  Koi  vaos  ^Ayporepas  etrTiu  *Apr€-  (which  shows  that  this  Metroum  belonged 

fubos. — i.  19,  7.  to   Demeter).      nap*    'iXio-crov    pvariKa^s 

^  iT€\ovif  Ta  £irifiTjTpiaTairp6s  dyopiiv. —  ox^ais. — Himer.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl.  p.  1120 

Demetr.  c.  2C.  (369  a,  Bekk.).    raOra  p,€v  brj  avvtOfvTo 

'  "Aypai  •  x^P***"    ?^««>    ''^ff  TToXfwff  napa  t6v  ^tkiaaoVf  ov  tov  KaBapfwv  rcXoOo-t 

^A$rivS>Vt  oi  Ta  ixiKpd  TrJ9  Afiinfrpos  ayerai  toU  cXoTTOcrt  fiv(m]pioig, — Polyaen.  Strat. 

/iuoT^pta,  a  Xeyerai  Ta  ev  *Aypaty,  as  iv  v.   17 ;  cf.  Dionys.  Perieg.   424.    "Ay pat  • 

'Ao-jcXiTTTtov. — Bekk.  An.  Gr.  326.     And  at  x'^P**'" * A""**^"  <^<»  ''^ff  TrdXccay,  Upov  Atffirf* 

the  end  of  the  same  article,  from  Cleide-  rpoy.— Hcsych. ;  cf.  Suid.  in  voc.  &c. 
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The  hill  of  Agree  had  naturally  the  form  of  a  crescent  or  amphi- 
theatre, the  horns  of  which  ran  down  to  the  river,  whilst  the  centre  of 
it  was  occupied  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent.  It  is  a  moot  point  whether 
the  place  served  for  a  Stadium  before  the  time  of  the  orator  Lycurgus. 
Leake ^  is  of  opinion  that  it  might  possibly  have  been  so  used;  but  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Wachsmuth,'  who  infers  from  the  life 
of  Lycurgus,  that  as  the  place  was  previously  the  private  property  of  Dei- 
nias,  it  could  not  have  been  used  for  gymnastic  contests  till  it  had  been 
purchased  of  him  and  the  ground  properly  levelled.  The  scene  of  these 
agones  had  been  previously,  he  thinks,  at  Echelidee.^  Lycurgus,  how- 
ever, left  it  in  a  comparatively  rude  state ;  and  it  was  not  perfected  till 
some  centuries  after,  when,  as  we  have  said  (above,  p.  179),  Herodes 
Atticus  completed  it  with  great  magnificence.  Pausanias  relates  that 
Herodes  almost  exhausted  for  it  the  quarries  of  Pentelicus,  and  seems 
to  have  despaired  of  conveying  to  his  readers  by  words  the  impression 
which  the  sight  of  it  was  calculated  to  produce  (c.  19,  7). 

The  whole  length  of  the  Stadium  is  680  feet ;  but  there  was  pro- 
bably a  platform  or  portico  between  it  and  the  river,  which  would  reduce 
its  actual  length  to  about  630  feet.  The  breadth  of  the  arena  is  about 
130  feet,  or  nearly  double  that  of  the  ordinary  Greek  stadium.*  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  marble  seats  reached  to  the  summit ;  but  even  if 
they  went  only  halfway  up,  they  would  have  been  between  thirty  and 
forty  in  number,  and  capable  of  accommodating  some  40,000  spectators, 
whilst  as  many  more  might  have  found  standing  room  above.  The 
seats  have  now  for  the  most  part  disappeared,  having  probably  been 
used  as  building  materials.  The  place  was  being  excavated  when  the 
author  was  there  in  1869,  and  the  whole  of  the  KprjirU  or  skirting  wall 
had  been  laid  bare.®  At  the  beginning  of  the  semicircular  extremity 
on  the  north-east  side,  a  tunnel  about  twelve  feet  broad  and  ten  high 
runs  through  the  hill,  and  was  probably  used,  in  the  Eoman  times,  for 

'  vol.  i.  p.  192.  *  Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  43  ;  Leake,  i.  p.  193. 

2  Rh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  22.  «  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Finlay  that 

'  'Ex«Xt8ai  •  brjfios  ^Attiktjs  .   .   .  € i/  w  these  excavations  were  abandoned  soon 

rovs  yvfjLViKovs  dySivas  fTiOtaav  toU  Hav-  after,  as   everything  was  found   to  have 

aBrjvaiois, — Stcph.  Byz.  sub  voc.  l)een  completely  destroyed  (1872). 
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venaiumes  or  combats  with  wild  beasts.  Hadrian  gave  one  of  these 
spectacles  in  which,  it  is  said,  a  thousand  were  slaughtered.^  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  also  probably  exhibited  here,  to  whose  introduction  at 
Athens  by  the  Bomans  we  have  before  adverted;  but  the  more  usual 
place  for  them  seems  to  have  been  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 

Herodes  also  erected  a  tempi^e  of  Fobtxtne  near  the  Stadium,  with 
an  ivory  image  of  the  goddess.  He  died  at  his  villa  at  Marathon,  and 
directed  that  his  remains  should  be  buried  there ;  but  they  were  forcibly 
carried  off  by  the  Athenians,  and  interred  at  his  Panathenai'c  Stadium.^ 

Pausanias,  having  completed  his  survey  of  the  lower  parts  of  the 
city  by  the  description  of  the  Stadium,  returns  to  the  Prytaneium, 
whence  he  had  started,  and  begins  another  tour.  But  before  we  accom- 
pany him  on  it  we  must  advert  to  one  or  two  things  which  he  appears 
to  have  omitted  in  the  present  one. 

We  may  infer  from  Plutarch's  description  of  the  battle  with  the 
Amazons  that  the  places  called  Akdettus  and  Palladium  lay  not  far 
from  the  Lyceium,  since  he  mentions  them  all  in  connection  when  he 
describes  the  Athenians  as  marching  from  that  quarter.^  And  this 
inference  is  confirmed  by  other  accounts.  Harpocration  and  Hesychius 
(sub  voc.)  describe  Ardettus  as  near  the  Ilissus  and  Panathenaic 
Stadium;  Harpocration,  in  particular,  states  that  it  was  oibove  the 
Stadium,  and  near  the  deme  of  Agryle,  which  lay  below  it.^  This  deme 
most  probably  lay  towards  Hymettus,*  and  hence  we  should  have  to 
place  Ardettus  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Stadium.  Harpocration  adds, 
it  was  said  that  the  heliastic  oath  was  formerly  taken  here,  and  that  the 
place  was  named  after  an  ancient  hero,  Ardettus,  who  first  administered 
the  oath ;  but  Theophrastus  had  recorded,  in  his  book  on  the  laws,  that 
the  custom  had  been  abolished. 

It  is  one  of  the  arguments  of  Forchhammer  for  extending  the  city 
walls  beyond  the  Ilissus,  that  the  heliastic  oath  would  hardly  have  been 
taken  outside  of  them.    But  we  see  from  this  passage  that  the  custom 

*  Spartian,  Adr.  c.  19.  *  imkp  to  ardhiov  t6  Uaya&ijvaiKoVf  irpos 

*  Philostr.  Vit.  Herod,  s.  15.  t^  8rjfK^  tw  xmivtpB^v  *Aypv\€<ov. — in  voc. 
3  Thes.  c.  27.  *  Sec  Leake,  i,  281. 
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was  a  very  ancient  one,  and  must  have  existed  long  before  the  walls  of 
Themistocles  were  built ;  and  we  suppose  that  Forchhammer  would 
hardly  contend  that  Ardettus  was  comprehended  within  the  walls 
attributed  to  Theseus.  Of  the  site  of  the  Palladium  we  know  nothing 
more  than  that  it  must  have  been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood. 
There  was  a  court  at  it  for  the  trial  of  involuntary  homicides.  Its 
origin  is  referred  to  a  story  of  Diomedes  having  brought  with  him  the 
Palladium,  which  he  was  carrying  off  from  Troy,  to  Phalerum,  when 
his  sailors,  not  knowing  where  they  were,  having  landed  and  committed 
some  devastations,  were  repulsed  by  Demophon,  who  carried  off  the 
Palladium.  His  horse  having  accidentally  killed  a  man  on  his  road 
back  to  Athens,  Demophon  was  the  first  who  was  tried  in  the  court.* 

We  shall  only  further  observe  about  this  neighbourhood,  that  at  the 
time  of  Stuart's  visit  to  Athens,  about  a  century  ago,  there  existed  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  near  the  cascade  called  Callirrhoe,  a  small 
church  called  e  Panaghia  eis  ten  Pttran,  or  St.  Mary  on  the  Eock,  which 
still  exhibited  many  remains  of  its  former  state  as  a  temple  of  the 
Ionic  order.  It  was  considered  a  fine  example  of  that  order,  which  is 
somewhat  rare  at  Athens,  the  Erechtheium  and  the  reconstructed  temple 
of  Nike  Athena  being  the  only  other  instances  of  it  extant.  It  has  now 
completely  disappeared.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  identify 
it,  but  they  rest  only  on  conjecture.' 

^  Pausan.  c.  28,  9.  see  Stuart's  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  i. 

*  For  a  full  description  of  this  building      ch.  2 ;  and  Boss,  Nike  Temtel,  p.  11. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Fourth  tour  of  Pausanias — Street  of  Tripods — Prize  tripods — Lenseum — Temples  of 
Dionysus — Odeium  of  Pericles— Diouysiac  theatre — Views  about  it — Recent  ex- 
cavations— Inscription  of  Phsedrus,  &c. — Time  of  restoration — Afarble  thrones — 
Orchestra — Changes  of  arrangement — Construction  of  Greek  theatres — Thrones  in 
the  proedria  described — Inscriptions  on  them  explained — Vigour  of  Attic  paganism 
— The  KoiKoVf  or  audience  part — Monument  of  Thrasyllus — Inscriptions — Choragic 
columns — CatatomS — Front  of  theatre— Statues— Capacity  of  theatre — Tomb  of 
Talus — Temple  of  Asclepius — Of  Themis — Of  Aphrotlite — Hermes  Psithyris*es — 
Goea  and  Demeter — Portico  of  Eumenes — Odeium  of  Regilla. 

Having  returned  from  the  Stadium  to  the  Prytaneium,  Pausanias  takes 
on  his  next  tour  (c.  20)  the  street  to  the  right,  which,  he  says,  was 
called  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,^  because,  as  he  explains,  there  were  in 
it  several  temples  on  which  stood  large  bronze  tripods,  serving  as  a  sort 
of  frame  to  some  exquisite  statues  which  they  contained  between  their 
legs.  Among  these  was  the  Satyr  which  Praxiteles  considered  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  his  works.  Pausanias  here  relates  the  well-known 
story  how  Phryne  discovered  his  estimation  of  it  by  telling  him  that  his 
house  was  on  fire  ;  on  which  he  exclaimed,  that  if  his  Satyr  or  his  Cupid 
had  perished  he  was  undone.^  The  Satyr  seems  to  have  been  the  statue 
which  obtained  among  the  Greeks  the  name  of  '  Periboetos,'  or  the 
renowned.^  In  a  neighbouring  temple  was  also  a  young  Satyr  offering 
a  cup  to  Dionysus.  The  statue  of  the  god  and  the  Cupid  standing  by 
were  the  work  of  Thymilus.  These  temples,  adorned  with  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  sculpture,  seem  to  have  rendered  the  Street  of  Tripods 
a  favourite   lounge;  and  thus  we  are  told,   that  whoever  wanted  to 

*  This    street    is    also    mentioned    by         '  See  Winckelmann,  Stor.  delle  Arti,  ii. 
Athenanis,  xii.  60.  224.      The  Satyr   was  of  bronze.     Plin. 

»  Cf.  Atheu.  lib.  xiii.  c.  59.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  09. 
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attract  the  notice  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  governor  of  Athens, 
would  be  sure  to  find  him  taking  his  morning  walk  there.^ 

In  the  name  of  this  street  we  perceive  that  it  was  an  Athenian 
custom  to  call  the  streets  after  some  objects  in  them,  or  trades  carried 
on  there.  Thus  we  hear  of  the  street  of  the  sculptors'  shops  (17  r&v 
*E/3/i07\u<^ift)i/).^  As  the  carving  of  HermsB,  which  were  in  great 
demand,  was  the  principal  occupation  of  the  statuaries,  l/^/wxyXu^ew 
came  to  be  a  generic  name  for  a  sculptor.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
were  as  common  objects  at  Athens  as  posts  in  a  modem  city.  They 
were  often  double-headed,  and  sometimes  triple-headed,  where  they 
served  for  finger-posts  at  the  meeting  of  three  roads.  In  like  manner, 
we  hear  of  the  street  of  the  cabinet-makers  (17  r&v  Kb^foroirowiv)? 
Sometimes,  again,  they  were  called  after  a  temple  in  them,  as  17  'Ecttw 
6809,  the  street  of  Hestia  or  Vesta.*  They  seem,  also,  to  have  been 
sometimes  known  by  numbers,  as  we  hear  of  Third  Street.*^ 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  small  temples  which  supported  the  tripods 
in  this  street  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  the  well-known  monument  op 
Lysicrates.  It  stands  between  130  and  140  yards  from  the  eastern 
cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  thus  showing  that  the  Street  of  the  Tripods 
must  have  been  quite  on  the  plain;  and  as  the  front  with  the  in- 
scription faces  the  south-east,  the  temple  must  consequently  have  lain 
on  the  north-west  side  of  the  street.  Recent  excavations  at  the 
theatre  of  Dionysus  show  that  the  street  terminated  at  its  eastern 
entrance.^  It  must  thus  have  formed  the  principal  and  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  theatre  from  the  agora,  avoiding  the  hill  on  the  road 
to  the  Pnyx  between  the  Acropolis  and  Areiopagus.  The  monuments 
which  lined  it  would  have  reminded  the  spectator  on  his  way  of  the 

^  Carystius  ap.  Athen.  xii.  60.  The  word  'Pv/ii;  to  signify  a  street  was  a 

'  Plut.  De  genio  Socr.  p.  580  (t.  viii.  barbarism  introduced  in  the  Macedonian 

p.  294,  Reiske).  times,    to    which    Philippines   belonged. 

^  Ibid.  See  Phrynich.   in  voc.   p.  404,  Lobeck. 

^  Isaeus  ap.  Harpocr.  voc.  TpiKf(f>akos.  About  the  Athenian  streets,  see  Meursins, 

*  If  the  following  line  of  Philippides,  as  Ath.  Att.  iii.  8. 

emended  by  Dobr^e,  be  correct :  *  Pervanoglu,  Philologus,   xxiv.    459  ; 

noarrjv  v^odcbo-etr  nm^dpiov   pvfirjv  ;  Botticher,  ibid.  Suppl.  Bd.  p.  308. 
rpinyv. — Ap.  Poll.  ix.  i'38. 
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triumphs  of  that  scenic  art  which  he  was  about  to  assist  at.  About 
the  year  1669  there  existed  opposite  to  the  monument  of  Lysicrates, 
then  called  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes  {to  ^vdpt  rov  Ar)fi6a0€vc), 
another  similar  building  called  the  lantern  of  Diogenes  (to  (f>avdpi  tov 
Auyyivrf),  thus  further  proving  the  direction  of  the  street ;  but  the 
latter  monument   had  entirely  vanished  when  Athens  was  visited  by 


VIEW   OF    MONUMfcl^NT  OF   LY81CRATES. 

Spon  and  Wheler  in  1676.^  The  monument  of  Lysicrates  then  formed 
part  of  a  Capuchin  convent,^  and  continued  to  do  so  when  seen  by, 
Stuart,  who  describes  it  as  enclosed  in  a  wall,  so  that  of  the  six  columns 
only  two  and  part  of  another  were  visible.^  It  was  still  part  of  a 
convent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  Athens  was 
visited  by  Dodwell  and  Lord  Broughton.     The  former  writer  attributes 

'  Voyage,  ii.   128  ;   cf.  Ross,  Auf«<atze,  '  "See  Wheler's  Journey,  p.  397. 

i.  264,  note  51.  '  Antiq.  of  Athens,  vol.  i,  oh.  4. 
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its  preservation  to  this  circnmstance  (i.  291).  At  present,  the  convent 
having  been  pulled  down,  it  stands  entirely  isolated ;  and  the  soil  which 
had  accumulated  round  the  base  to  the  depth  of  eleven  feet  in  Stuart's 
time,  having  been  excavated,  the  whole  monument  is  exposed  to  view. 

This  little  temple  is  composed  of  three  parts ;  a  quadrangular 
basement,  a  circular  colonnade,  of  which  the  intercolumniations  were 
closed,  and  a  tholus  or  cupola,  with  a  triangular  ornament  upoli  it,  on 
which  the  tripod  stood.  Only  three  of  the  marble  panels  which  filled  . 
the  intercolumniations  were  entire  when  seen  by  Stuart ;  and  on  each 
of  them,  just  under  the  architrave,  two  tripods  with  handles  were 
carved  in  bas-relief;  two  of  the  other  sides  had  been  walled  in  with 
brick,  whilst  the  sixth  formed  a  door,  giving  entrance  to  a  sort  of 
closet,  but  so  narrow  that  a  man  could  hardly  stand  upright  in  it. 
Originally  there  was  no  aperture  in  any  part  of  the  temple,  so  that  it 
was  never  meant  to  be  entered ;  and  thus,  in  fact,  it  served  for  little 
more  than  a  magnificent  pedestal  for  the  tripod  and  statue.  The  height 
of  the  whole  building  to  the  top  of  the  ornament  bearing  the  tripod 
is  very  nearly  thirty-four  feet — of  which  the  base  occupies  nearly 
fourteen  feet ;  the  fluted  Corinthian  columns,  with  their  stylobate  and 
entablature,  rather  more  than  fourteen  f. the  cupola  between  one  and 
two  feet ;  and  the  ornament  four.  From  this  ornament  it  would  appear 
that  the  legs  of  the  tripod  formed  an  equilateral  triangle,  of  which 
each  side  was  about  three  feet  in  length.  The  diameter  of  the  circular 
part  is  less  than  six  feet  in  the  clear.  Bound  the  frieze,  which  is 
hardly  ten  inches  high,  is  sculptured  in  bas-relief,  with  gr^at  vigour 
and  elegance,  though  in  diminutive  form,  the  story  of  Dionysus  and 
the  Tyrrhenian  pirates.  These  figures,  of  almost  the  original  size, 
will  be  found  engraved  in  Stuart's  work.  Beneath,  on  the  architrave, 
was  an  inscription  recording  that  "  Lysicrates  of  Cicyna,  son  of  Lysi- 
theides,  was  choragus ;  the  tribe  Acamantis  gained  the  victory  with  a 
chorus  of  boys ;  Theon  played  the  flute ;  Lysiades,  an  Athenian,  taught 
the  chorus ;  Eusenetus   was  archon."  ^     The  archonship  of  Euaenetus 

'  Ava-iKparrjf  Avaidfi^ov   Kucvvfuf  f^o-       AvfTidbijs    'AOtjvoios    ibidaaKf,     EuaiVrroff 
priytiy  'AKafiavTis  iraibav  fWica,  GcW  ijf/Aft,       5px*- 
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fell  in  the  year  B.C.  335 ;  so  that  the  absurd  story  of  Demosthenes 
having  his  study  here  was,  at  all  events,  not  inconsistent  with  chron- 
ology. As  we  shall  see  a  little  further  on,  the  custom  of  erecting 
tripods  as  choragic  prizes  had  begun  at  least  in  the  time  of  Aristeides 
and  Themistocles,  a  century  and  a  half  before  this  date,  and  they  were 
then  placed  in  the  precincts  of  the  theatre,  as  they  continued  to  be  a 
great  deal  later.  We  know  not  when  the  custom  began  of  erecting  them 
in  the  street  leading  to  the  theatre ;  at  first,  probably,  in  its  immediate 
vicinity,  and  then  gradually  extending  themselves  along  the  street. 

As  we  shall  have  to  advert  again  to  the  tripod  as  a  choragic  prize 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  theatre  and  the  monument  of  Thrasyllus, 
we  will  here  say  a  few  words  about  its  origin  and  purpose.  Originally 
it  was  the  kettle  of  the  domestic  hearth,  the  tpCttov^  i/jLirvpi^rjTT)^,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  among  the  other  prizes  given  by  Achilles  at 
the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Patroclus.*  The  custom,  therefore, 
appears  to  have  been  of  high  antiquity.  Herodotus  (v.  60  sq.)  records 
some  very  ancient  inscriptions,  in  what  he  calls  Cadmeian  letters,  on 
tripods  dedicated  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo  at  Thebes.  Ii>  early  times  the 
tripod  was  the  reward  of  victors  in  the  Olympic  contests,  and  hence 
formed  part  of  the  anathemata  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  by 
which  custom  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  improvement  of  its  form, 
and  to  the  art  of  working  in  bronze.  An  inscription  on  one  of  those 
said  to  have  been  given  by  Achilles  and  dedicated  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  purported  it  to  be  an  anathema  of  Diomedes.  In  the  Homeric 
times,  some  of  these  tripods  were  colossal  and  meant  only  for  show. 
Such  were  called  airvpov,  '  fireless.'^  The  Lydian  king  Gyges  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  dedicated  a  golden  one  in  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
After  Olympiad  48.3,  the  tripod  appears  to  have  been  discarded  as  a 
reward  in  gymnastic  contests,  and  the  chaplet  substituted  for  it.^    But 

*  T»  fi€v  vtKrf(ravTi  fxiyav  rpinob*  ifinvpi-  From   this   we   must  infer  a  large  size, 

pffTTiv. — II.  xxiii.  702;  cf.vii.699,  &c.  thougli  we  do  not  know  the  measure  of 

'  One  of  these  tripods,  with  ears,  is  said  the  metron.    It  appears  to  have  expressed 

to  have  been  22  metra :  .  capacity.— See  Paley,  ibi. 

Ka\  rpiirob*  wrwevra  ^va   Koi  tlKotrl-  '  aT€<l>avi'njs  dy«v. — Pausan.  x.  7,  3. 
fierpov. — II.  xxiii.  264. 
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the  more  elegant  form  of  it  had  been  adopted  as  a  choral  prize  at 
Athens,  where  it  continued  in  nse  for  that  purpose  till  a  late  period. 
The  victorious  choragus  received  from  his  tribe  a  bronze  tripod,  which, 
if  he  pleased,  he  might  plate  with  gold  or  silver  and  place  in  some 
conspicuous  situation.^  In  the  earlier  times  these  choragic  monuments 
were  very  simple.  When  Themistocles  gained  the  prize  with  a  tragic 
chorus,  his  victory  was  recorded  by  a  simple  slab  with  the  inscription, 
"  Themistocles  the  Phrearian  was  choragus,  Phrynichus  was  chorus- 
master,  Adeimantus  was  archon  "^  (b.o.  477).  Aristeides,  on  a  like 
occasion,  placed  tripods  in  the  theatre,  which  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  time  of  Plutarch;^  and  this,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance 
recorded  of  their  use  on  such  occasions.  No  archonship  is  given  in  the 
inscription,  but  Aristeides  was  contemporary  with  Themistocles.  It  is 
possible,  however,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  that  this  was  not  the  great 
Aristeides,  but  a  later  namesake.  Nicias,  who  lived  about  half  a  century 
later  than  Themistocles,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  choragic 
monuments  more  splendid;^  and,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  their 
magnificence  appears  to  have  increased  as  the  talent  which  they  illus- 
trated declined.  Nicias  and  his  brothers  appear  to  have  placed  a  whole 
row  of  tripods  in  the  Dionysiac  peribolus,  to  which  Plato  alludes  in  his 
'  Gorgias.'*  These  tripods  were  not  only  an  ornament  to  the  city,  but 
the  inscriptions  on  them  were  sometimes  also  useful  in  illustrating 
points  of  history.  Heliodorus  wrote  a  work  upon  them,  and  Harpo- 
oration  quotes  it  to  show  that  Onetor  had  been  a  choragus  (in  voc.). 
And  thus  Demetrius  Phalereus,  in  his  book  called  *  Socrates,'  appealed 
to  the  tripods  of  Aristeides  in  proof  that  he  must  have  been  a  rich 
man;  while  Pansetius,  who  took  the  opposite  side  of  the  question, 
maintained  that  from  the  Persian  times  down  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  there  had  been  only  two  choragi  named  Aristeides ;  of 
whom  one  was  the  son  of  Xenophilus,  and  therefore  not  the  great 
Aristeides ;  whilst  the  other  one  must  have  been  considerably  younger, 

*  See  Athen.  vi.  20  sq.      '  Id.  Arist.  1.       ahrovy  hv  ol  rplirohts  ol   (<f>((^s  tcTSrr^s 

*  Pint.  Them.  6.  *  Id.  Nic.  3.         €t<Tiv  fV  r^  Aiowaii^, — p.  472  (ii.  i.  65, 

*  Niiciar  o  Nt«i;pdrov  Koi  ol-adf\<j>o\  fi€T       Bekk.). 
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as  appeared  from  the  inscription  on  the  tripod,  the  characters  of  which 
were  posterior  to  the  time  of  Eucleides.'  They  have  served  the  same 
purpose  of  illustration  in  modern  times.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth  has 
shown,  from  a  choragic  inscription  on  the  west  side  of  the  theatre,  that 
Ctesippus,  the  son  of  Chahrias,  had  discharged  the  office  of  choragus ; 
whence  he  infers  that  Demosthenes  must  have  failed  in  the  attempt 
which  he  made,  in  his  speech  against  Leptines,  to  secure  for  Ctesippus 
an  immunity  from  puhlic  hurdens ;  although  Dion  Chrysostom  says  he 
was  successful.  But  may  not  the  inscription  he  reconciled  with  Chry- 
sostom's  testimony  as  follows?  Leptines  had  in  the  first  instance 
carried  his  law,  and  it  had  been  in  force  more  than  a  year  (see  the 
second  Argument),  during  which  we  may  suppose  it  was  that  Ctesippus 
was  obliged  to  provide  a  chorus.  Next  year  he,  with  the  aid  of  Demo- 
sthenes, got  the  law  repealed.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  law  of 
Leptines  was  permanently  successful.  (See  Boeckh,  '  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,'  bk.  iii.  ch.  xxi.  end.^) 

The  Street  of  Tripods  led  to  the  peribolus  or  enclosure  called  the 
Lenjsum,  which  was  sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
\rjv6<:,  or  winepress.  It  contained  two  temples  and  two  statues  of 
Dionysus,  one  of  which  iappears  to  have  been  the  ^oavov,  or  rude 
wooden  image  of  the  god,  brought  from  Eleutherse  when  the  Dionysiac 
worship  was  first  introduced  at  Athens ;  the  other  was  a  fine  statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Alcamenes  (Pans.  20,  2,  cf.  38,  8).  The 
older  temple  is  no  doubt  that  mentioned  by  Thucydides^  as  lying 
under  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  district  called  Limnse  or 
the  Marshes,  where  the  more  ancient  Dionysia  were  celebrated  on  the 
12th  of  Anthesterion.  The  older  temple  was  opened  only  once  a  year, 
on  this  occasion.*     The  sacred  rites  in  it  were  performed  by  fourteen 

'  Plut.  Arist.  1.  (t.  ii.  No.  2352)  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  botli 

'  The  inscription  (restored)  is  thus  given  that  Ctesippus  was  choragus. 

by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ch.  xvii.  p.  119 : —  ^  lib.  ii,  c.  15. 

Kf icPOFI2FAIAo)i/  €viKa  *  Kai  bia  rayra  iv  t©  apxaurrarfo  Up^  rov 

icTiySinnOSXABPiov  ex^  ALOvvcrov  Koi  dyiayraTt^  t^  iv  \ifivaiSj  ecm;- 

PHFEI     AA.  trav  (rfjv  oTfjXr^v),  Iva  fif}  noWol  flbSxri  ra 

It  is  rather  differently  given  by  Bangab^,  yeypa/x/xcVa  •  dna^  yap  rov  evLavrov  f K.ierrov 
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priestesses  called  Gerarae  (Fepapaiy  It  was  probably,  therefore,  the 
more  modern  temple,  with  the  statue  by  Alcamenes,  which  contained  the 
three  pictures  described  by  Pausanias.  One  of  these  represented  He- 
phsBstus  conducted  to  heaven  by  Dionysus  in  order  to  liberate  Hera  from 
the  throne  to  which  he  had  contrived  to  enchain  her.  The  subject  of 
another  was  the  punishment  of  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus  for  the  insults 
which  they  had  offered  to  Dionysus.  The  third  represented  Ariadne 
sleeping,  Theseus  deserting  her  and  putting  out  to  sea,  while  Dionysus 
approached  to  carry  her  off.  This  subject  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
repeated,  and  occurs  in  some  of  the  paintings  at  Pompeii. 

We  may  fix  the  site  of  one  of  these  temples  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  what  Marinus  says  about  the  house  of  Proclus.  He  describes  it  as 
lying  between  the  temple  of  Asclepius  and  that  of  Dionysus,  near  the 
theatre ;  *  and  as  the  Asclepieium,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  lay  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  theatre,  it  follows  that  this  temple  of  Dionysus 
must  have  been  close  to  the  western  side  of  the  theatre.  This  was  pro- 
bably the  more  modern  temple  ;  the  site  of  the  ancient  one  cannot  be  so 
accurately  determined.  M.  Bousopoulos  in  the '  Archaeological  Ephemeris ' 
(1863,  p.  287)  places  both  close  to  the  scene  of  the  theatre,  one  on  its 
eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  side  ;  and  A.  Mommsen  ®  very  near  the 
same  spots,  a  little  further  south,  though  still  within  the  boundary  walls 
of  the  theatre.  But  the  passage  we  have  cited  from  Marinus  shows,  we 
think,  that  one  of  the  temples  at  least  must  have  lain  beyond  its 
western  wall.  The  other  we  should  be  inclined  to  place  between  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates  and  the  eastern  wall  of  the  theatre.  For  the 
Odeium  op  Pericles  undoubtedly  lay  on  the  east  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
Pausanias  (20,  3)  describes  it  as  being  near  both  the  theatre  and  the 
temple  of  Dionysus. 

Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Odeium,  but  calls  it  a 
structure  (KaToa-Kevaa-fia)  built  in  imitation  of   the  tent  of  Xerxes; 


dvoiytrai,  rff  bmbtKarrj  tov  dv6t(rTrjpic!>vos  *  (otfcrjcriv)  yeirova   fUv  oZacw  row  'Ao"- 

firjvos, — Demosth.  c.  Ne«er.  p.  1371,  Reiske.  Kkrinulov,  KcuTovnposra  ^carp^  Aioin;criov. 

*  Harpocr.  and  Hcsych.   in   voc. ;  De-  — s.  29,  p.  74, 

mosth.  loc  cit,  •  Heortologie,  p.  353,  note. 
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though  he  says  that  the  building  he  saw  was  a  restoration,  the  original 
having  been  burnt  by  Sulla  when  he  took  Athens.  He  then  gives  an 
account  of  the  Mithridatic  war,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
him.  Appian,  on  the  contrary,^  says  that  it  was  burnt  by  Aristion,  in 
order  to  prevent  Sulla  from  using  the  materials  for  the  assault  on  the 
Acropolis.  We  have  touched  on  this  subject  before  (supra,  p.  163). 
Near  the  theatre  was  found  a  stele,  with  an  inscription  by  the  Athenian 
people  to  Ariobarzanes,  their  benefactor,  with  regard  doubtless  to  his 
restoration  of  it."  The  restored  building  was  no  doubt  an  exact  copy  of 
the  original,  since  the  form  of  it,  as  seen  by  Plutarch,  answers  to  a  joke 
attributed  to  Cratinus  about  Pericles'  head.  That  author  says,^  that  it 
contained  many  seats  and  many  columns;  that  its  peaked  or  conical 
roof  was  an  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes,  thus  resembling  the  head  of 
Pericles  (supra,  p.  113).  Dicaearchus,  who  must  have  seen  the  original, 
considered  it  the  finest  building  of  the  sort  in  the  world.*  Its  site  may 
be  identified  by  the  passage  cited  from  Vitruvius,  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  left  hand  on  going  out  of  the  theatre,  where  Stuart 
saw  foundations ;  and  by  a  passage  in  Andocides,  where  he  says,°  that 
by  the  light  of  a  full  moon,  men  were  seen  descending  from  the  Odeium 
to  the  orchestra  of  the  theatre. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  great  or  Dionysiac  theatbe  ;  ®  but  his 
account  of  it  is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  He  gives  no  descrip- 
tion of  the  building  itself.  He  merely  says  that  there  were  in  it 
statues  of  tragic  and  comic  poets ;  but,  except  Menander,  the  basis  of 
whose  statue  was  recently  found  near  the  western  entrance,  the  comic 
poets  were  of  little  renown.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Aristophanes 
was  unrepresented.  Among  the  tragic  writers  there  were  statues  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides.  These,  we  may  conclude,  had  been  taken 
from  life;  for  he  proceeds  to  add  that  there  was  also  a  statue  of 
-3Eschylu8,  but  executed  probably  long  after  his  death,  and  after  the 

>  Bell.  Mithr.  c.  38  (p.  331).  *  Ap.  Miiller,  Fr.  Hist.  Gr«c.  ii.  254, 

'  Vitniv.   V.   9;  Boeckh,  C.   Ins.  Gr.  note  59, 1. 
No.  357 ;  'ApxaioX.  'E<^i;/i.  July,  1862,  p.  *  De  Myster.  p.  19,  Keiske. 

166,  No.  167.  "  cap.  21, 1. 

»  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  13. 
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picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon  in  the  Poecile.  Whence  we  may 
infer  that  there  was  a  portrait  of  .^schylus  in  that  picture,  although 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  it  in  his  description  of  the  painting. 
Above  the  theatre,  on  the  south  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  was  a  gilt  head 
of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  enveloped  in  an  segis.  From  another  passage 
of  Pausanias,^  we  learn  that  the  segis  also  was  gilt,  and  that  the  whole 
was  an  anathema  of  King  Antiochus.  At  the  very  summit  of  the 
theatre  was  a  cave,  or  grotto,  and  over  it  a  tripod.  Within  the  cave  were 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  slaying  the  children  of  Niobe. 


(M>F\',   SHOWING    DION'YSIAC   THEATRE. 

The  site  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  seems  easy  to  identify.  We  know 
that  it  lay  at,  or  under,  the  Acropolis,^  in  the  district  called  Limna?. 
The  order  of  the  route  of  Pausanias,  who  arrives  at  it  in  the  regular 
course  of  his  peregrination  through  the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  and  who, 
after  describing  it,  mentions  objects  which  we  know  to  have  lain  to  the 
west  of  it,  as  well  as  the  grotto  at  its  summit  which  still  exists, 
might,  one  would  think,  have  indicated  its  situation  clearly  enough. 
Again :  an  Athenian  coin,  formerly  in  the  collection  of  E.  P.  Ejiight, 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  of  which  we  annex  a  cut,  shows  the 
theatre  surmounted  by  the  grotto,  with  the  Parthenon  and  Propylaea 


»  lib.  V.  c.  12,  2. 

«  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  Tyan.  lib.  iv. 
c.  22  ;  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  Rhod.  t.  i.  p.  386 
(Teubner).  There  seems  no  necessity  to 
substitute  xmh  for  eVt  in  the  former  pas- 


sage (t6  Bearpov  to  fVi  rfj  dKpon6kti)  with 
Dr.  Wordsworth  (Athens,  p.  75,  note  2). 
As  the  theatre  occupies  the  side  of  the  hill 
nearly  to  the  top,  it  may  justly  be  said  to 
be  at  it. 
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above,  and  is  no  bad  representation  of  it  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day.^ 
Neyertheless  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times  that  its  identity 
has  been  universally  recognised.  Wheler  took  the  Odeium  of  Herodes 
Atticus  to  be  the  large  theatre ;  and  though  he  visited  the  grotto  above 
the  latter,  and  copied  the  choragic  inscriptions  upon  it,  yet  he  fancied  it 
to  belong  to  some  gymnasium,  and  does  not  even  notice  the  vast  con- 
cavity beneath  it ;  which  yet  must  have  existed  in  his  time,  and  from 
its  form  was  eminently  calculated  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  theatre.^  It 
may  be  alleged  in  his  excuse  that  even  Lord  Broughton,  in  1810, 
observes  that  "  the  circular  sweep  of  the  seats,  indented  into  the  side  of 
the  hill,  is  scarcely  perceptible."  ^  Yet  it  did  not  escape  the  attention 
of  Stuart,  who,  however,  took  it  to  be  the  Odeium  of  Pericles,  and,  like 
Wheler,  imagined  the  Odeium  of  Herodes  to  be  the  Dionysiac  theatre.* 
Leake  and  other  more  recent  topographers  have  given  to  the  spot  its 
right  appellation.  But  whatever  doubts  might  have  existed  on  the 
subject,  must  have  been  dispelled  by  the  late  excavations,  which  have 
discovered  the  theatre  in  all  its  dimensions,  and  with  some  of  its  fittings 
in  a  more  perfect  condition  than  could  have  been  reasonably  hoped  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries. 

Some  excavations  at  this  spot  were  begun  by  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Athens ;  but,  after  having  been  carried  to  some  depth,  were 
abandoned  in  despair ;  having  produced,  says  M.  Eangabe,  the  sad  con- 
viction that  the  theatre,  with  its  immortal  recollections,  had  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  white  marble  of  which  its  seats  were  con- 
structed.^ Success,  however,  was  reserved  for  a  more  enterprising 
discoverer.  In  1862,  a  German  architect,  Hofbaurath  Strack,  the 
author  of  an  esteemed  work  on  Greek  theatres,®  visited  Athens  with 
the  design  of  excavating  that  of  Dionysus.     He  was  accompanied  by 


*  There  is  a  still  better  representation  of  *  Antiquitds  Helloniques,  t.  i.  Pref.  p.  10. 

it  in  a  plate  from  an  ancient  vase  in  Millin,  •  Das    altgriechische     Theatergebaude, 

*  Peintures  de  vases  antiques/  t.  ii.  Potsdam,  1843.     Strack  was  a  member  of 

'  See  his  Journey  into  Greece,  p.  369.  a  commission,  which  included   Botticher, 

'  Hobhouse's  Journey,  vol.  i.  p.  320.  despatched  from   Berlin  to  examine  the 

■*  See  his  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  Athenian  monuments. 
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Dr.  William  Vischer,  of  Basle,  the  editor  of  the  '  Neues  Schweitzerisches 
Mnseum ; '  who  has  given  some  account  of  the  proceedings  in  that  pub- 
lication for  the  year  1863.  The  orchestra  and  lower  part  of  the 
theatre  was  at  that  time  covered  with  soil  to  the  depth  of  about  20  feet, 
on  which  was  growing  a  crop  of  corn,  whilst  below  were  some  remains 
of  foundations  of  houses.  The  spot  seems  to  have  remained  in  this  con- 
dition for  at  least  about  two  centuries,  for  Wheler  also  describes  it  as 
uninhabited  and  turned  into  cornfields.  After  some  trouble  with  the 
owners  and  lessee  of  the  soil,  Strack  set  to  work  at  his  own  expense,  and 
after  some  days  of  fruitless  labour,  which  occasioned  many  exhortations 
to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  was  at  length  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  some  seats  in  the  central  part  of  the  theatre.  The  work  was  now 
pushed  with  fresh  vigour,  the  King  of  Prussia  engaging  to  defray  the 
expenses,  and  the  Athenian  ArchsBological  Society  supplying  twenty 
labourers.  After  a  residence  of  two  or  three  months,  during  which  he 
excavated  a  large  part  of  the  theatre,  Strack  left  Athens,  and  the  work 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  under  the  direction  of  the  society  just 
named. 

We  will  now  describe  its  present  apj.t^n  uico.  .  Thf>  Rceiio  ib 
destroyed,  but  its  foundations  maybe  tracoJ  arcd  al> .  tLj  Xcyeu)!'  m- 
stage.  Along  the  front  of  this,  and  separating  it  h  la  the  orcln  sira, 
runs  a  parapet  wall  about  three  feet  high;  in  tli^  ijii<i.l'»;  of  whicli  is  » 
flight  of  five  steps  of  white  marble  leading  up  to  the  iogeium,  ibc  ':^.i^l;t 
of  which  is  1*40  metres,  or  rather  more  than  4  feet  6  inches.  On  the 
topmost  step  is  the  following  somewhat  barbarous  ins'  rij^lio-.  : 

troi  t6^€  Kokup  €T€v^€,  <l>ik6fyyu,  Pijfia  Befjrpoi 
^aibpos  Za)(Xov,  ^lodmropos  ^ArBidos  dp^os. 

That  is :  "  Phaedrus,  son  of  Zoilus,  governor  of  life-gi%  ing  (or  f  i  .•\-\) 
Attica,  erected  for  thee,  0  revel-loving  Dionysus,  tbis  Laijil  jiiic  tftti^'- 
(or  rostrum)  of  the  theatre." 

The  letters  of  this  inscription  belong  to  a  late  period,  and  M.  Rouso- 
poulos,  who  watched  the  excavation,  and  recorded  its  progress  in  the 
*  Journal  of  the  Athenian  Archseological  Society,'  is  inclined  to  ascribe  it 
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to  the  reign  of  Diocletian.^  The  name  of  PhsBdrns,  son  of  Zo'ilus,  with 
the  addition  of  Paianiens  (Jlaiaviev^; — of  the  demos  Paeania),  was  already 
known  from  a  marble  dial  brought  to  London  by  Lord  Elgin ; "  of 
which,  from  the  inscription,  he  appears  to  have  been  the  maker.  From 
the  character  of  the  letters,  some  critics  are  inclined  to  assign  this  last 
inscription  to  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  and  others  to  that  of  Septimius 
Severus.  Even  between  this  last  emperor  and  Diocletian  there  is  an 
interval  of  three  quarters  of  a  century ;  and  therefore,  if  both  inscrip- 
tions are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  same  person,  we  must  infer,  with 
M.  Eousopoulos,  that  the  restorer  of  the  scene  was  the  grandson  of  the 
maker  of  the  dial.  M,  Bousopoulos'  reasons  for  placing  the  latter  so  late 
are,  first,  some  trifling  differences  in  the  characters  of  the  inscriptions, 
and  especially  the  small  o  in  that  in  the  theatre ;  which  in  that  on  the 
dial,  is  equal  in  size  with  the  rest  of  the  letters.  Whether  this  is  deci- 
sive must  be  left  to  those  well  skilled  in  palaeography.  We  shall  only 
observe  that  in  these  changes  of  character  we  do  not  find  any  very  strict 
line  of  demarcation ;  and  that,  even  in  so  marked  an  epoch  with  regard 
to  this  matter  as  that  of  Eucleides,  we  find  before  his  time,  the  custom 
varying,  and  some  of  those  innovations  occasionally  presenting  them- 
selves which,  as  a  general  rule,  are  said  to  belong  to  the  post-Eucleidan 
period.  And  with  regard  more  particularly  to  the  small  o,  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  use,  partially  at  least,  before  the  time  of  the  Antonines ; 
for  it  occurs  in  an  inscription  on  the  base  of  a  statue  dedicated  to 
Hadrian,  also  found  in  the  theatre,  and  published  by  M.  Eousopoulos 
himself  only  a  few  pages  after  the  one  in  question.^ 

M.  Bousopoulos'  second  reason  is  that  the  maker  of  the  dial  was  an 
artist  (rexi/my?),  as  appears  from  the  word  eVotet  in  the  inscription ; 

^  The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original : — 

CO|TOA€KAA^N€T€YZ€*IAopri€BHMA0€HTPOY 
♦AIAPOCZWIA^YBIOAWT^^POCAT^IA^CAPX^C 

See  *Apxaio\.'E(pijn€pis,  July  0,  1862,  p.  163. 
*  See    Corp.   Inscrr.    Grjec.   No.    522 ;  »  'ApxaioX.  *E07/i.  ibid.  p.  179.  Where 

Pauly,  Real-Encycl.  t.  v.  p.  1417 ;  Account      wo  read :   TPAIAN^Y— Yl WN^N— 
of  Elgin  Marbles,  in  Library  of  Entertain-      AP€I^Y. 
ing  Knowledge,  vol.  ii.  p.  Ill 
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while  the  restorer  of  the  stage  is  characterised  as  apxo^;  whether  that 
word  may  he  used,  poetically,  to  signify  the  archon  eponymous,  and 
therefore  a  political  man ;  or,  as  M.  Eousopoulos  is  more  inclined  to  think, 
a  (TTpaTrjyo^,  or  magistrate.*  But  let  us  observe  that  the  dial  in  question 
was  a  very  curious  piece  of  workmanship.  It  had  four  faces,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  shown  the  hour  at  a  crossway  between  several  diverg- 
ing streets.  Its  maker,  therefore,  was  no  common  workman,  but  a 
mathematician,  and  needed  not  have  been  ashamed  to  put  his  name  upon 
it  had  he  been  even  an  eponymous  archon. 

The  parapet  wall  to  which  the  steps  with  this  inscription  belong, 
and  which  must  therefore  have  been  coeval  with  it,  gives  prima  facte 
evidence  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Diocletian.  For  along  the 
side  of  it  which  faces  the  orchestra  there  still  remain  some  well-executed 
groups  in  high  relief,  which,  though  probably  of  the  Boman  times,  could 
hardly  have  been  of  so  late  a  date  as  Diocletian.  These  statues,  of  the 
height  of  the  parapet,  agree  with  the  account  of  Pollux,^  that  the  under 
part  of  the  stage,  towards  the  audience,  was  adorned  with  small  figures. 
On  the  left,  or  eastern  side  of  the  steps,  these  groups  have  shared  the 
ruin  which  is  general  at  that  side  of  the  theatre ;  whilst  on  the  western 
side  they  are  pretty  perfect,  except  that  all  the  figures  have  lost  their 
heads.  The  subjects  are  Bacchanalian  scenes,  and  one  of  the  slabs 
evidently  represents  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus.  The  western  side  of  the 
parapet  is  broken  about  the  middle  by  a  square  recess  containing,  in 
comparison  with  the  other  figures,  a  colossal  Silenus ;  whose  head,  which 
is  perfect,  is,  from  his  kneeling  posture,  brought  on  a  level  with  the  top 
of  the  parapet.  This  figure  seems  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  wall,  as  it  now  exists ;  but  we  are  hardly  in  a  position  to  judge  of 
its  eflect  when  the  scene  was  entire.  Originally,  perhaps,  it  may  have 
supported  a  pillar,  or  a  base  with  a  statue.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  there  was  a  corresponding  one  on  the  eastern  side. 

*  The  term  arpan^yos  in  later  ages  had  Athens,  as  he  alludes  to  it  at  the  beginning 

come  to  signify  a  civil  magistrate.  of  the  chapter  (c.  ix.),  and  observes  further 

'  dyaX/iaT4oiff.— lib.  iv.  s.  124.     Pollux  on   (s.   122),  that  the  nine  archons  were 

jipiK-ars  to  be  speaking  of  the   theatre  at  entertained  in  the  portico  attached  to  it. 
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The  connection  of  this  wall  with  the  flight  of  steps,  as  well  as  the 
epithet  ica^Jov  in  the  inscription,  implying  an  ornamental  work,  afford 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  sculptures  were  placed  there  by  Phsedrus. 
Allowing,  however,  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  Diocletian,  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  wall  is  also.  M.  Bousopoulos, 
who  ascribes  the  relief  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,^  observes  that  it  may 
have  been  taken  from  an  older  proscenium,  of  which  there  are  remains 
at  a  considerable  distance  behind  that  of  PhsBdrus.  The  latter,  it 
appears,  advanced  the  logeium  considerably  into  the  orchestra.  Hence 
the  proscenium  and  its  inscription  afford  no  certain  data  from  which 
to  determine  at  what  time  the  theatre,  as  we  now  see  it,  was  restored. 
On  the  whole,  however,  they  raise  a  presumption  of  an  earlier  date  than 
Diocletian.  And  this  presumption  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  the 
theatre  of  a  later  date  than  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  There  is  a  pedestal 
inscribed  to  that  emperor  as  Trpo<rrdTqs  'A^^yi/auwi/,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned. 

We  have  entered  at  some  length  mto  these  points,  because  it  would 
be  interesting  to  discover,  with  a  view  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
ancient  Greek  dramas  were  presented,  at  what  period  the  theatre  was 
arranged  as  it  now  exists.  The  earlier  its  date,  the  more  likely  are  we 
to  see  it  as  it  still  served  for  the  representation  of  the  pieces  of  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  or  Aristophanes.  On  the  whole,  and  excluding  the  scene, 
M.  Eousopoulos  considers  the  restoration  to  have  been  the  work  of  Had- 
rian. There  are  some  strong  grounds  for  this  opinion.  The  munificence 
of  that  emperor  in  adorning  Athens  is  well  known.  That  some  part  of 
it  was  bestowed  on  the  theatre  appears  to  be  attested  by  the  numerous 
statues  of  him  which  it  contained,  of  which  several  of  the  inscribed  bases 
are  still  extant.  Yet  we  are  not  aware  that  any  inscription,  or  any 
passage  of  an  ancient  author,  records  that  he  devoted  part  of  his  at- 
tention to  this  object.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  thirteen  statues 
of  him  in  the  theatre,  one  in  each  of  the  cvmsiy  or  sections,  into  which 
the  audience  part  was  divided,  and  that  each  was  dedicated  by  one  of  the 
*  Kplicmcris,  1862,  p.  209  sci. 
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thirteen  tribes.    It  is  from  these  thirteen  eunei  that  M.  Bousopouloa  has 
derived  one  of  the  argnments  in  favour  of  his  view.*     The  Attic  tribes 
were  increased  from  twelve  to  thirteen,  by  the  addition  of  the  Hadrianis  ; 
and  it  was,  he  thinks,  to  accommodate  this  new  tribe,  that  the  theatre 
was  divided  into  thirteen  sections.     But,  first,  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  spectators  took  their  seats  in  the  theatre  according  to  their  tribes. 
Again,  though  the  pedestals  discovered  record  that  the  statues  upon 
them   were   dedicated   by   one    of  the   tribes  —  except   one    in    the 
middle,  which  mentions  no  tribe — yet,  as  Dr.  Vischer  observes,*  they 
also  record  that  they  were  erected  by  the  Senate  of  Six  Hundred ;  and 
it  is  well  known  that,  after  the  creation  of  the  thirteenth  tribe,  the 
senate  was  reduced  to  its  ancient  number  of  Five  Hundred,^    It  follows 
that  the  dedications  of  these  statues  were  previous  to  the  creation  of  the 
thirteenth  tribe ;  and  as  they  must  have  been  placed  in  the  theatre 
after  it  was  finished,  it  could  not  have  been  laid  out  to  accommodate  a 
number  of  tribes  which  did  not  exist.     This  also  negatives  a  perhaps 
more  plausible  conjecture,  that  the  thirteen  cunei  were  meant  to  accom- 
modate   the  tribes   when  they  met  in   the  theatre  in  their  political 
capacity. 

But,  though  the  theatre  may  have  been  re-arranged  and  consi- 
derably altered  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  old  plan  was  in  the  main  adhered  to.  One  argument  for  this 
view  may  be  drawn  from  the  marble  thrones  for  the  priests  and  chief 
magistrates  still  in  existence,  and  forming  the  first  circle,  which  we 
shall  describe  presently.  It  is  certain  that  these  thrones  were  in  the 
same  position  before  the  time  of  Hadrian ;  since  Dion  Chrysostom,  who 
flourished  considerably  before  that  emperor,  mentions  them  in  a 
passage  which  we  have  already  cited  (supra,  p.  177),  respecting  the 
gladiatorial  combats  in  the  theatre.     These  seats,  as  we  have  seen,  were 

*  See  Ephemeris,  Deo.  12, 1863,  p.  187.  aviip  2f/3a(rrov,  ^  «{  'Apeiov  nayov  ||  fiovkri, 

'  Neues     Schwcitzerisches      Museum,  koI  rj  /SovX^  t&v  x,  koI  6  brjfios  \\  iinfjxXov 

1863,  p.  66.  fitvrjs  Tfjs   Olvrjibos  ^vX^ff.      They   were 

'  The  following  is  one  of  these  inscrip-  accompanied  by  a  Latin  inscription,  giving 

tions :  avroKpdropa  Kaiaapa  Beov  Tpaiavov  the   emperor's   Roman  titles.      Pausaniaa 

HapBiKov  viov,  6fov  Nfpova  vloivoVf  \\  'Adpt-  knows  only  a  senate  of  500  (i.  3,  4). 
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separated  from  the  orchestra  only  by  a  parapet  wall  abont  three  feet 
high,  easily  overleapt  by  a  man  contending  for  his  life.  And,  indeed, 
this  wall  may  not  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Dion,  bnt  have  been  subse- 
quently erected  in  order  to  prevent  such  accidents.  It  is  no  improbable 
supposition  that  some  of  the  thrones  in  question  are  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Lycurgus,  who  first  completed  the  theatre,  and  adorned  it  in  a  suitable 
manner ;  for  some  of  the  inscriptions  appear  to  be  much  older  than 
others ;  and  in  a  few  cases  the  ancient  inscription  has  evidently  been 
obliterated,  in  order  to  make  room  for  a  new  one.  It  is  probable  that 
'the  KolXoVf  or  audience  part,  in  its  general  outline,  still  presents  the 
original  construction,  or  at  all  events  the  restoration,  of  Lycurgus.  The 
chief  alterations  appear  to  have  been  made  about  the  scene ;  the  ancient 
one,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  having  evidently  lain  considerably 
further  to  the  south  than  the  more  recent  one.  That  of  Phasdrus  is 
built  of  brick,  and  of  bad  workmanship,  while  the  older  one  behind  it  is 
constructed  of  Hymettian  marble.* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  orchestra.  Its  width  along  the 
parapet  wall  in  front  of  the  stage  (e,  e,  e,  e  in  plan)  is  24  French  metres, 
or  about  78  ft.  6  in.  English,  Its  measure  from  the  steps  of  Phsedrus 
(/)  in  the  middle  of  the  boundary  wall  to  the  boundary  in  front  of  the 
throne  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  in  the  centre  of  the  first  circle  of 
spectators,  is  17*96  metres,  or  about  58  ft.  6  in.  A  great  part  of  this 
semicircular  area  is  occupied  by  a  rhomboidal  or  lozenge-shaped  figure 
(g,  g\  with  two  obtuse  and  two  acute  angles,  lying  nearer  to  the  stage 
than  to  the  spectators.  *  It  is  formed  of  Hymettian  marble,  and  appears 
to  be  of  Boman  workmanship,  with  some  barbarous  reparations.  In 
order  to  understand  the  form  and  situation  of  this  figure,  as  well  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  and  the  objects  which  imme- 
diately surround  it,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  annexed  plan,  taken 
from  the  Athenian  *  Ephemeris.'  The  figure  in  question  is  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  rest  of  the  orchestra,  from  which  it  is  distinguished  by  its 
being  formed  of  marble,  in  small  squares,  and  by  a  border ;  while  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  orchestra  is  paved  with  square  stones  of  a 
^  Ephemeris,  June  1862,  p.  135. 
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larger  size.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  figure  in  question 
marked  out  the  station  for  the  chorus,  which  has  commonly  been  called 
the  ihymeli  (OvfiiXrj),  and  by  most  modern  writers  is  considered  to  have 
been  a  raised  platform,  including  an  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra, 
upon  which  the  choreutaB  were  stationed.^ 

In  the  plan  will  be  observed  a  round  hole  (h)  about  18  inches  in 
diameter,  in  the  middle  of  the  rhomboidal  figure,  in  which,  probably, 
by  means  of  a  shaft,  was  fixed  the  altar  of  Dionysus.  Among  the 
remains  which  lie  before  the  theatre  is  perhaps  this  altar,  a  circular  one 
of  solid  white  marble  1'20  metres,  or  a  little  less  than  foxir  feet,  high, 
and  of  about  the  same  diameter.  Around  it,  in  bas-relief,  are  four 
bearded  masks,  apparently  of  Sileni,  from  which  hang  festoons  of  leayes 
and  grapes.  In  the  middle  of  the  semicircle  described  by  each  festoon, 
is  a  flower,  apparently  a  rose.  At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  altar  is 
an  Ionic  border.  On  one  side  is  a  nearly  obliterated  inscription,  of 
which  only  the  following  words  are  legible  : 

UiaTOKpdrrjs  Koi  'ATroXXddwpos  .  .  .  "XpxovTis  .  .  .  dvtOrjKav, 

Hound  the  arc  of  the  orchestra  runs  a  border  marked  by  the  different 
colour  and  arrangement  of  the  stones  (a,  a,  a,  in  plan).  This  was  a  drain 
which  had  its  exit  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  theatre.  The  portion 
where  three  asteroids  are  still  visible,  is  perfect.  The  floor  of  the 
orchestra  is  somewhat  elevated  towards  the  middle,  to  allow  the  water 
to  flow  towards  the  drain,  which  has  holes  for  its  reception.  The  im- 
perfect circle,  which  is  marked  (t),  and  the  smaller  circle  (c),  are 
engraved  on  the  stone  floor  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  orchestra,  near 
the  stage.  M.  Eousopoulos  is  of  opinion  (p.  289)  that  one  represents  the 
theatre  and  the  other  an  odeium.  The  use  of  such  representations  it  is 
difficult  to  discover,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  they  were  meant 
to  guide  some  of  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus,  as,  for  instance,  the  para- 
basis  ;  but   in    what  way,  we  will  not   venture  to  conjecture.      The 

'  We  have  examined,  in  an  Appendix,  No.  II.,   how  this  construction  may  have 
affected  the  dramatic  representations. 
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engraving  at  the  upper  western  side  of  the  orchestra  (d)  shows  the 
form  of  a  gate.  Near  the  stairs  of  Phsedrus  (/),  on  the  western  side,  is 
a  deep  hole  (i),  which  may  perhaps  have  been  that  through  which 
the  ghosts  ascended.  The  square  wall  (it)  at  the  western  corner  of 
the  orchestra,  is  of  late  Byzantine,  or  even  of  Frankish  or  Turkish  con- 
struction, and  may  have  marked  out  the  seat  of  an  emperor  or  great 
magistrate. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre.  The 
marble  wall  (/,  Z,  7,  J)  which  separates  it  from  the  orchestra  is  thought 
to  be  of  the  Roman  times,  and  is  pretty  complete  except  towards  the 
eastern  side.  Behind  it  was  another  wall  of  about  the  same  height,  but 
of  ruder  construction,  of  which  there  are  some  remains  at  the  eastern 
side  of  the  orchestra  (w,  wi,  m).  M.  Eousopoulos  is  of  opinion  that  it 
served  to  keep  the  orchestra  water-tight  when  flooded  for  the  exhibition 
of  naumachiae.  Between  the  parapet  wall  and  the  first  circle  of  seats 
are  some  square  holes  marked  black  in  the  plan,  which  served  perhaps 
for  poles  for  velaria,  or  awnings. 

The  proedria,  or  first  circle  of  seats,  marked  by  the  capital  letters  at 
the  back  [of  it,  consisted  of  marble  thrones,  and  the  plan  shows  those 
which  are  preserved  and  those  which  are  deficient.  They  are  separated 
into  compartments  by  the  fourteen  staircases  which  divide  the  theatre 
into  thirteen  KepxlSe^,  or  cunei.  Each  compartment  contained  five 
thrones,  except  the  two  at  the  extremities  next  the  scene,  which 
held  six.  The  whole  number  of  thrones  in  the  proedria  was  conse- 
quently sixty-seven.  They  are  made  of  solid  blocks  of  marble,  which 
form  sometimes  three  thrones,  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  only 
one  throne. 

These  marble  seats,  and  probably  also  the  stone  seats  behind,  were 
furnished  with  cushions  or  pillows,  and  carpets ;  for  we  find  uEschines 
animadverting  on  the  obsequiousness  of  Demosthenes,  in  providing 
these  appliances  for  Philip's  ambassadors,  and  procuring  for  them  by  a 
psephisma,  a  seat  in  the  proedria  (on  which  occasion,  we  must  suppose 
that  some  of  the  magistrates,  or  priests,  had  to  vacate  their  seats  in 
favour  of  the  ambassadors),  adding  with  spontaneous  complaisance,  the 
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cushions,  &c.^  In  like  manner,  the  Flatterer,  in  the  '  Characters '  of 
Theophrasfcus,  takes  away  the  cushions  from  the  servant  in  the  theatre, 
and  places  them  himself  nnder  his  patron.^  From  ^schines  we  also 
learn  that  the  dramatic  performances,  like  the  assemhlies  in  the  Pnyx, 
hegan  with  the  break  of  day. 

We  will  describe  the  thirteen  compartments  of  the  proedria,  or  first 
circle,  separately,  marking  them  by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &c.  ; 
and  the  separate  seats  in  each  compartment  by  figures.  We  will  call 
the  middle  compartment,  in  which  sat  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  A,  and  his 
throne  No.  1.  And  we  will  first  of  all  give  the  inscriptions  on  all  the 
thrones  that  still  exist,  and  then  discuss  any  points  connected  with 
them  which  may  require  explanation.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
contain  many  barbarisms. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  half  circle,  and  opposite  the  steps 
of  Phsedrus,  was  the  seat  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  A,  No.  1,  inscribed 
with  his  name,  lepitof;  Aiopv<tov  *E\€v0€p€(i><; — seat  of  the  priest  of  Dio- 
nysus of  EleuthersB ;  that  is,  of  the  older  Dionysus,  to  whose  history 
we  have  already  adverted.  It  is  more  magnificent  than  the  rest,  as 
became  the  chief  priest  of  the  festival,  projecting  a  few  inches  in  front 
of  the  other  four  in  the  same  compartment,  and  being  more  elaborately 
sculptured.  The  feet  are  carved  like  the  claws  of  a  lion,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  a  panther.  On  the  back  are  two  sturdy  satyrs,  supporting 
with  difficulty  a  vine  branch  with  huge  bunches  of  grapes.^  On  the 
outside  of  each  arm,  a  youthful  Nike,  or  Victory,  with  spread  wings, 
stoops  apparently  towards  the  thunderbolts  of  Zeus,  typifying  the 
birth  of  Dionysus.  Beneath,  is  an  ornament  terminating  in  a  swan's 
head.  At  the  back  of  the  Nike  is  a  branch  and  leaf.  The  sculptxire 
under  the  abacus  shows  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  the  god.     A  mon- 

*  KOI  t6  v€p\  r$f  npotbpias  Trjs  cts  to  raa^^KaL&paryiifUpt^TjytiroroUvpla^a'iv 

Aiovva-ia    rois    TrpcV/Sco-i    roU     ♦tXtWov  €ls  t6  Oiarpow, — Id.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  466. 

^<l>urftay  Koi  irpoiri^Kt  r^v  firifuktiav  r^v  '  icm  rov  vaidos  cv  ry  BfdTp<^d<t>€\6/i€VO£ 

avTOV,    Koi    irpo(rK€(fmkaloiP    Btaiv,    k.tX.  tA  Trpocrieci^aXaca  avrbs  VTroarpmaxu, — ^Ilcpi 

^sch.  de  f.  Leg.   p.  281,  Beiske.      kqI  KoKoKtiaSf  c.  2. 

irpca-/3ccr  cts  frpo€bpiav  cKoXco-r,  leai  irpoa-  *  Figured  in  the  Athenian  'Ephemeris' 

K«t>aKcua  €$rfK€f  km   ^oiyijcidaf    n€puirt-  for  June  1862,  p.  142. 
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strouB  lion-shaped,  but  winged,  beast  symbolizes  his  power ;  kings  in 
Asiatic  costnme,  with  diadems  on  their  heads  and  scythe-like  swords, 
oppose  his  progress.  The  dimensions  of  this  throne,  which  is  rather 
larger  than  the  others,  are  as  follows :  height  2  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth, 
1  ft.  11  in. ;  depth,  1  ft.  7  in.  We  may  remark  that  a  cast  of  this  chair 
has  been  placed  in  the  Athenian  room  of  the  British  Museum,  through 
the  munificence  of  Miss  Wyse. 

The  throne  next  to  that  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  on  his  left, 
A,  No.  2,  is  inscribed  lepixo^  ^l6^  ir6}u€(o<;,  seat  of  the  priest  of  Zeus 
Polieus,  or  guardian  of  the  city.  No.  3,  Ovtjkoov,^  seat  of  the  sacrificer. 
No.  4,  next  throne  on  the  right  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  fcpeo)? 
Ylv6o'xpri(rrov  i^riyrp-ov,  seat  of  the  expounder  appointed  by  the  Pythian 
deity.  No.  5,  tepew?  Aw9  'OXv/mttIov,  seat  of  the  priest  of  the  Olympian 
Zens.    These  seats  complete  the  middle  pempas,  or  group  of  five. 

In  the  next  compartment,  B,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  priest  of 
Dionysus,  as  also  in  the  following  ones,  we  shall  number  the  seats 
in  consecutive  order,  that  is,  from  east  to  west.  No.  1  is  inscribed 
UpoifxivTov,  seat  of  the  hierophant,  or  chief  priest  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.*  No.  2.  Upiax;  'AttoXX/sdw?  ^Tjkiov,  priest  of  the  Delian 
Apollo.  No.  3.  iepicD^  HoaeiZ&vo^  <t)VTa\fjLiov,  priest  of  Poseidon,  the 
nourisher.  No.  4.  «epea>9  Xapircav  /cal  'ApT€/uSo9  hriirvpyiZlaf; 
wup^povy  priest  of  the  Graces,  and  of  the  fire-bringing  Artemis  Epi- 
purgidia,  or  Hecate.^     No.  5.  i^ijyrfTov  ix  einrarpih&v  'xeiporoinjrov  {mo 

*  This  word  is  also  found  written  Ovrjx^oSt  ak\ovs  Icpety  dvayiaj  Ka3i(€iv.  Orat.  xxxi. 
which  form,  though  doubtful,  is  retained  p.  348  (386,  Teubner) ;  and  he  is  generally 
by  Porson  in  his  edition  of  Photius,  pp.  96,  named  first  in  inscriptions  (Boeckh,  C.  In. 
689.  In  inscriptions  it  occurs  in  both  Gr.  No.  184  sq.  No.  190).  But  here  he  is 
forms.  An  altar  of  the  Ovrixoos  is  men-  the  third  on  the  right  hand  of  the  priest 
tioned  in  CJhandler's  inscription  respecting  of  Dionysus,  who,  of  course,  was  the  chief 
the  Erechtheum,  and  in  an  inscription  personage  in  this  place.  See  Vischer,  in 
given  by  Eangab^,  t.  i.  p.  53,  line  63.  Cf.  Schweitz.  Mus.  iii.  p.  37.  The  priests  of 
Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  No.  160  (vol.  i.  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  appear  to  follow 
p.  281).    See  above,  p.  143,  note  \  in  order  thus :   Hierophantes,  Daduchus, 

*  The  hierophant  may  be  considered  as  Hierokeryx,  and  the  cVl  P»fi^,  C.  Inscr. 
the  head  of  the  Athenian  hierarchy.     Dion      No.  185. 

Chrysostom,  speaking  of    these  thrones,  '  Or  perhaps  it  may  mean  of  the  sacri- 

names  only  him  (oS  rov  i€po<f)dirniv  koi  tovs      ficial  priest  of  Artemis  Epipyrgidia,  that 
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rov  &i]fjLov  SccL  ^iovj  the  expounder  chosen  for  life  by  the  people  from 
among  the  Eupatrids,  or  nobles. 

Compartment  C.  No.  1.  lepeo)^  TloarecB&vo^  ycurjo'xpv  /col  ^^pe^Oeto^y 
seat  of  the  priest  of  earth-surrounding  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus.  2. 
iepica^  *A/>t€/i-iSo9  KoXaiviSo^,  priest  of  Artemis  Kolainis.  3.  Upeo}^  MeX- 
TTopAvov  ^lovuaov  ef  Evv€i8&v,  priest  of  Dionysus  Melpomenos  of  the 
race  of  the  Euneidse.  4.  Bov^vyou  iepeo)^  A609  €v  Ila'\X(iBi<p,  priest  of 
Zeus  in  the  Palladium,  of  the  race  of  the  Bouzygss.  5.  iepeaix:  Aio<? 
BovXalov  KOL  'AOrjva^  BovXata?,  priest  of  Zeus  Boulaios,  or  the  coun- 
sellor, and  Athena  Boulaia. 

Compartment  D.  No.  1.  lepiayf:  Ato?  Ato?  (sic)  a-wrelpov  ((ra)T^po<?) 
Kal  'AOffvd^  trcnTeipw;,  priest  of  Zeus  and  Athena  in  their  character  of 
saviours  or  defenders.  2.  lepeo)^  ^Avtlvoov  yopelov  ix  rexveir&v,  priest  of 
Antinoiis  the  choral,  elected  from  the  artists.  3.  lepeax;  ^AmXKtDvo^ 
Uarp^v,  priest  of  Apollo  Patrons,  or  the  founder.  4.  iepeo)^  Aiovwrov 
MeXirofiepov  ix  Te'xyeuT&Vy  priest  of  Dionysus  Melpomenos,  chosen  from 
among  the  artists.  5.  /epeco?  E^/cXeta?  koX  Evvofila^y  priest  of  Eucleia 
and  Eunomia. 

Compartment  E.  No.  1.  iepiayi  'Aa-KXrjTriov,  priest  of  Asclepius. .  2. 
iepeax;  Mova&p,  priest  of  the  Muses.  3.  iepeto^  Aw  ^iXlov,  priest  of 
the  friendly  Zeus.  4.  £€p€(09  BwScKa  de&v,  priest  of  the  Twelve  Grods. 
5.  <f>at£vvTov  (sic)  A£09  €k  Ilelaij^,  seat  of  the  cleaner  of  the  statue  of 
Zeus  at  Pisa. 

Compartment  F.  No.  1.  iepiax;  'AttoXXojvo?  Avkijov,^  seat  of  the 
priesi)  of  the  Lycian  Apollo.  2.  <l>avBvirrov  (sic)  Ato<?  'OXvfi'rriov  iv 
aarety  cleaner  of  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens.  3.  lepeay^; 
^Avdictov  Kal  Tjpwo^  ^ETrcreyiov,  priest  of  the  Anakes,  or  Dioscuri,  and  of 
the  hero  Epitegius.  4.  Upeax;  ovpavia^  Ne/^o-ciw?,  priest  of  the  heavenly 
Nemesis.     5.  iepecj^  'H^^a/crroir,  priest  of  HephsBstus. 

Compartment  Q.  No.  1.  iepeto^  'AttoXXcoi/o?  ha(\)vr]ff>6poVy  seat  of  the 
priest  of  Apollo,  crowned  with  laurel.    2.  lepico^  AiiXtoveax;  Aiovvaovy 


oflBce  being  combined  with  the  priesthood  ^  This  seems  to  be  a  late  mode  of  spell- 

of  the  Graces.  ing  AvkcIov. 
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priest  of  the  Anlonean  Dionysus.  3.  Upecj^  \i0o(f>6poVf  priest  who 
carried  the  stone.  4.  Up€a>^  eh/o-e®?,  priest  of  Theseus.  5.  ie/>6o>9  Ato? 
reXelov  ^ov^vyov,  priest  of  Zeus  Teleios,  or  the  perfecter,  of  the  race  of 
the  Bouzygae.  6.  Upeax;  A'^fjunrpo^  koI  <^€p€<f>dTrr}^,  priest  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone. 

This  is  the  last  compartment  on  the  western  side  of  the  theatre,  and 
completes  the  number  of  thirty-three  seats,  counting  from  the  right  hand 
of  the  priest  of  Dionysus.  We  will  now  specify  those  that  remain  on 
his  left  hand ;  of  which  we  have  already  mentioned  those  of  Zeus  Polieus, 
and  of  the  Sacrificer,  who  sat  in  the  same  pempas  or  compartment  as 
the  priest  of  Dionysus. 

The  next  compartment  on  his  left,  which  we  will  mark  H,  has  only 
the  first  three  seats  remaining,  viz.  No.  1.  iepofij^fiovo^;,  seat  of  the 
hieromnemon.  2.  cepeo)?  koI  dpxf'^peco^  Xe^darov  Kaiaapo^,  priest  and 
chief  priest  of  Augustus  Caesar.  3.  lepeo)^  'ASptavov  iKevdepaiay^  (sic), 
priest  of  Hadrian,  the  deliverer,  or  saviour.  Nos.  4  and  5  are  missing, 
and  also  the  first  four  of  the  next  compartment,  I.  No.  5  in  this  com- 
partment is  inscribed  IloX6fmpj(pv,  seat  of  the  polemarch. 

The  following  compartment,  K,  is  perfect.  The  first  four  thrones 
were  appropriated  to  thesmothetae,  having  each  the  inscription 
^ea-fioOirov.  The  thrones  of  the  remaining  two  thesmothetae  were 
probably  among  the  missing  ones.  The  last  seat.  No.  5,  in  this  com- 
partment is  inscribed  Upofc^pv/co^,  seat  of  the  holy  herald. 

The  thrones  of  the  next  compartment,  L,  are  entirely  gone ;  and  of 
the  following  one,  M,  only  the  last  three  remain :  viz.  No.  3.  Upicj^ 
'AwoXXwi/o?  ZaxjTTjpiov,  priest  of  Apollo  at  Zoster ;  No.  4.  /epeeo?  'la/c- 
%a7a>7ou,  seat  of  the  priest  who  carried  the  image  of  lacchus,  or  infant 
Dionysus;  and  No.  5.  Upico^;  'AaKXifrriov,  priest  of  Asclepius.  We 
must  observe  that  the  throne  of  the  priest  of  the  Zosterian  Apollo  was 
not  in  titu  when  the  theatre  was  excavated.  It  was  found  some  years 
before  the  excavation  was  begun,  in  1853,  in  what  is  called  the  metro- 
polis ;  but  as  it  evidently  belonged  to  the  theatre,  it  has  been  restored 
toii^ 

*  See  the  *Ephemeris'  for  1862,  p.  218. 
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Of  the  six  thrones  which  filled  the  last  compartment  on  the  east,  N, 
only  the  first  three  remain.  They  are  inscribed  as  follows  :  No.  1. 
tepeft)?  TTvp^pov  €f  aKpoiro\£m<;^  seat  of  the  sacrificial  priest  from  the 
Acropolis.  2.  Upew^i  Lrjfiov  seal  'K.aplrwvt  icaX  'Pci/*?;?,  priest  of  Demos 
and  the  Graces,  and  Bome.  3.  tctfipvico^  iravayov^  koX  Up&o^j  seat  of  the 
all-holy  herald  and  priest. 

Besides  these  thrones,  which  still  remain  in  ritUy  and  amount  to 
fifty  out  of  the  whole  number  of  sixty-seven,  there  are  some  further 
back  in  the  audience  part  of  the  theatre,  which  may  perhaps  have  been 
thrust  by  violence  from  the  first  row;  though  it  is  not  improbable 
that  some  such  chairs  may  also  have  originally  stood  further  back.  In 
the  second  row,  immediately  behind  the  seats  of  the  sacrificer  and  of 
the  priest  of  Zeus  Polieus :  1.  Ba&ovxovy  seat  of  the  torch-bearer  in 
the  mysteries.  2.  lepeax:  'AttoXXcoi/o?  Tlvdiov,  seat  of  the  priest  of  the 
Pythian  Apollo.  Further  back  still,  and  scattered,  are  the  following : 
3.  oTpaTTjyov,  seat  of  the  strategus  (probably  the  <rrpaTr/yo^  i^cnriKeKtSi 
or  Boman  praetor).  4.  fctjpvKo<;,  of  the  herald.  5.  Auyyevov^  eifepyirov, 
throne  of  Diogenes,  a  benefactor.  And  cut  out  of  the  same  block  of 
marble,  6.  e€/o€o>9  ^ArroKov  eirtomtfiov^  seat  of  the  priest  of  Attains,  the 
Mysian  king,  the  eponymous  hero  of  the  tribe  Attalis.  7.  UpUv;  (sic) 
'AOrfvdf;  *A07fviov,  seat  of  a  priestess  of  Athena.  8.  iepeco^:  'OXv/att^? 
Nt/cr)9,  priest  of  Olympian  Victory.  9.  ^a<riXe<o<;y  seat  of  the  archon  basil- 
eus.    10.  apxov[7o^  (imperfect),  probably  seat  of  the  archon  eponymous. 

These  thrones,  added  to  those  still  existing  in  the  first  circle,  make 
sixty,  leaving  only  seven  in  that  circle  to  be  accounted  for,  supposing 
that  all  these  at  the  back  had  originally  stood  there.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  some  of  them  may  possibly  occupy  their  original  places.  A  few 
inscriptions  may  also  be  traced  on  the  ordinary  stone  seats  of  the 
/colXov.  Among  those  that  may  still  be  deciphered  are  Upela^  'HKlov, 
priestess  of  the  Sun :  .  .  Atoi/wov,  priest  of  Dionysus.  Also  Aiy/Lny- 
Tpo9  and  Movp&v.  These  may  have  been  the  seats  of  some  of  the 
smaller  or  provincial  hierarchy,  not  entitled  to  a  throne  in  the  proedria. 

We  will  now  make  a  few  remarks  that  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
some  of  the  inscriptions  which  do  not  speak  for  themselves. 
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We  find  in  them  two  exegetae  (A  4,  B  5).  The  exegetse,  in  this 
special  signification,  were  expounders  of  sacred  law  and  custom.  Be- 
sides the  two  here  mentioned,  we  aIso  hear  of  a  third,  of  the  race  of 
the  Eumolpids.^  Timeeus^  says  that  there  were  three,  and  calls  them 
all  7rv06j(pfj<TToc,  or  declared  by  the  Delphic  oracle.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  what  we  read  on  the  second  throne  of  an  exegetes 
chosen  by  the  people  for  life ;  unless,  indeed,  the  election  was  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Pythian  god.  The  Eupatrids  at  Athens,  like  the 
Patricians  at  Bome,  had  the  care  of  sacred  things,  with  which  they  had 
been  intrusted  by  Theseus.^  According  to  some  authorities  the  office 
of  exegetes  was  confined  entirely  to  the  race  of  the  Eumolpids.*  If 
that  was  the  case,  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  using  the  word 
ewrarptB&v  in  the  inscription  on  the  throne,  or  'EvfioX.TnS&v  in  the 
passage  from  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators.  In  the  latter  case,  if  they 
were  all  Eumolpids,  it  is  a  tautology ;  in  the  former  case  it  is  a  vague 
term  for  the  preciser  one  EvfjLdKTrvS&v,  if  it  was  necessary  to  use  any 
definition  at  all.  From  what  we  can  gather  from  a  comparison  of  these 
inscriptions  and  passages,  it  would  seem  most  j^robable  that  the  exe- 
getsB  being  all  Eupatrids,  one  was  named  by  the  Pythian  oracle,  one 
was  chosen  by  the  people,  and  the  third  was  a  Eumolpid,  either 
claiming  the  office  hereditarily,  or  being  chosen  by  his  family.  The' 
two  last  may  possibly  have  been  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  oracle, 
if  the  account  of  Timseus  be  correct. 

In  compartment  B,  No.  3,  we  find  a  priest  of  Poseidon  with  the  epithet 
<f)VTd\/Aio^y  or  the  nourisher.  Poseidon  was  the  god  of  humidity  in 
general,  one  of  the  principles  of  generation  and  growth.*  The  Artemis 
Epipyrgidia  mentioned  on  the  fourth  throne  of  this  compartment  is  the 
three-headed  Artemis  or  Hecate,  who  had  a  shrine  on  the  Acropolis,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike  Athena.   Pausanias  alludes  to  this  statue  and  name  in 

'  Mri^tios,  6  Koi  f^riyriTris  cf  Ev/ioXirt8«v  molpidsB  in  No.  392. 

y€v6ti€vos.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  t  ix.  p.  362,  Reiske.  ^  Smith's  Diet,  of  Antiquities  in  Exe- 

■  Lex.  Platen,  in  voa  get»  and  Eumolpidaa. 

'  Plut.  Thes.  25.    An  exegetes  of  the  *  See  Plutarch,  Sympcfl.  v.  {J,  and  viii.S, 

Eupatrids  is  named  in  the  Corp.  Inscr.  pp.  688  and  914,  Keiske. 
Graec.  No.  765 ;  an  exegetes  of  the  Eu- 
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his  Corinthiaca,  ^  though  he  does  not  mention  her  in  his  description  of 
the  Athenian  Acropolis.  According  to  that  writer,  Alcamenes  was  the 
first  who  made  these  triple  images.  Siebelis,  in  a  note  on  this  place, 
thinks  that  iTriirvpyiBia  is  equivalent  to  guardian  of  the  Acropolis, 
citing  the  dictum  of  Phavorinus  that  irvfyyof;  has  a  metaphorical  meaning^ 
of  aa-KfydXeui  and  <^t;\a/^.  But  surely  Athena  was  the  proper  guardian 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  epithet  emirvp^ 
yiSia  was  derived  from  the  statue  standing  on  a  small  tower,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  abutment  of  Cimon's  wall,  which  resembled  a  tower. 
And  the  preposition  errl  seems  to  support  this  meaning,  whilst  it  is 
worse  than  superfluous  in  that  proposed  by  Siebelis.  We  often  find  the 
Graces  associated  with  other  deities.  The  group  here  mentioned  was 
probably  that  executed  by  Socrates  standing  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  when  we  come  to 
that  district. 

In  compartment  C,  No.  1,  we  find  Erechtheus  associated  vdth 
Poseidon,  and  both  having  a  common  priest.  We  have  adverted  to  this 
identification  in  chap.  ii.  (p.  36),  and  shall  have  to  speak  of  it  again 
when  we  come  to  describe  the  Erechtheium.  In  throne  No.  2  of  this 
c6mpartment  we  find  the  epithet  KoXatvh  applied  to  Artemis,  under 
which  name  she  is  mentioned  by  Aristophanes.^  The  chief  seat  of  her 
worship  seems  to  have  been  in  the  Attic  deme  of  the  Myrrhinusii, 
where  there  was  an  ancient  wooden  image  (^oavov)  of  her.  Her  sur- 
name is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  Colainos,  a  mythical  king  older 
than  Cecrops  and  a  descendant  of  Hermes,  who,  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle,  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  Colainis.^  Myrrhinus  was  probably 
the  present  Meronda,  south-east  of  Athens  and  south  of  Brauron, 
where  an  inscription  was  found  in  which  the  temple  is  mentioned.* 
On  the  other  hand,  Euphronius,  cited  by  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Aves,' 
says  that  she  got  the  name  of  Colainis  at  Amarynthus  in  Euboea, 
because  Agamemnon  sacrificed  to  her  there  a  stump-horned  ram  (xpiop 

'  ii.  30,  2.  She  is  also  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  the 

'  ovKCTi  Kokaivls  oKk'  'AicoXoi/^ir^Aprc-  comic  poet  Metagenes;  schoL  loa  cit.  and 

fus. — Aves,  874.  Meineke,  p.  424. 

»  Scholia  in  Av.  873  ;  Pausan.  i.  31,  3.  *  Boeckh,  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  100. 
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KoKov).  It  is  certain  that  there  was  at  that  place  a  famons  temple  and 
festival  of  Artemis;^  and  hence  she  was  called  also  Amarynthis,  or 
Amarysia.  This  last  was  the  name  of  a  festival  to  her  celebrated  at 
Athens ;  or  rather,  perhaps,  in  the  deme  of  the  Athmones,  the  modern 
Marnsi,  where  was  found  an  inscription  in  very  ancient  characters 
indicating  the  boundary  of  the  temenos  of  the  Amarysian  Artemis.* 
Before  quitting  this  inscription  we  will  observe  that  it  affords  an 
instance — and  we  shall  meet  with  several  more — that  the  priests  of  the 
Attic  domes  were  admitted  to  equal  honours  in  the  theatre  and  the 
Acropolis  with  those  of  the  capital.^ 

In  No.  3  of  the  same  compartment  we  meet  with  a  priest  of  Dionysus 
Melpomenos  of  the  race  of  the  EuneidaB.  The  title  of  Melpomenos  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  explain.  The  Euneidae  were  one  of  those 
Attic  families  who  had  an  hereditary  right  to  certain  sacred  functions. 
They  were  the  prescriptive  citharoedi  in  solemn  festivals,  and  from  the 
inscription  on  this  throne  we  may  infer  that  a  priest  of  Dionysus 
Melpomenos  was  chosen  from  among  them.  They  were  said  to  be 
descended  from  Euneus,  son  of  Jason  and  Hipsipyle,  and  to  have  had 
their  origin  in  Lemnos ;  but  how  they  came  to  settle  in  Attica  seems 
to  be  unknown.* 

The  Buzygae  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  next  seat,  No.  4, 
were  also  one  of  these  families  with  hereditary  rights.  The  founder  of 
it  was  an  Attic  hero  named  Epimenides,  who  first  yoked  oxen  to  the 
plough  under  the  tuition  of  Athena.  Hence  the  name  of  fiov^vyrf^^ 
which  descended  to  his  successors.  The  Athenians  instituted  three 
sacred  ploughings :  one  at  Sciron,  another  on  the  Rharian  plain  near 
Eleusis,  and  a  third  under  the  Acropolis.  This  last,  called  Buzygia, 
seems  to  have  been  conducted  by  the  Buzygae.  With  this  office  they 
appear  to  have  united  the  priesthood  of  Zeus  at  the  Palladium.     An 

^  Strabo,  x.  448;  Liv.  xxxv.  38.  era  the  following  invocation  of  this  deity  ; 

«  Hesych.  in  'Afiapvala ;  Pausan.  i.  31,  3 ;  A€CnOIN A        APT€M I         KO 

Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.  ^|HJ|  — Koss,  Archaol.  Aufs.  i.  120. 

»  On  the  wall  of  the  Pinacotheca  in  the         4  Harpocr.  and  Etym.  M.  in  voc. ;  schol. 

Propyhi?a  was  found  scratched  in  ill  writ-  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^.j.  ^^.g^  ^^^ 
ten  characters  of  the  second  century  of  our 
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inscription  records  that  a  priest  of  Zeus  at  the  Palladium,  the  same 
being  Buzyges,  dedicated  a  new  image  to  Pallas.^  Pericles  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Bnzygse.' 

We  shall  see  from  an  inscription  on  another  throne  (compartment  G-^ 
No.  5),  that  a  Bozyges  was  also  priest  of  Zeus  Teleios,  or  the  perfecter. 
Of  the  Palladium  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  The  remaining  seat  in 
this  compartment  requires  no  explanation. 

Why  the  name  of  Zeus  should  have  been  repeated  on  the  first  throne 
of  the  next  compartment,  D,  we  are  unable  to  explain.  Sacrifices  were 
made  to  Zeus  Soter  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.^  We  here  find  Zeus 
and  Athena  again  united  as  protecting  deities  of  the  city,  and  served 
by  the  same  priest.  As  father  and  daughter,  they  were  always  insepa- 
rably connected.  Pindar  described  her  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand 
of  Zeus  and  receiving  his  commands  to  the  gods.^  The  deification  of 
Hadrian's  favourite,  Antinoiis,  whose  priest  occupied  the  next  throne  in 
this  compartment,  is  well  known.  Pausanias  describes  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  him  at  Mantineia,  and  says  that  the  pictures  and  statues  of 
him  generally  resembled  Dionysus.*  Hence  the  epithet  x^/?€t69,  which 
was  also  proper  to  the  wine  god.*  We  see,  also,  that  his  priest  was 
chosen  ix  re^xyeLT&v  {rexyiT&v),  in  the  same  manner  as  the  priest  of 
Dionysus  Melpomenos  in  the  same  compartment.  No.  4.  The  oi  irepl 
TOP  Aiowa-ov  re'xylTcu  were  the  artists  connected  with  the  theatre, 
artijioes  scenici,  musicians,  singers,  actors,  and  so  forth,  who  appear  to 
have  been  enrolled  in  a  guild  or  corporation  called  a-vvoBo^:  rexyir&v. 
A  long  inscription  records  their  erecting  a  sanctuary  at  Eleusis.^  It 
may  be  inferred  from  the  inscription  on  the  throne  that  from  among 

*  Corp.  Inscr.  Gra?c.  No.  491.  Heyne. 

*  See  Plut.  Conj.  Pracepta,  p.  644,  •  lib.  viii.  9, 4.  From  the  same  passage 
Reiske;  Aristid.  Orat.  in  Min.  t.  i.  p.  13;  it  appears  that  Pausanias  was  coq temporary 
Orat.  in  Plat.  t.  ii.  p.  130,  and  scholia  with  him,  since  he  observes  that  he  had 
(Jebb).  never  seen  him  alive. 

»  Lysias,  Euandr.  Docim.  p.  790,  Reiske ;  «  Plut.  De  ira cohib.  t.  vii.  p.  811,Reiske ; 

cf.  Plut.  Demosth.  27.  of.  Sympos.  lib.  i.  Q.  v.  p.  465. 

*  Aristid.  Orat.  in  Min.  t.  i.  p.  9  and  10 ;  '  Bangab^,  Ant.  Hell^niques,  t.  ii.  p. 
Pind.  Frag.  Incert.  Ixxviii.  t.  iii.  p.  119,  436  sq.    See  above,  p.  260,  note  \ 
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this  body  was  chosen  a  priest  of  the  god  who  was  their  especial  patron.* 
Of  the  remaining  seats  in  this  compartment  we  may  only  remark  of 
the  fifth,  that  a  priest  of  Eucleia  and  Eonomia  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions.  We  have  already  noticed  a  temple  of  Eucleia 
in  the  agora,  near  the  Eleusinium  (supra,  p.  225).  Eunomia,  one  of 
the  HorsD,  appears  to  have  been  worshipped  at  Athens  along  with  her 
sisters  Thallo  and  Garpo ;  but  little  seems  to  be  known  about  her.  To 
Thallo  were  accorded  the  same  honours  as  to  Pandrosos.^ 

Of  the  priest  of  the  Muses,  to  whom  the  second  throne  of  the  next 
compartment,  E,  was  appropriated,  we  are  unable  to  give  any  precise 
account.  The  Muses  had  temples  on  the  Ilissus  and  in  the  Academy ; 
the  hill  called  Museium  was  dedicated  to  them,  and  in  every  school 
was  a  place  containing  images  of  them.^  Thus  they  were  perhaps  even 
more  popular  than  the  Graces.  The  epithet  of  (f>i\io<;  applied  to  Zeus 
on  throne  No.  3  is  equivalent  to  eraipeio^,  and  characterizes  him  as  the 
god  of  friendship  and  good  fellowship.^  In  this  character  he  is  found 
represented  with  the  attributes  of  Dionysus ;  and  Pausanias  describes 
an  image  of  him  in  which  he  had  on  cothurni,  and  held  in  one  hand  a 
cup,  in  the  other  a  thyrsus,  on  the  top  of  which,  however,  sat  an  eagle.* 
The  word  (paiSvvn]^;,  which  we  find  inscribed  on  throne  No.  5  of  this 
compartment,  occurs  only  in  inscriptions ;  in  codices  it  is  always  written 
ifuuhpwrri^.  We  find  the  form  ifxuhwrri^  again  on  throne  No.  2,  com- 
partment F ;  also  in  an  inscription  contained  in  the  Athenian  Philistor  ^ 
— 0  (fKuZwT^  rolv  0€olv ;  and  in  another  in  Boeckh*s  *  Corpus  Inscrip- 
tionum  Graecarum,'  where  the  editor  would  insert  a  p;^  and  in  spite  of 
these  repeated  instances,  it  is  probably  an  error  of  the  stone-cutter.  The 
Eleans  conferred  upon  the  descendants  of  Pheidias  the  care  of  cleansing 
the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  whence  they  were  called  (f>aiBpvjnaL 
Before  beginning  the  task,  they  sacrificed  to  Athena  Ergane.     As  the 

*  Cf.  Polyb.  xvi.  21,  8  (t.  iii.  p.  299).  iraiptioi  Srt  vdvras  avBpwrovs  ^wayu  Koi 

•  Pausan.  ix.  35,  1.  Povktrcu    fwai    dkXriXois  ^tX/ovr.       Dio 

•  -fflschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  35,  Rei8ke,and  Chrys.  Orat.  i.  p.  9  (Teub.);  cf.  Orat.  xii. 
scholia.  p.  237. 

*  See  his  attributes  described  in  Arist-         *  Pans.  viii.  31,  2. 

ides,  Orat.  i.  in  Jovem,  end :  ^iXtor  5c  km         •  t.  ii.  238,  line  13.  ^  No.  446. 
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descendants  of  Pheidias  they  would  be  entitled  to  mucli  honour  at 
Athens,  and  hence  the  throne  assigned  to  them  in  the  proedria.  Was  the 
Phaidryntes  of  the  statue  of  Olympian  Zeus  at  Athens  (F,  No.  2)  of  the 
same  family  ?  It  would  seem  not,  as  in  that  case  it  would  hardly  have 
been  necessary  to  provide  a  separate  throne  for  him.  The  statue  at 
Athens  was  dedicated  by  Hadrian  (see  above,  p.  276),  and  therefore 
must  have  been  a  recent  one ;  and  though  the  descendants  of  Pheidias 
may  have  been  equal  to  the  mere  technical  detail  of  cleansing  a  statue, 
it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  able  to  make  one.  The  statue  of 
Athena  in  the  Parthenon  being,  like  those  of  Zeus  just  mentioned, 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  would  also,  we  may  presume,  require  a  Phai^ 
dryntes,  but  we  do  not  find  a  throne  for  one  in  the  theatre.  The 
cleaners  of  this  statue  appear  to  have  been  called  Praxiergidae,  who 
also  clothed  the  primitive  statue  {^oavov)  of  Athena  Polias  at  the 
festival  called  Plynteria.* 

Who  the  hero  Epitegios  may  have  been,  coupled  with  the  Anaces  or 
Dioscuri  on  the  third  throne  of  compartment  F,  we  are  unable  to 
explain.  With  regard  to  throne  No.  4,  set  apart  for  the  priest  of  the 
heavenly  Nemesis,  we  may  observe  that  the  Attic  deme  Bhamnus  was 
celebrated  for  her  worship,  and  that  the  statue  of  her  there  was  the 
work  of  Pheidias ;  ^  but  he  allowed  his  beloved  Agoracritus,  the  Parian, 
to  put  his  name  upon  it.  This  is  the  name. of  the  artist,  according  to 
Pliny ,^  who  says  that  the  statue  was  first  meant  for  a  Venus,  but  after- 
wards called  Nemesis.  The  Athenians  seem  sometimes  to  have  con- 
sidered Erechtheus  as  her  son,*  and  as  having  founded  her  worship. 
She  was  thought  to  be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  and  hence,  perhaps, 
having  risen  like  Aphrodite  from  the  sea,  she  was  sometimes  con- 
founded with  her,  for  Suidas  says^  that  Nemesis  was  first  worshipped 
under  the  form  of  that  goddess. 

Of  the  six  seats  in  the  last  compartment  on  the  west,  Q-,  No.  1,  is 
inscribed  to  the  priest  of  Apollo  the  laurel-bearer.    The  story  runs 

*  Pint.  Alcib.  34 ;  Hesych.  ;  voc.  TLpa-         •  H.  N.  xxxvi.  s.  17. 
$i€pyibai.  *  Phot.  Lex.  voc.  'Pcmvovirux  Ne/ico-if. 

'  Pausan.  i.  33,  2,  sq.  «  voc.  'Pofipova-la. 
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that  Apollo,  after  slaying  the  Python,  crowned  himself  with  laurel.^ 
This  title  does  not  often  appear,  but  it  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch  f  and 
there  was  a  ha<f>vr}<f>op€lovy  or  fane  of  Apollo  Daphnephorus  at  Phyle,  if 
we  should  not  rather  read  Phlya.®  With  regard  to  Dionysus  Auloneus, 
throne  No.  2,  this  is,  we  believe,  the  only  instance  in  which  that  epithet 
occurs.  There  was  a  place  called  Aulon,^  in  the  district  of  Laurium, 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus. 
The  form  avKxoveu^,  however,  can  hardly  come  from  anything  else.  We 
have  already  seen  several  instances,  and  we  shall  meet  with  more,  of 
rural  priests  being  admitted  to  the  same  honours  as  the  metropolitan. 
Such  were  the  priests  of  Artemis  at  Myrrhinus,  of  Nemesis  at  Rhamnus,  ' 
and  apparently  also  the  Apollo  just  mentioned  at  Phyle.  Of  the  stone- 
bearer  who  occupied  throne  No.  3  in  this  compartment  we  can  give  no 
account.  He  probably  bore  a  sacred  stone  in  some  procession.  In  seat 
No.  5  one  of  the  BuzygsD  again  appears  as  the  priest  of  Zeus  Teleios, 
or  the  perfecter.  In  a  more  special  sense  this  epithet  referred  to  Zeus 
as  bringing  marriage  to  a  happy  conclusion.^  Plutarch,  in  his  *  Con- 
jugal Precepts,'  after  mentioning  the  three  sacred  ploughings  to  which 
we  have  before  alluded  when  explaining  the  inscription  on  the  throne 
of  the  priest  of  Zeus  in  the  Palladium,^  adds :  '^  But  of  all  these  the 
most  sacred  is  the  marriage  ploughing  for  the  sake  of  children."^ 
Whence  we  may  infer,  as  Otto  Jahn  observes,^  that  this  priest  was  also 
concerned  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage.  The  other  seats  in  this  com- 
partment require  no  explanation. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  left  hand  of  the  priest  of  Dionysus,  we  find 
in  compartment  H,  No.  1,  the  seat  of  a  hieromnemon.  The  hiero- 
mnemones,  according  to  Plutarch,^  were  priests  of  Poseidon.  The  Am- 
phictyonic  Assembly,  as  we  have  already  observed  (p.  176),  continued  to 

*  Tertull.  De  Corona,  7 ;  supra,  p.  217.  '  rovrwy  hi  iravnov  i€p6raT6£  cortv  6 
'  In  Them.  1 5.                                                  yanTJKios  airdpos  xal   aporos  M    iralboav 

*  Athen.  x.  24.  tcw«o-<i. — t.  vi.  p.  544,  JReiske. 

*  Bekk.    An.    Gr.    p.  206 ;    ^scli.   c.  *  Nuove  memorie  dell'  Instituto,  1865, 
Timarch.                                                           p.  5,  n.  5. 

'^  Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  973.  ^  Sympos.  vii.  p.  914,  Reiske. 

«  Supra,  p.  825. 
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exist  in  the  time  of  the  Antooines.  From  the  inscription  on  No.  2  it 
would  appear  that  Augustus  Csssar  had  a  chief  priest,  from  which  we 
may  infei:  that  he  had  many  shrines  in  Attica.  The  priest  mentioned 
here  was  probably  he  who  ministered  at  the  temple  of  Boma  and 
Augustus  on  the  Acropolis,  which  we  shall  have  to  describe  further  on, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  this  o£Sce  he  was  arch-priest  over  the  others.  On 
the  next  seat,  No.  3,  we  find  Hadrian  with  the  title  of  iKevOepcuo)^, 
apparently  for  ikevdepita^^  genitive  of  'ETuvOepev^,  the  stone-cutter 
having  followed  the  pronunciation  of  the  at  like  €.^  But  this  would 
identify  Hadrian  with  Dionysus  as  springing  from  Eleutheree;  whereas 
'it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  meant  for  iKevdepiov,  the  saviour  or 
deliverer,  an  epithet  of  Zeus  as  *  well  as  of  Dionysus.  Had  'EX«;- 
$€p&i^y  the  gentile  name  of  a  citizen  of  Eleutherae,  now  come  to  be 
confounded  with  ikev0ipio<:?  Which  it  probably  might,  from  both 
being  epithets  of  Dionysus. 

The  following  inscriptions  down  to  that  on  throne  No.  3,  M,  require 
no  explanation ;  for  of  the  hieroceryx  at  No.  5,  K,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  when  treating  of  the  ceryx  panages.  The  Apollo  mentioned 
on  No.  3,  M,  with  the  title  of  Zosterius,  was  the  god  who  had  a  shrine 
at  Cape  Zoster,  a  promontory  midway  between  Sunium  and  Phalerum. 
Its  name  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Leto  having  there  loosed  her 
girdle  in  preparing  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  which  however 
did  not  happen  at  this  place.  But  Leto  and  her  offspring  had  an  altar 
here ;  and  there  was  also  another  to  Athena,  who  has  sometimes  the  same 
surname.  Thus,  in  an  ancient  inscription  found  in  the  wall  of  a  modern 
substruction  in  the  Erechtheium  relating  to  loans  from  different  temples, 
we  find:  'Adijvaiax;  ZaxrrTjpia^.^  Another  form  of  the  adjective  was 
Zostrius  (Zdxrrpuyi).^  Euripides  was  pyrphorus  {irvpifyopos;) — that  is,  the 
sacrificial  priest  at  the  altar  of  Apollo  Zosterius.^  Conspicuous  head- 
lands were  generally  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  some  deity.  We  need 
only  further  remark  that  this  is  another  instance  of  the  honour  paid  to 

*  Which  is  the  modem  pronunciation.  •  Etym.  M.  voc.  foxrr^p ;  cf.  Bekk.  An. 

Geldart,  Mod.  Greek  Language,  p.  25.  Grsec.  p.  261,  &c. 

■  Ap.  Rangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  No.  "•  Anon,  life  prefixed  to  hi«  works. 
2253,  line  23,  p.  945. 
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proyincial  priests.  Of  the  lacchagogos  (No.  4)  we  have  already  spoken 
when  describing  the  temple  of  Demeter,  near  the  Peirai'c  Gbte.  The 
inscription  on  the  fifth  chair,  which  has  by  some  been  read  Upia>^ 
'Aa-KXTfTT^ov,  is  imperfect,  thus  ;^ 

lepenz 

AZ  KAinOY 

iinoc. 

We  haye  already  had  a  priest  of  Asclepins,  E,  No.  1,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  should  haye  been  two  thrones  for  the  priests  of  so 
subordinate  a  deity.  Nor  do  the  letters  as  they  exist  form  the  name  of 
that  god.  The  fragment  of  the  word  rjpafo^;  xmdemeath  is  evidently  of 
a  much  older  period ;  still,  as  it  has  been  left,  we  must  infer  that  it  was 
meant  to  apply  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne;  and  the  god 
Asclepius  would  hardly  have  been  called  a  hero,  not  at  least  in  the 
later  times,  though  Homer  seems  to  have  considered  hjm  a  mortal. 
The  throne,  therefore,  probably  belonged  to  the  priest  of  some  deified 
hero,  whose  name  we  cannot  decipher.  This  throne,  as  well  as  some 
others,  appears  to  have  been  covered  by  the  Turks  with  lime  or  plaster, 
a  common  way  of  obliterating  inscriptions  among  that  people.' 

The  '7rvp<f)6po^  (N  1),  as  we  have  already  observed  under  M  3,  was 
the  sacrificial  priest.^  But  may  we  not  surmise  that  as  this  one  is 
designated  as  belonging  to  the  Acropolis,  he  may  have  brought  the  fire 
for  the  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  from  that  which  eternally  burnt  in  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  ?  The  inscription  on  the  next  throne,  recording 
a  priest  of  Demos,  the  Graces,  and  Borne,  may  probably  have  allusion 
to  the  temple  of  Bome  on  the  Acropolis  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. From  an  inscription^  we  learn  that  Bome,  as  a  deity,  was 
associated  with  Augustus  in  a  sanctuary  on  the  Acropolis.  M.  Bouso- 
poulos  thinks  that  the  whole  is  typical  of  the  thankfulness  of  the 
Athenians  for  the  favours  received  by  the  demos  from  Bome ;  referring 
for  the  idea  of  the  Gharites,  as  representing  Gratitude,  to  Aristotle,  Eth. 

*  See  Athenian 'EphemeriB,'  1862,  p.  157.      *  Phot.  Lex.  in  voc. 

'  Ephemeris,  loc.  cit.  *  Corp.  Inscr.  Grsec.  No.  478. 
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Nicom.  V.  8.  Of  the  deification  of  the  Demos,  and  its  union  with  the 
Graces,  we  have  already  spoken  (p.  194)  when  treating  of  the  PeirsBens, 
as  described  by  Pansanias.  Seat  No.  3  is  appropriated  to  the  all-holy 
herald  and  priest.  We  have  already  had  two  other  heralds,  viz.  the 
kpoKTipv^  (K  5),  and  simply,  the  herald  (scattered  thrones,  No.  4).  The 
last  no  doubt  was  the  state,  or  political  herald,  and  the  hieroceryx,  the 
herald  of  the  mysteries,  or  of  the  mystsB.^  But  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish from  this  last  the  icripv^  iravarffi^.  There  is  the  difference,  indeed, 
that  the  7ravar/r)<:  is  also  characterized  as  a  priest,  which  the  Upoxripv^ 
is  not ;  and  Pollux^  mentions  them  separately  from  tcripvKes  as  ministers 
in  the  mysteries,  but  he  does  not  explain  in  what  the  difference  consisted. 

It  may  be  observed  in  general  of  the  seats  in  situ  on  the  left  or 
eastern  side  of  the  theatre,  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  were 
assigned  to  civil  magistrates,  as  the  thesmothetae,  polemarch,  &c., 
while  the  right  side  of  the  circle  was  appropriated  entirely  to  the 
hierarchy.  Let  us  observe  that  we  find  no  throne  of  the  eponymous 
archon,  unless  indeed  it  be  No.  10  among  those  not  remaining  in  sUu 
(supra,  p.  322).  Even  the  thrones  of  the  priests  of  Augustus  and 
Hadrian,  on  the  left  side,  partake  as  much  of  a  political  as  of  a  religious 
character. 

Of  the  scattered  seats,  we  are  unable  to  explain  who  was  the 
Diogenes  mentioned  as  a  benefactor  in  the  inscription  No.  5.  May  he 
not  have  been  the  founder  of  the  gymnasium  called  Diogeneium,  to 
which  we  have  before  adverted  (supra,  p.  258)  ?  That  on  No.  7  relating 
to  a  priestess  of  Athena  is  also  perplexing.  What  is  the  genitive 
'Adfjvlov?  Vischer^  translates :  seat  of  the  priestess  Athena  Athenion, 
thinking  that  it  was  appropriated  as  a  mark  of  honour  to  this  particular 
lady  called  Athenion ;  and  states  that  her  name  also  occurs,  as  priestess 
of  Athena,  on  the  base  of  a  statue  to  one  Claudius  Atticus.  But,  fiirst, 
is  it  probable  that  a  seat  of  honour  would  be  assigned  to  a  particular 
individual,  and  not  to  the  holder  of  the  office  in  general  ?  There  is  no 
example  of  such  a  thing   among  the  sixty  thrones  which  we   have 

*  6  tS>v  MvarSyy  Kr)pv$, — Xenoph.  Hell.  *  lib.  i.  8.  35. 

ii.  4,  20.  ®  Ncues  Schweitz.  Mus.  p.  60. 
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examined.  That  the  names  of  the  priestesses  of  Athena  Polias  some- 
times appear  in  inscriptions  when  used  to  denote  an  epoch  we  know, 
as  in  the  following  fonnd  upon  the  Acropolis :  eTrl  kpela^  'AXe^dvBpa^  rij^ 
AeovTo^  ix  XoXKeiStov}  But  that  is  a  different  thing  from  putting  the 
name  of  an  individual  on  an  official  chair.  Again,  is  Athenion  really 
a  female  name  ?  and  if  it  is,  how  can  it  have  a  genitive  'Kdr^vlov  ?  It  is 
probably  a  blunder.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  seat  is  very  different 
from  the  rest,  being  adorned  with  Gorgons'  heads  and  snakes,  and 
Dr.  Yischer  is  inclined  to  agree  with  Kumanudes,  that  it  has  been 
brought  into  the  theatre  from  some  other  place.  The  Olympia  Nike 
(No.  8)  refers  probably  to  some  Victory  at  Olympia,  to  which  deity  there 
were  several  altars  there.  Thus,  she  had  an  altar  at  Olympia  in  con- 
junction with  Zev?  Koddpcruy;,  or  the  purifier ;  another  erected  by  the 
Messenians  on  the  occasion  of  the  capture  of  the  Spartans  at  Sphacteria, 
when  the  Athenians  also  erected  one  in  the  Acropolis ;  and  one  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Nike  Apteros  at  Athens,  an  anathema  of  the  Man tineans.^  It 
may  probably  have  been  the  priest  of  one  of  these  two  last,  to  whom  the 
seat  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  assigned.  As  the  Olympic  contests 
were  open  to  all  Greece,  and  as  the  prizes  had  often  been  carried  off  by 
Athenians,  it  was  natural  enough  that  the  priest  of  Olympic  Victory 
should  have  been  honoured  with  a  seat  in  the  Athenian  theatre. 
M.  Bousopoulos  thinks  ^  that  it  was  the  seat  of  the  priest  appointed  to 
receive  the  Olympic  visitors ;  but  it  should  be  shown  that  there  was 
such  an  office,  and  the  words  of  the  inscription  yield  no  such  meaning. 

With  respect  to  the  inscriptions  on  the  ordinary  seats  of  the  xoiXov, 
we  need  only  say  a  few  words  respecting  that  of  the  priestess  of  the 
Sun.  We  are  not  aware  that  such  a  priestess  is  mentioned  anywhere 
else,  or  indeed  that  female  priests  were  attached  to  male  deities,  though 
we  hear  of  a  priest  of  Helios.  Harpocration  says  (voc.  a-xipov)  that  in 
the  festival  called  aKipa,  the  priestess  of  Athena,  the  priest  of  Poseidon, 
and  the  priest  of  Helios,  walked  under  a  canopy  from  the  Acropolis  to 
a  place  called  Sciron,  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleusis.^    The  canopy 

*  Ap.  Beuld,  Acrop.  d'Ath^nes,  t.  i.  p.  324.  "  Ephemeris,  1862,  p.  100. 

»  Pausan.  iv.  26, 1 ;  v.  14,  6,  and  26, 1  and  5.         *  Pausan.  i.  36,  3. 
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was  borne  by  the  EteobutadaB ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  the  priestess 
who  walked  under  it  was  the  priestess  of  Athena  Polias.  It  was  pro- 
bably to  this  ^priest  of  the  Sun  that  the  inscription  refers ;  for  it  is 
written  in  indistinct  characters/  and  Upicj^:  may  haye  been  mistaken 
for  lepeuK;. 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  remark  in  Appendix  IE.  that  the  dramatic 
contests  must  haye  existed  at  least  till  the  times  of  the  Antonines,  and 
the  same  thing  may  be  inferred  from  a  marble  base  inscribed  to  Marcus 
Aurelius,  son  of  Antoninus,^  found  on  the  western  side  of  the  theatre. 
Dr.  Wordsworth*  has  drawn  the  same  conclusion  from  some  inscriptions 
relating  to  choragic  yictories,  cut  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  near  the  caye, 
the  characters  in  which  they  are  engrayed  being  of  a  late  Boman  period. 
The  same  arrangement  of  the  theatre  which  we  see  at  present  must  haye 
existed  in  the  days  of  the  Antonines ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  Attic  paganism  must  haye  still  continued  to 
flourish  in  full  yigour.  The  priest  of  Dionysus,  the  hierophant  and 
other  priests  connected  with  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  the  priest  of 
Poseidon  Erechtheus,  the  interpreters  appointed  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
the  ancient  priestly  families  of  the  Buzygae  and  Euneidae,  haye  still 
their  appointed  seats,  attesting  the  existence  of  their  functions.  We 
may  infer,  also,  that  some  of  the  great  political  magistrates,  as  the 
archons,  the  thesmothetae,  &c.,  still  nominally  existed,  though  their  func- 
tions could  haye  been  little  more  than  a  shadow  of  their  former  ones. 

We  haye  already  remarked  that  the  tcolXovy  or  audience  part  of  the 
theatre,  is  diyided  into  thirteen  Kep/ciBe;  or  cuneiy  each  of  which  appears 
to  haye  had  a  statue  of  Hadrian.  On  a  pediment  in  the  centre  cuneus, 
which  must  haye  belonged  to  one  of  these  statues,  there  is  no  record 
that  it  was  erected  by  a  tribe,  as  there  is  on  the  other  pediments,  and 
this  may  afford  another  argument  that  the  theatre  was  laid  out  before 
the  thirteenth  tribe  was  created.  It  was  probably  in  this  central  place 
that  Hadrian,  haying  finished  and  dedicated  the  Olympium,  celebrated, 

*    d^vbpa  €Xov<n,  rd  ypafifxara. — Ephe-  •  Ephemeris,  June  1863,  p.  271. 

mens,  1862,  p.  163.    I  did  not  observe  the  •  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  77  (ed.  1869). 


inscription  myself. 
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in  Attic  attire/  the  Dionysiac  festival,  and  beheld  the  dramatic  contests. 
It  is  said  that  he  had  previously  been  archon  at  Athens  in  a.u.c.  865 
(a.d.  112),  five  years  before  he  had  attained  the  imperial  dignity  (supra, 
p.  172),  and  that  he  now  again  took  the  office  of  archon  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  the  Dionysia.  On  this  subject  the  words  of  Dion  Cassius, 
or  his  epitomator,  are  ambiguous.'  Some  have  thought  that  Hadrian 
must  now  have  had  a  second  archonship,  because,  as  the  direction  of  the 
Dionysia  and  Thargelia  was  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  archon,  he 
would  otherwise  have  deprived  the  true  archon  of  the  honour  of  being 
agonothetes:  which  Spartianus  tells  us  Hadrian  was  on  this  occa- 
sion. Let  us  further  observe  that  this  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  confirms 
what  we  have  just  observed  respecting  the  at  least  nominal  continuance 
of  the  Athenian  constitution ;  and  indeed  Gallienus  was  archon  at  Athens 
more  than  a  century  afterwards.^  But  we  have  already  touched  upon 
this  subject,  and  only  revert  to  it  because  the  excavation  of  the  theatre 
has  brought  to  light  ocular  proofs  of  the  testimony  of  historians.^ 

The  seats  in  the  middle  and  upper  part  of  the  kolXov  are  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock;  the  others  were  made  of  Peiraic  limestone,  which 
accounts  for  their  disappearance.*  We  have  already  observed  (supra, 
p.  83)  that  the  men  were  seated  separately  from  the  women,  and  it 


*  cV  Tjj  ta-BrJTi  rj  iirix^P^^*  — Dion 
Cassius,  Ixiz.  16. 

'  rfjv  fjLeyitmiv  irap  avrots  ap)(riv  Sp(a9. — 
Ibid.  Where  Casaubon  translates  dpx^v 
Sp(as,  *  cum  magistratum  cepisset ;'  Salma- 
sius,  *  cum  magistratum  gessisset.'  It  is 
said  that  an  ex-archonship  would  not  have 
given  him  the  right  to  be  agonothetes, 
and  that  Hadrian's  being  dressed  in  the 
national  costume  obviously  means  the 
archon's  dress.  See  Casaubon's  note  on 
Spartian.  Adrian,  c.  13,  Hist.  Aug.  t.  i. 
p.  122,  where  several  examples  are  ad- 
duced of  the  use  of  the  aorist  in  a  perfect- 
present  sense  for  dpxov  apx^^v.  But  see 
also  there  the  note  of  Salmasius.  And 
it    must    be    confessed  that    Spartianus 


mentions  only  one  archonship — Athenis 
archon  fuit,  c.  19 ;  not,  bis  fuit.  And 
a  second  archonship  would  have  been  a 
greater  violation  of  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution than  Hadrian's  usurping  the  func- 
tions of  the  archon  as  agonothetes.  This 
might  have  been  conceded  to  him  on  the 
strength  of  his  former  archonship;  and 
especially  the  imperial  power  would  not 
have  been  questioned,  and  the  assumption 
of  the  dress  would  only  have  been  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  temporary  re- 
sumption of  the  office. 

»  Treb.  Pollio,  Gallieni  duo,  c.  11. 

*  See  above,  p.  176. 

*  See   account  of   the    excavation  in 
Neues  Schweitzer.  Museum,  1863. 
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also  appears  tliat  the  female  citizens  sat  apart  from  the  HetairsB ;  not 
so  much,  however,  because  the  latter  were  regarded  with  abhorrence  on 
account  of  their  immorality — for  in  that  case  why  should  they  have  been 
admitted  to  the  theatre  at  all? — as  because  they  belonged  to  the  servile 
class.^  Foreigners,  or  at  all  events  female  foreigners,  appear  from  some 
lines  of  the  VwaiKOKparUi  of  Alexis,^  to  have  been  placed  in  one  of  the 
end  or  side  cunei,  whence  of  course  there  would  not  have  been  so  good 
a  view  of  the  stage  as  from  the  centre.  Only  nineteen  rows  of  the 
lower  seats  can  now  be  traced,  and  those  are  imperfect.  The  height  of 
the  seats  is  about  1  ft.  2  in. ;  their  horizontal  breadth  about  2  ft.  8  in. 
In  this  breadth  is  an  excavation  or  depressed  place,  for  the  feet  of  those 
in  the  row  above.  The  two  lowest  rows  are  rather  broader  than  the 
others.  The  stairs  which  divide  the  seats  into  cunei  are  about  2  ft.  4  in. 
broad.  There  are  traces  of  only  one  broad  diazoma,  about  two-thirds 
of  the  ascent  towards  the  summit  of  the  theatre,  as  represented  in  the 
coin.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  icoiKovy  rather  to  the  east  of  the  centre, 
was  found  the  inscription,  evidently  of  the  Byzantine  times,  AI0O- 
KwIIcoN  O,  i.e.  apparently  XtBoKoirtov  opo^,  or  boundary  of  the 
quarriers.  Hence  this  eastern  side  of  {he  theatre  would  appear  to  have 
been  used  as  a  stone  quarry ;  a  fact  which  would  account  for  its  having 
been  more  destroyed  than  the  western.  The  inference  is  strengthened 
by  the  discovery  of  a  limekiln  at  this  part. 

It  is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  koZKov  belongs  to  the  original 
construction.  The  wall  which  bounds  it  on  the  west  is  still  preserved. 
The  upper  part  of  it,  above  the  diazoma,  trending  in  a  north-eastern 
direction  towards  the  grotto,  is  of  a  later  date.  Just  above  the  diazoma, 
a  little  to  the  west,  or  left,  of  the  centre,  are  bases  for  seats  formed  of 
large  bricks.  Similar  appearances  may  be  observed  at  the  west  wall, 
and  at  the  south-eastern  angle  of  what  remains  of  the  east  wall.  Quite 
up  to  the  grotto  are  seats  or  steps  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock. 

At  the  very  top  of  the  theatre,  not  however  exactly  in  its  centre,  as 

^  6bk  2<fivp6fuixps  ylrrj<l>t<rfia  eltniyria-aTOf  *  ^vravBa  n€pi  lifv  co^dnyi^  Set  KtpKiha 

&trr€  ras  yvvcuKUf  Koi  rovs  avBpas  x<apis  vfias  KaBifjovfras  B^^p^iv  Q>r  ^€vas, 

KaBtC^a-Bai    Kat    rhs    iralpas    x^P^^    '"^^  Apud  Polluc.  ix.  44. 


cXev^c/Mov.— Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Eccles.  22. 
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Leake  ^  and  other  topographers  have  described  it,  but  some  way  to  the 
east  of  it,  is  the  grotto  or  caTern  which  was  converted  into  the  choragio 
MONUMENT  OP  Thrasyllus.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  only  in  a  few 
passing  words,^  The  cavern  itself,  like  others  on  the  Acropolis,  is  pro- 
bably Pelasgic.  We  learn  from  Plutarch  that  Nicias  converted  it  into 
a  shrine  or  temple.^  At  a  later  period,  in  the  archonship  of  Neaechmus, 
B.C.  320,  Thrasyllus  made  it  into  a  choragic  monument.  In  the  Byzan- 
tine times  it  was  converted  into  a  chapel  of  the  Virgin,  under  the  title 
of  Panaghia  Spilotissa,  or  Our  Lady  of  the  Grotto.  About  two  centuries 
ago,  when  Wheler  saw  it,  and  even  a  century  later,  when  visited  by 
Stuart,  the  facade  of  the  little  temple  appears  to  have  been  perfect; 
and  both  have  given  views  of  it.  It  consisted  of  a  plain  wall  with  three 
pilasters,  and  an  architrave  with  inscriptions.  We  may,  however,  note 
some  differences  in  the  views  of  it  as  given  by  those  travellers.  Wheler 
places  the  door  on  the  east  side  of  the  fapade,  and  indicates  no  window ; 
which  indeed  it  is  just  possible  may  have  been  made  after  his  time ; 
whilst  Stuart  places  the  door  on  the  west  side,  and  adds  a  small  window 
over  it.  The  wall,  however,  and  consequently  the  door  and  window, 
appear  to  have  been  made  when  the  cavern  was  converted  into  a  church. 
In  ancient  times  the  front  seems  to  have  been  open,  but  the  pilasters 
and  architrave  were  there.  In  the  middle  of  the  architrave  were  three 
steps,  and  on  the  top  of  them  a  sitting  figure,  clothed,  according  to 
Stuart,  in  a  lion's  skin.*  The  figure  was  without  head  and  arms  in  the 
time  of  Wheler.  The  head  had  no  doubt  been  cut  off  centuries  before, 
probably  by  the  Christian  iconoclasts ;  who  perhaps  defaced  in  the  same 
barbarous  manner  the  figures  in  the  orchestra,  and  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon.  Wheler  ventures  no  opinion  about  the  figure,  and  does  not 
even  indicate  whether  it  is  male  or  female.  Stuart  called  it  a  female, 
and  supplied  in  his  cut  a  female  head ;  taking  it  to  be  a  personification 
either  of  the  deme  Deceleia  or  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis,  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  inscriptions.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
has  been  recognised  as  a  statue  of  Dionysus.     It  is  indeed  surprising 

*  vol.  i.  p.  188.  »  Pint,  ill  Nic.  ;i 

*  Above,  \\  308.  *  vol.  ii.  p.  31. 
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that  Stuart  should  have  taken  it  to  represent  a  female,  for  there  are  not 
the  slightest  indications  of  the  female  bosom.  The  figure,  no  doubt,  is 
delicate  and  feminine,  and  the  dress  might  also  appear  to  be  that  of  a 
woman.  But  a  beautiful  and  somewhat  feminine  form  was  one  of  the 
attributes  of  Dionysus : 

"  Tibi  enim  inconsumpta  juventas ; 
Tu  puer  aetemus,  tu  formosissimus  alto 
Conspioeris  caslo ;  tibi,  quum  sine  cornibus  adstas, 
Virgineum  caput  est.** ' 

Hence  we  see  the  reason  why  Antinous  was  represented  as  Bacchus. 
The  lion^s  skin,  says  Yisconti,  was  as  appropriate  to  Dionysus  as  that 
of  the  panther  or  the  roebuck,  for  they  were  all  comprehended  under 
the  common  name  of  Nebrtdes?  The  broad  belt  which  girdles  the  dress 
was  also  characteristic  of  Dionysus : 

Eira  d*  vir€p3f  vtPprjt  xpvo'cov  Cwrnjpa  fidkiaBai 

*'  Then  o*er  the  fawn-skin  let  a  gold  belt  shine, 
Circling  his  bosom,  a  distinguished  sign.** 

In  the  lap  of  the  figure  appears  to  haye  been  a  tripod,  the  choragic 
prize ;  and  there  are  still  holes  which  show  that  something  stood  there. 
This  must  have  been  the  tripod  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  who  speaks  of 
only  one ;  but  he  does  not  mention  the  statue,  nor  advert  to  the  tripods 
on  the  neighbouring  columns,  which  we  shall  describe  further  on. 

The  architrave  had  three  inscriptions.  The  centre  one,  according 
to  the  translations  both  of  Wheler  and  Stuart,  records  that  Thrasyllus, 
son  of  Thrasyllus,  of  Deceleia,  dedicated  the  huUding^  having  gained 
the  prize,  as  choragus,  with  the  men  of  his  tribe,  Hippothoon ;  that 

'  Ovid,  Met.  iv.  16  sqq.    See  the  whole  find  no  authorityfor  his  assertion  in  Senrius, 

passage  for  the  history  and  attributes  of  whom  he  quotes.     Perbapsitisapanther^s 

Bacchus.    Compare  the  beautiful  figure  of  skin.    Dionysus  in  the  lion's  skin  is  an 

the  deity  given  by  Stuart  from  the  monu-  object  of  ridicule  in  the  *  Frogs.* 

ment  of  Lysicrates,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  pi.  x.  •  Orphic  verses,  quoted  by  Macrobius, 

■  See  his  Memoir,  quoted  in  the  Libr.  of  Sat  i.  18. 
Entert.  Knowledge,  t.  ii.  p.  91  sq.    But  I 
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Eyius  of  Ghalcis  was  the  musician ;  NesBchmus  was  archon ;  and  Gar- 
chidamus,  son  of  Sotis,  composed  the  piece.  Bnt  let  us  observe  that 
the  inscription  says  nothing  about  the  building.*  It  was  in  its  place 
when  Stuart  saw  it;  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  architrave,  con- 
sequently immediately  under  the  statue  with  the  tripod.  It  is  true 
that  Wheler  in  his  cut  does  not  place  this  inscription,  but  one  of  the 
others,  relating  not  to  Thrasyllus  as  choragus,  but  to  Thrasycles,  his 
son,  or  grandson,  as  agonothete,  in  the  centre.^  But,  first,  Wheler 
does  not,  like  Stuart,  give  all  three  inscriptions  in  his  cut  of  the 
building,  but  only  one,  so  that  it  is  evidently  more  carelessly  done ; 
secondly,  the  word  avedtfKev  is  more  appropriate  to  a  statue  and  a 
tripod  than  to  a  building;^  thirdly,  as  the  inscription  relating  to 
Thrasyllus,  as  choragus,  was  many  years  older  than  the  other  two 
relating  to  Thrasycles,  as  agonothete,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  architrave,  and  the  two  later  ones, 
which  both  relate  to  the  same  epoch,  on  each  side  of  it.  This  being 
BOy  the  centre  inscription,  we  think,  refers  not  to  the  dedication  of 
the  building,  but  to  the  dedication  of  the  choragic  prize,  that  is,  the 
statue  with  the  tripod,  which  stood  immediately  over  the  inscription. 
The  building,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  work  of  Nicias,  long  before  the 
time  of  Thrasyllus.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  Leake  suggests,^  that 
Thrasyllus  made  some  embellishments  in  the  architecture,  and  espe- 
cially he  may  have  altered  the  architrave  in  order  to  suit  his  anathema. 
The  other  two  inscriptions  relate,  as  we  have  said,  to  choragic 
contests  in  the  archonship  of  Pytharatus,  which  was  in  the  year  B.C.  271,* 
and,  consequently,  forty-nine  years  later  than  the  monument  of  Thra- 
syllus. In  both  these  latter  contests  the  people  supplied  the  chorus,  an 
office  which  it  appears  to  have  taken  upon  itself  in  the  interval  between 

*  It  runs  as  follows;  SpdavKkos  ©pa-  '  icaBitpca  would   be  more  appropriate 

<rvXKovAiK(\evsd»€$rjKt»  \  xoprjyav  vucrians  to  the  dedication  of  a  temple  than  dva' 

dvdpaorlv  *In-iro^o«»vT(d(  ^vX^  |  'Evios  XakKi-  TtBrffjit,  though  the  latter  may  be  sometimes 

beifs  fjvXil   NfaixfiOf  5pX*''  I  ^tipxibafios  used  for  it, 

Scortoff  ibi^a-Kfv.  *  vol.  i.  p.  186. 

■-'  See  Wheler's  Journey,  p.  368;  Stuart's  ^  Clinton,  P.  H.  iii.  6. 
Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  iv.  and  pi.  iii. 

z  2 
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the  archonship  of  NeaBchmus  and  that  of  Pytharatus.  Thrasycles, 
instead  of  being  choragus  like  his  father  or  grandfather  Thrasyllus, 
was  merely  agonothete,  or  president.  The  right  hand  inscription 
records  the  victory  of  a  chorns  of  men  of  the  tribe  Pandionis ;  on  which 
occasion  Nicocles,  an  Ambracian,  played  the  flute,  and  Lysippns,  an 
Arcadian,  composed  the  piece.  The  left  hand  inscription^  purported 
that  the  boys  of  the  tribe  Hippothoontis  obtained  the  victory ;  that  the 
flute  was  played  by  Theon,  a  Theban,  and  that  Pronomos,  also  a  Theban, 
composed  the  piece.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  musicians  mentioned 
in  all  these  inscriptions  were  foreigners,  and  it  has  been  sometimes  said 
that  the  Athenians,  like  their  patron  goddess,  disdained  to  play  upon 
the  flute.  This,  however,  does  not  seem  to  hold  universally  good,  at  all 
events  in  the  later  times ;  for  a  choragic  inscription  found  at  Athens 
records  that  on  that  occasion  the  flute  was  played  by  an  Athenian.' 
The  Thebans  were  distinguished  as  flute  players.  Pronomos,  a  Theban, 
had  been  the  music-master  of  Alcibiades;^  and  an  inscription  of  the 
time  of  the  archonship  of  Diotrephes,  b.g.  384,  records  that  his  son 
(Eniades  played  the  flute  in  a  choral  victory.^  The  Pronomos  mentioned 
in  the  third  inscription  over  the  grotto  may  not  improbably  have  been 
a  descendant  of  the  same  family. 

Pausanias,  as  we  have  already  said,  mentions  that  within  the  cavern 
was  a  group  of  statues  representing  Apollo  and  Artemis  slaying  the 
children  of  Niobe.  It  is  diflScult  to  trace  any  connection  between  this 
story  and  a  choragic  victory ;  yet  we  may  probably  assume  that  this 
group  was  an  anathema  not  of  Thrasyllus,  but  of  his  predecessor  Nicias 
in  commemoration  of  the  many  victories  which  he  had  gained*  Pausanias 
takes  iio  notice  of  the  two  Ionic  columns  with  tripods,  which  stand 
above  the  cavern.  Yet  they  must  have  been  there  in  his  time;  for 
Plutarch,  who  flourished  about  a  century  earlier  than  he,  alludes  to 

*  This  inscription,  beautifully  cut  on  a  '6  brjiios  ^xopifjyu)  .  .  ayonfoBirri^  .  . 

block  of  grey  marble,  still  lies  with  the  ir)aib<Dv  ivlxa  .   .  *A)^paToff  i;0X6i.      See 

wrong  side  upwards  before  the  cavern,  Rangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  p.  703  (No.  983). 

where  the  writer  saw  it.    Cf.  Boeckh,  C.  '  A  then.  iv.  84. 

Ins.  Gr.  Kos.  224-22G.  *  Ranga^,  ibid.  p.  700  (No.  972). 
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them  as  being  oyer  the  temple  of  Nicias.^  They  are  supposed  to  be  of 
the  Koman  times,  which  of  course  does  not  prevent  them  from  being 
older  than  the  time  of  Plutarch.  The  taller  and  more  eastern  one  has 
an  imperfect  inscription  on  its  base,  which  is  given  in  the  Corpus 
Inscript.  Graec.  No.  227  b.  Tripods  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  theatre  without  pillars.  Thus  Aischraeos,  of  the  deme 
Anagyrsus,  placed  a  silver-plated  tripod  above  the  theatre,  having  been 
victorious  the  year  before  with  a  chorus  of  boys ;  while  he  inscribed 
his  victory  on  that  part  where  the  rock  is  cut  away.^  On  the  eastern 
side  of  the  cavern,  and  level  with  its  roof,  are  the  remains  of  a  sun- 
dial. The  perpendicular  rock  under  it,  which  seems  to  have  been 
made  so  by  art,  is  full  of  inscriptions ;  and  it  has  been  supposed  that 
this  was  the  part  called  Kararofirj  in  the  passage  just  cited  from  Harpo- 
cration,  and  by  other  ancient  writers.^  On  the  west  side  of  the  cavern 
are  two  niches,  probably  also  destined  for  choragic  anathemata. 

The  southern  front  of  the  theatre  appears  to  have  had  a  magnificent 
propylsBum,  or  screen.  Andocides  relates  the  statement  of  Dioclides, 
that  on  the  night  when  the  HermsB  were  mutilated,  it  being  a  full 
moon  and  having  mistaken  the  hour,  he  walked  about  till  he  found 
himself  at  the  propylaeum  of  the  theatre ;  when  perceiving  many  men 
descending  from  the  Odeium  into  the  Orchestra,  he  was  alarmed,  and, 
entering  the  propylsdum,  sat  down  in  the  shade  between  the  column 
and  the  stele,  on  which  was  a  brazen  statue  of  a  strategus.^  This  part  of 
the  theatre  was  no  doubt  adorned  with  many  statues.  Fronting  the 
entrance  on  each  side  were  statues  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles,^  each 

*  Km  6  rois  xopriyiKois  rpiiroaiv  vnoKtir  rdvtis  notuv  fKKXjjalaif  iv  Aiovvcov  ry  vorc- 

fievos  €v  Aiovvirov  V€d>s.  —  Nic.  3.      The  pal^  t&v  Havbwv. 

phrase  cV  ^Mtvva-ov  does  not  here  mean  in  '  cVl  ttiv  Kararon^v  rrfs  vtrpas,   Fhilo- 

the  theatre  of  DionysviSyhui  in  the  peribolus  chorus  ap.  Harpocr.  voc.  KaTorofiTf.     But 

sacred  to  that  god.    1  he  temple  was  not  the  word  is  variously  applied.     See  Bekk. 

in  the  theatre  but  above  it.    The  theatre  An.  Gr.  p.  270. 

itselfis  sometimes  spoken  of  as  cVAiovvcrou:  ^  See  M.  Kusopulos  in  the  Ath.  Ej>Iie- 

t6  fv  ^ovvaov  ^carpoj*.— Eustath.  ad  Odysa.  meris,  1862,  p.  293. 
iii.  350.    Sometimes  however  it  seems  to         *  Andoc.  De  Myster.  p.  19,  Rciske. 
mean  the  theatre,  as  in  the  law  quoted  by  *  Schol.  in  Aristid.  ap.  Leake,  vol.  i. 

Demosthenes  (in  Mid.  p.  517)  :  tovv  vpv*  p.  628. 
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attended  by  a  Persian  captive.  The  statues  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  inside  the  theatre,  were  pro- 
bably, as  we  have  said,  those  which  Lycurgus  the  orator  had  caused  to 
be  executed  in  bronze.  Pausanias,  as  before  related  (p.  307),  tells  us 
that  among  some  statues  of  comic  poets  was  one  of  Menander.  The 
pedestal  of  this  still  exists,  and  is  inscribed,  besides  his  name,  with  the 
names  of  the  artists,  Gephisodotus  and  Timarchus.  These  were  the  sons 
of  Praxiteles,  and  the  statue  therefore  was  probably  erected  about  b.c.  300. 
The  basis  is  said  to  correspond  with  the  celebrated  statue  of  Menander, 
in  a  sitting  posture,  in  the  Vatican,  which  Visconti  suspected  to  have 
come  from  the  theatre  at  Athens.^  Near  this  great  poet  was  placed  the 
statue  of  a  very  common  poet  indeed,  and  that  too  in  bronze.^  His 
name  is  not  mentioned.  Pedestals  inscribed  to  Dionysius  and  Diomedes 
have  also  been  found ;  the  former  a  mediocre,  the  latter  an  utterly  un- 
known writer.  Besides  these  we  can  only  mention  a  slab  inscribed  with 
the  name  of  Thespis.  A  decree  in  honour  of  the  comic  poet  Philip- 
pides,  found  not  in  the  theatre  but  at  S.  Demetrius,  is  interesting  for 
the  history  of  the  period.^ 

The  excavation  of  the  theatre  has  shown  that  Socrates  need  not  be 
accused  of  much  exaggeration  when  he  slily  taunts  the  tragic  poet 
Agathon  with  having  displayed  his  wisdom  before  30,000  spectators.* 
The  peculiar  form  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  curve  of  the  seats,  which  have  for  the  most  part 
perished,  make  it  hard  to  determine  the  precise  number  of  persons  that 
it  would  accommodate ;  but  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  it  would  have 
held  considerably  more  than  20,000.  Its  length  from  the  first  row  of 
seats  to  the  topmost  row  is  75  French  metres,  or  about  82  yards. 
Twenty  rows  of  seats  still  existing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  kolXov 

*  See  Mus.  Pio  Clement,  iii.  70  sq. ;      rpia-fivplois, — Conviv.  p.  175,  extr.  (ii.  ii. 
Vischer,  N.  Schweitz.  Mus.  1863,  p.  75.  p.  376,  Bekk.).     Where  let  us   observe 

^  Dion  Chrys.  Orat.  Rhod.  t.  i.  p.  384  that    Socrates    speaks   not  of   Athenian 

(Teubner).  citizens  alone,  often  computed  in  round 

^  Ephemcris,  June,  1 862,  and  plate  xvii.  numbers  at  30,000,  but  of  a  mixed  audience 

*  ^  y€  arj  aoKJyia  .  .  .  €K<j)avr)s  eyivtro  of  all  manner  of  Greeks  ('EXX^i^wv). 
iTpoitrjv  €v  fiapTVcri  Ta>p  *^Wfjva>v  nXfov  ^ 
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occupy  15  metres ;  consequently  75  metres  would  contain  5  times  as 
many,  or  100.  But  from  these  must  be  deducted  the  space  occupied 
by  the  diazoma,  which  has  a  breadth  of  about  4  metres,  and  would 
therefore  contain  5  rows  of  seats ;  leaving  the  actual  number  of  rows 
at  95.  The  breadth  of  the  seats  is  about  2  ft.  7  or  8  in.  The  annexed 
plan,  reduced  from  Ziller's,  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  arrangement  and  capacity  of  the  theatre. 


PLAN   OF  DIONYSIAC  THEATIiE. 


Pausanias,  after  describing  the  Dionysiac  theatre — if  his  brief 
account  of  it  deserves  that  name — proceeds  on  his  route  westwards 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis  (ch.  21,  6).  In  order  to  do  this 
he  needed  not  to  have  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  theatre  and  taken 
the  road  quite  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  indeed  he  would 
have  found  no  access  to  the  sanctuaries  lying  on  its  side.  After  visiting 
the  cavern  and  the  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus  he  would  hare 
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left  the  theatre  at  the  diazoma,  at  which  height  there  was  a  road,  or 
path,  which  encircled  the  whole  hill,  and  which  appears  to  haye  given 
access  to  all  the  shrines  and  sanctuaries  situated  inrb  iroKiv^  or  on  the 
sides  of  the  cliffs,  the  Anaceium,  Aglaurium,  &c.,  on  the  north  side  as 
well  as  those  on  the  south.  In  1862  was  discoyered  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  on  the  cliff  ahoTe  the  spot  where  the  Prytaneium 
is  commonly  placed,  itn  imperfect  inscription  interpreted  to  mean  that 
this  encircling  road  measured  5  stades  and  18  feet,  or  about  3052  Eng- 
lish feet ;  which  measure  agrees  with  the  circumference  of  the  hill  at 
this  height.^  The  first  object  which  Pausanias  mentions  after  leaving 
the  theatre  is  the  tomb  of  Talus.^  He  does  not  say  on  which  hand  it 
lay;  but  it  must  have  been  close  to  the  cliff,  as  the  story  ran  that 
Dasdalus,  before  his  flight  from  Athens,  fearing  that  his  sister's  son. 
Talus,  would  excel  him  in  art,  precipitated  him  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
body  was  found ;  Daedalus  was  tried  for  the  murder  and  condemned  by 
the  Areiopagus ;  whereupon  he  fled  to  Crete.^  We  may  presume  that 
Talus  was  buried  at  the  spot  where  his  body  was  found,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  Lucian,  when  he  makes  the  tomb  of  Talus  one  of  the 
points  from  which  the  philosophers  attempt  to  scale  the  Acropolis.* 

The  next  object  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  is  a  temple  of  Asglepius, 
worth  seeing,  he  observes,  for  several  statues  of  the  god  and  his  sons, 
and  for  some  pictures.^  In  it  is  a  fountain  at  which  Hallirrhotius,  son 
of  Poseidon,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  by  Ares,  for  an  outrage  on 
his  daughter  Alcippe.^  This  was  the  subject  of  the  first  trial  for 
murder.  Here  also  was  a  Sarftiatian  breastplate,  of  as  good  workman- 
ship as  any  Grecian.     Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  describe  the  warlike 

*  T]OYrEPirATO[Y  correctly  Talos.     Cf.  Talaus  and  Kalaus  ap. 

TEPIOAOC  scholad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  J  320. 
pf  rOAEC  *  Apollod.  iii.  15,  9. 

Arm  *  Piscator,  42. 

i.e.   roO  TrepiTrarov  ir^pioho,  arddia  ttcWc  '  Leake  translates :  "  worthy  of  infipcc- 

n6S€s6KTa>Kaid€Ka.     See  Ec^,;/!. 'Apx- June,  ^^^^^  ^^^  *^«  ^^^''^^  "^  ''^cchiis  and  his 

1862.p.U6,andpl.IH.l.;cf.Pervanoglu  ^^^^^^^^^  *^^   ^""^  ^^^  Pi<^<^"^^  ^^^^^^  '^ 

in  Philol.  B.  xxiv.  8.  460 ;  C.  Wachsmiith,  contains.^-vol.  i.  p.  141.     Where  Bacchus 

in  Rh.  Mus.  1868,  s.  14,  25.  '^  probably  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  Asclepius. 
'  Siunctimes  written    Kales,  but  mure  *  Dcmosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  G41,  Keiske. 
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equipment  of  the  Sarmatians,  and  mentions  that  the  breastplates  were 
made  of  horses'  hoofs.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  recent 
anathema,  the  produce  of  Trajan's  wars.  The  Sarmatian  armour  is 
shown  on  that  emperor's  column  at  Bome. 

Leake,  after  obserying  that  the  fountain  in  this  temple  was  one  of 
the  few  sources  of  water  which  Athens  possessed,  says,  that  it  could  not 
have  been  drinkable,  and  therefore  identifies  it  with  a  stream  of  brack- 
ish water  which  rises  at  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  But 
there  are  several  reasons  why  the  temple  could  not  have  lain  so  far 
westward  as  he  places  it ;  yiz.  between  the  summit  of  the  Odeium  of 
Begilla  and  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  For,  first,  there  would  not 
haye  been  room  for  several  objects  which  Pausanias  mentions,  as  inter- 
vening between  the  temple  of  Asclepius  and  the  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis. It  is  true  that  several  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Asclepius  have 
been  found  near  the  south  side  of  the  PropylsBa  ;^  but  these  were,  in  all 
probability,  moved  from  their  original  situation  in  the  course  of  the 
many  vicissitudes  which  Athens  has  undergone.  How  much  scattered 
they  have  been  appears  from  the  fact  that  several  have  been  found  in 
the  interior  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  one  again  far  away  to  the  eastward, 
near  the  Street  of  Tripods.^  But  more  recently,  during  the  excavations 
at  the  theatre,  there  was  found  near  its  western  wall  the  fragment  of 
an  epistyle  with  an  inscription  recording  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple 
by  the  priest  Diophanes.*  This  was  probably  at  or  near  the  spot  actu- 
ally occupied  by  the  temple.  From  the  length  of  this  fragment,  which 
from  its  bearing  the  inscription  must  have  been  the  CQntre-piece, 
M.  Pervanoglu  has  calculated  that  the  whole  breadth  of  this  little 
temple  was  5*25  metres,  or  rather  more  than  17  feet.*  And  with 
regard  to  the  spring,  it  appears  that  about  fourteen  paces  from  the 
western  wall  of  the  theatre,  and  fifty  from  the  clifi*,  are  traces  of  a  well 
now  filled  up,  which  was  probably  the  spring  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple.*^      Most  recent  topographers.  Boss,  Gurtius, 

*  See  RangaWs  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  Kos.  icai 'Vye/a,  *c.t.X. — Pervanoglu,  in  the  Philo- 

1047-1049.  logiis,  t.  xxiv.  p.  462. 
«  Ibid.  No8.  774, 1050,  1052,  1063.  *  Ibid.  464. 

^  Aio(f)ain}s  i€pfV£  ytvofuvn^  ^Ao-kXi^tti^  *^  Ibid.  459. 
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Bursian,  have  placed  the  temple  at  this  spot ;  whence  there  would  have 
been  a  view  towards  Epidanras,  the  original  seat  of  the  god,  from 
which  place  his  worship  was  introduced  into  Attica. 

A  passage  in  Marinus'  life  of  Proclus  also  fixes  the  temple  near 
the  theatre.^  The  Asclepieium  was  perfect  in  the  time  of  Proclus,  who 
resided  at  Athens  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.^  In  those  days 
of  expiring  paganism,  he  secretly  offered  up  in  it  his  prayers  for  the 
daughter  of  a  friend.  But  towards  the  latter  part  of  that  century,  and 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  pupil  and  biographer  Marinus,  it  appears 
to  have  been  destroyed.  Marinus,  as  we  see,  also  alludes  to  the  Ascle- 
pieium as  having  been  rendered  famous  by  Sophocles ;  apparently  by  a 
pa&an  which  he  composed  in  honour  of  the  god.^ 

After  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  mention 
(c.  22,  1)  a  TEMPLE  OF  Themis,  having  before  it  a  monument  to  Hippo- 
ly tus.  Poseidon  had  promised  Theseus  to  accomplish  three  of  his  vows ; 
and  the  Athenian  king,  suspecting  that  his  son  Hippolytus  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  his  wife  PhsBdra,  employed  one  of  these  promises 
for  his  destruction ;  which  Aphrodite  thus  accomplished  : 

Koi  t6p  fuv  ^fiiv  iro\€fuov  7re(^vfC($ra 

KT€V€l  irOTTIp  dpOlClVj  As  6  fTOVriOf 

firfdfv  ftdrcuov  €s  rpU  ^^cutBoa  Bt^  * 

"  a  paternal  curse 
Will  slay  mine  enemy,  Hippolytus ; 
For  the  sea-king,  Poseidon,  promise  1  Theseus, 
That  thrice  he  would  accomplish  what  he  pray*d." 

Close  by  was  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  often  connected  with 
the  same  story.  Phaedra,  it  was  said,  had  first  become  enamoured  of 
Hippolytus,  when  he  came  from  Troezen  to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  oiKTio'iv  .  .  .  ytiTova  ftev  oi<rav  rov  ajri  i.e.  t6  ^Aa-Kkrjintlov. — Ibid. 
2o^K\(ovs€m<l>a»ovs*AaKkipri€iov,KalTov  '  See  Philostratus,  Vit.  Aix)llon.  Tyaii. 
irpoy  T^  BeoTpt^  Aiovvaiov, — sect.  29.  iii.  17,  p.  109. 

*  Koi  yap  T^vru^fi  tovtov  ff  ir6\i,s  TOTCyKoi  *  Eiirip.  Hippol.  43  sqq. 
flx^v  €t\  dtropBrjTov  to  tov  (rtorripos  it  pop  — 
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being  initiated ;  and  on  his  departure  erected  on  this  spot,  in  the  name 
of  Hippolytus,  the  temple,  which  had  a  prospect  towards  the  land  of  her 
beloTed : 

KfU  npiv  fiiv  cX^elv  rfjv^e  yrjv  Tpoifyviav, 
irirpav  vap*  avrrfv  HaKKd^os  KarSyftiov 
yrjf  Tfj<rb€  vaov  Kvirpidog  tyKoBiurarOj 
cpcAcr'  Upwr  tKjbr^pjow  •  *limoKvrif  d*  ftrt 
r^  \omhv  wvopal^tv  \Jbpv(r6(u  Btdv} 

**  Before  she  came  to  this  TroBzenian  shore, 
Phffidra,  enamoured  of  Hippolytus, 
Upon  the  rock  of  Pallas  raised  a  temple 
Which  viewed  his  foreign  land,  and  did  ordain  it 
Unto  the  Cyprian  goddess  consecrate 
For  ever,  in  the  name  of  him  she  loved.** 

The  temple  was  also  sometimes  called  the  Hippolyteinm.  Of  all 
the  Athenian  temples  of  which  there  are  no  remains,  the  site  of  none 
can  be  more  surely  fixed  than  this ;  for  only  from  a  small  tract  about 
midway  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeium  of  Begilla,  and  nearer  to 
the  former,  can  a  view  be  obtained  towards  Troezen,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  lines  just  quoted,  and  is  indicated  by  the  heights  of  Methone. 
Further  westward,  as  Leake  places  it,  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the 
Museinm  Hill.  Here  also  was  found  an  inscription  relating  to  Aphro- 
dite.^ Pausanias,  however,  adopts  quite  a  different  view  respecting  it, 
and  takes  it  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Theseus  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos 
when  he  united  the  Attic  demi.  This  is  a  more  probable  story  than 
that  a  temple  in  honour  of  Hippolytus  should  have  been  suffered  to 
exist  close  to  the*  monument  which  recorded  his  disgrace  and  destruction. 
Here  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  and  another 
of  Peitho,  or  Suadela,  her  usual  attendant;  not  the  ancient  ones, 
indeed,  for  those  had  disappeared,  but  a  great  deal  finer  ones,  and  the 
work  of  no  common  artist. 

In  connexion  with  the  story  of  PhsBdra  and  Hippolytus,  we  hear  also 
that  Theseus  set  up  statues  of  Hermes  -^^Ldvpurrrj^^  or  the  whisperer,  and 

*  Eurip.  Hippol.  29  sqq.    See  on  this      Att.  St.  i.  48 ;  C.  Wachsmuth,  Rh.  Mus. 
temple  Boeckh,  C.  Tnscr.  Gr.  i.  p.  470.  1868,  p.  26. 

*  See  Ross,  Theseium,  p.  39;  Curtius, 
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of  Eros  and  Aphrodite  under  the  same  appellation ;  because  it  is  said 
PhsBdra  had  whispered  calumnies  against  Hippolytus.  Leake  appears 
to  assume  *  that  these  statues  were  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  but  we 
know  not  on  what  grounds.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  them ;  and 
in  the  Ae^eif^'VrjropiKoX^  they  are  merely  said  to  have  been  "at  Athens." 
The  Hermes  Psithyristes  mentioned  by  Demosthenes '  must,  as  Leake 
himself  observes,  have  stood  in  a  diflFerent  part  of  the  city ;  yet  it  is  not 
likely  that  there  was  more  than  one  such  statue.  The  statues  of  Eros 
and  Aphrodite  to  which  the  same  epithet  (y^idvpos;)^  "  the  whispering," 
was  applied,*  no  doubt  formed  a  group  with  it.  The  origin  of  the  epithet 
was  evidently  lost  in  obscurity ;  for  in  the  Anecdota  it  is  said  that  the 
Hermes  got  the  name  because  the  passers-by  whispered  things  not  to  be 
spoken  aloud. 

The  only  other  temple  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Acropolis  before  arriving  at  the  PropylsBa  is  a  joint  one  of  Gmk, 
sumamed  KovpoTp6<f>o<:,  or  the  nourisher  of  children,  and  of  Deheteb 
Chlob  (XKoff,  i.e.  Verdure).  These  names  were  doubtless  connected 
with  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  since  Pausanias,  as  is  his  custom  on  such 
occasions,  declines  to  explain  them,  and  refers  to  the  priests.  Demeter 
and  Gasa  were  often  considered  identical,^  and  indeed  the  name  of 
Arjfit^Tijp  is  equivalent  to  Tij  firjrrfpy  or  mother  earth,  yij  being  called 
Ba  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Erichthonius  was  said  to  have  established  the 
worship  of  Gssa  Courotrophos  on  the  Acropolis,  where  he  erected  an 
altar  to  her  and  appointed  that  a  sacrifice  should  first  be  made  to  her 
when  other  sacrifices  were  performed.**  Women  alone  were  allowed  to 
sacrifice  to  her,  and  even  the  presence  of  men  was  forbidden.' 

The  temple  of  Demeter  Ghloe  at  the  Acropolis  is  also  indicated  in 
a  fragment  of  the  *  Marika '  of  Eupolis,  preserved  by  a  scholiast  on 
Sophocles :  ^ 

^  Vol.  i.  p.  142,  note  1.  ii.  7. 

2  Bekk.  Aa  Grsec.  p.  317.  •  Suidas,  in  Kovfxrrpoffios  Vrj. 

^  con.  Neaer.  p.  1358,  Reiske.  "^  See    life    of    Homer,    attributed    to 

*  Harpocr.  in  yltiBvpurr^g  'Ep/m^j ;  Bekk.  Herodotus. 

An.  Gr.  1.  c.  *  Ad  (Ed,  Col.  1600.    Arffifi-njp  XXofj  is 

*  Proclus  in  Tim.  ap.  Mcurs.  Ath.  Alt.      an  apposition,  like  'A^^w;  Ni'ici;,  &c. 
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aXX'  tvBv  n6kfc»s  eifu  •  Ovaai  yap  fic  bti 
Kfujov  XKofi  ArifjLrjTpi. 

"  I  will  to  th'  Acropolis,  for  I  must 
Offer  a  ram  unto  Demeter  Chloe." 

Where  7ro\t9  is  used  for  d^poTroX*?,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case.  But 
the  scholiast  himself  seems  here  to  have  confounded  this  temple  of 
Demeter  Chloe  with  another  of  Demeter  ei;;^Xoo9,  under  which  epithet  it 
is,  and  not  XX6?/,  that  Demeter  is  really  alluded  to  by  Sophocles ;  and 
the  opinion  of  Elmsley  and  Hermann  seems  a  probable  one,  that  he 
meant  a  sanctuary  near  Golonus.  Another  similar  name  of  Demeter  was 
*Iov\m,^  referring  to  the  yellow  colour  of  the  wheatsheaves. 

On  approaching  the  Propylasa  in  the  same  direction  as  Pausanias, 
two  niches  may  be  perceived  in  the  ancient  wall  under  the  temple  of 
Nike  Apteros.  They  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  pillar,  and  are 
between  7  ft.  and  8  ft.  high,  but  vary  in  depth  and  breadth ;  the  first, 
or  southern  one,  being  about  4  ft.  4  in.  deep,  and  5  ft.  6  in.  broad ;  the 
northern  one  rather  smaller  both  ways.^  These  have  been  taken  for 
the  sanctuaries  of  Demeter  Chloe  and  GsBa  Courotrophos.  From  their 
smallness  they  can  have  contained  no  statues,  and,  indeed,  Pausanias 
mentions  none ;  they  would  have  sufficed  only  for  altars ;  and  that  is  all 
Erichthonius  is  said  to  have  founded.  Myrrhine,  in  the  *  Lysistrata  ' 
of  Aristophanes  (v.  835),  spies  her  husband  Ginesias  coming  towards 
the  Acropolis,  where  she  and  the  other  women  are  assembled,  and  pass- 
ing the  sanctuary  of  Chloe.  M.  Beule  disputes  Leake's  view,  which  is 
also  held  by  Boss  and  others,  that  the  niches  in  question  were  the  sanc- 
tuaries mentioned  by  Pausanias.  He  argues  that  the  word  Upbv  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  objects  in  question,  and  thinks  that  Pausanias  must 
be  alluding  to  a  large  temple  of  Geea  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15), 
as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  Acropolis.  But  iepov  is  a  word  of  universal 
application  to  any  sanctuary  or  holy  place.     The  object  mentioned  by 

*  Athen.  xiv.  10.     It  should,  however,  fvx^6fj.    See  RangaW,  Ant.  Hellen.  t.  ii, 

be  mentioned  that  near  the  spot  indicated,  p.  1016,  No.  2370. 
under  the  temple  of  Victory,  a  marble  base         *  See  Beul6,  L'Acroix)le,  t.  i.  p.  207. 
was  found  with  an  inscription  to  Demeter 
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Thncydides  was  sacred  not  to  Q-aea  CourotrophoB  but  to  Gasa  Olympia  ; 
and,  as  we  have  already  said/  it  may  even  be  doubtful  whether  there 
was  any  temple  there  at  all.  That  the  scholiast  on  that  passage  of 
Thucydides  identifies  G-aea  with  Demeter  is  of  no  importance.  We  will 
only  further  remark  about  these  sanctuaries  that  they  must  have  been 
remade  by  Gimon,  as  they  are  within  his  wall ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  original  ones  were  destroyed  in  its  construction. 

Pausaniaa  now  prepares  to  enter  the  Acropolis;  but  before  we 
accompany  him  thither,  we  must  advert  to  two  objects  which  he 
has  omitted  to  notice  in  his  walk  along  the  south  side  of  the  Acropolis. 
These  are  the  so-called  portico  of  Eumenes  and  the  Odeium  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  called  after  his  wife  Begilla. 

The  arches  which  still  remain  of  the  portico,  running  from  the 
Dionyaiac  theatre  to  the  Odeium,  may  be  traced  in  the  frontispiece  to 
this  volume.  Those  nearest  the  Odeium  are  ruined.  The  portico  is 
attributed  to  Eumenes  11.,  son  of  Attains,  on  the  strength  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  Yitruvius :  ''  Post  scenam  portions  sunt  constituendaa .  . 
uti  sunt  portions  Pompeianss,  itemque  Athenis  portions  Eumenia, 
Patrisque  Liberi  fanum."*  But  it  may  be  observed  that  the  definition 
"  post  scenam  **  does  not  agree  very  well  with  the  position  of  these 
arches.  We  should  rather  expect,  on  the  authority  of  Vitruvius,  to  find 
the  portico  at  the  southern  front  of  the  theatre  than  at  its  side.  The 
remains  of  it,  too,  favour  an  opinion  advanced  by  M.  Breton,^  that  it 
must  at  all  events  have  been  rebuilt  at  the  time  when  the  Odeium  of 
Herodes  was  erected.  For  not  only  is  it  in  a  similar  style  of  architec- 
ture, but  the  materials  also  of  which  it  is  built  are  of  the  same  sort. 
M.  Pittakis,  in  his  'Antique  Ath^nes'  also  adverts  to  this  striking 
resemblance,  but  thinks  that  the  Odeium  was  an  imitation  of  the 
portico.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  portico  was  built  after  the 
Odeium,  or  at  the  same  time  with  it ;  since  Pausanias  omits  all  mention 
of  both,  Curtius  remarks,  in  the  Explanatory  Text  to  his  *  Seven  Maps 
of  Athens '  (p.  42),  that  no  certain  remains  of  the  portico  of  Eumenes 
have  yet  been  found. 

*  See  above,  p.  258.  *  lib.  v.  c.  W  '  Athones,  p.  285. 
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Pansanias  himself  accounts  for  his  silence  about  the  Odeinm.  He 
says  in  his  AchaTca  that  he  had  passed  it  over  in  his  Atthis,  because 
the  building  was  not  begun  before  he  had  finished  that  book.^  In  the 
same  place  he  calls  it  the  finest  Odeium  in  Greece,  and  says  that  it  was 
built  by  Herodes  in  memory  of  his  departed  wife,  Begilla,  whose  name 
it  commonly  bore.  Of  Herodes  and  his  works  at  Athens  we  have 
already  spoken.^  Philostratus,  in  his  life  of  Herodes,^  says  that  his 
Odeium  at  Athens  was  much  superior  to  the  roofed  theatre  which  he 
built  at  Corinth.  It  was  principally  the  roof,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
which  distinguished  an  Odeium  from  a  theatre.  The  roof  of  that  of 
Herodes  was  of  cedar,  beautifully  carved. 

From  the  time  of  Spon  and  Wheler  down  to  that  of  Chandler,  the 
Odehtm  07  Beoilla  was  thought  to  be  the  Dionysiac  theatre.  Even 
Stuart  and  Bevett  adopted  this  error.  The  opinions  of  earlier  topo- 
graphers were  still  more  absurd.  The  Anonymous  who  visited  it  in 
1460  called  it  the  palace  of  Leonidas  and  Miltiades,  and  the  school  of 
Aristotle.  Theodore  Zygomalas,  in  a  letter  to  Crusius  in  1575  also 
calls  it  the  school  of  Aristotle  and  Miltiades ;  Babin  in  1665  took  it  for 
the  Areiopagus.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  had  been  converted  into  a 
fortress;*  and  when  excavated  in  1857,  under  the  superintendence  of 
M.  Pittakis,  was  found  covered  with  rubbish  to  a  great  depth.  This 
debris,  among  which  was  a  mass  of  shells  whose  presence  it  is  difficult  to 
account  for,  showed,  by  the  coins  found  in  it,  five  different  strata,  from  the 
Byzantine  times  down  to  the  Turkish.  It  contained  a  great  many  other 
remains,  such  as  vases,  and  other  earthenware,  sculptures,  rings,  &c.  ;* 
also  pieces  of  calcined  cedar,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  roof.  A 
bomb  still  full  of  powder  was  also  discovered,  probably  one  of  those 
discharged  by  Morosini  and  Eonigsmark.  The  scene  must  have  ex- 
tended upwards  of  seventy  feet  to  the  south  of  what  is  still  seen,  as 
indicated  by  several  large  stones,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the 
foundations  of  the  facade. 

*  See  lib.  vii.  20,  3.  *  See  M.  Christopulos*  Report  to  the 

*  See  above,  p.  178.  King,  ap.  Breton,  Athenes,  p.  289.   In  1825 
'  cap.  5.  General  Fabvier  got   into  the  Acropolis 

*  Zosiraus,  i.  29  ;  Zonaras,  xii.  23.  through  one  of  the  arches  of  this  Odeium. 
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The  Odeium  of  Begilla  lies  under  the  south-west  angle  of  the 
Acropolis ;  and  as  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  the  opposite  extremity, 
the  fcoTXoPj  or  audience  part,  leant  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  rock. 
It  was  separated  into  two  hemicycles  by  a  diazoma,  or  belt,  about 
7  ft.  6  in.  broad.  The  lower  hemicycle  was  divided  by  six  staircases 
into  five  xep/ciBei  or  cunei.  The  upper  hemicycle,  being  of  course  much 
larger,  had  eleven  staircases,  and  consequently  double  the  number  of 
cunei,  or  ten.  The  number  of  rows  of  seats  in  the  first  hemicycle  was 
eighteen;  those  in  the  second  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  but 
there  do  not  seem  to  have  been  more  than  half  that  number.  The  first 
rank  of  seats  round  the  orchestra  was,  as  in  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  the 
place  of  honour.  Behind  it  was  a  passage  about  2  feet  wide  and  a  step 
about  16  inches  broad  and  8  high,  for  the  feet  of  the  next  row  of 
spectators.  A  gallery  ran  round  the  top  of  the  building,  enclosed  by  a 
thick  semicircular  wall,  on  which,  no  doubt,  the  roof  of  cedar-wood 
rested.  The  greatest  diameter  within  the  walls  is  only  240  feet,  and 
Leake  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  contained  more  than 
6000  spectators.^  M.  Pittakis,  however,  reckons  the  number  at  10,000.^ 
It  does  not  belong  to  our  plan  to  enter  any  further  into  the  architec- 
tural details  of  a  monument  which,  after  all,  is  not  very  interesting  for 
Athenian  art  and  literature ;  and  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  observ- 
ing that  it  is  in  the  Soman  style  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  that 
its  principal  feature  is  the  arch. 

*  vol.  i.  p.  189.     M.  Le  Roy  made  it  247  French  feet.      *  L'ancienne  Athenes. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Sanctity  of  the  Acroiwlis — Recent  excavations — Beul^'s  Gate — Pyrrhic  dance — Pedestal 
of  Agrippa — False  inscriptions — The  Propylasa — ^Temple  of  Nike  Athena — Hermes 
Propyla3us  and  the  Graces — Artemis  Epipyrgidia — Other  statues — Athena  Hygieia 
— ^Various  objects — Artemis  Brauronia — Trojan  horse — Statues — Athena  Ergane — 
Atiff  tfr^c^os — Zeus  Soter  and  Athena  Soteira — Plutus — ^The  Parthenon — Pediments 
— Interior — ^Vicissitudes  of  the  Temple — Statue  of  Athena — Other  objects  in  Par- 
thenon— Statues  outside — Erechtheium — ^Pandroseium — Athena  Polias — Original 
image — Lamp— Anathem'ata,  &c. — Olive  tree — Errephoroi — Snake — Cecropeium — 
Canephoroi — Vicissitudes  of  the  Erechtheium — Frieze — ^Lysimache — Sphjeristra — 
Athena  Promachos — Bronze  Quadriga,  &c. 

Wr  have  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  have  seen  that 
even  its  sides  contained  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  venerable  of  the 
Attic  sanctuaries;  as  the  temple  of  Aglaurus,  the  Eleusinium,  the 
temples  of  Dionysus,  of  Themis,  of  Asclepius,  and  others.  How  great, 
then,  the  veneration  with  which  the  sacred  enclosure  itself  must  have 
been  regarded  !  That  small  isolated  rock,  whose  plateau  is  about  1000 
feet  in  length,  and  450  in  its  greatest  breadth,  had  not  only  been  the 
cradle  of  Athens,  the  ancient  Gecropian  city,  but  had  also  obtained  so 
sacred  a  character  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  vast  temple,  or  temenos. 
In  the  eyes  of  its  most  fervent  admirers  it  appeared  to  be  the  very 
centre  of  the  world.  Thus,  Aristeides^  fancifully  compares  it  to  the 
innermost  circle  of  a  shield,  surrounded  by  four  others  ;  the  world  being 
the  outermost,  of  which  Greece  was  the  centre,  Attica  the  centre  of 
Greece,  Athens  the  centre  of  Attica,  and  the  Acropolis  the  centre  of 
Athens.  By  a  similar  metaphor,  Pindar,  as  usually  interpreted,  calls  it 
the  navel  of  the  city;  for  it  was  almost  the  only  Greek  city  whose 
Acropolis  lay  in  the  centre  of  it  :^ 

1  Or.  Panuth.  t.  i,  p.  99  (Jcbb).  -  Leake,  vol.  i.  \\  30.-I,  notf. 
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*I3€t'  iv  xop^v  *OXvfAircoi, 

€iri  re  kXvtov  n-c^tfrerc  Xapiv,  $€oi, 

irokvfiarov  olr  &aT€Os  ofKJxiKov  Ovotma 

iv  roif  Up€Lit  'AOrivats 

olxv€iT€f  vapdcudak6v  r'  cvicXca  ayopav} 

When  Pindar  here  calls  the  Acropolis  "  much  trodden  *'  or  "  frequented," 
he  must  either  mean  much  visited  by  the  gods,  or  by  mortals  for  pur- 
poses of  devotion ;  for,  with  regard  to  profane  uses,  we  find  the  exactly 
contrary  epithet  of  afiaTo<;^  "untrodden,"  or  "not  to  be  trodden," 
applied  to  it.    Thus  Aristophanes : 

(flatravioriov)  ifji*  o  t*  t(  /xcyoXoirrrpoy  afiarov  aKpoiroKiv 
(fcareXa/3oy)  i€p6v  rifitvos. — ^Lysistr.  482. 

"  We  must  examine  wherefore  they  have  seized 
This  sanctuary,  this  huge,  untrodden  rock, 
Th*  acroiwlis." 

Here  the  name  of  refievo^;  is  applied  to  the  whole  rock.  In  the  same 
play,  one  of  the  women  assembled  on  the  Acropolis  pretends  to  be  taken 
in  labour,  as  a  pretext  for  leaving  it,  and  exclaims : 

^  irorvC  ElKdOvi^y  iniax^s  tov  tokov 

fos  hv  CIS  Q<nov  fjLo\S>  'yw  x^p^ov. — v.  742. 

"  0  honoured  Eilythuia,  check  the  b'rth 
Until  I  reach  some  proper  place  profane." 

The  place  was  too  sacred  {Upov)  for  a  profane  (oaiov)  act.^    In  the  same 

*  "  Look  at  our  chorus,  0  Olympic  gods,  calls  the  first  word  a  verb  (Op.  ib.  42). 

and  send  also  the  far-famed  Grace,  ye  who  eV  Dor.  for  cV  or  els.     For  oIxv€it(  conf. 

frequent  in  holy  Athens  the  much-trod  Soph.  Electr.  1G5,  dpvfi<f>€VTos  alip  olxvS>  •' 

navel  of  the  city,  redolent  of  sacrifice,  and  where  the  scholiast :  olxva  •  dvaarpiifHtfiat, 

the  glorious  Agora,  abounding  with  works  vepupxofiai  (t.  ii.  p.  249,  ei  Oxon.  1852). 
of  art."— Fragm.  Dithyr.  iii.  ap.  Heyne,  ^  g^  ^j^q  scholiast   here :  dvrl  tov  tit 

t.  iii.  p.  67.     d«vT'  for  tier'  is  the  reading  /Se'/SiyXovicol  firf  iepov, a)OC o<nov  elsTOKtTov. 

of  Hudson  (Dion.  Hal.  Op.  t.  ii.  p.  41  \  of  For  oo-ior,  often  misunderstood,  see  Taylor 

Heyne,  and  of  Boeckh.     It  is  said,  how-  ad  ^Eschin.  c.  Timarch.  p.  48  sq.,  Reiske ; 

ever,  that  all  or  most  codd,  have  Ider,  Bekk.  An.  Gnec.  p.  288  ;  Tim^ei  Lex.  Plat, 

which  is  adoi»ted  by  Bergk  (Poet.  Lyr.  Gr.  in  voc. 
1>.  226),  and  it  iv  urged  that  Dionysiuj* 
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manner  Demosthenes  calls  the  whole  Acropolis  "  sacred ;"  ^  and  Pausanias 
characterises  all  the  objects  upon  it  as  oflferings  {avadrjfLara).^  Arist- 
eides,  in  the  oration  before  cited,  gires  the  same  appellation  to  the 
Acropolis  itself;  or  rather,  he  adds,  correcting  himself,  not  an  anathema, 
but  a  divine  image.^  Hence  probably  the  opinion  of  Petersen  (Zwolf- 
gottersystem,  p.  39)  is  preferable,  that  Pindar,  in  the  fragment  just 
quoted,  by  d/M<f>a\o^  does  not  mean  the  Acropolis,  but  the  altar  of  the 
Twelve  Gods  near  it,  from  which  all  Attic  distances  were  measured. 
For  the  poet  summons  the  Olympic  gods  as  if  to  the  spot  consecrated 
to  them ;  and  the  epithets  dvoevra  and  iroXu/Sarov  are  more  appropriate 
to  an  altar  than  the  Acropolis. 

From  the  sacred  character  of  the  Acropolis  Leake's  opinion,*  that 

there  were  no  houses  upon  it,  seems  preferable  to  that  of  Chandler. 

And  this  view  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who 

says*  that  the  Acropolis,  the  Eleusinium,  and  one  or  two  other  places, 

were  the  only  ones  which  the  rural  population  were  not  permitted  to 

inhabit  when  they  took  refuge  at  Athens  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 

Peloponnesian  war;   though  they  appear  to  have  been  admitted  into 

most  of  the  temples,  and  even  into  the  Pelasgicum,  though  forbidden 

by  an  oracle.    This  sacred  character,  however,  should  be  restricted  to 

the  later  times  of  Athens ;  for,  when  the  Acropolis  formed  the  whole 

city,  it  must  of  course  have  been  inhabited.    May  it  not  have  assumed 

the  character  of  a  temenos  after  the  Persian  wars  ?   In  the  *  Knights '  of 

Aristophanes  the  Propylasa  are  opened,  and  Demos  is  displayed  dwelling 

in  the  ancient  violet-crowned  Athens  (ei/  raunv  lo(rr€(f>dvotf;  oIkcI  Tal<; 

aprxaiaiaiv  *A07]vais;)  in  the  same  costume  as  when  he  feasted  with  Aris- 

teides  and  Miltiades.^    From  this  passage  we  see  that  the  gates  of  the 

Acropolis  were  kept  shut ;  and,  indeed,  there  were  proper  officers  called 

thyrori  (Ovpaypot)  whose  office  it  was  to  open  and  close  them.     Thus, 

when  Proclus  first  visited  the  Acropolis,  he  found  the  thyroros  in  the 

^  oXi^f  oifaTjs  Upag  ttjs  aKpoiroKetos  rav-  *  vol.  i.  p.  308. 

Tri<ri — De  fals.  legat.  p.  428,  Reiske.  *  lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

'  lib.  V.  21,  1.  ^  Eq.  1321  sqq.    May  not  a  statue  of 

'  &ar  €ivai  ircurav  avr  dvaOrniaros,  /loX-      Demos  have  been  set  up  in  the  Acroiwlis 

\ou  8e  dvT  ayakfJMTos, — t.  i.  p.  149,  Jcbb.        about  this  time  ? 
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act  of  closing  them.^  The  care  bestowed  upon  the  adornment  of  the 
Acropolis  after  the  Persian  wars  had  not  only  conyerted  it  into  a  holy 
precinct  but  also  into  a  sort  of  national  museum.  There  was  so  much 
to  be  seen  there  that,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  Heliodorus  had 
devoted  fifteen  books  to  the  description  of  it,^  whilst  Polemo  wrote  four 
books  on  the  anathemata  it  contained.^  An  inventory  of  these  was 
made  out  in  the  archonship  of  Alcibiades.*  Probably,  however,  as  the 
commentator  on  this  passage  remarks,  this  was  done  in  every  archon- 
ship ;  and  the  list  of  Alcibiades  is  only  more  particularly  adverted  to 
because  it  contained  the  brazen  weights.  In  short,  so  much  was  there 
to  be  seen,  that  Strabo  fears  to  enter  into  any  description,  lest  he  should 
be  led  away  from  his  proper  subject,  and  we  learn  from  Horace  that 
some  poets  had  devoted  their  whole  labours  to  the  celebration  of  its 
treasures.*^ 

For  many  a  century,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine,  the  Frank 
and  the  Turk,  this  glorious  spot,  the  cradle  of  European  art  and  litera- 
ture, had  been  a  prey  to  the  accidents  of  war,  the  ruthless  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  and  the  slower  but  no  less  certain  ravages  of  neglect  and  decay. 
At  length  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence  has  arrested,  for  a 
while  at  least,  the  progress  of  these  calamities,  and  even  in  some  degree 
repaired  the  mischief  that  had  been  done.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1833, 
the  Turks  evacuated  the  Acropolis,  and  a  few  months  afterwards  an 
excavation  was  begun  by  private  subscription  on  a  small  scale  under 
the  superintendence  of  M.  Pittakis,  who  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery 
of  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  of  several  inscriptions.*  In 
the  following  year,  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Bavarian  govern- 
ment ;  a  credit  of  72,000  drachms  (about  £2000)  was  opened  to  restore 
the  Parthenon,  so  far  as  might  be  practicable,  under  the  direction  of 

*  Marin.  Vit.  Procl.  c.  10.  •  The  following  sketch  of  the  excava- 

*  Athenseus,  vi.  16  (Schweigh.).  tions  is  taken  from  the  Introduction  t<> 
°  Strabo,  lib.  ix.  p.  396.  M.   Kangab^'s  *  Antiqiiites  Helldniques/ 

*  Pollux,  X.  8. 126.  and  from  the  accounts  published  by  Pro- 

*  "  Sunt  quibus  unum  opus  est  intacta;  fessor  Eoss,  at  various  times,  in  the  Kunst- 

Palladis  arcem  blatt,  and  collected  in  his  Archaologische 

CiirniincixTiietuocclcbrarc." — Ud.  i.  7,5.      Aufsatze,  1"'  Sammlg.  S.  72-142. 
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Geheimrath  Von  Klenze.  In  1835  the  superintendence  of  the  work 
was  intrusted  to  Professor  Ludwig  Boss,  with  the  architects  Schaubert 
and  Hansen  as  coadjutors.  Their  first  care  was  to  break  up  the  modern 
fortifications  on  the  west  side  of  the  Acropolis;  and  about  the  same 
time  an  excavation  was  begun  around  the  Parthenon.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  it  was  considered  necessary,  we  suppose  for  economical 
reasons,  to  shoot  the  rubbish  thus  turned  up  over  the  side  of  the  Acro- 
polis. It  may  be  true,  as  Professor  Boss  alleges,  that  no  actually 
existing  monument  was  overwhelmed  by  this  process ;  nevertheless,  it 
may  have  obliterated  the  sites  of  some,  such  as  the  temples  of  Asclepius 
or  Themis;  and  it  has  at  all  events  destroyed  the  original  contour 
of  the  rock.  During  these  operations,  the  greater  part  of  the  plateau  of 
the  Acropolis  was  excavated  as  deep  as,  and  even  below,  the  ancient 
level,  and  the  surface  of  the  primitive  rock  laid  bare.  In  these  researches 
many  interesting  objects  were  discovered,  such  as  fragments  of  statues 
and  sculptures,  pieces  of  coloured  terra-cotta,  belonging  to  the  frieze  or 
other  parts  of  the  old  Hecatompedon,  or  some  other  building;  and, 
especially,  before  the  east  side  of  the  Parthenon,  unfinished  drums  of 
columns  as  large  as  those  still  existing  at  that  temple,  which  appear  to 
have  been  rejected  by  the  architects  on  account  of  their  imperfections. 
On  the  south- west  side  of  the  building  the  substruction  was  found  to  bo 
no  less  than  5*50  metres,  or  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  English 
feet,  high.  On  the  opposite  side  the  primitive  rock  rises  to  a  much 
greater  height,  and  the  substruction  is  comparatively  low.  Before  the 
west  front  of  the  Parthenon,  at  a  depth  of  five  or  six  feet,  the  ground 
was  filled  with  the  foundations  of  modern  houses.  It  may  be  seen  from 
Stuart's  view^  of  the  eastern  faqade  that  there  were  also  houses  on  that 
side,  and  indeed  apparently  all  round  the  temple. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  in  the  course  of  these 
excavations  was  that  of  almost  all  the  parts  of  the  little  temple  of 
Nike  Athena,  commonly  called  Victory  without  wings,  by  which  the 
German  architects  were  enabled  to  reconstruct  it.  But  of  this  we 
shall  speak  further  on.  In  1836  Professor  Boss  was  succeeded  as 
*  The  Antiquities  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.  pi.  i. 
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superintendent  by  M.  Pittakis,  who  discovered  the  Propylaea,  then 

entirely  masked  by  walls  and  batteries.     He  excavated  the  Pinacotheca, 

and  discovered  the  steps  of  the  Propylaea,  as  broad  as  that  building 

itself.     The  walls  and  columns  of  the  Erechtheium  were  now  repaired ; 

many  antiquities  were  discovered  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  and  many 

tombs  were  opened  in  the  Peiraeeus.    After  the  exhaustion  of  the  sum 

assigned  by  the  government,  an  Archaeological  Society  was  instituted, 

under  whose  auspices  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  was  excavated,  at  that 

time  buried  up  to  the  middle  in  rubbish.     This  society  also  repaired 

the  so-called  Theseium  and  parts  of  the  Parthenon,  and  attempted 

the  excavation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  which  however,  as  we  have 

said,  it  abandoned  in  despair.    Nor  did  it  confine  its  eflforts  to  Athens, 

but  among  other  things  uncovered  the  lions  at  Mycenae. 

One  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  at  the  Acropolis  was  however 

reserved  for  a  Frenchman.    In  1852  M.  Beul6,  a  member  of  the  French 

school  of  ArchaBology  and  Philology  at  Athens,  suspecting  that  there 

was  an  entrance  at  a  lower  level,  undertook  the  search  for  it,  being 

supplied  by  his  government  with  the  necessary  funds.*    At  a  depth  of 

16  metres,  or  about  17^  yards,  below  the  Propylaea,  and  36  metres,  or 

about  39  yards  1  foot,  in  advance  of  them,  he  found  another  facade 

parallel  with  the  grand  one  above,  and  rather  broader.     It  consisted  of 

a  marble  wall  of  Doric  architecture,  having  in  the  middle  of  it  a  gate 

exactly  in  the  axis  of  the  central  gate  of  the  Propyleea.     On  each  side 

were  two  square  towers  to  protect  it,  projecting  5*20  metres,  or  more 

than  6  yards,  beyond  the  line  of  the  wall.     The  length  of  the  wall 

between  the  towers  is  7*20  metres,  or  nearly  8  yards;  its  height 

6*74  metres,  or  about  7  yards  1  foot.    The  gateway  is  3*87  metres,  or 

about  13  feet  high ;  1*89  metres,  or  upwards  of  6  feet,  broad  at  the  base ; 

and,  being  of  the  Doric  order,  narrows  towards  the  top  to  1"63  metres, 

or  about  5  feet.     The  wall  is  composed  of  marbles  taken  from  various 

monuments.     The  entablature  appears  to  have  belonged  to  some  Doric 

edifice,  and  is  built  in  like  that  in  the  wall  of  Themistocles  on  the  north 

^  The  following  account  of  his  labours  is  taken  from  his  L'Acropole  d'Ath^nes,  t.  i. 
]).  09  sqq. 
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side  of  the  Acropolis.  The  marble  cornice  does  not  correspond  with  it, 
and  has  been  taken  from  a  differ-ent  edifice.  The  metopes  are  of  white 
marble,  without  any  traces  either  of  sculpture  or  painting.  The  wall 
shows  marks  of  having  been  struck  with  cannon  balls,  so  that  it  must 
have  served  after  the  invention  of  fire-arms.  The  antique  frieze  might 
have  belonged  to  a  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians ;  while  the  archi- 
trave is  more  modern,  and  has  an  inscription  in  well  cut  letters 
recording  a  choragic  victory  of  boys  in  the  archonship  of  NesBchmus, 
consequently  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Thrasyllus,  or  b.o.  316.^ 

M.  Beule  is  of  opinion  that  the  towers  may  be  coeval  with  the 
Propylfiea,  and  the  work  of  Mnesicles ;  but  he  thinks  that  their  foun- 
dations have  been  restored  at  a  later  period,  and  perhaps  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian.  This,  he  says,^  would  not  be  the  only  example  of  foun- 
dations being  younger  than  the  superstructure  which  they  supported, 
and  adduces  several  instances  of  buildings  thus  underpinned.  After 
passing  the  gate  there  are  seven  rude  steps  of  a  late  construction 
leading  to  the  ancient  level  of  the  entrance,  whence  the  PropylsBa  may 
be  seen  in  all  their  magnificence.  At  this  point  begins  a  staircase  of 
70  ft.  in  breadth,  and  consequently  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  front 
of  the  PropylaBa.  The  base  of  it  is  45  ft.  lower  than  the  base  of  the 
Propylflea,  and  in  ascending  length  it  exceeds  100  ft.  The  side  walls  were 
lined  with  white  marble.  Towards  the  top  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  breaks 
in  upon  it.  In  later  ages  this  part  had  been  turned  into  a  cemetery, 
and  in  it  were  discovered  heaps  of  bones.  We  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  M.  Beul6  that  this  is  the  staircase  represented  on  a  coin  in  the 
British  Museum.^  He  admits  that  there  was  an  ascent  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the  cave  of  Pan,  with  an  entrance  under  the 

'  M.  Beule  (p.  103)  seems  to  regard  this  2iicvav]{ios)  riij\fi  ^a-fui  'EXtt^vcdp  TifwBtov. 

as  the  sole  choragic  monument  besides  Nc(ai);(/iori(px^. — Bangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii. 

those  of  Lysicrates  and  Thrasyllus ;  but  p.  704. 

there  are  at  all  events  several  other  inscrip-  ^  vol.  i.  p.  112. 

tions  belonging  to  such  monuments.    See  '  See  cut  in  next  chapter  (Grotto  of 

Eangab^,  and  other  collections.    The  in-  Pan).     The  coin  is  thought  to  commemo- 

scription  in  question  nms  as  follows :  rate  the  restoration  of  some  of  the  objects 

....  riTov   [Ev7rrr]aiu>v  avi6r}Kt  viKrjaas  displayed,  and  to  be  later  than  the  time 

XOprfyS>v  Kf Kponidi  7raiB<av  .  .  .  [a  •  adoiv  of  Hadrian. 
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Pinacotheca ;  and  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  staircase  represented  on 
the  coin.  M.  Beule  allows  that,  if  it  was  intended  to  represent  his 
newly-discovered  staircase,  the  perspective  would  be  false ;  and  as  there 
was  another  flight,  which  it  truly  represented,  we  can  hardly  accept 
his  excuse  for  the  die-sinker,  that  the  necessity  of  so  small  a  space 
compelled  him  to  violate  the  laws  of  perspective. 

M.  Beule's  discovery  is  no  doubt  a  most  valuable  and  interesting 
one ;  but  we  can  hardly  agree  with  him  that  any  part  of  this  work 
belonged  to  the  design  of  Mnesicles.     Had  this  exterior  fortification 
existed  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the  amusing  scene  between  Cine- 
sias  and  his  wife,  which  he  has  pictured  in  his  '  Ecclesiazusas,'  and  to 
which  we  shall  advert  when  we  come  to  speak  of  Pan's  grotto,  wonld, 
as  M.  Bangabe  has  pointed  out,  have  been  impossible.^     It  is  evident 
that  the  PropylflBa  then  formed  the  first  and  only  entrance  to  the  Acro- 
polis ;  and,  indeed,  the  plan  and  construction  of  them  shows  that  such 
was  their  destination.     Nor,  when  the  walls  of  the  city  were  perfect, 
as  they  must  have  been  when  the  Propylaea  were  built,  would  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis   have   required   any  stronger  fortification. 
M.  Bangab6  infers,^  from  an  inscription   in   the  Acropolis,  that  the 
staircase  was  added  by  Augustus  and  Agrippa,  in  the  archonship  of 
Bhoematalces ;   and   that  the  statue   of  Agrippa  on  the  pedestal  was 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  work.     But  even  so,  it  seems  sur- 
prising that  Pausanias  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  this  staircase. 
It  is  evident  that  he  entered  the  Acropolis  at  once  and  immediately  by 
the  PropylsBa.    With  regard  to  the  inscription,  M.  Beul6  is  of  opinion^ 
that  two  different  ones  have  been  confounded,  viz.  one  relating  to  the 
staircase,  and  the  other  to  the  archonship  of  Bhoematalces,  which,  how- 
ever, is  a  Thracian  name ;  while  Boss  gives  to  the  word  avd^aai^  in  the 
former  a  difierent  sense  from  staircase.*     On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  must  have  been  as  late  as  the  time  of  Valerian  at  least. 

'  Nuove  mem.  dell'  Instituto,  1865,  p.  *  The  inscriptions  are  published  by  Ross, 

362.  Demen  von  Attika,  p.  35,  and  by  the 

*  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  p.  70.  Archoological  Society  of  Athens,  Inscrip- 

3  L'Acropole,  i.  129.  tions,  1852,  part  ii. 
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Bursian  is  of  opinion  that  the  gate  and  towers  may  have  been  of  the 
time  of  Justinian  (Geogr.  v.  Griechenland,  i.  p.  306). 

It  wonld  have  been  as  well  if  M.  Beule  had  not  thought  fit  to  record 
his  achieyement,  and  that  of  France,  however  valuable,  by  a  somewhat 
vainglorious  inscription  inserted  at  the  side  of  the  new  entrance.^  The 
Germans  have  done  more  than  the  French  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  their  doings  will  not  be  the  less  remembered  because 
they  have  not  inscribed  their  names  among  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 
However,  in  spite  of  this  little  outburst  of  national  and  personal 
vanity,  M.  Beule's  book  on  the  Acropolis  is  remarkable  not  only  for 
ingenuity  and  good  taste,  but  also  for  sobriety  of  judgment,  although 
he  has  not  gone  into  the  subject  in  the  exhaustive,  and  occasionally 
somewhat  tedious,  manner  of  the  Germans. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  we  may  mention  that,  in  the  course  of 
these  excavations  M.  Beule  found  in  the  bastion  which  masked  the 
PropylflBa  on  the  west  a  bas-relief  commemorating,  as  appears  from  the 
inscription,^  some  victory  in  a  Pyrrhic  dance,  in  which  are  repre- 
sented eight  children  engaged  in  one.  M.  Bangabe  thinks,  from  the 
characters  of  the  inscription,  that  it  belonged  to  the  period  between 
the  120th  and  130th  Olympiad  (b.c.  300—360).  The  children  are 
naked,  except  that  they  have  a  helmet  and  a  buckler  fastened  with  a 
strap  to  the  left  arm,  which  is  extended.  The  dance  is  represented  by 
ancient  writers  as  an  armed  one.^  There  was  a  very  similar  bas-reUef  in 
the  Miiseo  Pio  Clementine,  where  the  children,  though  in  a  somewhat 
different  position,  have  on  only  a  helmet  and  buckler.*  From  an 
inscription  found  near  the  Parthenon  in  1839,  it  appears  that  children 
and  youths,  as  well  as  men,  gained  an  ox  for  a  victory  in  the  Pyrrhic 
dances.*    At  Sparta  •  the  children  began  to  be  instructed  in  them  at  the 

*  *H  ToXXia  rtiv  wvkriv  t^s  <ijcpo9rdXtQ>9,  at  the  end  of  M.  Beul^s  second  volume. 

ra  T€ixrj,  rovs  nvpyovt  Koi  rrfv  dva^aa-iv  '  Strabo,  X.  467 ;  Lucian,  De  Salt.  20. 

Kexota-jMiva  e£cxaXvifrcv.     BcvXc  (vp€v,  *  Visconti,  Mus.  Pio  Clem.  t.  iv.  9. 

'  IIi;ppt]x*cJTatff  piKfia-aai^ivyArapPos, —  *  Rangab^,  ibid.  p.  668,  Inscr.  No.  960. 

Rangabd,  An.  H.  t.  ii.  p.  705.     A  cut  of  *  A  then.  xiv.  29. 
the  bas-relief  will  be  found  there,  and  also 
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age  of  five.  A  draped  figure  on  the  left  of  the  relief  appears  to  be 
their  teacher,  but  it  is  difi&cult  to  make  out  whether  it  is  a  man  or 
woman.  These  two  reliefs  are,  we  believe,  the  only  existing  repre- 
sentations of  the  dance. 

Pausanias  does  not  notice  the  pedestal  of  Aobippa  standing  before 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propyl»a,  to  which  we  have  just  adverted. 
It  must,  of  course,  have  been  there  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  and  from 
its  size  it  could  not  have  escaped  his  observation;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  inquire  after  the  reasons  for  his  silence.  He  passes  over 
many  still  more  remarkable  objects,  either  because  he  did  not  think 
them  of  much  value  as  works  of  art,  or  because  he  had  nothing  new  or 
interesting  to  say  about  them.  This  huge  pedestal  of  27  ft.  in  height 
and  12  ft.  square  does  not  stand  exactly  on  the  square  with  the  front 
of  the  Propylaea,  but  faces  a  little  to  the  north;  and,  as  M.  Beule 
observes,  is  not  in  very  good  keeping  with  the  building  before  which  it 
stands.  We  do  not  think  that  Pausanias  makes  any  allusion  to  it  when 
he  speaks  of  two  equestrian  statues  at  the  entrance  to  the  Propylaea. 
We  agree  with  Eoss^  that  he  alludes  to  two  distinct  statues  on  each 
side  of  that  building.  They  could  hardly  have  stood,  as  some  have 
thought,  on  Agrippa's  pedestal,  the  inscription  on  which  excludes  such 
an  idea.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  says  Pausanias  (c.  22,  4),  "  whether  these 
statues  are  the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or  were  merely  placed  there  for 
ornament."  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Leake  says,^  that  they  did 
represent  Gryllus  and  Diodorus ;  and,  according  to  an  Athenian,  and 
indeed  Grecian,  practice,  had  been  converted  into  two  Eomans ;  where- 
fore Pausanias  aflfected  to  ignore  them,  or  ventured  merely  to  give  a 
hint  of  what  they  really  were.  M.  Beule  thinks  it  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  Greek  statues  were  made  to  represent  Bomans,  and  that  from  many 
of  the  pedestals  whose  inscriptions  have  been  altered  the  statues  had 
been  carried  oflf,  and  the  pedestals  afterwards  used  for  new  statues. 
In  some  cases  this  may  perhaps  be  true ;  but  the  evidence  respecting 
the  conversion  of  the  statues  themselves  is  too  strong  to  be  lightly 

'  Nike  Apteros,  p.  7.    The  iwdestal  is  in-      viov,  rph  vnarov  rhv  iavrov  (vtpyirrip. 
scribed :  6  brnioi  MripKoy  ^Kyplwirav  AevKiov  *  vol.  i.  p.  329. 
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rejected.  We  know  from  Plutarch^  that  colossal  statues  of  Attalus 
and  Eumenes  had  been  inscribed  to  M.  Antony.  The  author  of  the 
lives  of  the  Ten  Orators  mentions  that  the  inscription  on  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue  of  the  mother  of  Isocrates  had  been  altered.^  Dion 
Ghrysostom  denounces  the  practice  in  his  Bhodiac  oration,^  and  the 
custom  has  also  been  branded  by  Cicero.*  A  statue  of  Orestes  at 
MyceneB  had  been  converted  into  one  of  Augustus  Caesar.*  A  marble 
found  near  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  had  an  inscription  to  the  Boman 
proconsul  Cn.  Acerronius  Proclus,  below  which,  in  more  ancient  cha- 
racters, the  words  Upa^treXTj^  iiroUi,  proved  its  misappropriation.®  It 
was  probably  from  disgust  at  this  practice  that  Pausanias  affected  to 
ignore  the  new  owners  of  the  statues  of  Poseidon  near  the  Peiraic  Gate, 
and  of  Miltiades  and  Themistocles  at  the  Prytaneium. 

Pausanias  observes  (c.  22,  4)  that  in  his  time  nothing  surpassed  the 
Pbopyljea  of  the  Acropolis,  whether  for  the  size  of  the  stones  or  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship.  They  were  the  greatest  achievement  of 
Pericles  and  his  architects,  and  attracted  more  admiration  even  than 
.  the  Parthenon.  The  works  of  the  ancients  abound  with  allusions  to 
them.  The  comic  poet,  Phoenicides,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by 
Athenseus,^  mentions  among  the  four  most  celebrated  things  at  Athens, 
the  myrtles,  the  honey,,  the  Propylaea,  and  the  figs.  Epaminondas 
wished  to  carry  the  Propylaea  to  Thebes,  and  place  them  before  the 
Cadmeia,  its  Acropolis.^  Cicero  enumerates  them  amongst  the  most 
glorious  buildings  of  Athens.'  The  idea  of  the  Propylaea  seems  to  be 
of  Egyptian  origin.  Amasis  had  erected  at  Sais  some  admirable  pro- 
pylaea in  honour  of  Athena ;  and  Herodotus  ^°  admired  in  them  the  size 

*  M.  Ant.  c.  60.  he  is  talking  about  erecting  some  monu- 

*  Plutarch,  t.  ix.  p.  339,  Eeiske.  nient  of  himself  at  Athens. 

*  flra  T^r  yJiv  nporepov  oCaijs  i'irtypa<f>rjs  '  Pausan.  ii.  17,  3. 
dvaipfOfioTji,  (Tfpov   ^    6v6paTos  eyxapa-  *  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  note. 
xOtvTost  irtpas  e^ci  t6  ttjs  ritirjs,  Koi  \oiir6u  ^  xiv.  67,  Meineke,  p.  1140. 
T€Tev)(f  T?^  €Ik6vos  6  h6^as  vfuv  a^iot,  <c.t.X.  '  '  iEschin,  Hapanp,  p.  277,  Reiske. 
—p.  312,  Mor.  (i.  346,  Teubner).                         »  De  Rep.  iii.  32,  44. 

*  "Odi  falsas  inscriptiones   statiianim  *°  lib.  ii.  c.  175.     Many  of  the  older 
alienarum." — Ad  Att.  vi.  1,  sub  fin.  Where  Egyptian  temples  had  propyla?a. 
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and  quality  of  the  stones,  the  largest  being  brought  from  Elephantine, 
just  as  Pausanias  admired  those  at  Athens.  There  was  a  propylaeum 
before  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  -Eleusis,  which  may  perhaps  be  that 
alluded  to  by  Cicero  as  building,  or  at  all  events  designed,  by  Appius 
Claudius.  Cicero  had  entertained  the  idea  of  erecting  a  propylaenm  at 
the  Academy  by  way  of  an  Attic  monument  to  himself.*  Such  struc- 
tures, therefore,  must  be  regarded  rather  as  entrances  to  some  sacred 


VIKW   OF   THE  PBOPYLiEA. 


precinct  than  fortifications,  as  Leake  ^  and  other  topographers  have 
thought.  As  M.  Beule  observes,  the  elegance  of  the  Athenian  structure, 
and  the  statuary  and  paintings  with  which  it  was  adorned,  show  that  it 
was  not  meant  for  such  a  purpose.  Propylsea  difiered  from  pylm  {irvkai, 
gates),  in  being  complex  buildings  and  having  j^he  of  their  own.  In 
that  at  Athens  there  were  no  fewer  than  five  gates.     These,  though  not 


»  EpI).  ad  Attic,  vi.  1,  26. 


«  vol.  i.  p.  317. 
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intended  for  defence  against  foreign  enemies,  were  still  kept  strictly 
guarded ;  for  they  not  only  gave  admission  to  the  most  sacred  precinct 
of  Athens,  but  also  locked  up  the  treasure  of  the  state  deposited  in  the 
Opisthodomos,  or  western  cell  of  the  Parthenon.  The  gates  appear  to 
have  been  of  wood,  as  the  old  men  in  the  *  Lysistrate '  of  Aristophanes 
threaten  to  burn  them.*  The  keys  were  intrusted,  for  one  day  only, 
to  the  epistates,  one  of  the  ten  proedri,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
tempted  to  seize  the  state  treasure  and  make  himself  tyrant.^  We 
have  before  adverted  to  the  building  of  the  Propylsea  (supra,  p.  132). 
We  may  here  mention  that  our  countryman,  Wheler,  was  the  first  to 
give  them  their  right  name.^  By  the  older  topographers,  as  Babin 
and  Guillet,  they  had  been  called  the  Arsenal  of  Lycurgus. 

Pausanias  particularly  adverts  to  the  ceiling  of  the  Propylaea.  In 
excavating  the  Turkish  battery  a  great  quantity  of  ornaments  were  found 
which  are  thought  to  have  belonged  to  this  ceiling;*  but  as  they  bear 
traces  of  colour,  blue,  green,  and  red,  this  fact  seems  rather  to  militate 
against  the  assumption,  since  Pausanias  speaks  of  the  roof  as  being  of 
white  stone  or  marble  QuOov  Xev/cov,  c.  22,  4).  Nor  does  it  correspond 
with  the  description  of  Wheler,  in  whose  time  the  roof  seems  to  have 
been  entire,  who  says  that  it  consisted  of  two  great  marble  beams 
covered  with  large  marble  planks.*  But  what  chiefly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Pausanias  was  the  picture  gallery,  or  pinacotheca  {ot/crjfia 
exov  ypaulyd^),  on  his  left  as  he  entered,  the  still  existing  contents  of 
which  he  proceeds  to  describe  (c.  22,  6).  His  description  of  the  first 
picture  contains  a  somewhat  unusual,  though  not  unexampled,^  con- 
struction of  the  particles  fiev  and  Be,  in  which  fiev  is  made  to  refer  to 
the  latter  of  two  antecedents  and  Se  to  the  former,  contrary  to  the  more 
general  practice,  which  is  the  reverse.  We  should  not  have  mentioned 
this,  had  it  not  led  Leake  into  a  curious  error,  who  translates  :  "  Those 
(pictures)  which  are  not  obliterated  by  time  represent  Diomedes  bringing 

*  See  V.  310.  *  Ross,  Arch.  Aiif.  i.  p.  97. 

"  See  argument  to  the  speech  of  Demo-         *  Journey,  p.  359. 
8theuc8  against  Androtion,  p.  590,  Reiske.  ®  See  the  examples  collected  by  lloog- 

'  Journey,  &c.  p.  359.  even  under  these  i)articles,  s.  2, 
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from  Lemnos  the  bow  of  Philoctetes,  and  Ulysses  carrying  oflF  the 
statue  of  Minerva  from  Troy."^  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader  that  the  facts  were  exactly  the  reverse,  that  Ulysses  carried  oflF 
the  bow  and  Diomedes  the  palladium. 

The  next  picture  represented  Orestes  slaying  -3Sgisthus,  and 
Pylades  despatching  the  sons  of  Nauplius,  who  had  come  to  his  aid. 
There  also  was  Polyxena  about  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles ; 
a  barbarous  act,  which,  says  Pausanias,  Homer  has  properly  omitted. 
In  fact,  however,  it  lay  beyond  his  subject.  Next,  two  pictures  by  Poly- 
gnotus :  one  of  the  taking  of  Scyros  by  Achilles,  where  also  Homer 
(II.  ix.  664)  difiers  from  other  poets  in  not  describing  his  life  there  with 
the  maidens.  The  other  represented  Odysseus  appearing  to  Nausicaa 
and  her  companions  at  the  river.  Also  a  picture  of  Alcibiades,  in  which 
his  equestrian  victory  at  Nemea  is  indicated.  This  picture  appears  to 
have  been  by  Aglaophon,  and  the  indication  of  the  victory  was  Nemea 
personified,  bearing  on  her  knees  Alcibiades,  who  had  a  face  of  more 
than  feminine  beauty.^  There  also  was  Perseus  at  Seriphus  bringing  the 
head  of  Medusa  to  Polydectes.  But,  continues  Pausanias,  I  will  say 
nothing  about  Medusa  in  this  book  upon  Attica  ;  reserving  the  subject 
as  more  proper  for  his  next  book,  where,  in  treating  about  Argos,  he  tells 
the  story.^  Passing  over  the  boy  carrying  the  hydriae,  and  the  wrestler 
painted  by  Timaenetus,  there  was  among  the  rest  a  picture  of  Musseus. 
I  have  read  an  epic  poem,  says  Pausanias,  which  I  think  was  written  by 
Onomacritus,  in  which  it  is  said  that  Musaeus  was  endowed  by  Boreas 
with  the  faculty  of  flying.  Of  Musaeus  himself,  he  says,  we  have  nothing 
certain  but  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  composed  for  the  Lycomidae. 

There  are  at  present  no  traces  of  any  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the 
Pinacotheca,  or  of  nails  by  which  they  might  be  suspended ;  and  it  is 
a  subject  of  dispute  whether  they  were  done  on  the  walls  or  suspended 

^  vol.  i.  p.   143.      The   translation  in  /z^    Ka$(aTT}K€V   6  xpovos   airios  d(fm»iaiv 

Siebelis'  edition,  who  has  no  note  on  the  flvaiy  AiofiriSris  ^v  km  *OSvar(revs,  6  fiiv  cV 

passage,  is  as   bad  :    "  Diomedes    erat   e  \fifiv<p  t6  ^lKokttjtov  rogoi/,  6  d(  rrfv  'A^- 

Lemno  Philoctetaj  sagitias  reix>rtans,  et  vav  d(l>aipovfi€vos  €*{  *lX(ov. — c.  22,  6. 

Ulysses  ex  Ilii  arce  ralladium  sumpiens."  *  Athcn.  xii.  47  (Sch weigh.). 

We  subjoin  Pausanias'  words:  oiroa-ais  hi  ^  ii.  21,  G. 
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in  wooden  tablets.  We  have  no  means  for  deciding  this  question,  and 
shall  only  add  that  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Boss  the  pictures  were 
done  on  the  wall.^ 

Leake  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  326)  that  Pausanias  "  confined  the  name 
PropylsBa  to  the  gates  opening  into  the  Acropolis  with  their  vestibules, 
although  in  truth  the  wings  were  contemporary  buildings  and  component 
parts  of  the  Propylsea,  and  he  omitted  all  notice  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylsea,  a  neglect  which,  according  to  the  usual  method  of  this 
author,  was  justified  by  the  inferior  importance  of  that  wing,  which 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  place  of  arms,"  &c.  But,  in  fact, 
Pausanias  mentions  neither  wing,  probably  because  he  did  not  consider 
that  there  was  anything  in  them  that  required  description ;  yet  that  he 
considered  them  to  be  parts  of  the  Propylsea  is  evident  from  his  saying 
that  the  Pinacotheca  is  on  the  left  of  the  Propytea,  when  in  reality  it  is  on 
the  left  of  the  north  wing  of  that  building.^  He  comprehended,  therefore, 
under  the  name  of  Propylsea,  the  gateway  with  its  two  wings,  and  re- 
garded only  the  Pinacotheca  as  a  separate  and  distinct  building,  though 
by  other  authorities  this  also  has  been  included  in  the  Propylsea.^ 

The  following  description,  with  the  aid  of  the  annexed  plan  of  the 
Acropolis,  may  sufi&ce  to  convey  to  the  general  reader  a  tolerably  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  Propylsea.*  The  breadth  of  the  western  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis  was  at  its  summit  160  feet,  and  this  space  Mnesicles,  the 
architect  of  Pericles,  filled  up  with  a  single  building,  consisting  of  a 
grand  hall,  or  megaron,  with  wings  on  each  side.  The  megaron  is  about 
60  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  Towards  its  eastern  end,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  36  or  37  feet  from  its  commencement,  it  is  crossed  by  a  wall 
having  five  doors.  On  each  side  of  the  megaron  are  Doric  hexastyle  por- 
ticoes.   Its  roof  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Ionic  columns,  flanking 

*  Archaol.  Aufsatze,  i.  119,  note;   cf.      Aafinds. 

Beul^,  L'Acropole,  i.  211.  *  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the 

'  €OTi  8€  €v  apivrtpq.  tS>v  irpovvkal<av  measurements  of  all  the  monuments  on  the 

oUr}fjM  txov  ypa<t>ds. — i.  22,  6.  Acropolis  are  very  accurately  given  by 

•  Thus  the   title  of  one  of  Polemon's  Mr.  Penrose  in  his  *  Principles  of  Athenian 
books  on  the  Acropolis  was,  n«pt  riiv  «V  Architecture,'  London,  1851. 


ToU  TrponvXaiois  nivaKtov. — Hariwcr.   vtK\ 
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each  side  of  the  road  which  runs  through  its  centre.  The  western 
portico,  which  projects  about  12  feet,  has  entrances  into  the  wings  on 
each  side.  The  north  wing  projects  about  20  feet  westward  of  the 
columns  of  the  portico,  while  the  south  wing  is  considerably  shorter — 
in  order  apparently,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  not  to  encroach  upon 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  Each  wing  was  fronted  with  three  Doric 
columns  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  of  the  main  porticoes.  The 
modern  Frankish  tower  which  surmounts  the  south  wing  was  probably 
built  by  Neri  di  Acciajuoli,  first  Duke  of  Athens  (d.  1393),  who  erected 
many  sumptuous  edifices  at  Athens.^  The  breadth  of  the  wings  is 
about  27  feet,  though  the  southern  one  is  a  trifle  broader  than  the 
northern.  The  breadth  of  the  Pinacotheca  is  about  30  feet,  and  it  is  of 
the  same  length  as  the  northern  wing.  These  buildings,  therefore, 
allowance  being  also  made  for  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  completely 
filled  up  the  breadth  of  the  access  to  the  Acropolis.  The  Propylaea 
were  originally  crowned  with  a  pediment  called  aetoma  (oercD/Lca),  because 
it  resembled  in  form  an  eagle  with  moulted  wings.^  Of  this  there  are 
now  no  remains.  The  middle  gate  of  the  wall  of  the  megaron,  and  the 
intercolumniation  between  the  two  middle  columns  of  each  portico, 
which  correspond  with  it,  are  considerably  broader  than  the  rest  in 
order  to  admit  through  them  a  road  about  13  feet  broad,  intended  for 
the  passage  of  animals  and  chariots.  This  road  is  paved  with  slabs  of 
marble,  notched  or  roughed  in  order  to  prevent  the  animals  from  slip- 
ping. The  steps  leading  to  the  Propylaea  are  as  broad  as  the  megaron, 
and  the  roadway  in  question  cuts  them  in  the  middle  on  an  inclined 
plane.  Whether  the  whole  Panathenaic  procession  ascended  the  Acro- 
polis is  a  disputed  point,  which  we  shall  consider  further  on  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  the  Erechtheium.  The  victims  at  all  events  must 
have  ascended  by  this  road,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  chariots  also. 

Pausanias,  before  describing  the  Pinacotheca,  briefly  adverts  to  a 
temple  of  Victory  without  wings,  which  he  indicates  as  being  on  his 

*  Fanelli,  Atcii.  Att.  iii.  s.  588 ;  Bculd,      derov    /u/mclrai    cx^l^ay    airortTaKoroi    to 
i.  ()0.  7rT«pa.~Bekk.  A  need.  Griec.  348,  3. 

'^  t)  yap  fVt  Toly  irpcmvXaioii  KaraiTKfVT} 
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riffht  before  entering  the  Propylaea.^  Hence,  lie  says,  the  sea  may  be 
descried ;  and  it  was  from  this  place  that  ^gens  is  said  to  have  precipi- 
tated himself  when  he  beheld  his  son's  vessel  returning  with  the  black 
sail.  He  then  proceeds  to  sketch  that  well-known  story,  to  which  we 
have  already  adverted.* 

The  name  of  Victory  without  wings  seems  to  have  been  a  later  one 
for  the  deity  of  this  temple,  which  appears  to  have  been  originally 
dedicated  to  Nike  Athena.  Thus  Heliodorus,  in  his  first  hook,  and 
therefore,  we  may  presume,  in  describing  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis,^ 
said  that  the  Athenians  had  an  image  of  Nike  Athena,  without  wings, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  pomegranate,  and  in  her  left  a  helmet. 
The  two  names  belong  only  to  one  goddess — Victory  and  Athena  in  one. 
Thus  Aristeides  remarks  that  Athena  is  not  eponymous  of  Victory,  but 
hmnonymous}  And  under  this  homonym  we  find  her  invoked  by  Gretisa 
in  the  'Ion'  of  Euripides : 

fUL  rriv  frapaarrtCovaav  &pyM<rip  irore 
Nui;v  *A3a»av  Zf)v\  yrjytvtU  tni, — ^v.  1628. 

"  I  swear  by  her  who  from  her  chariot  once 
Assisted  Zeus  against  the  Titan-brood, 
Nikg  Athena.*" 

We  have  other  examples  of  homonymous  deities  in  Poseidon  Erechtheus, 
&c.  In  this  character,  then.  Victory  appears  never  to  have  had  wings, 
which  were  a  later  attribute  of  her,  regarded  as  a  substantive  deity. 
And  thus  in  Ptolemy's  pageant  at  Alexandria  we  find  them  separated, 

^  Twif  fit  irponv\ai»p  cV  8«f  tV— c.  22,  4.  satisfactorily  proved  the  site  of  the  temple. 

This  passage,  as  well  as  his  specifying  that  — vol.  i.  p.  322  sqq. 

the  Pinacotheca  was  on  the  left  of  the  •  Ap.  Harpocr.  voc.  Niici;  ^ABtfvcL 

building  (cV  dpLortp^  t&v  frpoirvXaiW,  ib.  *  rf  fi6vri  yJtv  Saravrmv  ^cwv,   ofioi&s  di 

6},  shows  that  Fausanias  used  the  words  iraa&v^  ovk  eirtowfiot  ttjs  vliajs  (oriv,  ak\h 

right  and  left  with  regard  to  his  own  po-  6fici>wiws, — Orat.  in  Min.  p.  16,  Jebb.    He 

sition.    Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  324,  note)  has  had  observed  just  before  (p.  13)  that  he 

collected  many  instances  of  this,  and  can  could  say  nothing  greater  of  her  power 

find  only  two  examples  to  the  contrary,  for  than  that  she  always  conquered ;  and  that 

which  he  accounts.    This  is  important  for  "Victory  was  not  mistress  of  Athena,  but 

the  position  of  objects.  Athena  of  Victory  (ov  yap  tanv  ^ABtfpat 

*  See  above,  p.  61.      Leake  has  very  vUri  Kvpia,  aXX*  *A$Tjva  vlicris  dfi). 

2   B 
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on  which  occasion  on  one  hand  of  Alexander's  car  stood  a  Nike,  on  the 
other  an  Athena.^  Hence  in  after-times  her  wingless  state  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  peculiarity,  and  conjectures  were  made  as  to  the  cause  of 
it.  Wheler's  solution,  that  she  was  called  airrepo^  because  the  fame  of 
Theseus'  victory  arrived  not  at  Athens  before  Theseus  himself,  is  a  mere 
guess,  unsupported  by  any  authority.  Pausanias  (iii.  15,  5)  says  that  the 
Athenians  made  her  so  that  she  might  always  remain  with  them,  just  as 
the  Spartans,  with  the  same  view,  bound  Enyalius  in  chains.  We  know 
not  whether  there  is  an  instance  of  Victory,  as  a  substantive  goddess, 
without  wings.  That  they  were  a  comparatively  modem  addition  may 
be  inferred  from  a  scholium^  on  the  'Birds'  of  Aristophanes : 

avriKa  Nucrj  ffcrrrat  wr^pvyow  ^pvo-alv. — v.  574. 
"  Now  Victory  flies  with  golden  wings.** 

Here  avrUa  is  usually  rendered  '  for  example ;'  but  the  scholiast  indi- 
cates a  recent  innovation  (veoyrepiKou)  which  some  attributed  to  Archen- 
nus,  father  of  Bupalos  and  Athenis,  and  others  to  Aglaophon,  the  Thasian 
animal  painter.  As  the  'Birds'  of  Aristophanes  were  represented  in  the 
year  b.c.  414,^  and  as  Aglaophon  the  Thasian  flourished  seventy  or 
eighty  years  before  that  time,  some  writers  *  have  thought  it  probable 
that  the  innovation  in  question  was  introduced  by  Aglaophon,  the  painter 
of  the  Nemean  victory  of  Alcibiades,  who,  according  to  Pliny,**  flourished 
about  the  90th  Olympiad  (b.o.  420-417),  and  who  may  have  been  the 
grandson  of  the  Thasian,  and  the  son  of  Aristophon,  to  whom  indeed 
the  picture  of  Alcibiades  is  attributed  by  Plutarch,*  though  no  doubt 
erroneously;  but  there  is  no  authority  to  establish  this  view.  The 
scholiast  is  very  precise  in  attributing  the  innovation  to  the  Thasian, 
and  his  alternative  of  Archennus,  or  Archeneus,  would  land  us  at  the 
same  or  a  rather  earlier  date.^    And  if  the  coin  figured  by  Stuart  at  the 

*  Athen.  v.  34  (Schweigh.).  *  H.  N.  xxxv.  s.  60. 
"  vttoTfpuchv  t6  rfjv  'SiKjjv  Ktu  rbtf^Epara  *  Alcib.  c.  16. 

t7rT€p&<r6ai.  ^  Or  Archermus,  Plin.  xxxvL  11.    Gf. 

'  Clinton,  Fasti  Hell,  sub  an.  Boeckh,  Ck)rp.  Ins.  i.  p.  38 ;  Sillig,  Catal. 

*  See  the  life  of  Aglaophon  in  Smith's  Artif. 
Dictionary. 
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head  of  the  first  chapter  of  his  second  yoltune  is,  as  has  been  thought, 
a  representation  of  the  Athena  of  Pheidias,  then,  since  she  holds  a 
winged  Yictory  in  her  hand,  the  innovation  must  have  been  at  least  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Pericles.  Wherefore,  perhaps,  some  latitnde  must 
be  allowed  to  the  words  of  the  scholiast.  The  original  image  of  Nike 
Athena  appears  to  have  been  a  rude  wooden  one  (^avov).^  The 
Athenians  consecrated  a  bronze  image  of  Yictory  in  the  Acropolis  after 
the  battle  of  Sphacteria,  b.o.  425,  and  this  was  probably  represented  in 
the  newer  fashion.^  Dr.  Wordsworth  is  not  quite  accurate  in  stating  on 
the  authority  of  this  passage  of  Pausanias,  that  the  temple  of  Victory 
without  wings  was  then  erected.^  The  bronze  image  in  question  may 
probably  be  that  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  in  the  passage  of  the 
'  Birds '  before  quoted,  as  having  golden  or  gilded  wings,  which  appear 
to  have  been  subsequently  stolen.^  Here  let  us  observe  that  artists,  as 
well  as  poets,  had  a  share  in  modifying  the  mythology  of  G-reece ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  scholiast  on  the  '  Birds '  before  cited,  that  Eros  also 
was  first  furnished  with  wings  about  the  same  time  as  Nike.  Accord- 
ing to  Aristophon's  account,  Nike  was  furnished  with  the  wings  of 
which  Eros  had  been  deprived  when  he  was  expelled  from  heaven.^ 
Sophocles  identifies  Athena  Nike  with  Athena  Polias : 

Ntw;  T  'ABdva  Uokids,  i)  <r»fci  fi  act.— Philoct.  133. 

"  And  now  deceitful  Hermes  be  our  guide 
And  8he  who  is  my  constant  guardian, 
Nike  Athena  Polias/* 


'  KoXafur  de  ovk  ixovo-aw  wrtpa  iroiTJirm  The  word  used  by  Demosthenes  is  dxpt^- 

Xcyrraf,   dnofuftovfuvos  r6   'A^i^/o-i    rrjf  TTjpia^  which  the  scholiast  (t.  ii.  p.  183) 

^Awrepov  KoKovfuinjs  ^oopov. — Pausan.  v.  explains  by  irrcpa.    The  ^same  scholiast 

26,  5.  says  they  were  taken  from  the  image  of 

'  Pausan.  iv.  36,  4.    As  Pausanias  here  Nike  Athena;  in  which  he  can  hardly  be 

uses  merely  the  term  Nik^,  we  may  con-  correct.      But  they  were  probably  taken 

elude  that  it  was  a  winged  Victory ;  and  out  of  her  temple,  when  this  new  image 

at  all  events  certainly  not  a  Nix^  *A^va.  had  been  consecrated. 

'  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  90,  note  1.  •  Apnd  Athen.  xiii.  14. 

*  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  738,  Reiske. 

2  B  2 
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Which  invocation  geems  an  anomaly  in  the  mouth  of  Odysseus,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  uttered  in  Lemnos.  But  the  poet  doubtless  intended  a 
little  compliment  to  the  Athenians,  and  alluded  probably,  as  Dr.  Words- 
worth suggests,  to  a  custom  which  obtained  among  them  of  invoking 
her  aid  when  starting  on  any  dangerous  enterprize.  So  likewise  the 
chorus  of  old  men  in  the  '  Lysistrate'  of  Aristophanes  appeal  to  her  for 
assistance  when  about  to  attack  the  women  in  the  Acropolis,  of  which 
she  seemed  from  her  position  to  guard  the  very  entrance. 

The  temple  of  Victory  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Wheler,  who 
describes  it  as  built  of  white  marble,  and  gives  its  dimensions  as  fifteen 
feet  in  length  and  eight  or  nine  in  breadth;^  which  are  pretty  nearly 
accurate,  but  rather  too  small.  It  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of 
Stuart,  who  took  the  Pinacotheca  for  it,  and  he  wrongly  accuses  Spon 
and  Wheler  of  error,  asserting  that  the  temple  which  they  took  for  that 
of  Nike  Apteros  was  in  fact  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.^  Professor  Boss  is 
of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  pulled  down  by  the  Turks  after  the 
date  of  Wheler's  visit  in  order  to  strengthen  their  fortifications,  which 
is  probable  enough.  But  his  conjecture  that  their  upper  battery  must 
have  been  in  existence  in  Wheler's  time,  because  he  does  not  mention 
the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  seems  hardly  correct,  for  the  pedestal  was 
certainly  visible  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  who  mentions  it  and  its  inscrip- 
tion.^ The  late  Lord  Broughton  says  of  the  temple,  "  The  last  memo- 
rial of  its  existence  was  carried  away  by  Lord  Elgin."  *  This  was  part 
of  the  frieze,  which  had  been  built  into  a  wall,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  All  the  other  fragments  of  the  temple  were  discovered  by  Pro- 
fessor Boss  and  his -coadjutors  in  the  excavations  of  1835 ;  they  had  been 

'  Journey,  p.  358.    Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  320,  frieze, 

note  2)  accuses  Wheler  of  error  in  these  *  See  his  plan  of  the  Acropolis  in  vol.  il. 

dimensions.    But  it  is  evident  that  he  was  Also  ch.  v.  p.  39  sq.,  and  the  plan  of  the 

not  alluding  to  the  stylobate  but  to  the  Propylaea,  pi.  ii. 

cella ;  which  is  really  only  one  foot  longer  *  Ibid.  p.  38  sq.     See  Ross,  Tempel  der 

than  the  measure  given  by  Wheler.     The  Nike  Apteros,  S.  2. 

latter  however  was  wrong  in  calling  the  *  Hobhouse's  Journey  through  Albania, 

architecture  Doric,  and  in  assigning  the  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  337. 


sculptures  to  the  architrave  instead  of  the 
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bnilt  into  a  Turkish  battery,  which  had  in  fact  preserved  them,  and  the 
temple  wag  re-erected,  chiefly  nnder  the  superintendence  of  Herr  Laurent, 
an  architect  of  Dresden.^  At  a  later  period  were  discovered  some  bas- 
reliefs  which  evidently  belonged  to  the  temple,  having  been  found  in  its 
neighbourhood.  They  represented  winged  Victories ;  one,  in  which  the 
goddess  is  stooping  to  loose  her  sandal,  is  of  supreme  beauty.  The 
others  are  in  more  questionable  taste,  and  connoisseurs  are  generally  of 
opinion  that  all  of  them  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  temple  itself^ 
and  probably  of  the  time  of  Lysippus.  As  they  are  too  large  to  have 
found  a  place  in  the  temple  itself,  Boss  is  of  opinion  that  they  pro- 
bably formed  a  sort  of  balustrade  around  it,  and  M.  Beule  coincides 
in  this  view." 

The  TEiiPLE  OF  Nike  Aptebos,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  stands  on 
the  western  abutment  of  the  Gimonian,  or  southern,  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  a  gigantic  structure  of  poros  stone,  varying  in  thickness  from 
nearly  20  feet  to  more  than  30.  The  temple  is  of  the  Ionic  order,  and 
technically  an  amphiprostylos  tetrastylqs,  that  is,  having  a  portico  of 
four  columns  at  each  front.  It  is  approached  by  three  steps,  the  upper 
stylobate  being  27  ft.  2  in.  long,  and  18  ft.  3',- in.  broad.  The  height  of 
the  columns,  including  base  and  capital,  is  13  ft.  4  in. ;  the  intercolumnia- 
tion,  from  the  middle  of  the  columns,  5  ft.  2}  in. ;  the  length  of  the  cell, 
16  ft. ;  the  height  of  the  entablature  (architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice), 
3  ft.  8^in.^  It  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  little  Ionic 
temple  on  the  Ilissus  described  by  Stuart,  but  no  longer  existing,  to 
which  we  have  before  adverted.*  The  frieze  which  ran  round  the  temple 
is  1  ft.  5  in.  in  height,  but  so  mutilated  that  the  subjects  of  the  sculp- 
tures, which  are  in  high  relief,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty. 
The  part  of  the  frieze  already  alluded  to  as  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin, 
had  been  previously  drawn  by  Pars,  and  is  engraved  in  Stuart's  work 
on  Athens.^    The  relief  on  the  eastern  faqade  must  have  contained  28 

*  Boss,  ibid.  S.  3.     For  the  architectural  t.  i.  jj.  261, 

details  of  the  temple  the  reader  is  referred  ^  Koss,  Nike  Tempel,  S.  11. 

to  that  work.  *  Above,  p.  298. 

"  Ross,  ibid.  S.  17 ;  Beule,  L  Acropolc,  *  vol.  ii.  ch.  v.  pi.  xii.  and  xiii. 
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or  30  figures,  and  seems  to  represent  an  assembly  of  the  gods.  As  this 
is  mythological,  so  the  other  three  sides  appear  to  be  historical,  and  to 
represent  combats  between  foot  and  horse,  foot  and  foot,  Greeks  and 
Greeks,  and  Greeks  and  Persians.  The  last  have  by  some  writers  been 
taken  to  be  Amazons,  but  Boss  agrees  with  Leake  in  considering  the 
figures  on  horseback  to  be  Persians.  The  style  of  the  sculpture  bears 
some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Phigalia.^ 

Close  to  the  temple  of  Nike  Athena  stood  a  statue  of  Artemis 
Epipyrgidia,  or  the  triple  Hecate;  which  Pausanias  does  not  mention 
in  the  regular  course  of  his  itinerary,  but  casually  in  his  Gorinthiaca 
(ii.  30,  2).  This  deity,  he  says,  was  principally  worshipped  by  the 
iBginetans ;  but  their  statue  of  her,  which  was  of  wood,  and  made  by 
Myron,  had  only  one  face  and  one  body.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
this  deity  when  describing  the  throne  of  her  priest.'  A  medal  on 
which  she  is  figured  with  three  heads  and  three  bodies  has  been 
engraved  by  Stuart  (vol.  ii.  ch.  5,  init.),  and  the  inscription  on  it, 
'Adi/m?  vi/cTf^pov,  seems  to  indicate  her  proximity  to  the  temple. 

There  seems  also  to  have  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis, 
though  Pausanias  does  not  mention  it,  a  statue  of  Athena,  sumamed 
Cleidouchos,  or  the  Keeper  of  the  Keys.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes, in  the  following  verses  of  the  '  ThesmophoriazusaB* : 

(noXXof )  4  ir<SXtv  ^/Acrcpov  ^x^if 

KkjjMx^  T€  /caXciroi. — v.  1140  sqq, 

"  Tifl  Pallas  keeps  our  city, 
Oiir  only  open  strength, 
The  key-holder  she^s  called." 

It  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  Pheidias.^  But  Cleidouchos  might  per- 
haps be  a  sobriquet  of  the  Lemnian  Athena,  of  which  statue,  standing 
near  the  Propylaea,  we  shall  have  to  speak  further  on. 

At  the  very  entrance  into  the  Acropolis,  says  Pausanias  (c.  22,  8), 

^  There  is  an  elaborate  account  of  the         '  Aboye,  p.  323. 
frieze   in    Ross,  Nike  Tempel,  4'*'   Ab-         ■  See  Preller  in  the  Hall.  A.  Encycl. 
schnitt.     Sec  also  Lcakc,  vol.  i.  App.  xv.        p.  195. 
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stands  a  Hermes  PropylaBns  and  the  Graces.  It  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  words  of  Pausanias  here/  but  also  from  what  follows,  that  he 
has  now-  passed  the  gates  in  the  wall  of  the  megaron,  and  is  gn  the 
eastern  side  of  it.  We  mention  this  because  Meursius,  who  had  no 
local  knowledge  of  Athens,  places  these  statues  on  the  western  side,^ 
and  so  in  the  following  chapter  goes  on  to  describe  the  Temple  of 
Victory  and  the  Pinacotheca.  From  the  words  of  Pausanias  it  very 
clearly  appears  that  he  considered  Socrates  to  have  executed  the  Hermes 
Propylaeus  as  well  as  the  Graces  ;^  though  in  general  only  the  latter  are 
spoken  of  as  his  work.  It  is  true  that  when  he  reverts  to  this  group  in 
his  Boeotica,  in  the  passage  quoted  in  note  ^,  he  mentions  only  the 
Graces ;  but  this  is  natural  enough,  as  he  is  there  speaking  particularly 
of  these  deities.  Diogenes  Laertius  also  mentions  only  the  Graces  as 
the  work  of  Socrates  /  and  no  doubt  they  formed  the  most  striking  part 
of  the  group ;  as,  according  to  the  ancient  fashion  they  were  clothed, 
whilst  in  more  modern  times  they  were  represented  naked.  Pausanias 
did  not  know  who  had  introduced  this  innovation,  which  in  his  time  was 
universally  adopted.  Let  us  observe  that  Diogenes  Laertius  speaks 
with  no  certainty  of  this  group  being  the  work  of  Socrates ;  he  mentions 
it  only  as  a  partial  report.  That  Socrates  executed  some  such  group 
may  be  pretty  certainly  inferred  from  the  general  testimony  to  that 
effect.  Aristophanes  appears  to  have  a  sly  allusion  to  it  when  he 
makes  Socrates  swear  by  the  Graces.^  But  according  to  the  scholia 
on  that  passage,  they  seem  to  have  been  sculptured  on  a  wall — there- 
fore a  bas-relief— behind  the  Parthenon.*  As  the  Graces  at  the  Pro- 
pylaBa  were  clothed,  they  must  at  all  events  have  been  an  ancient  work. 

*  KOTot  bi  T1IV  icobov  aMjp  ifbtf  rfiv  «s      Xapira?  ^aKpdrrjv  noirja'ai  Xcyovcriv. — loc. 
dxpoiroXiv.    lliat  this  is  the  meaning  also      cit. 

appears  from   another  passage  where  he  *  tlvai  re   avrov  koi  tw  cV  dxpoiroXcc 

alludes  again  to  these  Graces,  and  mentions  Xapiras  tvioi  ifMalv,  M€bvfiivai  oCo-at, — 

them  as  being  irpo  rfjs  ts  rffv  aKp&irokiv  Vit.  Socr.  ii.  19. 

iir6hav  (ix.  35,  2)  in  front  of  the  entrance  *  Nubes,  773. 

to  the  acropolis,  that  is,  its  eastern  front.  •  oTruri^  r^y  ^AOrivas  yXtM^cicrai  cV  t^ 

*  Cecropia,  cap,  7.  Toixfi). 
'  ^KpfiTfv,  ov  npimvXaiov  ovofia^ovaii  koX 
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The  Athenians,  as  is  well  known,  repented  of  their  injnstiee  to  Socrates, 
and  erected  a  small  shrine  to  him  in  the  street  leading  from  the  Peiruc 
Gate  t.o  the  Acropolis.  It  seems  to  have  contained  a  pillar  with  a  bust 
of  the  philosopher.^  We  need  only  further  observe  that  the  G-raoes 
were  very  commonly  associated  with  some  other  divinity,  as  here  with 
Hermes,  and  especially  with  Aphrodite;  and  not  only  the  nnclothed  and 
more  wanton  Graces,  for  they  are  represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Aphrodite,  and  therefore  before  they  had  obtained  that  character,  as 
accompanying  the  goddess  of  love.' 

The  next  object  to  the  Hermes  PropylaBUs  was  a  statne  of  a  lioness 
(Pans.  c.  23,  1).  It  was  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Athenians  in 
honour  of  a  courtezan  named  LesBua,  beloved  by  Aristogeiton,  as  we 
have  before  related,  and  that  Hippias  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death 
with  tortures  because  she  would  not  reveal  the  associates  of  that  con* 
spirator.  By  the  side  of  the  lioness  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite, 
dedicated  by  Callias,  and  said  to  be  the  work  of  Calamis.  Near  the 
spot  indicated  by  Pausanias  has  been  found  the  base  of  a  statue  bearing 
the  name  of  Callias.  The  characters  of  the  inscription  belong  to  about 
the  85th  Olympiad.'  Pliny  attributes  the  statue  to  Amphicrates.^ 
Plutarch  says  that  Leaena  was  represented  without  a  tongue,  to  denote 
her  taciturnity  ;^  whilst  according  to  Polysenus,  she  had  bitten  it  off.* 
He  describes  her  statue  as  being  in  the  Propylasum  (^i;  t&  wpoirvXal^), 
whilst  Plutarch  says  that  it  was  in  the  gates  of  the  Acropolis  {iv  irvkav; 
T^9  oKponroXeais:).  From  these  indications  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  wall,  but  under  the  portico,  like  Hermes  and  the 
Graces;  which  Pliny  also  describes  as  being  in  the  Propykeum  (in 
Propylaso  Atheniensium).^  Demochares^  mentioned  a  sanctuary  (Upov) 
of  Lesena  Aphrodite  at  Athens,  and  Leake*  thinks  that  it  is  the  same 
here  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  But  the  Leaena  mentioned  in  Athenssus 
was  a  concubine  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  besides,  the  objects  described 

»  Marin.  Vit.  Procl.  c.  10.  .  «  De  Garnil.  t.  viii.  p.  13,  Reiske. 

■  Hymn  to  Aphrodite.  *  Stratag.  viii.  45. 

»  Rangabe,  Ant.    Hell.  t.   i.  No.   53 ;  '  Ibid,  xxxvi.  32. 

Beuld,  L'Acropole,  t.  i.  p.  280.  «  Ap.  Athen.  vi.  62. 

*  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  72.  »  vol.  i.  p.  145,  note  2. 
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by  PanBanias  appear  to  have  been  only  statnes,  without  any  sanctuary 
or  temple;  which,  indeed,  as  standing  under  the  porch,  they  could 
hardly  have  had. 

Close  to  Le8Bna  was  a  statue  of  Diitrephes,  pierced  with  arrows. 
Pausanias  here  tells  his  story,  which  is  also  related  by  Thucydides.^ 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  145,  note  4)  has  mentioned  the  discovery  of  the  basis  of 
this  statue,  bearing  the  inscription,  in  characters  of  the  5th  century,  b.c. 

HH^AOl^YK  Oti 
Al  E  I  Tft  E  (DOX. 
APAlt  XEf/ 

KItEri  kA£ 

(i.e.  'EpfjLoXv/co^  Atctrpc^ot;?  wrrofyx^v — Kf)ff<r(\a^  erroirjaev) ; '  showing 
that  the  statue  of  Diitrephes  was  dedicated  by  his  son  Hermolycus. 
Leake  gives  only  the  first  three  words ;  but  the  name  of  the  artist  was 
also  inscribed  in  equally  ancient  characters.  According  to  Bangab^,^ 
the  inscription  belongs  to  the  92nd  Olympiad ;  and  the  expedition  of 
Diitrephes,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  been  killed,  was  in  the  third 
year  of  the  preceding  Olympiad  (b.o.  414).  The  basis  in  question  was 
discovered  in  a  cistern  before  the  west  front  of  the  Parthenon,  which 
agrees  with  the  progress  of  Pausanias. 

Passing  over  some  statues  of  persons  of  small  note,  Pausanias  next 
mentions  one  of  Hygieia,  said  to  be  the  daughter  of  Asclepius,  and 
another  of  Athena  Hygieia.  Of  the  latter  goddess  there  had  only  been 
an  altar  here  before  the  time  of  Pericles,  who  set  up  a  bronze  image  of 
her,  because,  it  is  said,  she  had  instructed  him  in  a  dream  how  to  cure  a 
workman  who  had  fallen  from  the  roof  of  the  Propylaea  when  that 
edifice  was  building.  The  remedy  is  said  to  have  been  an  herb  which 
grew  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  which  from  that  circumstance  obtained 
the  name  of  Parthenion.  During  the  siege  by  Sulla,  the  garrison  lived 
upon  it,  as  we  have  already  remarked  (above,  p.  164).*    Athena  was  also 

*  vii.  29.  »  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  No.  42. 

»  Ross,  Arch,  Aufs.  i.  168.  *  Plut.  Pericl.  13;  SuU.  13;  Plin.  N. H.  xxii.  17, 44. 
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found  nnited  with  Hygieia  in  the  deme  of  Achamae,  and  at  Oropos.^ 
We  have  already  seen  her  as  Hauaviay  in  the  street  leading  from  the 
Peiruc  Gate  to  the  Gerameicns.^ 

According  to  Plntarch,  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Pheidias,  and  of 
gold ;  bat  it  was  more  likely  gilded,  for  jnst  before,  as  we  have  seen,  he 
says  it  was  of  bronze.  Unless,  indeed,  as  is  more  probable,  he  be 
speaking  of  two  different  statues ;  one  of  bronze  at  the  Propyliea,  and 
another  of  gold,  or  gilt,  in  another  part  of  the  Acropolis,  and  perhaps 
in  one  of  the  temples.  Of  the  latter  statue — if  it  was  a  separate  one — 
Plutarch  uses  the  word  ©So?,^  which  some  critics  have  interpreted  to 
mean  the  throne,  or  seat,  on  which  the  statue  was  seated.^  But  the 
absurdity  is  glaring  of  a  golden  pedestal  for  a  bronze  statue,  and  that 
too  made  by  Pheidias  for  the  statue  of  an  inferior  artist.  Wherefore 
we  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  alluding  to  two  different 
statues.  The  term  IS09  seems  originally  to  have  signified  a  seated 
statue.  Many  of  the  more  ancient  statues  of  Athena  were  in  that 
posture.  Thus  Strabo  says  that  the  statue  of  that  goddess  described  by 
Homer  as  seated,  had  in  his  time  been  exchanged  for  one  standing 
upright ;  and  he  goes  on  to  enumerate  many  seated  ones  of  ancient 
workmanship  (^oava)  in  Phocsea,  Massilia,  Some,  Chios,  and  other  places.*^ 
Such  statues  frequently  carried  something  in  their  laps,  and  it  was  a 
convenient  posture  for  receiving  the  supplications  of  worshippers. 
Hence  probably  the  term  yow€ii€<r0ai,  '  to  clasp  the  knees,'  to  denote  the 
act  of  supplication;  transferred  also  to  abject  entreaties  of  mortals. 
The  waxen  tablets  of  the  Somans  were  placed  upon  the  knees  of  the 
gods,  thus  indicating  that  they  were  seated.^  But  ^(y:  came  at  last  to 
denote  any  statue  of  a  god,  and  to  be  used  as  equivalent  to  SrfdXfuiJ 

1  Pausan.  i.  31,  3;  34,  2.  See  Koss,  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  187. 

2  i.  2,  4.     Above,  p.  198.  *  lib.  xiii.  p.  601. 

'  6  i«  ^eiduir  €2pyafcTo  /acV  Tiji  B^ov  ro  *  Propter  quae  fas  est  genua  inoerare 

)(pvtTovv  tboSf  Koi  TovTOv  drffuovpyos  €v  TJ  deorum. — Juv,  x.  55. 

(rrrjkii  tlvai  ycyponrai. — Per.  13.  ^  "Edor  •  avro  ro  Sydkficu — Bekk.  A  need. 

*  Ulius  Sillig  in  bis  Gatalogiis  Artificum,  Gr.  246,  3.    Tbiis  Isocrates :  ra  t»v  Btw 

voc.  Pbeidias :  "  Pericles  aeneum  Minervae  tdtj  icai  roifs  vew  avKav  km  KcrrwcaUip,— 

Hygias  signum,  et  aureum  ejus  solium,  boc  Paneg.  74  b.     Wberc  tbtj  evidently  meane 

quidem  a  Pbeidia  faciendum  curavit." —  statues.        Most    prolably    also    in    the 
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Is  it  not  possible  that  by  ^vaovv  IS09  Plutarch  meant  the  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  Athena  in  the  Parthenon  ?  Though  that  statue  was  an 
erect  one,  the  application  of  the  word  IS09  to  it  would  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  be  incorrect ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  are  right,  Isocrates  employs  it  of 
this  very  statue.^  Plutarch  says  further  on,  that  he  has  mentioned 
this  statue  ;^  but  he  has  not  done  so,  unless  he  means  that  to  which  he 
has  alluded  in  conjunction  with  Athena  Hygieia.  In  that  case  he  has 
expressed  himself  very  obscurely ;  for  the  words  7^9  Beov  would  naturally 
relate  to  some  statue  of  Athena  Hygieia,  which  that  in  the  Parthenon 
was  not.    But  to  return  to  the  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

Its  base  was  discovered  in  excavating  the  Acropolis  some  thirty  or 
forty  years  ago.  It  was  of  white  marble,^  rather  more  than  semi- 
circular, and  adjoined  the  last  column,  to  the  south,  of  the  eastern 
portico  of  the  PropylsBa ;  the  exact  place  where,  following  the  footsteps 
of  Pausanias,  we  should  expect  to  find  it.  The  feet  of  the  statue  might  be 
traced  on  the  top  of  the  base,  and  from  the  marks  it  appeared  that  the 
right  foot  was  advanced.  It  was  about  13  inches  in  length,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  statue  rather  exceeded  the  size  of  life.  The 
inscription  on  the  base  recorded  that  it  had  been  erected  by  the 
Athenians  to  Athena  Hygieia,  and  that  it  was  the  work  of  Pyrrhus,  the 
Athenian.  This  is  at  variance  with  the  tale  of  Plutarch,  that  it  was 
dedicated  by  Pericles.  Pliny  seems  to  have  heard  the  same  story ;  but 
Pausanias  says  nothing  about  it,  and  most  probably  it  was  an  idle  fiction. 
Professor  Boss  *  would  conciliate  matters  by  supposing  that  Pericles 
may  have  vowed  it,  but  died  before  completing  it;  and  that  it  was 


Antidosis  :  ^tiblav  t6v  t6  ttjs  ^hOr^vas  ebos  image  was  erected :  ''Ebos  •  to  ayaikfia  •  km 

€fyyaadfi€vov  (310  b) ;  for  though  Pheidias  6  rdnos  iv  ^   ibpvrai, — Tim.   Lex.    Plat. 

may  have  designed  the  Parthenon,  he  can  Answering  in  this  sense  to  the  Latin  word 

hardly  be  said  to  have  vmde  it,  as  he  did  sedes. 

the  statue.     Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  *  See  preceding  note. 

of  JBneas  carrying  off  his  household  gods  :  »  *€i^«if  6  irXocmyy  ipyokafiot  fiiv  rjv 

irapakafioiv  Koi  riv  naripa  koi  to,  €bij  r«v  rod  aydkiutros,  &<nr«p  ttprfrai. — PericJ.c.31. 

6(&p. — Ant.  Rom.  L  47  fin.   And  Appian :  '  Another  proof  that  it  could  not  have 

t6  Tijff  *A£rfpas  Sbos  t  UdKkdbiov  KaKovai. —  been  the  second  statue   alluded    to    by 

Mithr.  p.  346,  Toll.     Cf.  also  Plut.  Arist.  Plutarch. 

20.     It  also  meant  the  place  in  which  the  *  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  191. 
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finally  dedicated  by  the  Athenians.  Bnt  if  they  thought  it  necessary 
to  perform  his  vow,  snrely  they  wonld  hare  recorded  his  name.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Pliny  allndes  to  the  same  statue,  when  he  says, 
'^  Pyrms  Hygiam  et  Minerram  (fecit)."  *  The  characters  of  the 
inscription  belong  to  the  transition  period  of  the  Greek  Alphabet, 
between  Olympiad  86-94,  and  therefore  to  the  age  of  Pericles.'  From 
the  situation  of  the  pedestal,  it  must  have  been  erected  after  the 
finishing  of  the  PropylaBa  in  b.g.  431. 

We  have  dwelt  perhaps  longer  on  this  statue  than  its  importance  may 
seem  to  demand,  because  together  with  others  which  Pausanias  mentions 
on  the  Acropolis,  it  not  only  confirms  his  general  accuracy,  but  also 
more  particularly,  because  from  its  well  ascertained  situation,  it  shows 
that  he  described  what  he  saw  in  a  regular  and  orderly  manner,  and 
thus  confirms  the  confidence  we  feel  in  the  rule  which  we  have  adopted, 
of  taking  the  order  of  his  narration  as  our  guide  for  placing  the  objects 
which  he  mentions. 

Close  to  this  pedestal  are  traces  of  two  others.  The  author  of  the 
*  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators '  says  at  the  end  of  that  of  Isocratee,'  that  a 
statue  of  the  mother  of  that  orator  stood  near  the  statue  of  Hygieia  in 
the  Acropolis,  but  that  the  inscription,  according  to  a  practice  we  have 
before  adverted  to,  had  been  altered.  This  may  probably  be  one  of 
those  which  Pausanias  passed  over,  and  may  have  stood  on  one  of  the 
bases  alluded  to.  A  square  marble  pedestal  was  also  found  near  this 
eastern  portico  of  the  Propylaea  inscribed  SEBASTHXrEIA,  "the 
august  Hygeia ;"  which  may  have  been  that  other  Hygieia  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  the  daughter  of  Asclepius;*  though  the  epithet  a-efiatrnf 
seems  rather  to  refer  to  the  imperial  times. 

*  N.  H.  xxxiv.  80.  Where  Ross  rightly  Ross.  The  latter  also  writes  the  B  and  o 
proposes  to  omit  the  copula.  in  small  characters,  and  observes  that  this 

*  The  inscription  will  be  found  in  Ran-  fashion  afterwards  went  out,  but  was  rc- 
gab^,  t.  i.  No,  43 ;  Ross,  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  vived  in  the  Macedonian  limes  (p.  191, 
189 ;    Beuld,  L'Acropole,  i.  284 ;  and  in  note).    See  above,  p.  311. 

Le  Bas,  Voyage  Arch.  i.  8,  4.    But  it  is  »  t.  ix.  p.  339,  Reiske's  Plutarch.    Sec 

given    differently    in    these    authorities  ;  above,  p.  362  sq. 

Rangab^,  for  instance,  having  the  aspirate  *  Rangabe,  Ant.  Hell.  i.  No.  45 ;  Ross, 

H  biforc  *Yyi€io,  which  is  not  found  in  Aufs.  i.  190. 
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The  next  object  Paosanias  mentions  (c.  23,  6),  is  a  stone  of  no 
great  size,  such  as  a  small  man  might  sit  on,  to  which  was  attached  a 
legend  that  Silenns  reposed  on  it  when  Dionysus  first  came  into  Attica. 
He  then  gives  an  account  of  the  Satyrs  and  Sileni,  which  we  pass  oyer. 
We  may  observe  that  Pausanias  is  now  on  his  route  from  the  Propylaea 
to  the  Parthenon.  The  path  is  not  straight,  but  immediately  makes  a 
very  decided  curve  to  the  right,  along  the  different  enclosures  which 
occupied  the  south-west  part  of  the  Acropolis.  He  now  meets  on  his 
right  the  statue  of  a  brazen  boy,  holding  a  vessel  of  lustral  water 
{Trepippavnjpiov),  the  work  of  Lycius,  son  of  Myron ;  and  close  by 
Perseus  slaying  Medusa,  executed  by  Myron  himself.^  The  lustral 
water,  as  M.  Beul^  observes,  clearly  indicates  the  entrance  to  some 
temple,  or  sacred  precinct,  which  could  have  been  no  other  than  that  of 
Abtemis  Bbaubonia,  which  Pausanias  proceeds  to  describe.  The  goddess 
derived  this  name  from  Brauron,  a  port  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
where  Iphigeneia  was  said  to  have  landed  when  flying  from  the  Tauric 
Chersonese  on  her  way  to  Athens  and  Argos,^  and  where  she  left  the 
image  of  Artemis  which  she  had  brought  with  her.  The  shrine 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron  was  visited  in  very  ancient  times  by  the 
Athenians.  The  Pelasgi,  after  they  had  been  driven  from  Attica,  and 
had  occupied  Lemnos,  knowing  that  the  Athenian  women  frequented 
Brauron  on  the  festival  of  the  goddess,  sailed  thither,  and  carried  off 
many  of  them  to  be  their  concubines.^  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
sanctuaries  on  the  coast  were  more  ancient  than  the  inland  ones.  Such 
were  that  of  Aphrodite  at  Cape  Colias,  of  Poseidon  at  Sunium  and 
Eleusis,  and  those  of  Artemis  at  Brauron  and  Munychia ;  which  may 
probably  be  referred  to  a  period  before  the  migrations  of  the  12  th  and 
11th  centuries  B.C.*  A  statue  of  Athena  is  indicated  in  the  Hiad  (vi.  273). 
The  image  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  still  existed  at  Brauron  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias ;  but  the  statue  of  the  deity  in  the  temple  on  the  Acropolis, 
was  the  work  of  Praxiteles.    In  this  precinct,  many  small  statues  of 

^  This  statue  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,         '  Herod,  vi.  138 ;  cf.  iv.  145. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  57.  *  See  Mommsen,  Heortol.  p.  19,  note. 

2  Pans.  i.  33, 1  (supra,  p.  17). 
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animals  were  discovered.  M.  Benl^  observes  ^  that  this  temple  is  a  proof 
that  provincial  deities  were  admitted  into  the  Acropolis.  We  have 
already  observed  that  their  priests  were  honoured  with  a  throne  in 
the  theatre. 

Near  this  temple  stood  the  bronze  horse  called  Donreios  (Bovpeios:), 
an  imitation  of  the  Trojan  horse  made  by  Epens.  Menestheos  and 
Teucer  were  represented  looking  ont  from  it,  and  also  the  sons  of 
Thesens :  the  Athenians,  of  conrse,  wishing  to  see  their  own  heroes  in 
the  foremost  place,  though  without  any  warrant  from  Homer.  While 
the  Athenians  were  supposed  to  be  forging  Homer,  in  order  to  gratify 
their  national  vanity,  might  they  not  as  well  have  put  this  incident  into 
his  text  ?  The  very  subordinate  part  which  they  play  in  the  Iliad,  shows 
that  they  were  at  least  very  modest  forgers.  From  the  following  line 
of  Aristophanes : 

we  may  infer  that  the  horse  was  coloBsal.  According  to  the  scholiast  on 
this  passage,  there  was  an  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  stating  that  it  was 
the  anathema  of  ChaBredemus  of  CcBle,  son  of  Euangelos.  Early  in  1841, 
two  large  slabs  of  white  marble  were  found  to  the  right  of  the  path 
leading  from  the  Propylaea  to  the  Parthenon — and  therefore  about  the 
spot  indicated  by  Pausanias — having  upon  them  verbatim  the  inscrip- 
tion given  by  the  scholiast,  with  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  artist, 
'  Stronguliori  made  it ; '   thus  clearly  showing  that  they  formed  part  of 

XAIFifAEMOiEYAAAEVOl-KKOlUEXAKfiOCKEN 

IfrPOAAVNONEPOlCiEN   ^ 

the  base  of  the  Trojan  horse.  Boss  is  of  opinion  that  the  characters 
show  the  inscription  to  have  been  later  than  the  86th  Olympiad ;  the 
sigma  having  the  form  ^  instead  of  ^  ;  yet  at  the  same  time  some 

^  L'Acropole,  i.  298.    On  the  custom  of  nan." — Aves,  1128.     The  penult  is  here 

using  histral  water  when  entering  a  temple  short ;  but  long  in  Eurip.  Troad.  13 : 
see  Athen.  ix.  76 ;  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  v.  928         bovp€ios  imros,  Kpvrrrov  dfirria-xo^v  5o/>v. 
sq. ;  Lysias,  c.  Andoc.  p.  255,  Reiske.  •  i.e.  Xaipcdi;fu>r  EvayyeXov  €k  KocXijf 

*  **  Drawn  by  horses  as  big  as  the  Don-  aviBriKtv  •  ^rpoyyv\l<ov  cVoii^crci/. 
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Olympiads  before  the  archonship  of  Eucleides,  since  it  still  retains  the 
E  for  H,  the  A  for  T,  and  V  for  A.*  As  it  is  of  the  nature  of  comic 
poetry  to  allude  to  the  freshest  novelties,  the  line  quoted  from  the 
*  Birds '  of  Aristophanes  doubtless  alludes  to  this  horse,  then  recently 
erected ;  or  a  little  before  Olympiad  91.2  =  b.c.  414,  when  that  play 
was  brought  out  (Clinton  under  the  date).  And  this  epoch  agrees  with 
the  palaBography  of  the  inscription. 

We  know  from  another  passage  in  Pausanias,  that  Strongylion  was 
famed  for  making  oxen  and  horses.^  Professor  Eoss  thinks  that,  as 
Pausanias  uses  the  word  fi^ixo-vrffia  (c.  23,  10),  the  horse  in  question 
must  have  been  an  imitation  of  the  original  rude  wooden  machine.  But 
IJinjj(avriiia  there  applies  only  to  the  Trojan  horse ;  and  Strongylion  in  his 
bronze  one  was  not  obliged  to  follow  the  original  model,  which  indeed 
existed  only  in  imagination.  And  when  Pausanias  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  bronze  horse  was  made  in  the  same  manner  {jcal  Stj  tov  'xoKkov  to 
aj(fjfjLd  iari  Kara  raura),  (rxfjfjLa  there  refers  to  the  words  that  imme- 
diately precede ;  viz.  that  the  leaders  of  the  Greeks  were  in  its  belly 
(Xeyera*  Sk  &  re  eKetvov  tov  hnrov,  (09  t&v  ^^XKrjvmv  eviov  expt  tov^ 
apuTTovsi) ;  and  he  means  that  the  bronze  horse  was  made  in  the  same 
fashion,  in  that  respect.  For  Strongylion  would  hardly  have  disfigured 
the  Acropolis  with  so  clumsy  an  animal  as  the  wooden  horse  must 
have  been,  or  have  lost  such  a  capital  opportunity  to  display  his  art 
conspicuously. 

We  will  only  further  observe,  that  in  these  days,  when  it  is  so  much 
the  fashion  to  depreciate  the  accuracy  of  the  ancient  writers,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  find  so  striking  and  ocular  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
Aristophanes,  of  his  scholiast,  and  of  Pausanias. 

Next  to  the  horse  was  a  statue  of  Epicharinus  practising  running  in 
armour,  the  work  of  Critias.  The  common  text  has  eTrt  Xapivov  (though 
some  MSS.  have  ^^iri^xO'plvov),  and  was  thought  to  mean  in  the  archon- 
ship of  Charinus,  B.C.  308.  This  senseless  reading  was  discarded  by 
Meursius,  who  adopted  that  of  'ETrtxa/^/xou,  found  in  one  or  two  MSS.^ 

^  There  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  inscription      Boss,  Arch.  Aufs.  i.  I^i4  sqq. 
in  Rangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  No.  41 ;  cf.  *  ix.  30,  1.  »  Cecropia,  c.  11. 
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The  basis  of  this  statue  also  has  been  found  in  excavating  the  Aero* 
polis,  and  what  is  legible  of  the  name  in  the  first  line  as  deciphered 
by  M.  Pittakis,  is  the  letters  Ett^  apt,voy  which  most  probably  mean 
^^TTixoiiivo^'  The  rest  of  this  line  is  too  obliterated  to  be  restored  with 
confidence ;  but  the  second  line  is  tolerably  perfect  and  from  it  Boss 
corrects  the  text  of  Pausanias  by  reading  Kp/r  to9  for  Kptrla^,  and  adds 
that  Nesiotes  assisted  him.^  The  name  of  Nesiotes  is  found,  in  another 
instance,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  Gritias ;  and  as  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  him  either  when  speaking  of  this  statue,  or  of  those  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton  (i.  8, 5),  which  were  also  their  joint  production, 
it  is  probable,  as  Boss  suggests  (p.  165),  that  Critias  was  really  the 
artist,  and  Nesiotes  merely  the  caster  or  founder  of  the  statues.  This 
view  will  not  be  invalidated  because  Lucian  couples  their  names  together 
as  the  makers  of  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  :^  as  we  see  that 
they  were  so  coupled  in  the  inscriptions.  A  graver  objection  is,  that 
the  statues  of  the  tyrannicides  appear  to  have  been  erected  in  the  year 
B.C.  478 ;  and  we  can  hardly  place  the  anathema  of  Epicharinus  on 
the  Acropolis  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  b.g.  486,  when  the  Parthenon 
was  finished  and  the  Propylsea  begun.  This  would  make  their  joint 
labours  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  which  is  barely 
within  the  limits  of  probability. 

The  next  statue  mentioned  by  Pausanias  is  interesting,  from  its 
being  of  some  historical  importance.  It  was  that  of  Oinobios,  who  pro- 
cured the  decree  for  the  return  of  Thucydides  from  exile.  According  to 
Pausanias,  the  great  historian^  was  treacherously  slain  after  he  had 

^  KRITlO^KAlME^IOTE^ErO   ....  if  the  same  Nesiotes  is  meant,  for  the  cha- 

ATEM.     See  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  164 ;  Rangabe,  racters  seem  older.  See  BeuM,  L'Acropole, 

A.  H.  t.  i.  No.  25.    But  Pliny  also  must  t.  i.  p.  285. 

be  corrected,  who  wrote  Critio*  before  Pau-  *  cV  oh  koi  tA  Kpiriov  rod  Niyo-uorov 

sanias.     (H.  N.  xxxiv.  49  and  85).     Vid.  irXatrnara     €<mriK(v,     ol    rvpavvoKTopoi, — 

Sillig,  ad  loc.   The  characters  arc  later  than  Philops.  c.  18.   Where  no  doubt  we  should 

the  75th  Olympiad.  See  two  other  inscrip-  read  koi  Ni;<r««Tou  for  rov  ;  though  some 

tions  with  their  joint  names. — ibid.  Nos.  have  taken  Ni^o-koti;^  to  be  the  common 

23,  24.     In  the  first  the  name  of  Nesiotes  noun,  islander. 

is  found  alone ;  which  makes  against  the  '  ms  icaT^ci.    The  Attic  writers  use  the 

view  of  Ross,  that  he  was  merely  a  founder :  word,  *  to  go  dowriy   of  cooing  to  Athens, 
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returned,  and,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  there  was  a  monument  to 
him  before  the  Gate  Melitides.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that 
this  account  of  the  death  of  Thucydides  varies  from  that  of  other 
authorities. 

Pausanias  merely  gives  a  few  passing  words  to  the  statues  of  Hermo- 
lycus,  the  pancratiast,  and  Phormio,  son  of  Asopichus,  as  they  had 
been  described  by  others.  This  Hermolycus  is  of  course  a  very 
different  person  from  the  Hermolycus  son  of  Dieitrephes  before-men- 
tioned; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  been  the  pancratiast 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,^  an  Athenian,  and  son  of  Euythynus,  who 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Of  Phormio,  son  of 
Asopichus,^  Pausanias  relates  that  being  in  debt,  and  having  been 
chosen  vavapxo^,  or  admiral,  he  refused  to  serve,  alleging,  that  in  his 
situation,  he  should  not  have  the  spirit  to  command  his  men.  Where- 
upon the  Athenians  discharged  his  debts. 

Pausanias  next  mentions  (c.  24,  1)  a  statue  of  Athena  striking  the 
Silenus,  Marsyas,  for  picking  up  the  pipes  which  she  had  thrown  away. 
Further  on  was  Theseus  contending  with  the  Minotaur.  Then  Phrixus, 
son  of  Athamas,  sacrificing  the  ram  which  had  carried  him  to  Cholcis ; 
Pausanias  knew  not  exactly  to  what  god,  but  thought  it  might  be  to 
him,  whom  the  Orchomenians  called  Laphystius.^     Having  cut  out  the 


-when  in  general  to  approach  a  capital  is 
expressed  by  going  up.  But  especially  is 
it  used,  as  here,  of  the  return  of  exiles. 
This  remark  may  be  deemed  superfluous ; 
but  want  of  attention  to  this  point  has 
misled  Leake,  who,  translating  KuBobos 
by  departure,  instead  of  return ,  draws 
from  it  a  wrong  historical  inference.  Thus 
he  represents  Philochorus  (ap.  Dionys. 
Hal.  in  Deinarch.  c.  3)  as  interpreting  the 
portent  of  a  star  seen  from  the  sanctuary 
of  Polias  as  portending  "a  departure  of 
exiles  (^vya8<»i/  KaBo^uv)  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  revolution,  but  from  political 
considerations  (ovk  €K  fiera^Xrjs  7rpay/ia- 
T«v,  aXX'  €v  rrj  Ka&caT&aTf  iroKiTtia).     In 


fact,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  liberty  to 
Athens  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  many 
citizens  expatriated  themselves  in  conse- 
quence of  the  part  which  they  had  pre* 
viously  taken." — vol.  i.  p.  579,  note  3. 
Where  "  from  political  considerations  "  is 
another  mistranslation  for  "  under  the  ex- 
isting government,  or  state  of  things." 

»  ix.  105. 

*  Thucydides  and  the  scholiast  on  the 
*Pax'  of  Aristophanes,  v.  347,  call  him 
son  of  Asopius,  Thucyd.  i.  64 ;  cf.  Diod. 
Sic.  xxxvii.  47.  The  name  Asopichus 
occurs  in  Pindar,  01.  xiv.  25. 

'  See  Pans.  ix.  34,  4 ;  cf.  Miiller,  Orcho- 
menos,  s.  vii.  p.  156  sqq. 

2  C   . 
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thighs,  according  to  the  Greek  cnstom,  he  was  seeing  them  burn.  The 
story  of  Athamas  and  Phrixus  is  connected  with  the  temple  of  Zeus 
Laphystius. 

Other  statues  followed,  and  among  them  one  of  Heracles,  strangling 
the  serpents  ;  of  Athena  issuing  from  the  head  of  Zeus ;  also  a  bull,  an 
anathema  of  the  Areopagitic  Council ;  but  the  occasion  of  it  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  "  I  have  already  observed,"  says  Pausanias,  "  that 
the  Athenians  have  more  zeal  for  religion  than  any  other  people.  They 
were  the  first  who  gave  Athena  the  name  of  'Epydvrj  (*  operosa,'  *  the 
worker ')  and  who  represented  Hermes  without  limbs." 

The  surname  ifjydvrj  has  a  more  special  reference  to  the  female  arts 
of  spinning  and  weaving,  and  such  e/yya  'Adrfvairf^;  are  frequently 
alluded  to  by  Homer.  Thus  she  spreads,, in  the  chamber  of  Zeus,  the 
peplus  which  she  had  made  with  her  own  hand,  and  she  had  also  worked 
the  robe  of  Hera.^  She  excelled  in  such  works  as  much  as  Aphrodite 
did  in  beauty.^  The  Phaidryntae  at  Pisa  sacrificed  to  her  before  cleans- 
ing the  statue  of  Zeus^  as  the  presiding  deity  of  the  fine  arts.  And 
not  only  these,  but  the  useful  ones  also,  being  the  inventress  of  the 
plough,  the  chariot,  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  &c.  "  Mille  dea  est 
operum,"  says  Ovid;*  and  as  the  Athenian  Acropolis  was  dedicated  to 
her,  it  was  natural  that  she  should  there  be  commemorated  under  her 
principal  characteristics.  We  have  already  seen  her  as  Victory  and 
Health ;  we  now  behold  her  as  the  patroness  of  all  the  arts,  and  shall 
presently  see  her  as  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  city.  As  Ergane,  the 
cock  was  sacred  to  her.*^ 

That  there  was  a  temple  to  her  here,  between  the  Propylaea  and  the 
Parthenon,  is  not  expressly  stated  by  Pausanias,  but  it  may  be  certainly 
inferred  from  his  words,®  as  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there  was  in  the 
temple  an  image   of  the  daemon    Spoudaion,  or,  as  we  may  say,  the 

II.  V.  735;  xiv,  178.  ^  Sfwv  de  (r<l)uriv  €v  rm  vaa. — i.  24,  3. 

*  lb.  ix.  300.  Some  critics  have  taken  ^Trov8al<av  to  be  a 
3  Pans.  V.  14,  5.     Sec  above,  p.  327.  common  noun,  and  have  translated,  '  the 

*  Kast.  iii.  833,  where  see  lier  functions      dannon   of  industrious   men ;'    but  it  is 
descriKHl.  l>ctter,  we  think,  to  take  it  as   a  projior 

^  Pausan.  vi.  2<>,  2.  name.     See  the  note  of  Siebelis. 
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dfiemon  Strenuus.  We  sometimes  find  Ergane  herself  called  diemon,  as 
by  -3Elian.^  The  existence  of  a  temple  at  this  spot  may  also  be  inferred 
from  various  objects  found  in  the  course  of  the  excavations.  Thus, 
under  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Parthenon  was  discovered  a  fragment 
of  a  marble  statue  of  Athena,  consisting  of  the  breast  with  the  Gor- 
goneium;  also  four  dedicatory  inscriptions  to  Athena  Ergane,  the 
letters  of  one  of  which  belonged  to  the  fourth  century  ^  b.o.  And  at 
about  twenty-five  paces  from  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Parthenon, 
and  a  good  deal  deeper  than  that  building,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  pavement  of  white  marble. 

The  objects  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Ergane  seem  to  have 
been  remarkable  rather  for  their  antiquity  than  their  beauty;  and 
therefore  Pausanias  recommends  to  those  who  preferred  the  latter 
quality,  the  following  objects :  a  man  with  a  helmet,  and  finger-nails 
of  silver,  the  work  of  Cleoitas,  and  an  image  of  Gsea,  imploring  rain 
from  Zeus.  Then  statues  of  Cimon  and  his  son  Timotheus ;  Procne  and 
Itys,  dedicated  by  Alcamenes ;  Athena  producing  the  olive,  and  Poseidon 
showing  the  sea ;  a  statue  of  Zeus,  by  Leochares,  and  another  of  Zeus 
Polieus. 

The  collocation  of  the  group  of  statues  mentioned  at  this  spot, 
showing  Athena  and  Poseidon  in  the  very  act  of  contention,  and  Zeus 
standing  by,  could  not  have  been  without  its  significance.  According 
to  one  version  of  the  legend,  the  contending  deities  chose  Zeus  for  their 
umpire,^  and  the  votes  of  the  Athenians  being  equal,  Athena  promised 
that  if  he  would  give  her  the  casting  vote,  she  would  make  to  him 
the  first  sacrifice  on  his  altar,  as  Polieus.*     The  spot  at  which  the 

*  'Epydvrjs  Baifiovo?, — V.  H.  i.  2.  '  "  JoveiTi     judicem     sumpserunt."  — 

«  RangaW,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  Kos.  1028,  Hygin.  fab.  164. 
1030 ;  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  83 ;  BeuM,  i.  315.  *  Aeo9  BSikoi  koi  n^troi  •  tiv€s  ypd(f>ov(n 
Probably  the  oldest  inscription  to  Athena  •^rf<f>oi.  <f)aa-i  Be  h  tjj  tS>v  ^ABrjuaicav  Stol- 
on the  Acropolis  is  one  of  which  only  a  word  c^io-et,  ore  ^/z<^i(r/3^ei  ^ABrjva  koi  Uoa-fib&v, 
or  two  (o-  *K6r)vaiq,  /li'  dvtC^r^Mv)  remain,  rf]v  ^ABrjvav  Aios  derjBrjvai  vnip  avrrjs  rri» 
written  from  right  to  left.  It  is  in  white  ^^ri<pov  ivtyK^iv  koi  vnoa-x^o-Oai  dvrl  tovtov 
marble,  and  the  incised  letters  bad  been  rod  UoXUtos  itpciov  irpSirov  Bv€(r6ai  eVl 
painted  red. — See  a  facsimile  in  Bangab^,  jScd/xov. — Hesycli.  Another  version  says 
t.  i.  p.  17 ;  and  cf.  Beul^,  t.  i.  p.  333.  that  Zens  left  the  decision  to  the  family  of 

2  0  2 
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judgment  was  pronounced  was  called  Ato9  i/r^o? ;  ^  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  it  was  here.  Bergk  has  indeed  arbitrarily  transferred  it  to 
the  Pn J^x  Hill ;  ^  in  which  view  he  has  been  followed  by  Curtius,  because 
it  favours  his  notion  about  the  Pnyx ;  although  he  allows  that  there 
is  no   authority  for   it.^     We,   however,   who  have  no   pet   theories 
to  support,  prefer  the  spot  for  which  there  is  some  authority ;    and 
entirely  agree  with  Otto  Jahn,  that  the  myth  of  Athena  and  Poseidon 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  Acropolis.*    And  from  the  legend,  as 
given  by  Hesychius,  we  perceive  the  reason  why  Zeus  Polieus,  or,  what 
is  the  same,  Zeus  Hypatos,  had  an  altar  before  the  Erechtheium,  as  we 
shall  see  further  on ;  namely,  on  account  of  the  promised  sacrifice,  and 
as  a  pledge  and  symbol  that  both  deities,  Zeus  Polieus  and  Athena 
Polias,  were   guardians   of  the   city.     An   Athenian   coin  figured  by 
Stuart,  at  the  head  of  ch.  ii.  vol.  ii.,  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the 
group  in  question.     A  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  of  the  stem  of 
an  olive  tree  between  two  feet  (Elgin  Marbles,  ii.  pp.  27  and  31),  has 
by  some  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  group  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 
It  could  hardly  have  belonged  to  the  eastern  pediment  of  the  Parthenon, 
as  Mr.  Cockerell  thought ;  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  it  probably 
formed  part  of  the  western  pediment.     Sir  H.  Ellis  asserted  that  the 
marble  of  the  fragment  was  not  Pentelic ;  but  Michaelis  recently  affirms 
that  it  is.     (In  N.  Mem.  dell'  Inst.  1865,  p.  16,  note.) 

I  will  describe,  continues  Pausanias,  the  accustomed  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  Polieus,  but  cannot  tell  the  cause  of  it.  Barley,  mixed  with  wheat, 
is  put  upon  his  altar,  and  left  unguarded.  The  ox  prepared  for 
sacrifice  approaches  the  altar  and  eats.  Then  the  priest  called  bou- 
phonos  (^ov<f)ovo<;)  throws  his  hatchet  that  way,  a^d  runs  off,  for  so  it 
is  ordained  ;  and  the  assistants,  as  if  they  knew  not  the  man  who  did  it, 


Cecrops;   in  which  the  females  predomi-  ich    glaube,    mit    voUem    Recht.'* — ^Att. 

nated,  and  thus  Athena  carried  the  day. —  Studien,  i.  45. 

Schol.  ad  Aristid.  t.  iii.  p.  60,  Dind.  *  "  In  ogni  caso  il  mi  to  di  Minerva  e  di 

*  6  yap  TOTTos  iv «  eKpidrfo-av,  A»6j>  ylrrj<f}os  Nettuno  parmi    che   sia  dal   principio   e 

KoktlTai. — Suid.  in  Aios  ylrrj<f)os,  necessanamente  congiunto  coll'  acropoli." 

>  Philologus,  V.  p.  579.  — N.  Mem.  dell*  Institiito,  1865,  p.  14, 

'  "  Ohne  weiteie  Begriindung,  aber,  wic  note  3. 
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subject  the  hatchet  to  a  trial,  which  is  acquitted.*  There  was  an 
ancient  law  forbidding  the  labour  ox  to  be  slain.^  The  sacrifice  in 
question  was  said  to  hare  been  instituted  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
and  an  imitation  of  it  was  repeated  yearly  at  the  Diipolia,  called  also 
Bouphonia  (above,  p.  26). 

The  priest  called  here  bouphonos  was  no  doubt  the  same  as  the 
priest  of  Zeus  Polieus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  had  a  seat  in  the  theatre. 
He  was  of  the  race  of  Buzyges,  who,  as  the  founder  of  agriculture,  and 
consequently  of  civilization,  was  regarded  at  Athens  as  the  guardian 
and  promoter  of  humanity,  and  his  curse  (17  ^ov^vyio<;  dpd)  was  sup- 
posed to  rest  on  the  violators  of  it ;  on  those  who  refused  to  others  the 
use  of  fire  or  water ;  or  to  put  wanderers  in  the  right  way,  or  to  assist 
in  burying  a  neglected  corpse ;  in  short,  on  those  who  did  not  to  others 
as  they  would  be  done  by.^ 

Pausanias  seems  to  have  passed  over  a  temple  or  shrine  of  Zeus  and 
Athena,  in  their  character  of  saviours  (Zeu?  acoTTjp  koI  ^AOrjvd  acoreLpa) 
which,  there  is  reason  to  think,  stood  near  the  western  front  of  the 
Parthenon.  It  is  alluded  to  by  Lycurgus  in  his  speech  against 
Leocrates.*  Some  are  of  opinion  that  Lycurgus  may  be  alluding  to  a 
temple  of  those  deities  at  Peirseeus.*^  But  we  have  seen  that  the  priest 
of  such  a  temple  had  a  throne  in  the  theatre ;  and  though  the  priests  of 
provincial  sanctuaries  were  admitted  to  that  honour,  yet  their  locality 
was  recorded  in  the  inscriptions  on  their  seats ;  and  as  there  is  no  such 
record  in  that  on  the  throne  in  question,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
there  must  have  been  a  shrine  of  Zeus  and  Athena,  the  saviours, 
at  Athens,  and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  the  one  alluded  to  by 
Lycurgus.     There  is  also  reason  to  think  that  Plutus  may  have  had  an 

*  a<^€i^  KpiBeis.  See  ch.  xxviii.  s.  11,  Str.  ii.  p.  181 ;  Ml  V.  H.  v.  14,  &c.  Sec 
where  hq  adverts  to  this  sacrifice  again.  0.  Jahn,  in  N.  Mem.  deU'  Institute,  18C5, 
But  ^ISlian,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  it      p.  6. 

was  condemned. — V.  H.  viii.  3.  *  odre  ttjv  aKp6no\i,v  Koi  ro  Upov  tou 

*  Petit,  Legg.  Att.  lib.  v.  tit.  ii.  5;  cf.  Aiis  rov  a-tarripos  Kcix  ttjs* A&rjvas  rrjs  a-aTti- 
Plat.  De  Legg.  p.  782  0  (iii.  ii.  p.  471,  pasd<f>opSivKal7rpodidovsf<l>ofifj$rj,^y.lAS^ 
15ekk.) ;  Varr.  R.  R.  xi.  5,  4.  Rciske. 

'  Schol.  Soph.  Ant.  255;  Clem.  AU-x.  *  VisCher,  in  Neues  Schwcit.  Mus.  lbG3. 
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image  near  this  spot.  Aristophanes,  in  the  play  of  that  name,  intro- 
duces the  priest  of  Zens  Soter  complaining  that  since  Plntus  had  reco- 
yered  his  sight,  and  all  had  grown  rich,  sacrifices  were  no  longer  made 
at  the  altar  of  his  dirinity,  and  that  consequently  he  was  dying  of 
hunger.  Whereupon  Chremylus  comforts  him,  by  promising  that 
Plutus  should  be  re-established  where  he  had  stood  before,  always 
guarding  the  opisthodomus  of  Athena.^  Meursius  *  places  here  a  statue 
of  Plutus  by  induction  from  these  lines;  but  the  allusion  in  the 
'  Icones '  of  Philostratus,  which  he  also  quotes,  seems  to  be  rather  to 
the  Acropolis  of  the  Bhodians. 

Pausanias  now  proceeds  to  the  Parthenon  (c.  24,  5) ;  but  according 
to  his  usual  custom,  he  says  little  or  nothing  about  the  building  itself, 
and  confines  his  scanty  notice  almost  entirely  to  the  objects  which  it 
contained.  His  route  hitherto  has  been  to  the  west  front;  but  he 
evidently  enters  the  temple  at  the  east  front,  which  was  the  principal, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  only  entrance.^ 

The  oi]fc6<:,  or  cella,  confining  that  name  to  the  compartment  in  which 
was  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  and  which,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
was  more  specially  called  the  Parthenon,  was  98  ft.  7  in.  long.  The 
back  or  western  division  was  43  ft.  10  in.  long,  and  the  breadth  of  both 
chambers  was  the  same,  or  62ft.  Gin.  The  back  compartment  was 
called  the  opisthodomus ;  literally  the  back  house  or  room,  and  was 
used  as  the  public  treasury.  (The  temple  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and 
technically  an  octastylos  peripteros ;  that  is,  it  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  a  portico,  which  at  the  fronts  had  eight  columns.  The  side 
columns  were  seventeen  in  number,  counting  the  corner  ones  of  the 
fronts  twice ;  thus  making  in  the  whole  forty-six  columns.  The 
diameter  of  them  was  6  ft.  2  in.  at  the  base,  and  their  height  was  34  ft. 
The  walls  of  the  building  were  prolonged  at  each  end,  between  17  ft. 
and  18  ft.,  thus  forming  two  prothyra,  or  vestibules,  having  before  them 

^  Phit.  V.  1173  sqq.  is  taken  from  Stuart,  Leake,  and  others. 

'  Cccropia,  cap.  27 ;  cf.  Philostr.  lib.  ii.  The  architectural  reader  will  find  a  more 

(\  27,  p.  853.  elaborate  one  in  the  recent  work  of  Adolph 

'  The  followiu;^  «lL-.-cri]>tion  of  ihc  iciuj^lo  Michaeli>  (Leii>sic). 
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six  columns  of  5  ft.  6  in.  in  diameter.  There  was  the  same  distance 
between  these  columns  as  between  the  front  columns  of  the  portico. 
But  the  arrangement  of  the  building  will  be  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  its  plan  in  the  plan  of  the  Acropolis  (p.  367). 

Outside  and  along  the  top  of  the  wall  of  the  building,  that  is,  of  the 
cella,  opisthodomus,  and  two  vestibules,  and  consequently  under  the 
outer  portico,  ran  a  frieze  3  ft.  4  in.  in  height,  on  which  were  sculp- 
tured figures  in  bas-relief  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession.  We 
shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  description  of  this  admirable  work. 


VIKW    OF   TIIK    PARTHENON — WflST    FKONT. 


The  variety  and  spirit  of  the  figures,  both  horses  and  men,  the  grace  of 
the  females,  the  majesty  of  the  gods  represented  in  it,  are  well  known 
to  the  public  from  the  originals  and  casts  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  from  the  engravings  in  Stuart's  and  other  works.  We 
shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  indicating  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  frieze.  The  march  of  the  procession  was  directed  towards 
the  eastern,  or  principal,  front  of  the  temple.  In  the  middle  of  this 
side  of  the  frieze  were  seated  twelve  deities ;  not  the  Dii  Consentes, 
for  seven  of  them  arc  male  and  five  female.     In  the  state  of  dilapi- 
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dation  in  which  they  are,  it  is  diflScult  to  identify  them ;  bnt  we  may 
pretty  confidently  assume  that  Zeus,  Hera,  Demeter,  Dionysus,  Posei- 
don, and  Asclepius,  were  among  them ;  while  Ares  may  be  recognized 
by  the  fragments  of  a  spear,  and  Hermes  by  the  petasus  which  he  bore. 
These  gods  were  divided  by  five  intervening  figures  in  a  standing 
posture,  into  two  groups  of  six  ;  one  group  looking  towards  the  south, 
the  other  to  the  north.  The  intervening  figures,  which  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  frieze,  represented  the  priestess  of  the  temple,  taking 
from  two  Errephoroi  the  objects  which  they  had  brought  from  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Gtirdens ;  and  next  to  the  priestess  a  male 
figure,  apparently  the  archon  basileus,  received  the  peplus  from  a  boy. 
On  each  side  of  the  gods  stood  six  magistrates  and  two  or  three  others 
somewhat  separated  from  them ;  and  then  appeared  the  heads  of  the 
procession,  opened  on  both  sides  by  females  bearing  different  objects. 
On  turning  the  corner  of  the  south-eastern  angle  appeared  the  oxen 
led  to  sacrifice,  followed  by  females  and  then  by  citizens  on  foot.  Next 
came  quadrigae  and  then  horsemen  in  various  costumes,  who  filled  up  the 
remainder  of  this  southern  side.  The  procession  on  the  north  side  was 
also  opened  by  victims,  followed  by  men  bearing  offerings  of  bread, 
wine,  &c.,  and  by  four  flute-players,  leading  apparently  a  chorus.  The 
remainder  of  this  side,  as  on  the  south,  was  occupied  by  a  procession 
of  quadrigflB  and  horsemen.  The  western  frieze  consisted  principally  of 
youths  preparing  to  mount  their  horses  and  join  the  train  proceeding 
along  the  north  side,  and  consequently  the  figures  faced  the  north. 

The  distance  from  the  side  walls  of  the  building  t5  the  columns  of 
the  outer  peristyle,  without  including  their  diameter,  was  9  ft.  Bound 
the  outside  of  the  peristyle  ran  also  a  frieze,  consisting  of  the  triglypha 
characteristic  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  metopse^  between  them, 
on  which  were  sculptured  figures  in  high  relief.  Each  front  of  the 
peristyle  had  fourteen  metopse,  each  side  thirty-two ;  making  ninety- 
two  in  all.  In  Carrey's  time,  those  on  the  south  side  were  the  most 
perfect ;  having  been  spared  apparently  by  the  Christian  iconoclasts, 

*  dirrj  was  a  hole  in  the  frieze  to  admit      with  the  triglyphs.     The  metoi)aB  were  the 
the  ends  c»f  the  beams,  which  were  adorned      square  simccs  between  the  triglyj^lis. 
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becanse  they  were  less  exposed  to  yiew  than  those  on  the  other  sides. 
Twenty-three  ont  of  the  thirty-two  metop8B  on  this  side  appear  from 
the  drawings  of  Carrey  to  have  represented  combats  with  centaurs. 
Fifteen  of  these  have  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  which  shattered 
the  centre  of  the  temple  after  Carrey's  visit;  the  remainder,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  one  on  the  west,  have  been  carried  off;  fifteen 
to  London  and  one  to  Paris.  From  Carrey's  drawings,  who  paid  more 
attention  to  this  side  than  to  the  others,  it  appears  that  nine  of  its 
metopes  were  devoted  to  miscellaneous  subjects  of  Attic  mythology. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  twelve  metopes  only  remain  out 
of  the  thirty-two,  and  of  these  two  are  totally  obliterated.  Female 
figures  often  occurred  upon  them ;  whence  it  might  be  concluded  that 
the  war  with  the  Amazons  formed  on  this  side  a  sort  of  pendant  to  the 
combats  with  the  centaurs  on  the  other.  From  drawings,  however, 
discovered  by  M.  Brondsted  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  it  would 
appear  that  nine  metopes  on  this  side  also  represented  centaurs,  thus 
forming  the  same  number  of  exceptions  to  the  general  subject  as  were 
found  on  the  other  side.^  On  this  side  also  the  last  metope  on  the 
west  is  in  good  preservation  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  fourteen  metopes  of  the  west. front  are  'still  in  place,  but 
several  of  them  are  quite  obliterated.  The  rest,  so  far  as  can  be  made 
out,  seem  to  represent  combats  between  horsemen  and  foot.  The 
actions  here  represented  were  probably  historical,  being  as  it  were  on 
the  profane  side  of  the  building,  or  that  devoted  to  secular  uses. 
The  metopes,  on  the  east  front,  on  the  contrary,  are  heroic  and  mytho- 
logical, and  seem  to  have  related  principally  to  the  deeds  of  Athena 
herself.  A  description  of  them  would  be  too  long  for  our  limits, 
and  we  may  refer  the  general  reader  to  the  works  of  Stuart  (vol.  ii.), 
of  Leake  (vol.  i.  App.  xvi.),  and  to  the  account  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  in 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge. 

Under  each  metope  in  this  eastern  front,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  view 
of  it  given  by  Stuart,  are  holes  in  the  architrave,  which  were  evidently 
made  for  pegs  or  fastenings  on  which  shields  might  be  hung ;  for  the 
.  *  lirondsted.  Voyages  et  Kecherches  dans  la  Greco,  ii.  273. 
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marble  which  earroands  them  has  circular  patches  of  a  lighter  hue  than 
the  reddish  tint  which  time  has  spread  over  the  rest  of  the  building : 
thus  showing  that  shields  there  suspended  had  screened  the  surface 
they  covered  from  the  effects  of  sun  and  weather.  From  the  contour 
of  these  marks  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  breadth  of  the  shields  must 
have  been  about  equal  to  that  of  the  triglyphs.  There  are  traces  of 
the  same  decoration  haying  been  applied  to  the  other  front  and  to  the 
sides  of  the  temple.  The  shields  or  some  of  them  were  probably  of  gold 
or  gilt ;  for  of  such  material  were  those  suspended  by  the  Athenians, 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  at  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  by  the 
^tolians,  at  the  same  sanctuary,  after  repulsing  the  Grauls.^  But  a 
more  direct  proof  is  the  anecdote  already  mentioned  (p.  155),  that 
Lachares,  when  he  fled  from  Athens,  carried  off  the  golden  shields  from 
the  Acropolis.  The  names  of  the  persons  who  dedicated  the  shields 
appear  to  haye  been  inscribed  beneath  them.^  Some,  however,  were 
probably  of  less  costly  materials;  since,  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides 
preserved  in  Stobseus,^  the  warrior  expresses  a  wish  to  grow  old  in 
peace,  having  crowned  his  grey  hairs  with  a  chaplet  and  hung  up  a 
Thracian  target  at  the  peristyle  of  Athena's  temple  : 

QprjiKtav  irekrav  irp6s  *A3avas 
ittpiKLO<riv  dyKpffMcas  BaXafwis ' 

where,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  observes,  the  poet  must  be  alluding  to  the 
Parthenon,  the  eastern  front  of  which  would  be  visible  from  the  stage 
of  the  theatre,  and  probably  suggested  the  allusion.  These  shields 
must  have  had  a  striking  effect  from  their  contrast  with  the  brilliant 
colours  of  the  painted  architrave.  Under  the  triglyphs  on  the  south 
side  of  the  temple  are  also  marks  of  bronze  nails,  probably  for  festoons 
on  festival  days. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  must  have  been  the  sculp- 
tures of  its  pediments.  These  have  now  almost  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  only  means  we  have  of  forming  an  idea  of  their  grouping  and 
execution  is  afforded  by  some  rather  rude  drawings  made  by  the  French- 

*  Pausan.  x.  10,  3.  *  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  *  Attica  and  Athens/  p.  J)8. 

3  ii.  p.  10.1,  Gaiyford. 
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man  Carrey,  before  mentioned,  in  1674,  and  a  description  of  them  a 
little  afterwards  by  the  trayellers  Wheler  and  Spon.  The  groups  of 
the  western  pediment  were  then  tolerably  perfect,  and  remained  so  till 
they  were  almost  utterly  destroyed  a  few  years  afterwards  in  a  clumsy 
attempt  of  the  Venetians  to  carry  them  off.  The  centre  group  of  the 
eastern  pediment  seems  to  have  been  ruined  many  centuries  before, 
probably  when  the  Parthenon  was  converted  into  a  Christian  church. 

Pausanias  is  the  only  ancient  author  who  adverts  to  these  sculptures ; 
but  unfortunately  his  account  of  them  is  a  most  meagre  one,  and 
consists  only  of  a  bare  indication  of  the  subjects.  In  his  time  there 
must  have  been  so  many  descriptions  of  them  extant,  that  he  probably 
considered  any  lengthened  notice  of  them  superfluous ;  and  thus  his 
omission  of  what  would  have  been  a  work  of  supererogation,  is  to  us  an 
irreparable  loss.  How  invaluable  would  have  been  even  so  slight  a 
description  as  he  has  given  of  the  statues  in  the  house  of  Polytion,  or 
of  the  pictures  in  the  Pcecile !  It  is,  however,  a  great  point  to  know 
generally  the  subjects  of  the  groups,  and  these  he  has  indicated  with 
sufficient  clearness.  In  the  pediment,  he  says,  at  the  side  by  which  we 
enter — that  is,  of  course,  at  the  eastern  front — all  the  sculptures  relate 
to  the  birth  of  Athena ;  while  those  on  the  back  front  represent  the 
contention  of  Poseidon  against  Athena  for  the  possession  of  Attica.^ 
From  this  indication  of  the  subjects,  with  the  aid  of  Carrey's  drawings, 
and  of  the  few  fragments  that  remain,  several  ingenious  antiquaries — 
as  Visconti,  Muller,  Leake,  W.  Lloyd,  Welcker,  and  others — have  en- 
deavoured, with  more  or  less  success,  to  reconstruct  the  entire  groups. 
What  can  be  extracted  from  their  speculations  as  absolutely  certain 
forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  them. 

In  particular,  from  the  paucity  of  materials  for  reconstructing  the 
eastern  groups,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion 
should  have  prevailed  respecting  them.  In  the  time  of  Carrey  only 
seven  figures,  besides  the  horses'  heads,  remained  on  that  pediment ; 

*  is  de  Tov  vahv  tv  TLapBtyava  6vofia{ov'  'ABrfvas  «x^*  ytvftnv  •  ra  hk  Sniadtp  rj 
(Tiv,  €s  TovTov  €l(Tiov(riv,  &jr6(ra  iv  rois  ILoa-ci8S>vos  nphs  *A6r}vav  i<mv  tpis  xmep 
KokovpLtvois   dfTois    KfCTm,    navra    €s    ttjv       rrji  yrfs. —  i.  24,  5. 
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fonr  at  the  left  or  northern  angle,  and  three  at  the  sonthem.  Snbse- 
qnently  a  fonrth  figure  was  discovered  on  this  last  side,  which  had  been 
oyerthrown,  and  was  lying  flat  on  the  floor  of  the  pediment,  so  that  it 
escaped  the  observation  of  Carrey.  It  has  been  placed  with  the 
remainder  of  the  group  in  the  British  Museum.  The  accuracy  of 
Carrey's  drawing  of  the  western  pediment  may  be  tested  by  these 
remaining  figures  of  the  eastern  one ;  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think, 
that,  though  coarsely  executed,  they  present  a  tolerably  faithful  resem- 
blance.^ It  is  extraordinary  that  Wheler  (*  Journey,'  p.  361)  mentions 
only  a  horse's  head  in  this  pediment;  for  though  he  described  the 
sculpture  only  from  memory,  he  appears  to  have  seen  Carrey's  drawings 
in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Nointel,  the  French  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople ;.  and  the  figures  must  have  been  there  when  he  saw  the  temple, 
as  they  remained  to  be  carried  off  by  Lord  Elgin. 

It  is  a  necessary  preliminary  in  any  attempt  to  reconstruct  these 
groups  to  understand  rightly  and  follow  literally  the  words  of  Pau- 
sanias  just  quoted.  He  tells  us  that  the  eastern  pediment  represented, 
not  the  birth  of  Athena,  but  circumstances  connected  with  it.  The 
neglect  of  observing  this  has  led  to  some  singular  mistakes.  Thus 
Brondsted,  conceiving  that  the  actual  birth  was  represented,^  supposed 
that  Zeus  sat  enthroned  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  as  in  the  centre  of 
the  universe,  between  Day  and  Night,  surrounded  by  the  deities  who 
preside  over  nativities  and  others — as  the  three  HorsB  or  Seasons,  the 
three  Fates,  Good  Fortune,  the  Celestial  Aphrodite,  Ileithyia,  He- 
phaBstus,  Prometheus,  Ares,  and  Hermes.  The  goddess  had  just  sprung 
from  her  father's  head,  and,  brilliant  in  her  golden  arms,  hovered  above 
him,  soaring  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  At  the  right  hand  angle  the 
three  Fates  were  turned  towards  the  car  of  Night,  whilst  at  the  opposite 
one  Cephalus  was  observing  the  ascent  of  the  enamoured  Aurora.  The 
three  figures  which  sat  behind  him  were,  he  thought,  the  Horse.^ 

This  view  Leake  has  characterised  as  an  "  ingenious  hypothesis,  the 

Sec  the  engravings  at  the  end  of  the      and  by  Quatrcmere  de  Quincy. 
volume.  '  Voyages  et  Uechcrches  en  Grece,  t.  ii. 


il     T\ 


This  idea  was  also  adopted  by  Gerhard      Prcf.  j).  xi.  note  3. 
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elegance  and  simplicity  of  which  cannot  be  denied."  ^  But  later  critics 
have  discovered  some  fatal  objections  to  it.  First,  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  Pausanias,  it  assumes  the  actual  birth  of  Athena.  Secondly, 
the  Mcerae  and  other  genethliac  deities  attending  the  birth  of  mortals 
are  not  appropriate  to  that  of  a  goddess.^  A  third  and  still  more  fatal 
objection,  founded  upon  considerations  of  art,  and  indeed  of  technical 
art,  has  been  advanced  by  M.  Beule.^  The  principal  divinities  in  the 
middle  of  the  pediments,  as  we  see  by  the  drawing  of  the  western  one, 
were  larger  than  the  figures  at  the  sides ;  and  we  cannot,  therefore, 
assign  to  Zeus  a  less  stature  than  11  or  12  feet,  like  the  figure  of 
Poseidon  in  the  western  pediment.*  It  is  admitted  that  Zeus  may  have 
been  seated  ;  but  persons  in  that  position  lose  only  a  third  of  their  height, 
and  something  must  be  allowed  for  the  throne  and  footstool.  The  space 
above  his  head,  therefore,  would  not  have  admitted  a  figure  above  three 
feet  long,  which  would  have  had  a  most  absurd*  appearance  among  the 
surrounding  deities  of  colossal  size.  The  conception,  moreover,  is 
contrary  to  the  myth;  for  Athena  had  no  childhood,  but  sprang  in 
complete  perfection  from  her  father's  head.  Add  the  technical  difficulty 
of  making  a  statue  hover  in  the  air  over  the  head  of  another.  Such  a 
thing  would  have  been  possible  only  in  a  bas-relief  or'a  painting. 

The  names  given  by  Brondsted  to  the  subordinate  figures  are  as 
fanciful  as  his  idea  of  the  main  group.  Different  appellations  have 
been  assigned  to  them  by  other  critics  and  antiquaries,  but  for  the  most 
part  they  are  probably  no  better  founded.  The  noble  recumbent  figure 
next  to  the  horses  of  the  Sun,  which  has  been  called  Theseus,  Pan,  and 
Bacchus,  was  designated  by  Visconti  the  elder  Heracles,  by  Brond- 
sted, Cephalus,  and  by  Welcker,  Cecrops.  The  three  female  figures 
that  follow  were  thought  by  Visconti  to  be  Proserpine,  Demeter,  and 
Iris,  while  Brondsted  took  them  to  be  the  Horae,  and  Welcker,  Thallo, 
Auxo,  and  Oreithyia,     At  the  opposite  angle  the  tbrefe  females  whom 

'  Topography,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  538.  *  The  extremo  height  of  the  pediments 

■  See  Welcker,  in  the  Chissical  Museum,  at  their  apex  is  11  ft.  6  in.     See  Stuart's 

vol.  ii.  p.  376  sqq.  Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  1,  plate  3. 
L'Acrojole,  t.  ii.  p.  G3  sq. 
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Visconti  and  Brondsted  agree  in  6allmg  the  Fates,  Welcker  styles 
Aglaurus,  Herse,  and  Pandrosns.  These  differences  amongst  the  ablest 
writers  show  the  difficulty  of  attempting  to  reconstruct  from  our 
present  materials  the  conceptions  of  a  Pheidias.  One  might  as  well 
attempt  to  re-write,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  fragments,  a  tragedy  of 
Sophocles.  The  myths  concerning  the  birth  of  Athena  are  many  and 
various,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  them  Pheidias  may  have 
selected.  The  only  objects  in  this  pediment  which  speak  for  them- 
selves, and  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion,  are  the 
horses  of  Helios  at  the  left  hand  corner,  and  those  of  Selene,  or  Night, 
at  the  right ;  the  first  rising  above  the  horizon,  the  second  just  sinking 
below  it.  They  may  suggest  three  hypotheses :  1.  That  they  indicated 
what  may  be  called  the  geography  of  the  action.  2.  That  they  showed 
the  time  in  which  it  took  place ;  or,  the  space  of  a  day.  3.  That,  as 
Brondsted  supposed,  the  scene  was  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  centre 
of  the  universe.  Against  this  last  view  it  may  be  objected,  that  as 
Athena  was  so  peculiarly  an  Attic  deity,  the  subordinate  figures  of  the 
groups  may  have  had  some  reference  to  that  country,  but  in  what  way 
we  will  not  venture  to  determine. 

The  design  of  the  western  pediment,  though  fewer  of  its  sculptures 
have  come  down  to  us,  is  better  known  than  that  of  the  eastern  one, 
from  the  drawings  of  Carrey  and  the  description  by  Wheler.  This 
writer,  however,  mistook  the  western  front,  which  is  that  first  ap- 
proached from  the  Propylsea,  for  the  principal  one ;  and  thus,  with  an 
unaccountable  perversity,  which  nevertheless  found  many  followers, 
and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  caution  against  dogmatizing  in  such 
matters,  interpreted  the  groups  representing  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
and  Athena  as  showing  the  birth  of  that  goddess !  And,  though  the 
error  is  so  obvious  and  striking,  it  was  only  at  a  comparatively  recent 
date,  and  after  the  time  of  Stuart,  that  M.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
discovered  the  real  subject  of  this  composition.  Leake,  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  *  Topography  of  Athens,'  still  considered  the  central  figure 
of  this  pediment  to  be  Zeus.  We  will  here  insert  Wheler's  descrip- 
tion, not  only  as  a  curious  specimen  of  misapplied  ingenuity,  but  also 
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as  containing  valuable  notices  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  condition  of 
the  sculptures  when  he  saw  them,  and  of  the  lively  though  erroneous 
impression  which  they  made  upon  him.  The  reader  can  compare  it 
with  the  copy  of  Carrey's  drawing. 

"  There  is  a  figure  that  stands  in  the  middle  of  it  (the  pediment), 
having  its  right  arm  broken,  which  probably  held  the  thunder.  Its 
legs  straddle  at  some  distance  from  each  other ;  where,  without  doubt, 
was  placed  the  EagU,  For  its  beard,  and  the  majesty  which  the  sculp- 
ture hath  expressed  in  his  countenance,  although  those  other  characters 
be  wanting  here,  do  sufficiently  show  it  to  have  been  made  for  Jupiter. 
He  stands  naked,  for  so  he  was  usually  represented,  especially  by  the 
Greeks.  At  his  right  hand  is  another  figure,  with  its  hands  and  arms 
broken  ofi*,  covered  halfway  down  the  leg,  in  a  posture  as  coming 
towards  JupHer  ;  which  perhaps  was  a  Victory,  leading  the  horses  of 
the  triumphal  chariot  of  Minerva,  which  follows  it.  The  horses  are 
made  with  such  great  art,  that  the  sculptor  seems  to  have  outdone 
himself  by  giving  them  a  more  than  seeming  life ;  such  a  vigour  is 
expressed  in  each  posture  of  their  prancing  and  stamping,  natural  to 
generous  horses.  Minerva  is  next  represented  in  the  chariot,  rather  as 
the  goddess  of  learning  than  war,  without  helmet,  buckler,  or  a  Medusa's 
head  on  her  breast,  as  Pausanias  describes  her  image  within  the  temple. 
Next  behind  her  is  another  figure  of  a  woman  sitting,  with  her  head 
broken  ofi*.  Who  it  was  is  not  certain.  But  my  companion  made  me 
observe  the  next  two  figures  sitting  in  the  corner  to  be  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  and  his  Empress  Sahina ;  whom  I  easily  knew  to  bo  so  by  the 
many  medals  and  statues  I  have  seen  of  them. 

"  At  the  left  hand  of  Jupiter  are  five  or  six  other  figures,  my  com- 
rade taketh  to  be  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  where  Jupiter  introduceth 
Minerva  and  owneth  her  for  his  daughter.  The  Postich,  or  Hind  Front, 
was  adorned  with  figures  expressing  Minerva  s  contest  with  Neptune 
about  the  naming  of  the  city  of  Athens;  but  now  all  of  them  are 
fallen  down,  only  part  of  a  Sea  Horse  excepted.'*  ^ 

Not  the  least  singular  of  the  misconceptions  of  Wheler  and  Spon 

'  Whcler's  *  Journey/  p.  360. 
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was  that  the  two  figures  near  the  left  angle  were  those  of  Hadrian  and 
Sabina.  They  were  too  well  informed  to  commit  so  gross  an  ana- 
chronism as  to  suppose  that  the  Parthenon  was  a  work  of  that  reign ; 
but  they  conceived  that  Ictinus  only  built  the  cella  of  the  temple,  that 
the  portico  was  added  by  Attains,  and  that  Hadrian  repaired  the 
building  and  added  the  sculptures  in  both  pediments,  including  among 
them  a  statue  of  himself  and  of  his  empress !  Considering  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  for  thinking  that  the 
works  of  Pheidias  and  his  school  could  have  been  executed  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  as  Stuart,  in  an  age  much  more  advanced  in  the  knowledge 
of  art,  held  it  possible  that  at  least  the  two  statues  in  question  might 
have  been  of  Hadrian's  time,  grounding  himself  upon  the  statue  of 
Antinoiis  at  Bome.^  He  also  considered  them  portraits  of  that  emperor 
and  his  wife,  but  suggested  that  the  heads  might  have  been  added  to 
ancient  statues. 

Ottfried  Miiller  attempted  a  restoration  of  this  pediment  at  the  end 
of  his  life  of  Pheidias ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  the  figure 
of  Athena,  in  representing  her  head  turned  away  from  Poseidon, 
whereas  the  position  of  the  figure,  and  the  fragment  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  head  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  show  that  she  was 
looking  almost  straight  forwards,  but  with  a  slight  inclination  towards 
Poseidon.  He  has  also  mistaken  several  of  the  figures  in  Poseidon's 
train,  and  inserted  among  them  Artemis,  Latona,  Apollo,  and  Ceres.  It 
is  plain  that  the  principal  figures  on  this  side  are  all  connected  with 
the  sea,  as  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd  has  well  pointed  out  in  a  paper  in  the 
'  Classical  Museum;'^  and  the  same  view  has  been  adopted,  with  more 
or  less  variation,  by  several  other  writers.  Not  only  does  the  subject 
represented  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  but  it  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
unmistakable  character  of  several  of  the  figures.  Thus,  the  second 
figure  on  Poseidon's  left,  with  a  cdus  at  her  feet,  who,  like  the  corre- 
sponding one  on  the  opposite  side,  appears  to  be  in  the  act  of  driving  a 

*  See  his  'Antiquities  of  Athens,' vol.  ii.      here  find,  in  a  tabular  form,  a  synopsis  of 
p.  4,  and  plate  ix.  the  views   of   nine  different   antiquaries 

■  vol.  V.  p.  390  sqq.     The  reader  will      respecting  this  pediment. 
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chariot,  is  evidently  Amphitrite.     The  animals  attached  to  the  car  had 
disappeared  before  Carrey's  drawing  was  made.     They  were  probably 
hippocampi.     Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  nude  female 
figure  a  little  further  on.    It  is  evidently  Aphrodite,  reposing  in  the 
lap  of  her  mother  Dione,  and  having  her  son  Eros  by  her  side.    The 
remaining  figures  are  not  so  plain.    The  female  figure  which  stands 
between  Poseidon  and  Amphitrite  probably  represented  the  sea,  whose 
dominion  Poseidon  was  striving  to  introduce,  and  may  have  been  his 
granddaughter  Thetis,   for  whom  she  has  been  ftlso  recognised  by 
Miiller  and  Leake.    Mr.  Lloyd  calls  her  Thalassa.    The  figures  on 
Amphitrite's  left  are  styled  Ino  and  Melicertes  both  by  Welcker  and 
Lloyd ;  and,  as  connected  with  the  sea,  these  seem  more  appropriate  to 
the  group  than  Leto  and  Artemis,  or  Ge  Kourotrophos,  as  they  have 
been  called  by  other  writers.    Welcker  takes  the  statue  next  to  Dione 
to  have  1;)een  Peitho,  and  thus  connects  her  with  the  group  of  Aphrodite ; 
but  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  solitary  figure.    Mr.  Lloyd  calls  it 
Tethys,  and  this  name  may  be  as  probable  as  any  other.    The  two  end 
figures  on  this  side  probably  serve  to  connect  the  story  with  Attica. 
Leake  and  Lloyd  take  them  to  be  Ilissus  and  Gallirrhoe,  whilst  Welcker 
agrees  as. to  the  last,  but  names  the  male  figure  Theseus — an  evident 
anachronism.    It  may,  however,  possibly  have  been  ^geus,  who,  as  the 
father  of  Theseus,  was  sometimes  reputed  to  have   ^een  identical  with 
Poseidon,  and  who  would  thus  have  formed  an  appropriate  link  to  con-> 
nect  the  central  group  of  the  gods  with  the  figures  symbolising  Attica. 
The  figures  in  the  train  of  Athena  are  not  so  easy  of  identification 
from  external  signs  as  those  on  the  other  side;  but  if  it  has  been 
shown  that  Poseidon's  followers  were  connected  with  the  sea,  it  seems 
almost  a  necessary  inference  that  those  of  Athena  represented  the  land. 
We  have  already  observed  (p.  83)  that  the  basis  of  the  myth  was 
allegorical,  having  reference  to  the  choice  between  a  seafaring  life  and 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture ;  and  how  much  more  significance  must  this 
allegory  have  derived  from  the  strife  of  parties  and  the  policy  of 
Themistocles !     We  have  seen  (p.  75)  that  Peisistratua  and  the  aristo- 
cratic party  had  endeavoured  to  make  the  Athenians  agriculturists, 
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whilst  Themisfcocles  tnrned  them  into  sailors  ;  a  policy  which  resulted 
in  establishing  a  complete  democracy.  In  the  time  of  Pericles  and 
Pheidias  this  circumstance  mnst  have  lent  an  additional  interest  to  the 
gronp.  At  the  same  time  it  was  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  original 
myth,  which  represented  Athena  as  victorious ;  and  the  bitterness  of 
the  contention,  as  we  have  already  had  more  than  one  occasion  to 
observe,  had  been  removed,  and  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  by  the  union  of 
the  worship  of  Athena  and  Poseidon. 

If  it  be  allowed  that  the  deities  in  the  train  of  Athena  represented 
the  land,  then  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  Demeter  should  be  absent. 
We  take  her  to  have  been  the  seated  female  figure,  the  fourth  from  the 
end ;  whilst  the  naked  boy  on  her  left  was  probably  lacchus,  and  the 
following  female  figure  Persephone.  This  is  also  the  interpretation  of 
De  Quincy,  Brondsted,  and  Welcker.  Amongst  the  figures  in  this  group 
must  surely  have  been  Cecrops,  who  was  either  ar  judge  or  a  witness  of 
the  strife,  and  Erechtheus,  who  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Athena.  Erechtheus  we  take  to  be  represented  by  the  figure 
next  to  the  last  one,  which  appears  to  be  seated  on  a  huge  snake.  From 
this  circumstance  Mr.  Lloyd  has  called  this  statue  Oecrops,'  and  the 
same  name  has  been  given  to  it  by  MuUer  and  others.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  figure  is  too  quiescent  for  the  active  part  assigned  by  the 
myth  to  Cecrops ;  and  we  should  therefore  be  inclined  to  give  that  name 
to  the  figure  which  stands  immediately  behind  the  horses  of  Athena ; 
a  vie\^  for  which  we  may  plead  the  authority  of  Visconti,.  though  no 
other  antiquary  appears  to  have  adopted  it.  This  figure  is  evidently 
encouraging  the  female  in  the  car  in  her  onward  course ;  and  if  this 
figure  be  Nike,  as  almost  every  commentator  has  assumed,  the  group 
would  appropriately  typify  the  victory  of  Athena  as  assigned  to  her  by 
Cecrops.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  view,  it  would  serve  to  confirm 
the  appellation  of  Erechtheus  for  the  seated  figure  before  mentioned ; 
for  he  also  was  characterized  by  a  snake,  and  indeed  was  worshipped 
under  that  form  in  the  Erechtheium  (above,  p.  32).  It  naturally  fol- 
lows that  the  female  next  to  him  must  be  Pandrosus,  who  so  faithfully 
'  Class.  Mus.  vol.  v.  p.  429. 
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preserved  Athena's  trnst  with  regard  to  Erechtheus,  became  her  original 
priestess,  and,  along  with  Erechtheus,  shared  her  temple.^  We  have 
thns  accounted  for  all  the  figures  except  the  recumbent  one  in  the 
northern  angle.  It  is  evidently  a  river  god,  and  has  been  called  Ilissus 
by  Visconti,  De  Quincy,  Miiller,  Millingen,  and  Welcker.  But  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Lloyd  in  calling  it  the  Gephisus,  as  we  have  placed  the  Ilissus 
on  the  other  side  of  the  pediment.  Our  reasons  are,  first :  that  to  a 
spectator  looking  at  this  western  front  the  Ilissus  would  really  be  on 
his  right  hand  and  the  Gephisus  on  his  left,  as  their  images  would  also 
appear  in  the  pediment :  secondly,  the  Gephisus,  being  near  Eleusis, 
would  naturally  be  represented  in  the  vicinity  of  Demeter  and  Gore. 

Professor  Boss  saw  on  the  western  pediment  several  marble  frag- 
ments of  the  stem  of  the  olive-tree  which  Athena  was  reputed  to  have 
created.^  Welcker  had  denied  that  any  such  fragments  were  to  be 
found,^  and  Beule  observes  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  place  for 
the  tree.^  In  a  fragment  in  the  British  Museum,  alluded  to  in  p.  388, 
the  stump  of  a  tree  is  also  seen  between  the  remains  of  two  feet  in  a 
striding  attitude;  but  this  stump,  as  Welcker  observes,*  must  have 
impinged  upon  the  leg,  and  obviously  only  served  as  a  support.  We 
think,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  feet  in  question 
belonged  to  the  statue  near  the  horses,  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Gecrops.  They  are  too  small  to  have  belonged  to  Poseidon,  but  would 
have  suited  a  statue  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  which  would  have  been 
about  the  height  of  one  in  that  part  of  the  pediment ;  and  their  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  attitude  of  the  figure  as  represented  in 
Garrey's  drawing.  We  shall  only  further  remark  about  the  pediments 
that  the  ground  of  them  appears  to  have  been  painted  blue. 

Such  was  the  exterior  of  the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  interior, 
we  have  already  remarked  that  it  was  divided  into  two  unequal  portions, 

*  These  two  figures  are  the  only  ones  There  are  casts    of    the   figures    in   the 

still  remaining  on  the  pediment,  but  they  British  Museum, 

have  now  lost  their  heads.     Might  not  this  '  Aufsatze,  B.  ii.  S.  282. 

support  the  inference  that  they  were  not  '  Alte  Denkmaler,  j).  Ill,  119. 

the  original  heads,  but  put  on  by  Hadrian  ?  *  L'Acropole,  t.  ii.  p.  83. 

He  was  quite  barbarian  enough  to  do  it.  °  Class.  Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  390. 
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the  eastern  and  largest  of  which  formed  properly  the  cella  of  the  god- 
dess, or  the  Parthenon  strictly  so  called ;  whilst  the  western  and 
smaller  one  was  the  opisthodomus.  The  cella  had  at  all  events  a  partial 
roof ;  bnt  as  to  the  nnmber  of  columns  which  supported  it,  anthorities 
differ,  for  the  traces  of  them  are  not  very  plain.  Leake  says*  that  there 
were  sixteen  ;  yet  in  his  plan  he  gives  twenty-one,  without  countidg  the 
two  comer  ones  at  the  western  end.  It  seems  to  be  now  pretty  gene- 
rally agreed  that  there  were  ten  columns  on  each  side,  forming  as  it 
were  two  aisles,  and  three  at  the  western  extremity.*  It  has  also  been 
disputed  of  what  order  were  the  interior  columns.  This  question  appears 
to  have  been  settled  by  M.  Paccard,  who  discovered  that  they  were  Doric 
from  traces  of  flutings  on  the  slabs  on  which  they  rested.'  These  are 
said  to  have  been  produced  as  follows :  The  Greeks  did  not  begin  to 
flute  their  columns  till  all  the  drums  had  been  put  together,  and  the 
column  stood  erect  in  its  place.  In  the  operation,  the  marks  of  the  chisel 
had  been  left  upon  the  pavement,  thus  describing  the  contour  of  the 
column  and  its  flutings.  It  is  believed  that  this  lower  order  was 
surmounted  by  another  of  smaller  columns.  Thus  Wheler  describes  the 
cella  as  having  a  gallery  formed  by  two  ranks  of  columns,  twenty-two 
below  and  twenty-three  above.*  A  Corinthian  capital  was  found  in  it, 
and  as  the  Corinthian  order  was  invented  about  the  time  of  its  erection^ 
the  upper  columns  may  have  been  of  that  order.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  cella,  the  place  where  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  goddess 
stood  is  marked  by  an  oblong  pavement  of  poros  stone  or  tufa ;  which 
was  required  to  preserve  a  certain  degree  of  moisture  through  its 
porosity,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ivory  from  cracking.  Pausanias  tells 
us^  that,  from  the  dryness  of  the  Acropolis,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
water  instead  of  oil  for  cleansing  the  statue,  and  that  it  wanted  moist 
exhalations.  This  pavement  in  a  direction  across  the  cella  is, 21  ft. 
long,  with  a  width  of  about  8  ft.  But  the  pedestal  itself  was  still 
larger,  as  there  are  traces  in  the  marble  floor  of  the  iron  cramps  which 

1  vol.  i.  p.  333.   .  *  Journey,  p.  363. 

»  See  BeuM,  t.  ii.  p.  33.  »  Leake,  i.  p.  334. 

»  Ibid.  p.  32.  "  V.  11,5. 
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secured  it  between  two  and  three  feet  in  advance  of  the  pavement.  This 
breadth  of  base  was  necessary  because  the  goddess  had  on  one  side  her 
shield,  and  on  the  other  the  serpent  Erechtheus. 

The  roof  of  the  opisthodomus  was  supported  by  four  columns  between 
four  and  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  apparently  of  the  Ionic  order.  Har- 
pocration  (in  voc.)  ciftlls  it  an  oltco<:,  whence  Boss  infers  that  it  was  a 
covered  building.  It  was  separated  from  the  Parthenon  by  a  thick  wall, 
which  according  to  some  writers  was  without  a  door.*  Professor 
Botticher,  on  the  contrary,  affirms^  that  he  found  traces  of  two  folding- 
doors  opening  outwards  from  the  cella  towards  the  opisthodomus,  each 
five  feet  wide.  The  first  door  opened  into  the  wall,  which  is  six  and  a 
half  feet  thick,  while  the  second  door  opened  into  the  opisthodomus. 
There  is  a  passage  in  the  scholia  to  the  ^Plutus'  of  Aristophanes 
(v.  1194),  of  which  Botticher  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware,  but 
which  confirms  his  view  in  a  remarkable  manner.^  The  wall  is  here 
called  a  double  one  having  a  door ;  of  which,  however,  there  may  have 
been  two  if  the  wall  was  very  thick.  The  scholiast  has  indeed  con- 
founded the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  with  Athena  Polias,  which,  as 
we  have  before  observed,  is  not  unusual  with  the  later  writers ;  but  that 
he  is  speaking  of  the  Parthenon  is  evident  from  his  mentioning  the 
opisthodomus  as  a  treasury.  And  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that 
there  was  no  communication  between  the  two  -chambers.  In  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  the  opisthodomus  caught  fire,  and  the  HellenotamisB 
were  accused  of  having  fired  it.* 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Parthenon  was  a  hypaBthral 
temple — i.e.  open  to  the  air — or  had  a  roof.  This  question  we  must 
leave  to  the  decision  of  architects.  All  that  we  know  respecting  hyp- 
8Bthral  temples  is  derived  from  Vitruvius  (iii.  2,  8) ;  and  he  mentions  as 
the  only  example  of  them  an  octastyle  temple  at  Athens,  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Parthenon.     At  all  events,  it 

*  Ross,  Archaol.  Aufs.  ii.  288.  ^Adrfvas  btnkovs  rolxos  €x<ov  Ovpav,  Snov  fju 

'  In  Gerhard's  ArchaologischerAnzeiger,  6Ti(ravpo<f>v\dKU)v. 

April,  1862,  p.  322.  *  contra  Timocr.  p.  743,  llciskc. 
^  oniirto  tov  vto  rrjs  KaKovfidvrfs  JloKiddoi 
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can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  statue  of  such  yaloable  materials  as 
the  Athena  of  Pheidias  should  have  been  left  exposed  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  atmosphere.  Dr.  Wordsworth  suggests  the  employment  of 
a  velarium,  an  idea  to  which  he  was  led  by  a  passage  in  the  'Ion '  of 
Euripides.* 

The  Parthenon  owes  its  chief  defeusement  to  the  Byzantine  Chris- 
tians. When  the  temple  was  converted  into  a  church  the  pronaos 
became  the  apsis,  and  in  order  to  admit  light  through  windows  of 
transparent  stone,  the  roof  of  the  eastern  portico  and  the  centre  of  the 
pediment  were  thrown  down.  Nine  or  ten  statues,  the  chief  ones  of 
the  group,  now  disappeared ;  and,  as  we  have  before  observed,  when 
Carrey  made  his  drawing  only  seven  remained.  According  to  Leake* 
and  others  it  was  first  dedicated  as  a  church  under  the  name  of  St. 
Sophia;  but  A.  Mommsen^  contests  this,  and  contends  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally consecrated  to  the  Virgin.  It  was  probably  also  the  Byzantines 
who,  from  religious  scruples,  defaced  the  metopes  of  the  frieze ;  for 
those  on  the  east,  west,  and  north  fronts  bear  evident  marks  of  having 
been  mutilated  with  the  hammer.*  We  have  already  remarked,  that 
those  of  the  south  side,  which  were  less  seen,  escaped  better.  The 
Byzantines  also  adorned  the  interior  with  paintings,  traces  of  which 
still  remain.  The  Turks  added  a  minaret  at  the  western  front.  The 
western  pediment  seems  to  have  suflFered  principally  from  the  various 
sieges  which  Athens  has  undergone  since  the  time  of  Wheler  and 
Carrey.  The  most  destructive  of  these  sieges  was  that  by  the  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini  and  Konigsmarck,  in  1687.  The  Turks  had 
stowed  away  their  ammunition  in  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon,  and  an 
unlucky  shell  falling  upon  it  caused  an  explosion,  which  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  the  centre  of  the  building.  Eight  columns  of  the  peri- 
style on  the  northern  side  were  thrown  down  or  damaged,  together 

"  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  101 ;  cf.  Eurip.  require  a  fuller  notice  of  it  than  suits  the 

Ion,  V.  1141  sqq.   An  elaborate  account  of  object  and  limits  of  this  work, 
the   Parthenon,   illustrated    with    plates,  *  vol.  i.  p.  480. 

has  recently  been  published,  as  we  have  ^  Athenae  Christianae,  cap.  vi. 

baid,  by  Adolph  Michaelis  at  Leipzig,  to  *  Beule,  ii.  p.  112. 

which  those  rcadcrb  arc  referred  who  may 
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with  their  entablature  ;  and  on  the  southern,  six.  Only  one  column  of 
the  eastern  pronaos  was  now  left  standing,  though  it  is  probable  that 
two  of  the  six  may  have  been  previously  removed  by  the  Byzantines  in 
order  to  make  room  for  the  altar  when  the  Parthenon  was  converted 
into  a  church.  The  opisthodomus  and  both  pediments  were  but  little 
injured,  only  two  or  three  of  the  statues  having  been  thrown  down. 

Although  Morosini,  the  Venetian  commander-in-chief,  was  not  alto- 
gether a  barbarian,  and  as  a  fellow-countryman  of  Titian  could  appre- 
ciate works  of  art,  so  that  he  had  expressed  his  repugnance  at  the 
destruction  of  this  beautiful  temple,^  yet  as  a  monument  of  his  achieve- 
ment, and  to  grace  his  triumphal  entry  into  Venice,  he  had  resolved  to 
carry  off  the  car  of  Victory,  with  its  admirable  horses,  which  adorned 
the  western  pediment ;  but  in  the  act  of  lowering,  it  was  let  fall  by 
the  awkwardness  of  his  engineers  and  dashed  to  pieces.^  It  is  probable 
that  the  other  central  figures  of  this  pediment  were  destroyed  at  this 
time,  either  during  or  after  the  siege,  but  we  have  no  account  of  their 
fate.  The  torso  of  the  second  figure  in  the  southern  angle,  called  by 
Leake  Hissus,  was  found  in  the  excavations  of  1835  almost  under  the 
place  which  it  must  have  occupied.  Other  fragments  of  the  sculptures 
on  this  pediment  were  also  found,^  especially  pieces  of  a  horse's  head  and 
parts  of  the  chariot.  The  west  facade  suffered  severely  in  the  siege  of 
the  Acropolis  by  the  Turks  (1826-7),  who  bombarded  it  from  the  Philo- 
pappus.  Large  pieces  of  the  columns  were  then  chipped  off.  To  answer 
the  Turkish  fire  the  Greeks  had  erected  a  rampart  before  the  front  of 
the  temple.* 

But  though  the  Parthenon  has  suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages  of 

*  See  the    letter  quoted  in  Brondsted,  Memorabili,  Napoli,  1697,  t  ii.  p.  86 ;  A 

Voyage,  &c.,  ii.  p.  282.  Journal  of  the  Venetian  Campaigne,  a.d. 

■  For  an  account  of  this  siege,  and  its  1687,  translated  from  the  original  Italian, 

consequences,  see  Fanelli,  Atene  Attica,  sent  from  Venice,  and  printed  by  the  most 

4to,  Venezia,  1707 ;  Graziani,  F.  Mauro-  Serene  Eepublic,  1687  (in  the  King's  Li- 

ceni  Gesta,  4to,  Patav.  1698  ;  Arrighi,  De  brary,  British  Museum).     Cf.  Leake,  vol.  i. 

Vita  et  Rebus  gestis  F.  Mauroccni,  4 to,  ib.  p.  80  sqq. 

1749;  Letter  of  a  Venetian  captain  engaged  •  Ross,  Aufs.  i.  84. 

in  the  siege,  in  Antonio  Bulifon's  Lcttere  ^  Ib.  i.  83. 
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war,  it  has  been  hardly  less  defaced  in  a  peaceful  manner  and  under  the 
apology  of  a  love  of  ari.  Early  in  the  present  centnry  Lord  Elgin, 
when  English  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  procured  a  firman  from  the 
Sultan^  which  authorized  him  to  take  casts  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
Parthenon,  and  to  remove  any  pieces  of  stone  haying  inscriptions  or 
figures;^  which  seems  to  mean,  any  pieces  that  had  fallen.  That 
Lord  Elgin  exceeded  his  powers,  appears  to  be  sufficiently  eyident 
from  the  reluctance  with  which  he  was  at  last  induced,  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  his  agent,  Lusieri,  ''  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  whole 
pieces  of  sculpture."^  Not  only  were  the  statues  of  the  eastern 
pediment  removed,  but  also  many  of  the  metopes  and  portions  of  the 
frieze.  And  this  was  done  in  so  reckless  a  manner  by  Lord  Elgin's 
workmen  as  to  damage  the  building  itself;  for,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
metopes  on  the  south  side,  the  cornice  also  was  damaged.  Nor  were 
Lord  Elgin's  scientific  ravages  confined  to  the  Parthenon.  From  the 
Erechtheium  were  carried  off  a  column  of  the  eastern  portico,  and  one 
of  the  canephoroi  of  the  southern  portico,  the  place  of  which  was 
supplied  by  a  rude  pillar.  From  the  theatre  was  taken  the  statue  of 
Bacchus.  The  abstraction  of  the  four  pieces  of  the  frieze  of  the 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  which  had  been  built  into  a  Turkish  house, 
was  perhaps  more  excusable ;  but  we  hardly  see  what  can  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  other  depredations.  The  example  of  the  French  is 
pleaded,  who  had  carried  off  one  of  the  metopes,  and,  it  was  feared, 
would  possess  themselves  of  more.  The  apprehension  of  this,  and  the 
danger  to  which  the  sculptures  were  constantly  exposed  through  the 
rapacity  of  travellers,  the  accidents  of  war  or  weather,  and  the  careless- 
ness and  brutality  of  the  Turks,  form  perhaps  the  best  excuse  for  Lord 
Elgin's  proceedings,  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
foresee,  at  the  time  when  these  acts  were  committed,  that  the  day  would 
come  when  Athens  should  be  placed  under  a  civilized  government,  and 
the  ravages  of  violence  and  decay  in  its  beautiful  monuments  be  not 
merely  arrested,  but  repaired.     It  may  be  added  that  the  removal  of 

*  *  Elgin  Marbles,'  vol.  i.  p.  2 ;  cf.  RangaW,  Ant  Hell,  t,  i.  Pref.  p.  6. 

*  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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these  Bcnlptures  seemB  to  haye  been  recommended  by  Mr.  William 
Hamilton.  They  were  no  doubt  regarded  as  doomed  irrevocably  to 
perdition ;  and  we  may  at  all  eyents  congratulate  ourselves  that  such 
numerous  and  beautiful  specimens  of  them  should  have  been  secured  in 
our  own  metropolis  from  the  chance  of  further  harm. 

Having  thus  described  the  structure  of  the  temple  and  its  exterior 
ornaments,  and  briefly  sketched  the  vicissitudes  it  has  suffered,  we  will 
now  accompany  Pausanias  in  his  description  of  what  he  saw  in  the 
interior.  The  principal  object  was,  of  course,  Pheidias'  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  Athena,  called  by  the  Athenians  17  Tlap0€vo<:y  or  the 
Virgin,^  whence  her  cella  obtained  the  name  of  o  UtipOepmvy  or  the 
Abode  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  top  of  her  helmet,  says  Pausanias  (i.  24, 5), 
is  the  image  of  a  sphinx,  and  on  each  side  of  it  are  engravings  of 
griffins.'  Griffins  were  beasts  like  lions,  but  with  the  wings  and  beak 
of  an  eagle.  The  statue  of  the  goddess,  he  proceeds,  is  erect,  and  she 
wears  a  chiton  reaching  to  her  feet.  On  her  breast  is  a  head  of 
Medusa  worked  in  ivory,  and  she  holds  in  one  hand  a  statue  of  Victory 
four  cubits  high,  and  in  the  other  hand  a  spear.  We  should  here 
observe  that,  from  the  text  of  Pausanias,  it  would  seem  that  the  Victory 
also  was  carved  upon  her  breast.^  But  we  know  from  other  sources^ 
that  she  held  the  Victory  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  text  of  Pausanias 
something  is  probably  omitted.  At  her  feet,  he  continues,  rests  a  shield, 
and  near  the  spear  a  serpent,  which  may  perhaps  be  Erichthonius.  The 
birth  of  Pandora  is  sculptured  in  relief  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue. 
Hesiod*  and  others  have  related  how  she  was  the  first  woman. 

^  Pausan.  lib.  x.  34,  fin.  '  koi  ol  Kark  r6  aripvov  fi  Kt<l>a\rj  Mc- 

'  Tpvircff  €law  cVccpyacr/tcpoc.  Leake  has  iownj^  eXc^avr<((  9<my  tfitraroiTifuvrif  Ktu 

pointed  out  (vol.   i.   p.  109,   note)  that  Ntio;  r€  6<roy  rtaaupnv  fnix«^*  iv  dc  1% 

Pausanias  employs  the  word  tir€pya{ofMM,  x^<P^  ^P^  ^X^^ — ^-  ^^>  '^*     ^  Leake, 

or  €$€irtfjyd{ofuu,  when  speaking  of  works  vol.  i.  p.  149,  note  3. 

in  relief:  intlpyaurai  dc  rf  X^^i  froXXa  ^  Epictetus in  Arrian,  ii.8,  20.   And  she 

luv  Tw  S0k»v  'HpaxXcW. — iii.  17, 3.  And  is  so  represented  by  Hesiod,  Scut.  Here, 

sometimes  with  rviror :  mipyaa-fUpoi  dc  339 ;  and  on  an  Athenian  coin,  engraved 

iirl  rvwwy  npo  ttjs  eccrddov  rfj  fuv^Afn-tfus,  by  Stuart  (vol.  ii.  ch.  1,  frontispiece). 

Tj}  dc  'Ao-xXTiru^r  €<m  Kal  'Yyicto.— viii.  *  See  Theogon.  670;  Op.  et  D.  60  sqq. 
31, 1.     So  cVi  rvjTov.— ix.  11,  2. 
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So  far  Pansanias,  whose  description  even  of  this  celebrated  statue  is 
Tory  imperfect.  For  he  says  nothing  here  of  the  sculptures  on  the 
shield  and  the  slippers,  though  he  had  indeed  mentioned  before  (c.  17,  2) 
that  on  the  shield  was  represented  the  battle  with  the  Amazons.  We 
must  therefore  supply  his  deficiencies  from  other  sources.  Pliny,  who 
describes  the  statue  in  greater  detail,^  says  that  the  battle  with  the 
Amazons  was  carved  round  the  projecting  border  of  the  shield,  and  that 
in  the  concave  part  of  it  was  represented  the  battle  of  the  gods  and 
giants.  The  statue,  he  says,  which  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  was 
twenty-six  cubits  high,  or  about  thirty-nine  English  feet.  On  the 
slippers  were  carved  the  combats  of  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs.  The 
sculpture  on  the  base  represented  the  birth  of  Pandora,  at  which  twenty 
deities  were  assisting.^ 

The  slippers,  or  sandals,  here  mentioned  were  of  the  kind  called 
Tyrrhenian,  having  gold  thongs,  and  a  wooden  sole  four  dactyls  or 
nearly  three  inches  thick.^  It  was  most  probably  on  this  sole  that  the 
combats  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  were  carved,  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  create  astonishment  at  the  versatile  genius  of  Pheidias, 
who  could  conceive  and  execute  so  gigantic  a  statue,  and  yet  condescend 
to  adorn  it  with  such  minute  specimens  of  the  toreutic  art. 

Pheidias  inserted  in  the  shield  a  portrait  of  Pericles  engaged  in 
combat  with  an  Amazon  \  his  face  was  partly  hidden  by  the  spear  he 
was  hurling,  but  not  so  that  he  could  not  be  recognised.  According  to 
Dion  Chrysostom  it  was  done  without  the  knowledge  of  Pericles/ 
Pheidias  had  also  inserted  a  portrait  of  himself,  as  a  bald-headed  man 
lifting  a  stone.  This  formed  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  for  which 
he  was  thrown  into  prison.^ 

"  N.  H.  xxxvi.  8.  18.  purpose,  is  rather  more  violent :  nasccnti 

'  The  text  of  Pliny  is  almost  hopelessly  adstantes.     The  next  sentence  also  seems 

corrupt :  In  basi  autem  quod  caelatum  est  to  be  irretrievably  corrupt,  but  as  it  offers 

Pandoras  genesin  appellant ;  di  sunt  nas-  no  new  feature,  we  pass  it  over. 

centes  xx  numero.     Bottiger's  emendation  •  rh  Karrvfrn  (vkivov,  rerpaddjcrvXoi^. — 

among  the  many  proposed  appears  to  be  Pollux,  vii.  s.  92. 

the  best :  di  adsunt  nascenti  (Andeutun-  *  Orat.  xii.  De  Dei  cognitione,  p.  195, 

gen,    p.    90).     Panofka's    (Annal.    Inst.  Mor.  (i.  214,  Ttjubncr). 

Archaiol.  ii.   108),   though   to  the  baine  ^  Plut.  Pcricl.  31. 
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We  learn  from  Plato  that  the  parts  made  of  ivory  were  the  eyes, 
face,  feet,  and  hands ;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  of  stone,^  probably 
of  some  grey  colour.  The  gold  on  the  statue,  which  might  be  removed, 
was  reckoned  by  Pericles  among  the  disposable  property  of  the  state, 
and  weighed  forty  talents.^  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  theft  of 
it  by  Lachares.  The  breast-plate,  or  yopyoveiovy .  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  of  ivory,  was  also  stolen  by  Philorgus.^  But  this,  as  well  as 
the  gold,  appears  to  have  been  recovered  or  otherwise  supplied,  for 
Pausanias  does  not  notice  the  absence  of  either.  That  author  does  not 
mention  an  owl  that  stood  near  the  statue,  also  said  to  have  been  the 
work  of  Pheidias.* 

The  scholiast  on  the  'Pax '  of  Aristophanes^  tells  us  that  the  statue 
was  finished  in  the  archonship  of  Theodorus  (b.g.  438),  and  mast  there- 
fore have  been  dedicated  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  PropylsBa. 
It  was  still  the  object  of  veneration  towards  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  aera,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian  and  Valens ; 
for  Nestorius,  who  was  hierophant  at  that  time,  as  admonished  in  a 
dream,  consecrated  a  small  statue  of  Achilles,  and  placed  it  under  the 
image.^  And,  indeed,  it  existed  about  a  century  longer,  for  Proclus, 
who  died  a.d.  485,  saw  and  lamented  its  removal,  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Leo  I.,  and  of  Anthemius  on  the  western  throne,  when  paganism 
received  its  final  blow.^  It  must  therefore  have  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  nine  centuries. 

The  only  portrait  statues  in  the  Parthenon  which  Pausanias  recog- 
nised were  one  of  Hadrian,  and,  near  the  entrance,  one  of  Iphicrates. 
Pliny  says^  that  Protogenes,  the  painter,  had  adorned  the  propylsBum 

*  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  290 (ii.  iik  p.  428,  Bekk.).  *  Dion.  Chrys.  loc.  cit. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  13.    Diodor.  Sic.  xii.  40,  *  loc.  cit. 

ssays  fifty  talents ;  but  Plutarch,  De  vitand.  •  Zosimus,  lib.  v. 

«re  al.  (t.  is.  p.  292,  Reiske)  agrees  with  "^  &tra>£  de  mn-bs  koL  avrp  rj  <^tXo<ro(/>^ 

Thucydides,  if  indeed  the  great  historian  6(^  irpoa'<f)i\rjs  cycVcro   .  .  .    a-afjims  koI 

wants  confirmation.     The  scholiast  on  the  avrri  ^  d(6s  cB^Xaxtci^,  ffviKa  t6  ayoXfui  ainiis 

*  Pax '  of  Aristophanes,  v.  604,  gives,  on  the  t6  iv  UapOtviavi  t€«s  Ibpvfiivov  vnb  rav  koi 

authority  of  Philochorus,  44  (jit^)  talents.  ra  dKimp-a  Kwovvnov  iitrt^fifpfTo, — Marinuf, 

'  Isocrat.  in  Callim.  p.  382  (547,  Oxon.  Vit.  Procli,  s.  30,  p.  24,  Boissonnadc. 
1822).  «  H.  N.  XXXV.  101. 
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of  the  temple,  by  which  he  must  mean  the  east  portico,  with  pictures 
of  the  triremes  Paralus  and  Ammonias,   and    had  added,   in   what 
the  painters  call  the  parerga  or  by-works,  some  small  ships  of  war,  in 
order  to  show  &om  what  paltry  beginnings  the  Athenians  had  arriyed 
at  the  highest  pitch  of  ostentation  in  this  matter.     The  Paralns  and 
Ammonias  were  meant  for  state  occasions,  like  the  Venetian  Bncentanr 
or  the  Lord  Mayor's  barge.    There  appears  to  haye  .been  five  snch  ships 
— the  Paralns  and  Salaminia,  which  date  from  the  classic  times  of 
Athens;  and  the  Antigonis,  Demetrias,  and  Ammonias,^  which  were 
instituted  at  later  periods,  and  the  last  probably  at  the  Macedonian 
epoch.    It  carried  the  victims  sent  by  the  Athenians  for  the  sacrifice  to 
Jupiter  Ammon«    It  appears  also  to  have  been  sometimes  called  Nan- 
sicaa.    Sillig's  argument  (ad  Plin.  1.  c),  founded  partly  upon  this,  and 
partly  upon  grammatical   grounds,  that  the  Paralus   and  Ammonias 
mentioned  by  Pliny  were  not  represented  as  ships,  but  as  personifica- 
tions of  them  under  the  form  of  a  man  and  woman,  seems  quite  unten- 
able ;  for  in  that  case,  how  Qould  any  contrast  have  been  shown,  as 
Pliny  says  there  was,  between  the  primitive  trireme  and  these  superb 
specimens  of  naval  architecture  ?    When  Cicero  alludes  to  the  picture  of 
Paralus  as  one  of  the  notable  works  of  art  at  Athens,^  he  appears  to 
mean  a  man ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  he  was  connected  with 
this  vessel. 

Pausanias  also  passes  over  the  silver-footed  throne  of  Xerxes,  from 
which  the  Persian  monarch  beheld  the  battle  of  Salamis,  which  under 
the  name  of  o  al)QjiA\oaTo^y  or  '  the  captive,'  ^  formed  one  of  the  anathe- 
mata  in  the  Parthenon.  It  had,  indeed,  been  stolen  by  Grlaucetes, 
when  he  was  treasurer  in  the  Acropolis,  together  with  the  acinaces,  or 
scimitar,  of  Mardonius,  worth  300  darics,  or  near  £330  ;*  which,  how- 
ever, appears  from  Pausanias  to  have  been  one  of  the  apurreia  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  The  throne,  indeed,  may  never  have  been 
recovered,  and  so  mentioned  by  Harpocration  only  from  tradition ;  but 
the  scimitar  certainly  was,  since,  besides  Pausanias,  it  is  mentioned  by 

^  Phot  Lex.  voc.  ndpdkot,  '  Harpocr.  in  dpyvpowovs  di<^pof . 

'  In  Verr.  iv.  60,  8.  135.  *  Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  741,  Reiske. 
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Dion  Ghrysostom^  among  the  anathemata  at  Athens,  together  with  the 
Spartan  shields  taken  at  Pylos.  Alexander  the  Great,  after  the  battle 
at  the  G-ranicus,  sent  800  suits  of  Persian  armour  to  the  Parthenon.^ 

After  quitting  the  temple,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  mention  various 
objects  on  the  Acropolis  (cap.  24,  8 ;  c.  25).  Over  against  the  Par- 
thenon was  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Hapvoiruyfj  or  the 
expeller  of  locusts,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of  Pheidias.  Among 
other  statues  were  Xanthippus,  father  of  Pericles,  who  engaged  the 
Medes  in  the  naval  action  offMycale;*  and  Pericles  himself;  not,  how- 
ever, near  his  father,  but  on  the  other  side  of  the  temple,  near  the 
colossal  statue  of  Athena  Promachos,  and  the  quadriga.^  Near  Xanth* 
ippus  was  a  statue  of  Anacreon  the  Teian,  the  first,  after  the  Lesbian 
Sappho,  who  composed  chiefly  amatory  poems.  He  was  represented  in 
the  posture  of  a  drunken  man,  singing.  The  female  statues  near  him, 
the  work  of  Deinomenes,  were  lo,  the  daughter  of  Inachus,  and  Oallisto, 
daughter  of  Lycaon.  Both  have  a  similar  history ;  the  love  of  Zeus, 
the  hatred  of  Hera,  and  the  metamorphosis  of  lo  into  a  heifer,  and  of 
Gallisto  into  a  bear. 

At  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  were  represented,  in  statues 
of  about  2  cubits  or  3  feet,  in  height,  the  legendary  war  of  the  giants, 
who  at  one  time  occupied  Thrace  and  the  isthmus  of  Pallene ;  the  war 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons ;  the  battle  of  Marathon  against 
the  Persians,  and  the  rout  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia ;  the  whole  of  them 
being  the  anathemata  of  King  Attains.  The  bases  of  these  diminutive 
statues  appear  to  have  overtopped  the  parapet  wall ;  which  explains 
how  that  which  represented  Dionysus,  in  the  war  with  the  giants, 
could  have  been  overthrown  by  a  storm  so  as  to  fall  into  the  theatre.^ 
From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  group  of  the  Gigantomachia 
must  have  stood  immediately  over  the  theatre ;  whereas  Leake,  in  his 
plan  of  the  Acropolis,  has  placed  it  too  much  to  the  east,  while  Beule, 

*  Orat.  ii.  De  rrgno,  p.  26,  Mor.  (t.  i.      viii.  52. 

p.  27,  Teubner).  *  Pauaan.  i.  28,  2. 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  i.  16.  *  Botticher,  Bericht,  S.  68  sq. ;  Plutarch, 
'  Herod,  viii.  131 ;  ix.  89  sqq. ;  Pausan.      Vit.  M.  Anton,  c  60. 
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on  the  contrary,  puts  it  in  his  plan  too  mnch  to  the  west.  The  same 
storm  overthrew  the  colossal  statues  of  Eumenes  and  Attains,  which 
probably  stood  near  the  same  spot,  though  they  are  not  mentioned 
by  Pansanias ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  never  restored. 
After  the  Boman  fashion,  they  had  been  reinscribed  to  M.  Antony ; 
who  also  affected  the  name  of  Dionysus  Junior,  as  Antinous  did  after 
him.^  Here  also  was  a  statue  of  Olympiodorus,  illustrious  by  his  deeds, 
and  especially  by  his  courage  in  adversity,  when  others  were  cast  down. 
He  was  especially  famous  for  having  liberated  Athens  from  the  Mace> 
donians,  and  recaptured  the  Museium.  Pausanias  gives  his  history  at 
length ;  but  we  need  say  no  more  about  him  here,  as  we  have  already 
spoken  of  him  (above,  p.  156). 

Near  the  statue  of  Olympiodorus  was  a  bronze  statue  of  Artemis 
Leucophryne,  or  Leucophryene,^  an  anathema  of  the  sons  of  Themi- 
stocles.  Artemis  Leucophryne  was  worshipped  by  the  Magnesians,  of 
whom  Themistocles  had  been  made  governor  by  the  Persian  king ;  she 
had  a  famous  temple  at  Leucophrys,  on  the  Maeander ;  which,  though 
not  so  large  as  that  at  Ephesus,  nor  enriched  with  so  many  anathemata, 
was  nevertheless  considered  to  be  the  handsomer  of  the  two.^ 

There  was  also  an  image  of  Athena  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  an  in- 
scription, recording  that  it  was  the  work  of  Endoeus,  and  consecrated  by 
Gallias.  This  statue  must  have  been  more  ancient  than  the  Persian  wars ; 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  age  of  Endoeus,  and  also  from  its  posture. 
But  when  Pausanias  says  that  Endoeus  was  a  pupil  of  Daedalus,  and  fled 
with  him  to  Crete  after  the  death  of  Tales,  or  Ealos,  the  assertion  seems 
to  be  founded  on  an  inference  from  the  antique  style  of  the  art.  The 
dedicator  may  possibly  have  been  the  Callias  who  opposed  Peisistratus.^ 

Pausanias  now  approaches  the  Erechtheium.  We  have  already  given 
some  account  of  the  rebuilding  or  restoring  of  this  temple  (supra,  p.  138 
sqq.),  from  which  it  will  have  been  seen  that  its  history  is  somewhat 

*  Plut.  Vit.  M.  Antoii.  c.  60.  »  See  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  2, 19 ;  Strabo, 

*  Pausanias  in  this  place  (c.  26,  4)  and     loc.  cit. 

in  another  book  (iii.  18,  G),  calls  her  Leuco-  *  See  Herod,  vi.  c.  121  sq. ;  cf.  Thiersch, 
phryue;  while  Strabo  (lib.  xiv.  p.  G47)     Epocheu,  &c.  p.  124  sq. 


writes  Leucophryene. 
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obscure.  Its  internal  arrangements  are  hardly  less  so,  and  we  will  there- 
fore preface  Pausanias'  account  with  a  short  description,  which  will  be 
aided  by  a  glance  at  the  plan  of  the  building.  (See  plan  of  Acropolis, 
p.  367.)  It  is  a  quadrangular  building  of  oblong  form,  being  in  lengthy 
from  east  to  west,  about  seventy  feet,  including  the  portico,  and  thirty- 
two  or  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth  within  the  walls.  This  space  seems  to 
have  been  divided  into  three  by  partition  walls,  forming  two  chambers  of 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  building,  each  about  twenty-four  feet  in  length, 


VIEW   OF  THE   ERECHTUEIUM,   FROU   NORTlI-WEaT. 

and  a  third  at  its  western  extremity,  only  about  ten  feet  broad.  But 
the  building  has  undergone  such  singular  transformations  in  later  times, 
having  been  first  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  and  then  into  a 
Turkish  harem,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  wall  which  separates  this 
last  compartment  from  the  central  chamber  be  not  of  modem  construc- 
tion, and  therefore,  whether  originally  there  were  but  two  chambers,  the 
western  one,  consequently,  being  considerably  longer  than  the  other. 
And  indeed,  this  would  agree  with  Pausanias'  description  of  the  building 
as  a  doMe  one.  Moreover,  we  hear  of  its  having  formed  only  two  shrines 
or  sanctuaries,  those,  namely,  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus.     It  is, 
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however,  probable  that  the  most  westerly  compartment  was  only  a  sort 
of  corridor,  connecting  the  two  porticoes  at  the  north  and  south  sides  of 
the  building.  On  the  eastern  and  principal  facade  it  has  also  an  Ionic 
portico  of  six  columns.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  porticoes  at  the  sides 
which  distinguish  this  temple  from  other  Grecian  ones.  That  on  the 
north  side  extends  several  feet  beyond  the  western  wall  of  the  building, 
and  also  projects  considerably ;  so  that  of  its  six  columns,  two  are  at 
the  sides  and  four  in  front.  The  smaller  prostasis,  or  portico,  on  the 
south  side,  and  opposite  to  it,  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner ;  only 
for  the  columns  six  female  figures  are  substituted,  four  in  front  and  two 
at  the  sides.  The  west  front  had  no  portico,  but  consisted  of  a  wall 
with  four  Ionic  engaged  columns,  having  three  windows  between  them. 
It  should  be  added,  that  the  eastern  chamber  is  about  eight  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  building. 

We  shall  now  be  in  a  position  to  follow  the  description  of  Pausanias 
(c.  26,  6).  There  is,  he  says,  a  building  (o&n^/ia)  called  Erechtheium. 
Before  it  is  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos,  or  the  Most  High,  on  which  no 
living  thing  is  sacrificed ;  cakes  only  are  offered,  and  no  wine. 

We  have  already  given  an  account  of  this  worship  in  our  second 
chapter.  We  must  of  course  suppose  that  this  altar  of  Zeus  stood 
outside  the  temple.  He  was  not  associated  with  the  worship  of  the 
deities  within,  Athena,  Poseidon,  Erechtheus,  Pandrosus,  and  others, 
who  had  a  story  in  common ;  but  he  was  associated  with  Athena  as 
guardian  of  the  city,  in  which  capacity  she  had  promised  the  first  sacri- 
fice to  him,  as  we  have  explained  above.^  And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may 
presume  that  every  sacrifice  to  Athena  Polias  was  preceded  by  one  to 
Zeus  Polieus,  whose  altar  stood  before  her  door ;  for,  as  we  have  shown, 
Zeus  Polieus  and  Zeus  Hypatos  were  the  same. 

On  entering  the  Erechtheium,  Pausanias  continues,  three  altars  are 
seen.  One  is  that  of  Poseidon,  on  which,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
sacrifices  are  also  made  to  Erechtheus.  The  second  altar  is  that  of  the 
hero  Butes,  and  the  third  is  dedicated  to  Hephaestus.  On  the  walls 
are  pictures  of  the  race  of  the  ButadaB.     He  then  proceeds  to  say,  that 

^  Supra,  p.  387. 
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there  is  in  another  part  of  the  building  some  sea  water,  and  makes 
a  short  digression  respecting  it ;  to  which  he  has  been  led,  apparently, 
by  the  mention  of  Poseidon,  Erechtheus,  and  their  priests  the  ButadsB, 
with  whom  its  history  was  connected ;  although  he  had  not  yet  finished 
his  description  of  the  eastern  chamber,  which  was  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias.  But  as  this  fact  does  not  appear  very  clearly  from  the  words  of 
Pausanias,  we  must  supplement  his  account  with  proofs  drawn  from 
other  sources,  and  from  his  own  context. 

First,  then,  we  have  seen  that  he  mentions  altars  of  Poseidon  and 
Erechtheus,  and  adverts  to  the  Butadae.  Now  we  know  that  Poseidon 
shared  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias ;  that  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus  were 
identified  by  the  Athenians ;  and  that  the  ButadsB  were  the  priests  not 
only  of  those  united  deities,  but  also  at  the  same  time  of  Athena  Polias, 
in  connexion  with  them.  On  the  first  of  these  points  we  have  the  tes- 
timony of  Plutarch;  who  says  that  at  Athens^  Poseidon  possessed  a 
temple  in  conjunction  with  Athena.  That  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus 
were  identified  by  the  Athenians  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
from  Hesychius.'  They  thus  formed  a  concrete  divinity,  much  in  the 
same  way  as  Athena  Nike.  The  same  fact  appears  from  Lycurgus  the 
orator,  himself  one  of  the  EteobutadsB,  establishing,  or  rather  perhaps 
regulating,  their  joint  priesthood.^  For,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  the 
priesthood  had  been  established  in  the  very  earliest  times  of  Athens  in 
the  family  of  Butes,  and  included  also  the  service  of  Athena*  with  that 
of  Poseidon-Erechtheus.  This  union  of  worship  is  also  displayed  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  Athenians  granted  to  the  Epidaurians  portions  of 
the  sacred  olive,  to  make  an  image,  on  condition  of  their  bringing  a 

*  ivravBa  yovv  Koi  veto  koiv<ov€l  fiera  -njs  '  dicTafaro  Be  rrfv  Up<o<rvinjv  toO  noffct- 

*A&ripasy  €v  f  Koi  Pco^ios  €<m  rris  A^^y  3«wf  'Ep€xO€i»s.—Yit.  X.  Orat.  t.  ix.  p. 

idpv/icVor.— Sympos,  ix.   Q.  vi  (t.  viii.  ]).  353,  Eeiske. 

955,  Eeiske).     Where  -njs  A^^r  is  the  *  «ol  r^v  PaaCKtlav  'Ep€x0€vs  Xa^oi^ei, 

certain    correction  of  Xylander  for    the  rrjv  fie  iepwavvrjv  ttjs  *\6r}vas  koi  tov  Iloo-ci- 

senseless  reading  oXt/^V^^  havoi  tov  *EpixOoyiov  Bovnjy, — Biblioth.  iii. 

'  'Epex^evff  •    Uoaudw   iv  *ABfivais, —  15,  1.     Where  we   have  a  not  unusual 

Hesych.  in  voc.    They  are  also  identified  confusion  between  Erechtheus  and  Eri- 

in  an  ancient  inscription  found  near  the  chthonius. 
Erechtheium.  Rangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  p.  38. 
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yearly  sacrifice  to  Athena  Polias  and  Erechthens.^  But,  as  a  separate 
deity,  Athena  Polias  was  served  by  a  female,^  and  Pandrosus  appears  to 
have  been  her  first  priestess. 

Again,  the  image  of  the  goddess  was  turned  to  the  east ;  for  Dion 
Cassius  relates  a  prodigy  that  happened  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
it  is  said  to  have  turned  suddenly  towards  the  west,  and  to  have  spat 
blood.^  It  must  therefore  have  been  in  the  eastern  chamber,  for  that 
alone  has  an  aspect  towards  the  east.  Nor  can  Dion  mean  either  the 
statue  in  the  Parthenon  or  the  Athena  Promachos ;  for  all  such  allusions 
must  be  to  the  more  ancient  and  venerable  one,  unless  the  contrary  be 
specified,*  and  the  Promachos  always  looked  to  the  west.  The  adjoining, 
or  western  chamber,  that  of  Pandrosus,  was  entered  from  the  north ;  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  and  the  Pandroseium, 
which  two  temples  occupied  the  whole  building,  may  be  shown  from 
Pausanias  himself.  For  in  his  next  chapter  he  describes  the  temple  of 
Pandrosus  as  adjoining  that  of  Athena ;  whence  it  follows  that  the  latter 
must  have  been  the  eastern  and  the  former  the  western  chamber.  For 
Pausanias  would  of  course  have  visited  the  principal  temple,  which  was 
that  of  Polias,  first ;  and  we  know  that  the  altars  and  pictures  which  he 
mentions  were  in  it,  and  not  in  that  of  Pandrosus,  to  which  he  adverts 
afterwards.  The  situation  of  the  Pandroseium  is  further  proved  from 
Chandler's  inscription,*  which  specifies  the  wall  with  the  four  engaged 
columns,  that  is,  the  western  wall  depicted  by  Stuart,  in  whose  time  it 
appears  to  have  been  perfect,  as  being  near  it.*  Botticher,  indeed, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  building  was  divided  into  three  cellse,  of  which 
the  easternmost  was  that  of  Polias,  the  westernmost  that  of  Pandrosus, 
and  the  middle  one  a  chapel  of  the  Butadse,  containing  Poseidon,  Ere- 
chtheus,  Heph8Bstus,  and  Butes.'  But  this  collocation  seems  at  variance 
with  the  description  of  Pausanias,  who  expressly  states  that  the  temple 

^  Herod,  v.  82,  ''*  T&PKiovavT&vtirlTovrolxov  ]  rovirpot 

*  Ibid.  c.  72.  Tov  navSpoa-tiov \\\\  fcccficVtty. — line 44  sqq. 
'  (t6  dyoXfux)  fl-piff  dvoToXSiP  lbpvfi€vov     See  Rose,  Inscr.  Gr.  p.  189,  note  ^ 

7rp6s  T€  Tor  dva-fiag  fifT€<rTpd<f>ri  Koi  alfui         ^  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  pi.  ii. 
dirfnTva-tv. — liv.  7.  "^  Eericht,  p.  193. 

*  See  Meursiiis,  Cecrop.  c.  20. 
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of  Pandrosns  was  next  to  that  of  Athena;^  and  it  is  evident  tbat  the 
altars  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  HephsBstns,  &c.,  were  at  the  eastern 
entrance,  which  was  that  of  the  temple  of  Polias.' 

Having  thus  determined  the  relative  sites  of  the  temples  of  Athena 
Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  offer  a  few  remarks  on  what  he  has  already  said.  We 
have  seen  that  he  calls  the  building  an  oi/crj/ia ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  Plato,  in  a  passage  already  cited,^  uses  the  same  word  of  it ;  not, 
however,  as  the  joint  temple  of  Athena  and  Poseidon,  but  of  Athena 
and  HephsBstus,  which  deities  seem  also  to  have  been  united  at  Tyre/ 
as  we  have  already  seen  that  they  also  were  in  the  Athenian  Hephae- 
steium.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  quite  certain  that  Plato,  in  that  passage 
of  the  '  Protagoras,'  is  alluding  to  the  Erechtheium  ;  but  he  certainly 
does  80  in  his  '  Critias,'  where  he  says  that  the  warrior  race  dwelt 
around  the  temple  of  Athena  and  HephfiBstus,  on  the  Acropolis.^  In  this 
view  the  temple  would  commemorate  not  so  much  the  contention  of  Athena 
and  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  Attica,  as  the  more  domestic  story  of 
the  passion  of  HephfiBstus  for  Athena,  the  birth  of  Erechtheus,  the  guar- 
dianship of  him  by  Agraulus,  Pandrosus,  and  Herse,  and  the  fate  which 
they  thereby  incurred ;  thus  connecting  with  the  sacred  spot  a  larger 
number  of  persons  and  legends,  and  regarding  that  of  Athena  andPosei^ 
don  as  local  and  subordinate,  or  rather,  ignoring  it  altogether.  For  Plato 
holds  that  the  gods  obtained  the  regions  which  they  govern  by  choosing 
with  mutual  consent  what  was  fittest  for  them ;  and  rejects,  as  quite 
unworthy  of  them,  the  notion  that  they  disputed  for  their  presidencies.* 
A  view  which  of  course  excludes  the  myth  respecting  the  contention  of 
Poseidon  and  Athena.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pausanias  did  not  view 
the  matter  in  this  light,  but  considered  the  building  to  derive  its  chief 
importance  from  the  strife  of  the  god  and  goddess,  or  rather,  perhaps, 

*  Ty  va^  b€  TTJs  *AOrjvas  Ilavbp6a-ov  pahs  *  tvff  "HcfymaTos  f^**"  X***P**  yXavKStirip 
<rw€xn^  ^cTTi.— i.  27,  3.  'A^ijw;!/.— Achill.  Tat.  ii.  14. 

*  Ibid.  26,  6.  *  p.  112  (iii.  ii.  156,  Bekk.). 
'  Protag.  t6  t^s  ^ABrjvas  Kai  'H^mIotov         "  Ibid.  ]).  109  (150,  Bekk.). 

oiKTifjM  TO  Koiv6v. — p.  321.  Scc  above,  p.  32. 
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their  subsequent  reconciliation.  And  we  may  perhaps  feel  satisfied 
that  this  was  the  more  general  view,  when  we  reflect  that  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  city  would  be  more  appropriately  honoured  by  the  record 
of  a  victory  by  which  she  gained  her  presidency  than  that  of  a  legend 
which  could  have  been  only  distasteful  to  her.  And  this  view  is 
strengthened  by  two  altars  in  the  temple,  which  Pausanias  has  omitted 
to  mention,  but  which  seem  to  have  reference  to  the  contention.  One 
of  these  was  the  altar  of  Oblivion,  whose  existence  in  the  temple  is 
attested  by  Plutarch,  in  a  passage  cited  a  little  before,^  and  which 
appears  to  be  typical  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  deities.  The  other  was 
an  altar  of  Dione,  several  times  mentioned  in  the  inscription  published 
by  Rangabe  as  situated  at  the  eastern  portico.^  That  this  marine  deity 
was  in  some  way  connected  with  the  ruling  legend  of  the  temple  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  but  we  are  unable  to  point  out  in  what  manner. 

Pausanias  appears  also  to  have  omitted  a  sixth  altar,  that  of  the 
Ovrjxoo^,  or  sacrificer,  the  existence  of  which  is  attested  both  by 
Chandler's  inscription  and  that  of  Bangabe.  On  this  subject  Leake 
says :  "  In  each  of  the  two  great  porticos  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
altar  for  fumigation,  styled  6  fiwfio^  rov  Owj^ov;"  drawing  his  conclu- 
sion that  there  were  two  altars  from  the  circumstance  that  such  an  altar 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  former  inscription  (lines  79  and  188).^  But 
ho  has  altogether  mistaken  its  character.  It  was  not  intended  for 
fumigation,  but  was  the  altar  of  the  chief  sacrificer,  d  6vrj^6o^  (/ear 
€^oxnv)y  who  must  have  been,  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  hierarchy, 
since,  as  we  have  seen,^  he  had  a  seat  in  the  theatre  next  but  one  to  the 
priest  of  Dionysus.  He  was  no  doubt  the  priest  who  performed  the 
great  public  sacrifices,  for  which  only  one  altar  would  have  been  required. 
In  the  first  passage  cited  by  Leake  the  inspectors  found  in  the  prostasis 
towards  the  entrance  {0vp(Ofia)  that  the  altar  of  the  sacrificer  was  not 
set  up;*  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  they  are  speaking  of  the 

*  Above,  p.  417,  note  *.  '  vol.  i.  App.  xvii.  p.  584. 

*  papBcaa-fos  rap  Kiopcap  tS>v  np6s  c©  *  *  Above,  p.  319. 

TOP  Kara  t6p  Ptofihp  top  rpirop  dno  rov  ^pov  *  ip  rjj  irpo<rTd<r€i  tJ  irpos  rov  Bvp^parot 

rfjt  AicDwjs, — No.  57  A,  line  35  sq.     Cf.      top  8<ou6p  rov  Ourixov  aOtrop, 
1.  G5,  and  B.  1.  49,  G4. 
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norihem  prostasis,  as  Leake  asserts  (p.  581,  cf.  p.  577).  In  the  second 
passage,  immediately  after  speaking  of  the  hyperthyrnm,  or  cornice  over 
the  lintel,  ai  the  eastern  entrance  (tA  tt/jo?  &>),  they  proceed  to  say  that 
there  are  stones  of  snch  and  such  dimensions  for  the  altar  of  the 
6v7ixo<yi\^  which  accords  very  well  with  the  notice  in  the  first  passage, 
that  the  altar  had  not  been  put  together,  and  leads  to  the  inference, 
therefore,  that  by  dvpcofia,  in  the  first  passage,  was  meant  the  eastern 
entrance.  The  allusion  to  the  altar  of  the  dvr^x^^  ^^  Kangabe's  inscrip- 
tion (No.  57  A,  line  62)  also  shows  it  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  portico, 
since  the  whole  passage,  both  what  precedes  and  what  follows,  relates  to 
the  fluting  of  the  pillars  of  that  portico. 

We  have  already  explained  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  reason  why 
Pausanias,  before  he. has  finished  his  description  of  the  temple  of  Polias, 
flies  off  at  a  tangent  to  speak  of  the  sea  water  which  was  found  in  a 
different  part  of  the  building ;  viz.  that  he  was  led  to  do  so  rather  by 
the  connection  of  the  subject,  than  by  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  the 
building.  M.  Beule  explains  his  somewhat  eccentric  method  in  a  rather 
different,  and  perhaps  more  ingenious,  way,  but  substantially  to  the 
same  effect ;  and  makes  him  actually  pay  a  visit  to  the  objects  which 
have  attracted  his  attention.  He  supposes  that  Pausanias,  after  arriv- 
ing under  the  portico  of  the  temple  of  Athena,  mentions  the  altars 
which  decorated  the  facade  and  the  pictures  attached  to  the  walls  of  the 
pronaos,  but  does  not  yet  enter  the  temple.  He  alludes  first  of  all  to 
the  well  of  sea  water  and  to  the  marks  of  the  trident.  These  two 
marvels  were  calculated  more  than  anything  else  to  interest  the  credu- 
lous piety  of  Pausanias ;  his  first  question  to  his  guide  was  probably 
respecting  them.  On  the  north  side  of  the  hexastyle  portico  was  a 
small  staircase,  the  traces  of  which  are  still  visible.  By  this  he  descends 
to  the  northern  portico,  where  he  is  shown  the  rock  pierced  by  Poseidon. 
At  the  same  time  this  second  portico  naturally  suggests  to  him  the  idea 
of  a  second  temple ;  and  in  the  words  "  the  edifice  is  double,"  I  think, 
says  M.  Beule,  that  I  recognize  the  answer  of  his  cicerone.     He  does 

*  .  .  ovs  T^  im€p6vp<^  t4>  TTpbs  COS  Tjfdtpyov  •  t^  /3ci>/i^  t^  tov  Ovtj)(ov  \iOoi  Utin-cXfi- 

Koi  firfKOS  TCTpaTToScf,  K.T.X.      Kobc,  p.  20(5. 
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not  enter  the  Pandroseium,  because  the  passage  leading  from  it  to  the 
cave  of  Poseidon  was  a  secret  one ;  but  after  surveying  the  revered  mark 
of  the  trident  through  an  opening  in  the  floor  of  the  portico,  he  reascends 
by  the  same  staircase,  and  again  finds  himself  in  the  pronaos  of  Athena 
Polias.^ 

Pansanias  proceeds  to  describe  the  phenomenon  as  follows :  "  The  sea 
water  in  the  well  is  no  great  wonder,  as  it  occurs  in  other  inland  places ; 
but  it  is  worth  recording  that  when  the  south  wind  blows  there  is  a 
sound  of  waves  in  the  well.  There  is  also  in  the  rock  the  form  of  a 
trident ;  which,  with  the  well,  are  said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention 
of  Poseidon  for  the  country."  This  sound  of  waves  is  not  altogether 
improbable,  as  there  might  have  been,  perhaps,  some  subterraneous 
passage  through  which  the  south  wind  penetrated  and  caused  an  agita- 
tion of  the  water  in  the  well ;  unless  indeed,  as  M.  Beule  suggests,  the 
priests  superseded  the  efforts  of  Nature,  and  produced  the  sound  by 
some  artificial  contrivance. 

M.  Tetaz,  a  French  architect,  who  made  the  Erechtheium  his  especial 
study,  and  wrote  a  paper  on  it  which  has  been  published  in  the  *  Eevue 
Archeologique,'  1851,  claims  to  have  discovered  this  cave  of  Poseidon ; 
and  the  supposed  marks  of  the  trident  at  the  bottom  of  it  may,  accord- 
ing to  him,  still  be  seen.  They  consist  of  two  irregular  holes  joined  by 
a  sort  of  fissure,  which  he  thinks  were  probably  a  lusus  naturse.  A 
trident  should  have  made  three ;  but  ancient  credulity  did  not  criticise 
so  closely,  and  implicitly  believed  the  words  of  the  priest.  In  the  same 
cavern,  now  partly  filled  by  a  ruined  cistern,  was,  it  is  supposed,  the  sea 
water,  or  doKaaaa  'EpexSv^i  alluded  to  by  Pausanias.^ 

The  view  of  Tetaz  was  adopted  by  Thiersch,  and  also  by  the  Athenian 
savans.  Botticher,  however,  who  examined  the  spot  with  great  care,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  chasm  was  made  with  great  violence,  in  the  Turkish 
times,  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  a  powder  magazine ;  after  which  the 
spaces  between  the  columns  were  built  up.  The  apartment  thus  made 
vfSLB  subsequently  converted  into  a  harem  of  the  aga ;  the  powder  maga- 
zine was  then  removed,  and  the  place  which  it  occupied  turned  into  a 
»  Beule,  L'Acropole,  t.  ii.  p.  239  sq.  *  Breton,  Athencs,  p.  164  sq. 
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takes.     The  supposed  trident  marks,  or  two  deep  holes,  connected  by  a 
fissure,  are  still  visible  in  the  rock.^ 

Whether  this  excursus  of  Pausanias  was  an  actual  or  only  a  mental 
one,  we  will  now  accompany  him  back  to  the  pronaos  of  Athena  Polias. 
We  learn  from  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators"  that  the  picture  of  the 
ButadflB,  which  he  there  indicates,  was  painted  by  Ismenias  of  Chalcis, 
and  that  there  were  also  wooden  images  of  Lycurgus,  and  of  his  sons 
Habron,  Lycurgus,  and  Lycophron,  which  Pausanias  omits  to  mention. 
They  were  done  by  Timarchus  and  Cephisodotus,  sons  of  Praxiteles. 
The  picture  was.  dedicated  by  Habron,  who,  being  the  eldest,  succeeded 
to  the  priesthood,  but  ceded  it  to  his  brother  Lycophron.  Wherefore 
Habron  was  represented  as  handing  him  the  trident,  which  hence 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  insignia  of  the  priest  of  Poseidon- 
Erechtheus. 

After  his  digression  about  the  sea  water,  Pausanias  appears  to  enter 
the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  (c.  26,  7).  This  fact,  however,  can  only 
be  inferred  from  his  short  dissertation  upon  the  superior  holiness  of 
this  Athena,  and  from  his  mentioning  the  lamp  which  burnt  in  her 
honour ;  and  which  we  must  conclude  was  within  the  building,  as  it  was 
so  constructed  as  to  carry  o£f  the  smoke  through  the  roof.  But  the 
temple  itself  he  does  not  name  till  the  commencement  of  the  following 
chapter.  We  know,  however,  from  the  express  testimony  of  Strabo,^ 
that  this  lamp  was  in  the  temple  of  Polias. 

The  whole  city  of  Athens,  says  Pausanias,  besides  the  Acropolis,  nay, 
the  whole  of  Attica,  is  sacred  to  Athena ;  and  though  other  gods  may 
be  worshipped  in  the  various  demi,  that  does  not  diminish  their  venera- 
tion for  her.  And  the  most  holy  image  of  her,  common  to  them  all 
before  they  were  collected  together  into  one  state,  is  that  now  in  the 
Acropolis,  which  was  then  called  iroTu^y  or  'the  city.*  And  this 
supplies  us  with  the  reason  for  her  surname  of  Polias.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition connected  with  the  image,  continues  Pausanias,  that  it  fell  from 
heaven ;  but  he  prudently  declines  to  inquire  whether  this  was  so  or 

*  BOttichcr,  Bcricht,  p.  lyi  s([.  ^  Keisko's  Plutarch,  t.  ix,  p.  365. 

'  In  a  passage  bcfure  cited,  lib.  ix.  p.  396. 
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not.  It  may  be  added  that  the  image  waa  made  of  olive  wood ;  *  and  it 
was  for  this,  and  not  for  Pheidias'  splendid  statne  in  the  Parthenon,  that 
the  peplus  was  woven.  Callimachns  made  the  golden  lamp  for  the  god- 
dess. It  was  replenished  with  oil  on  a  certain  day  in  every  year,  which 
sufl&ced  till  the  same  day  recurred,  though  the  lamp  was  kept  burning 
day  and  night.  It  had  a  wick  of  Carpasian  flax,  which  is  the  only  sort 
that  fire  does  not  consume.  The  smoke  was  carried  off  through  a 
bronze  palm-tree  over  the  lamp,  which  reached  to  the  roof.  This  shows 
that  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias  was  a  covered  one,  while  that  of  Pan- 
drosus,  as  we  shall  see,  appears  to  have  been  hypaethral. 

Pausanias  then  proceeds  to  relate  (c.  27,  1)  that  there  was  in  the 
temple  of  Polias,  which  he  now  names  for  the  first  time,  a  wooden 
Hermes,  said  to  have  been  an  anathema  of  Cecrops.  It  could  not  be 
seen  at  the  first  glance,  for  the  myrtle  boughs  round  about  it.'  It  was 
customary  to  deck  the  images  of  the  gods  with  boughs,  hair,  garlands, 
&c.  ;^  and  the  myrtle  was  sacred  to  Hermes  as  a  ^^^oi/^ov  Oeo^,  or  infernal 
deity.  We  cannot  explain  why  he  should  have  been  placed  in  this 
temple,  except  that  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  original  deities 
of  the  Cecropia,  unless  indeed  he  be  here  as  conductor  of  the  dead.  For 
the  whole  building  appears  to  have  had  a  funereal  character,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on.*  We  may  mention  that  near  the  Erechtheium  is  still 
seen  a  very  archaic  Hermes,  bearing  a  calf  on  his  shoulders.  The  ori- 
ginal gods  of  Cecropia  {axpatot  deol)  appear  to  have  been  Zeus,  Hermes, 
and  Poseidon  ;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  Athena  and  Hephaestus. 
Apollo  was  a  still  later  addition,  and  had  no  shrine  on  the  Acropolis 
itself,  but  in  the  grotto  under  itCATroXXo)!/  vTroKpam),^  It  seems  probable 
that  there  was  also  a  statue  of  Erechtheus  in  the  temple,  though  Pau- 
sanias does  not  here  mention  it.  For  in  another  place  he  says  that  there 
was  such  a  statue  at  Athens,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  Myron.* 

*  ff  €XaiW— Bemosth.c.  Androt.  p.  134,         »  See Paus.ii.  11,6;  iii.26,1;  viii.39,fin. 
Reiske,  and  scholia,  p.  597.  *  See  Siebelis,  ad  loc  and  Mommsen, 

*  The  vulgate  has  tvavyomov,   which      Heortologie,  p.  15,  note. 

makes  no  convenient  sense ;  and  we  must  ^  Bottichcr,  in  Philologus,  15.  xxii.  S.  93. 

therefore  read,  with  Facius,  ov  for  cv.  •  lib.  ix.  30,  1. 
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Among  the  ancient  anathemata  in  the  temple  worth  mentioning, 
continnfes  Pausanias,  was  a  folding  chair,  the  work  of  Daedalus.  Such 
chairs  appear  to  have  been  cojnmon  enough  among  the  Athenians/  and 
therefore  we  may  suppose  that  this  was  remarkable  only  for  its  anti- 
quity and  some  peculiarity  of  workmanship.  From  the  Persian  spoils 
was  the  breastplate  of  Masistius,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  at 
Plataea,  and  a  scimitar  said  to  hare  belonged  to  Mardonius.  Pausanias, 
however,  appears  to  have  entertained  some  doubts  respecting  the 
genuineness  of  the  scimitar.  Masistius,  he  observes,  was  killed,  I  know, 
by  Athenian  knights ;  but  as  Mardonius  was  opposed  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  killed  by  a  Spartan,*  the  Athenians  could  hardly  have 
obtained  the  scimitar,  nor  would  the  Lacedaemonians  have  allowed 
them  to  carry  it  off.  We  have  before  adverted  to  this  scimitar  as 
stolen  by  Glaucetes,^  and  at  all  events,  therefore,  that  seen  by  Pau- 
sanias may  have  been  an  imitation.  Leake  is  of  opinion*  that  the 
8i<f>po^  apfyvpoTTov^y  or  silver-footed  throne  of  Xerxes,  was  also  in  the 
temple  of  Polias,  referring  to  Demosthenes  (in  Timoc.  p.  741,  Beiske), 
and  the  scholia  on  the  third  Olynthiac  (p.  35,  rather  39).  But  Demo- 
sthenes only  says  that  these  objects  were  taken  "  from  the  Acropolis," 
which  might  embrace  either  temple,  and  the  scholiast  mentions  no 
place  whatever.  These  authorities  therefore  cannot  invalidate  the 
direct  testimony  of  Harpocration  and  Suidas,  that  the  throne  was  in 
the  Parthenon ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  later  grammarians 
not  unfrequently  confound  the  two  goddesses. 

Pausanias  next  adverts  to  the  sacred  olive  tree,  which  is  a  sign  that 
he  is  approaching  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  though  he  has  not  yet 
entered  it.  All  they  tell  us  concerning  it,  he  observes,  is,  that  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  goddess's  contention  for  the  country.  They  also  say  that 
when  the  Medes  fired  the  city,  the  olive  too  was  burnt ;  but  that  it 
sprouted  two  cubits  on  the  same  day ;  which  is  an  illustration  of  the 
old  maxim  that  a  story  loses  nothing  by  the  repeating  of  it.  For  in 
the  account  of  Herodotus  it  sprouts  only  one  cubit,  and  that  on  the 

^  See  ^Elian,  V.  H.  iv.  22.  '  Above,  \\  412. 

*  By  Aeininestus,  Herod,  ix.  G4.  *  vol.  i.  p.  154,  note  3. 
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second  day.*  The  olive  appears  to  have  been  called  oott},  or  *  the  citizen,' 
perhaps  as  an  endearing  appellation ;  also  irar/Kv<f>a^^  or  '  the  crooked/ 
from  its  dwarfed  shape.^ 

Pausanias  now  appears  to  enter  the  temple,  for  he  proceeds  to 
describe  its  situation  (27,  3).  The  temple  of  Pandrosos,  he  says,  adjoins 
that  of  Athena ;  but  that  is  all  the  information  he  gives  us  about  it, 
for  he  again  flies  off  to  the  legend  of  Pandrosus  and  her  sisters.  He 
probably  entered  the  Pandroseium  by  means  of  an  internal  communi- 
cation which  it  had  with  that  of  Polias.  That  there  existed  such 
a  communication  we  know  from  a  prodigy  related  by  Philochorus ;  that  a 
dog  having  entered  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  and  penetrated  (or 
descended)  into  that  of  Pandrosus,  jumped  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Herceius,  which  lay  under  the  sacred  olive,  though  it  is  an  ancient 
custom  among  the  Athenians  to  exclude  all  dogs  from  the  Acropolis.^ 
From  which  few  words  we  learn  three  things :  that  there  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  communication  between  the  two  temples;  that  the  olive 
was  in  the  Pandroseium;  and  that  under  it  was  an  altar  of  Zeus 
Herceius.  This  last  circumstance  corroborates  the  inference  which 
might  have  been  drawn  from  the  presence  of  the  olive  alone,  that  the 
temple  was  hypsBthral,  for  in  such  open  places  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Herceius  seems  always  to  have  stood.^  The  Pandroseium  probably  also 
contained  a  shrine  of  Thallo,  one  of  the  Hor«B;  for  Pausanias,  in 
another  place,  informs  us  that  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Athenians  in 
conjunction  with  Pandrosus.* 

We  will  conclude  Pausanias'  account  of  the  Erechtheium  by  quoting 
what  he  has  to  say  of  the  Arrephoroi  or  Errephoroi,  in  connection  with 

^  lib.  viii.  55.  '"S   ^ait^    KorfKuro  •  varpiop  8'  tori  rois 

'  iKryw  oZv  olov  'Adrjvaloi  .  .  .  leat  aor^v  *ABrjyaioiSf  Kvva  /ti^  avo^aiW tv  tls  cucpSwoXiv. 

€\a(av,  TTip  UtlBev   Koi  fxakKrra  rriv  <{  — Ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  De  Diuarcho,  iii.  (Rhet 

dfcpon-dXcflOff  Koi  Updy. — Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  et  Critic,  p.  181,  cd.  Oxon.  1704). 
a ,  p.   1383 ;   cf.    Hesych.  voc.  darri  and  *  ''Ofuipog  di  Trfv  avX^v  del  raiYci  cirt  rw 

irdyKV<l>of,  \mai6pwf  rAirav,  €v6a  ^v  6  rot/  'Epicciov 

'  Kvmv  tls  Tov  rrjs  HoXidbos  v€o>v  cio-cX-  Zrivos  fitafios, — A  then.  v.  1 5. 
Bova-Of  Koi  bvaa  elg  to  IlcLpdpoaiov,  cVi  tov  *  lib.  ix.  35,  1 . 

/^ttfLov  dvafiaa'a  tov  ^KpKeiov  ^td9,  tov  i'TT^ 
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it.  He  adverts  to  it  as  a  subject  not  generally  known,  and  which 
excited  his  surprise.  Not  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias  dwelt  two 
young  virgins,  whom  the  Athenians  called  Arrephoroi.  These  remain 
with  the  goddess  some  time — that  is,  from  one  Arrephoria  to  another — 
and  when  the  festival  has  arrived,  they  do  as  follows : — They  put  on 
their  heads  during  the  night  what  the  priestess  of  Athena  gives  them 
to  carry,  neither  she  nor  they  knowing  what  it  is.  The  girls  descend 
into  an  enclosure  within  the  city,^  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 
in  the  Gardens,  which  has  a  natural  subterraneous  passage  through  it. 
Here  they  leave  what  they  had  brought,  and  carry  away  instead  a  well 
wrapped-up  parcel.  After  this,  these  virgins  are  dismissed,  and  others 
are  brought  into  the  Acropolis  in  their  place  (c.  27,  4). 

Moeris  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  about  the  Attic  name  for  these 
damsels,  and  distinctly  states  that  the  Athenians  called  them  'Epfnfif>6poi, 
as  bearing  the  dew  to  Herse.^  Ludwig  Boss  denies  that  the  etymology 
of  the  word  is  connected  with  Herse;^  and  the  aspirate  in  the  latter 
seems  to  favour  this  opinion.  But,  in  early  times,  this  was  very  fluc- 
tuating ;  and  in  Homer  we  always  find  it  written  with  the  lenis  {iip<rq)} 
The  substitution  of  the  p  for  the  a  need  not  detain  us ;  epjyq  and  €p(rq 
are  the  same  word.  The  method  in  which  the  girls  executed  their 
mission  seems  to  bear  out  the  etymology  of  Moeris.  Gould  there  be  a 
more  striking  indication  of  its  nature  than  that  they  should  set  out 
before  the  sun  was  risen,  and  while  the  dew  was  falling,  to  gather  it 
up  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  thus  carrying  out  the  allegory  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  Athena  Polias?  We  may  perhaps 
therefore  translate  the  word  by  '  the  dew-bearers.'  Boss  admits^  that 
ippV<l>6poi  is  the  form  used  in  Attic  inscriptions,  and  in  support  of 
app7iif>6pof,  only  states  that  it  appears  to  be  the  form  commonly  used 


^  We   have  already  remarked  (above,  povaai  tJ}  "'Epajj,  rjris  fxla  tfv  tS>v  KeKponi- 

p.  281)  that  the  walls  on  this  side  did  not  do) v. — ^Mceris  in  voc. 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  there-  '  Archaol.  Aufs.  i.  86. 

fore  he  calls  the  temple  of  Venus  in  the  *  II.  xxiii.  698 ;  Od.  xiii.  245,  Ac. 

gardens,  cV  rtj  noXti.  *  loc.  cit.  note  4. 

'  tpprjifnipoi  'Arrtjcoi,  ai  rqv  dpotrov  <^<- 
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by  writers.  But  what  is  the  force  of  such  a  plea  against  the  testi- 
mony of  Moeris  and  the  practice  of  inscriptions  ?  And  the  word  conld 
hardly  have  been  a  compound  from  a/Spt^o?,  as  he  and  others  have 
supposed. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  writers  on  Athenian  antiquities  that  there 
were  four  Errephoroi,  and  that  two  of  them  were  employed  in  super- 
intending the  weaving  of  the  peplus  of  Athena,  whilst  the  other  two 
performed  the  office  just  described.^  But  we  have  seen  that  Pausanias 
mentions  only  two ;  and  this  number  is  confirmed  by  Harpocration  and 
the  Etymologicum.  It  appears  from  these  authorities  that  four  Erre- 
phoroi were  chosen  by  the  people  on  account  of  their  noble  birth,  but 
of  these  only  two  were  selected ;  and  it  was  these  same  two  who  were 
dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  the  manner  described  by  Pausanias. 
If  there  had  been  four,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  then  we  have  no 
account  how  two  of  them  were  employed,  or  in  what  manner  they  were 
dismissed.  But  as  this  is  a  new  View,  we  must  here  state  the  grounds 
for  our  opinion.  First,  then,  Pausanias  says  positively  that  only  two 
virgins  dwelt  near  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  speaks  only  of  two  being 
dismissed ;  whereas  if  there  had  been  four,  he  would  surely  have  given 
some  account  of  the  other  two  whilst  describing  a  custom  that  was  quite 
new  to  him.  Again,  the  article  in  the  Etym.  M.,  which  is  the  fullest 
on  the  subject,  runs  as  follows :  'AppTf<pop€tv,  to  p^/auo^i/  (1.  T^vtcifv) 
iaOrjra  xf)opelv,  koX  'xpvo'la '  reaaapes  Se  TratSe?  i^eipoTovovmo  kot  evye- 
vecav,  dpp7j(f)6poiy  diro  ircov  eirra  fic'xpc^  evSexa'  rovrtov  he  Bvo  SieKpi- 
vovTOy  at  [Bia]  t?}?  v(f>rj<;  rod  lepov  TreTrkov  fjpj(ppTO  (1.  ^px^^)  ^^  '^^^ 
aXKcov  r&v  vepl  ainov  XevKtjv  Se  icdrJTa  i^opovv  kol  %pi;<rut. 

The  Etymologist  is  here  explaining  the  word  dppr)<l>op€iv,  which 
seems  to  have  derived  a  secondary  meaning  of  wearing  white  garments 
with  gold  ornaments,  no  doubt  from  this  being  the  ordinary  attire  of 
the  Errephoroi.  But  this  dress  was  only  worn  by  two,  who  super- 
intended the  peplus ;  and  these  must  have  been  the  same  two  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  carrying  the  parcel,  for  he  calls  them  dppri<l>6poi. 
Had  there  been  four  actually  employed,  the  Etymologist  also  leaves  the 

*  Sec  PrellcT,  Greek  Myth.  i.  1G7  ;  art.  Arrcphoria  in  Smith V  Diet,  of  Ant.  &c. 
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fanctions  of  the  other  two  unexplained.  The  people  returned  four 
candidates,  two  of  whom  were  selected  for  actual  service. 

The  corrections  in  the  above  article,  and  the  consequent  suppres- 
sion of  the  preposition  8ta,  are  taken  from  the  article  of  Harpocration, 
which  is  much  to  the  same  purpose,  only  he  does  not  state  the  age  of 
the  girls,  and  adds  that  the  gold  ornaments  worn  became  sacred  to  the 
goddess.  From  an  article  in  Bekker's  *  Anecdota '  {'Apprf<f>op€tv,  p.  202) 
we  also  learn  that  the  Errephoroi  served  from  the  age  of  seven  to 
eleven ;  that  is,  the  four  years  which  intervened  between  each  great 
Panathenaic  festival.  The  women,  or  girls,  who  actually  wove  the 
peplus  were  called  ErgastinaB  {iprfaarlvaC)}  The  web  appears  to 
have  been  begun  at  the  festival  of  Hephaestus,  called  Chalceia.^  One 
of  the  women  in  the  *  Lysistrata '  of  Aristophanes  (v.  641  sqq.)  says 
that  she  was  an  Errephoros  as  early  as  the  age  of  seven,  that  she  was 
Aletris,  or  preparer  of  the  cakes  for  Diana,  at  ten,  and  still  a  handsome 
young  maiden  when  canephoros.  The  Errephoroi  appear  to  have  used 
a  sort  of  cake,  or  bread,  called  avdararo^,^  We  need  only  add  that 
they  seem  to  have  had  a  playground  near  the  temple,*  in  which  was  a 
statue  of  the  orator  Isocrates  represented  as  a  youth  on  a  race-horse ; 
his  tomb,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  at  the  Gynosarges.  A  sort 
of  terrace  of  considerable  size,  recently  discovered,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Erechtheium,  extending  towards  the  Parthenon,  and  formed  of 
polygonal  blocks  of  limestone,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  sphseristra, 
or  playground,  of  the  Errephoroi,  mentioned  in  the  Lives  of  the  Ten 
Orators.*^  The  Errephoroi  seem  to  have  been  regarded  with  distin- 
guished honour,  and  the  statue  of  one  named  ApoUodora  appears  to 
have  been  dedicated  by  the  senate  and  people  to  Athena  Polias.* 

Pausanias  says  nothing  of  the  snake,  which,  as  we  learn  from  other 
authorities,  was  kept  in  the  temple.     At  the  time  of  the  Persian  war 

^  Hesych.  in  voc.    Meiirsius  (Att.  Lect.  *  iv  rp  (r<t>aipiarpi^  tS>v  *Apprj(fi6p<ii>v, — 

ii.  12)  seems  to  be  wrong  in  saying  that  Vit.  X.  Or.  t.  ix.  p.  338,  Reiske.     But  the 

the  Errephoroi  wove  it.    lliey  only  super-  whole  passage  is  doubtful, 

intended  the  work.  ®  Botticher,  Bench t,  p.  206  sqq. 

*  Etym.  M.  voc.  xaX«ccta!  *  Boeekh,  Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  431. 

®  Athen.  iii.  80 ;  Suidas,  voc.  *Avdararos. 
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it  deserted  the  cella,  as  appeared  from  the  food  not  being  touched, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  offered  to  it  every  day.  Themistoeles, 
in  one  of  his  orations  to  induce  the  people  to  take  to  their  ships,  affirmed 
from  this  omen  that  Athena  had  left  the  city  and  was  leading  them  to 
the  sea.^  Herodotus  relates  the  story  rather  differently,  and  as  if  he 
doubted  whether  the  snake  were  anything  but  a  fiction.  They  offered 
it  food,  he  says,  consisting  of  honey  cakes,  onee  a  month,  as  if  it  really 
existed.^  But  its  reality  is  testified  by  several  authorities.  One  of 
the  women  in  the  '  Lysistrata '  says  that  she  has  not  been  able  to  sleep 
in  the  Acropolis  since  she  saw  the  snake : 

nXX'  ov  dvvafixu  *ytay  oufic  KOiftaaBeu  iv  irdXci 

ff  oi5  rhv  ^iv  fldov  TOP  olKOvp6v  iroTe. — V.  758  8(], 

"  I  have  not  hsul  a  wink  of  sleep  up  here 
After  I  saw  the  snake  that  guards  the  place.** 

Where  the  scholiast  observes  that  this  was  the  holy  snake  which 
guarded  the  temple  of  Athena.  Demosthenes,  when  driven  into  exile, 
is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  0  Polias,  my  mistress,  how  canst  thou 
delight  in  three  such  horrible  beasts,  the  owl,  the  snake,  and  the 
people !  "^    And  Philostratus  speaks  of  it  as  existing  in  his  time.* 

The  singular  arrangement  of  the  Erechtheium,  comprehending  two 
temples  under  one  roof,  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the  unusual 
style  of  the  southern  prostasis,  or  portico,  with  the  canephoroi  sub- 
stituted for  pillars,  might,  one  would  have  thought,  have  drawn  a  word 
or  two  of  observation  from  Pausanias ;  but  he  passes  by  with  his  usual 
reticence  on  architectural  subjects,  although  the  antiquity  of  the 
building,  and  especially  the  portico  just  named,  might  surely  have 
afforded  him  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  some  of  those  anecdotes  in  which 
he  delighted.  It  appears  from  the  inscriptions  before  cited  recording 
the  progress  of  the  building,  that  the  prostasis,  or  portico,  in  question 
was  called  the  Cecropeium.  Thus  in  Chandler's  inscription  we  find  it 
stated  that  the  south  wall  remained  unpolished,  except  the  portion  of  it 
in  the  prostasis  at  the  Cecropeium.     Now,  as  there  is  only  one  prostasis 

1  Vit.  Them.  c.  10.  ^  lib.  viii.  41.  '  »  Vit.  X.  Or. 

*  Icon.  ii.  xvii.  p.  837  ;  cf.  Etym.  M.  voc.  ipoKavkos, 
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on  the  sonth  side,  this  indication  alone  wonld  snffice  to  fix  the  site  of 
the  Cecropeium;  but,  to  pnt  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  it  is  stated 
further  on  that  at  the  prostasis  at  the  Cecropeium  the  roofing  stones 
abore  the  corae  wanted  finishing :  thus  showing  that  the  canephoroi, 
which  in  the  inscription  are  called  simply  coreB,  belonged  to  the  Cecro- 
peium. This  part  of  the  building,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is  also 
mentioned  in  Eangabe's  inscription.^  It  was  entered  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  western  corridor.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  at  this 
spot  was  the  traditionary  tomb  of  Cecrops,  who,  as  we  learn  from 
several  authorities,  was  buried  near  the  shrine  of  Athena.^  Erechtheus, 
or  Erichthonius,  was  also  said  to  have  been  interred  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  temple,^  and  some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  hall 
of  the  corae  was  his  tomb.^  But  then  what  are  we  to  call  the  Cecro- 
peium mentioned  in  the  inscription  ?  It  seems  not  improbable  that 
the  Erechtheium  was  originally  the  palace  of  the  Cecropidae.  In  the 
ancient  times  of  Athens  it  was  customary  to  inter  the  master  of  the 
house  near  his  own  door,  and,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark, 
there  are  still  traces  of  this  custom  among  the  remains  of  private 
houses  which  cover  the  western  hills  of  Athens.  The  traditions  con- 
nected with  the  family  communicated  to  the  spot  a  sacred  character ; 
Erechtheus  and  his  sisters  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  divinities,  and 
at  last  the  building  (pl/cr}fia)  was  converted  into  a  temple,  including 
the  shrine  of  Athena,  a  goddess  so  closely  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  race. 

The  substructure  of  the  Cecropeium  rises  to  a  height  of  about  6  feet, 

*  t6v  Tot\ov  Tov  irpbs  p6rov  dvtfiov  cuca'  \iovxov  avrriv, — -Theodoret.  Therap.  viii. 
Td^€trrov,7r\fiv  rov€VTi  wpoa-rdfrtirg  irp6s  iv.  "In  historiarum  nono  Athenis  in 
T^  KcKpoirt^.-- Chandler's  Inscr.  line  56  Minervio  memorat  Cecropem  esse  manda- 
sqri.  fVi  Tj  7rpoard(r€i  rj  npos  r^  KcKpo-  turn  terrae.*' — Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  6G. 
«•('»  edet  Tovs  XiOovs  6poij)iaiovs  rovs  (ir\  '  'Ept^^ovtov  di  diroBavdifros,  koi  racfHv 
T&v  Kdpmv  iirtpydaatrBai  avo^Btv, — Ibid.  83.  xos  iv  r^rffiivti,  r^r  'A^i/a^. — Apollod.  iii. 
sqq.  KfKpoinov  —  KfKponiKd,  Rangab^'s  14,  7.  ri  dot,  *EpixB6ptos  ov^i  *v  tS  vt^ 
Inscr.  No.  56,  line  24  sq.  B.  rrjs  lloXidios  Kcic^dcvrai. — Clem.  Protrept. 

*  /cat  yap  ^ ABqvrjatVj  m  'Amoxor  cV  rjj  p.  13. 

(vpoTfi  ytypaipfp  laropiq,  ava  yt  iv  rfj  aKpo-  *  Mommsen,  Heortologie,  p.  15,  note. 


TToAci  KfKpoTfds  ioTi  rdi\>oij  iraph  rrfv  Uo- 
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and  is  about  25  feet  long  and  12  deep.  Upon  this  basis  six  corae,  or  young 
women,  four  in  front  and  one  at  each  side,  supported  an  entablature  about 
3  feet  in  height,  composed  only  of  an  architrave  and  cornice ;  the  frieze 
having  been  omitted,  probably  because  it  would  appear  too  heavy  for 
the  supporting  figures ;  hence  they  have  the  appearance  of  carrying  a 
dais.  These  figures,  which  are  fine  specimens  of  sculpture,  were  long 
called  caryatides,  but  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  call  them  canephoroi,  as 
supposed  to  be  representations  of  the  maidens  who  figured  in  the  Pan- 
athenaic  procession.  The  inscriptions,  as  we  have  seen,  simply  call  them 
Kopa^^  or  '  the  maidens.'  At  the  time  of  Stuart's  visit,  five  of  these 
figures  were  still  in  their  places  ;^  the  sixth  was  long  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  oflf  by  the  Venetians,  and  to  have  found  its  way  into  the 
Vatican.  One  of  the  remaining  five  was  carried  oflf  by  Lord  Elgin, 
together  with  a  column  of  the  eastern  portico,  and  these  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum ;  another  was  overthrown  in  the  Turkish  bombardment 
of  the  Acropolis,  in  1827,  and  the  head  lost.  This,  however,  was  subse- 
quently found,  and  the  figure  re-erected  by  M.  Pittakys.  The  shattered 
remains  of  the  figure  supposed  to  be  in  the  Vatican  wore  also  discovered 
during  the  excavations.  The  torso  was  tolerably  perfect,  but  the  lower 
limbs  were  so  mutilated  that  they  had  to  be  remade  before  the  statue' 
could  be  set  up  in  its  place.  It  had  probably  been  knocked  over  in 
the  Venetian  bombardment.  The  figure  carried  oflf  by  Lord  Elgin  was 
for  some  time  replaced  by  a  terra-cotta  one  sent  from  England;  for 
which  a  marble  statue,  executed  by  a  Greek  artist,  has  since  been  sub- 
stituted.^ The  subjoined  diagram  represents  the  relative  positions  of 
the  figures : 

/ 


where  the  figures  a,  6,  e,  are  in  their  original  places ;  c  is  in  England ; 
d  is  the  one  overthrown  in  the  Turkish  bombardment ;  and  /  the  one 
missing  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  but  since  found  in  fragments  and  restored. 

*  Ant.  of  Athens,  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  18.  '  Breton,  p.  174. 

»  Ross,  Archaol.  Aufs.  i.  122. 
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The   general  appearance  of  the  Gecropeitiin  will  be  familiar  to  the 
Londoner  from  the  imitation  of  it  at  the  new  St.  Pancras  Chnrch. 

Other  portions  of  the  Ereehtheinm  also  suffered  severely  during  the 
siege  by  the  Turks  in  1827.  On  this  occasion  three  columns  of  the 
northern  portico,  with  their  entablature,  were  oyerthrown,  together 
with  a  large  portion  of  the  western  wall,  and  three  of  the  engaged 
columns.  But  this  damage  has  been  made  good  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  M.  Pittakys.*  When  we  consider  the  vicissitudes  which  the 
building  has  undergone,  it  is  almost  surprising  that  so  much  of  it  should 
remain.  Tt  has  been  thought  to  have  been  converted  by  the  Byzantines 
into  a  church  ;  but  it  is  objected  to  this  view  that,  during  the 
Frankish  domination,  the  Duke  appears  to  have  lived  in  it.^  In  the 
time  of  Spon  and  Wheler  it  was  a  Turkish  seraglio ;  the  travellers, 
therefore,  were  not  admitted  into  the  interior,  and  Wheler  could  only 
conjecture  that  here  might  have  been  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias 
and  Pandrosus ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  notion  that  they  were 
included  in  the  Erechtheium.  At  that  time  the  Gecropeium  seems  to 
have  been  converted  into  a  chamber,  into  the  wall  of  which  the  cane- 
phoroi  were  built,  and  Spon  conjectured  that  they  might  be  the  Graces 
of  Socrates.*  About  a  century  afterwards,  in  the  time  of  Stuart, 
it  had  been  converted  into  a  military  magazine.  He  describes  it  as 
follows :  "  These  temples  are  now  in  a  very  ruinous  condition.  Those  of 
Erechtheus  and  Minerva  have  at  present  no  roof  or  covering  of  any 
kind.  The  wall  which  separated  them,  and  that  by  which  the  pronaos, 
or  passage  to  the  Pandroseium  (Gecropeium),  was  parted  off  from  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  are  so  demolished  that  hardly  any  traces  ot  them 
remain,  except  where  they  joined  the  side  walls.  The  pavements  are 
so  encumbered  with  large  blocks  of  marble  and  variety  of  rubbish  as  to 
render  the  inside  almost  impassable,  and  a  more  particular  disquisition 
there  fruitless.  The  Pandroseium,  though  it  has  suffered  least,  is  filled 
up  to  a  great  height  in  the  same  manner,  and  one  of  the  caryatides  is 
wanting.    We  found  the  portico  of  Minerva  Polias  (by  which  he  means 

*  RangaW,  Ant.  Hell.  pr^f.  Tjaborde,  Athines,  p.  6. 

*  Mommsen,  Athen.  Christ,  c.  vi.No.  37 ;         '  Wheler's  *  Journey,'  p.  364  sq. 
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the  northern  portico)  walled  up,  and  being  a  magazine  of  military  stores, 
all  entrance  into  it  was  denied  ns."^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  Stnart  took  the  temples  of 
Erechthens  and  Athena  Polias  to  be  separate  buildings,  and  was  conse- 
quently led  to  place  the  Pandroseiom  where  the  Cecropeiom  is  now  held 
to  have  been.     In  one  respect  he  saw  the  building  under  more  favour- 
able circumstances  than  Wheler,  since  the  Cecropeium,  as  shown  in  his 
view,  had  been  restored  to  its  original  state,  by  the  pulling  down  of  the 
wall  into  which  the  canephoroi  had  been  built.     The  roofless  state  of 
the  Pandroseium,  which  he  calls  the  temple  of  Minerya,  might  not  have 
been  the  effect  of  dilapidation,  if  it  was  originally  hypaethral.     On  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  seen  the  building,  as  to  the  exterior  at  least, 
in  a  tolerably  perfect  state,  to  judge  from  his  view  of  it,  and  the  restora- 
tion which  he  has  given.     From  this  last  (pi.  iv.)  it  will  be  seen,  that 
though  the  two  temples  were  on  a  different  level  this  was  compensated, 
so  far  as  the  porticos  were  concerned,  by  the  superior  tallness  of  the 
columns  of  the  northern  portico,  so  that  the  roof  of  the  building  was 
throughout  of  the  same  height.      Consequently  the  frieze  of  black 
Eleusiniac  marble  was  also  carried  round  the  building  at  the  same  level. 
The  remainder  of  the  building  is  of  Pentelic  marble.     On  the  black 
frieze  were  fixed,  as  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  small  figures 
of  Parian  marble.     Some  of  these  are  described  in  Bangabe's  inscription 
before  cited ;  in  which  we  find  mentioned,  a  young  man  near  a  breast- 
plate^  two  horses,  one  with  its  back  turned  and  kicking,  a  chariot,  a 
youth,  and  two  horses  harnessing,  a  man  beating  a  horse,  a  man  near 
an  altar  leaning  upon  a  staff,  a  girl  prostrate  before  a  woman,  &c.^   The 
holes  in  the  frieze  by  means  of  which  the  figures  were  fixed  are  still 
visible;  and  in  the  recent  excavations  round  the  Erechtheium  many 
fragments  of  the  figures  themselves  have  been  discovered.    They  are 
1  ft.  6  in.  to  2  ft.  high,  corresponding  with  the  height  of  the  frieze, 
sculptured  in  bas-relief  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  flat,  to  allow  of 
their  being  fixed  on  the  frieze.^    From  the  custom  of  adorning  a  frieze 

»  vol.  ii.  ch.  ii.  p.  18.  ^  ^nt.  Hell.  vol.  i.  No.  57,  lines  1—22. 

»  Beiil^,  L'Acropole,  ii.  283  Rq. 
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with  such  figures  {tj&d)  it  obtained  the  name  of  ^(io<l>6pa^,  M.  BenI6 
remarks  that  the  frieze  would  haye  presented  a  sombre  aspect  unless 
the  figures  had  been  coloured.  But  this  effect  would  only  be  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  opinion  of  some  writers  respecting  the  funereal 
character  of  the  building.  We  find,  however,  a  white  fCfyqirU  to  a  wall 
of  black  marble  in  the  temple  at  Olympia.^  That  the  upper  members  at 
least  of  the  architecture  were  coloured  and  gilded  appears  from  the  same 
inscription.  Thus  we  find  charges  for  painting  the  ceiling,  the  cornice 
of  the  architrare,  for  gilding  the  shells,  the  eyes  of  the  volutes,  &c.^ 

We  will  now  accompany  Pausanias  in  his  further  walk.  There  is, 
says  he,  at  the  temple  of  Athena  a  statue  of  an  old  woman  named  Eueris, 
calling  herself,  in  the  inscription,  deaconess  (hidicovoi)  to  Lysimache, 
about  a  cubit  in  height  (c.  27,  4).  This  statue  and  the  following  ones 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  temenos  which  extended  for  a  considerable 
distance  before  the  west  front  of  the  temple.  The  Lysimache  here 
mentioned  is  probably  she  who  was  priestess  of  Athena  sixty-four  years.^ 
From  the  same  passage  of  Pliny  the  statue  of  Eueris  appears  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Demetrius,  whose  portraits  are  said  to  have  been 
more  faithful  than  flattering.^  The  priestesses  of  Athena  Polias,  like 
the  priests  of  Erechtheus,  were  of  the  race  of  the  Eteobutadse.'^  They 
appear  to  have  been  entitled  to  certain  offerings ;  as  a  measure  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  an  obol,  on  the  occasion  of  deaths  and  births.^  By  a 
somewhat  singular  law,  they  were  forbidden  to  eat  new  cheese,  unless 
it  were  of  home  growth.^  There  were  also  two  statues  of  men  standing 
up  as  if  to  fight,  and  the  ciceroni  called  one  of  them  Erechtheus  and  the 
other  Eumolpus;  and  yet,  continues  Pausanias,  nobody  acquainted 
with  Athenian  antiquities  is  ignorant  that  it  was  Immaradus,  son  of 
Eumolpus,  whom  Erechtheus  killed.  But,  as  Leake  observes,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  ApoUodorus,^  it  was  Eumolpus  himself. 

*  Pausan.  v.  11,  5.  "  Quint,  xii.  10,  s.  9. 

""  RangaH  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  Nos.  56,  57.  '^  ^Eschin.  De  falaa  Leg.  p.  313,  Reiske. 

'  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  s.  76 ;  Plutarch,  t.  «  Ari«tot.  (Econ.  ii.  2,  4. 

viii.  p.  114,  Reiske.  The  text  of  Pausanias  ^  Strabo,  p.  394. 

varies.    We  have  followed  Bekker.  '  Biblioth.  iii.  15,  4. 
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At  the  threshold  were  other  statues  ;^  namely,  Tolmides,  a  great 
Athenian  captain,  and  the  soothsayer  who  prophesied  to  him.  Here 
also  were  some  ancient  images  of  Athena^  which  were  bnrnt  when  the 
Persians  captnred  the  Acropolis ;  they  must  have  been  of  bronze,  as 
Pansanias  proceeds  to  remark  that  the  fire  had  not  melted  anything 
away  from  them,  but  had  only  rendered  them  of  a  darker  colour  and 
less  able  to  bear  a  blow.  Here  also  was  a  boar  hunt,  but  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  the  Oalydonian  boar ;  the  combat  of  Heracles  and 
Cycnos,  whom  Heracles  slew  near  the  riyer  Peneus ;  Theseus  removing 
the  rock  and  carrying  off  the  slippers  and  sword  of  his  father  jEgeus, 
the  whole  in  bronze  except  the  rock.  Also  another  group,  dedicated  by 
the  Marathonians,  of  Theseus  sacrificing  to  Athena  the  bull  of  which 
he  had  delivered  their  country. 

Pausanias  could  not  tell  why  the  Athenians  should  have  set  up  here 
a  statue  of  Cylon,  who  aimed  at  being  their  tyrant,  unless  it  were  on 
account  of  his  beauty  and  the  Olympic  victory  which  he  gained  in 
the  Diavloa,  or  from  his  having  married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes, 
tyrant  of  Megara  (c.  28,  1).^  But  might  it  not  rather  have  been  by 
way  of  expiation  for  the  outrage  committed  on  the  goddess  by  the 
murder  of  Cylon,  or  at  all  events  some  of  his  followers,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  her  altar  ?  Pausanias  himself  relates  further  on  how  not 
only  the  murderers,  but  also  their  posterity,  became  accursed  in  the 
sight  of  the  goddess  {evcuyeh  Tiy?  Oeov)?  Epimenides  being  sent  for 
from  Crete,  among  other  methods  of  expiation,  advised  the  erection 
of  altars  to  Contumely  and  Impudence.^    The  spot  where  they  stood 

^  Siebelis  in  his  note  on  this  probably  to  the  threshold,  or  perhaps  stylobate,  of 

corrapt  passage,  thinks  that  Tolmides  and  the  temple. 

the  soothsayer  were  carved  in  bas-relief  on  *  For  the  affair  of  Cylon  see  above,  pu 

the  base  of  the-  preceding  group ;  but  the  71  sq.                             '  lib.  vii.  25, 1. 

term  avbpiavTts  seems  hardly  applicable  to  *  "  Nam  illud  vitiosum  Athenis,  quod, 

a  bas-relief.     Leake  (i.   157)  represents  Cylonio  scelere  expiato,  Epimenide  Crete 

them  as  statues  standing  on  this  base;  suadente,  fecerunt  Contumeli®  fanum  et 

which  would  have  presented  a  rather  ludi-  Impudentiae."  — Cic.   De  Leg.  ii.  11,28. 

crous  appearance.    It  appears  to  me  that  lliey  seem  to  have  been  typical  of  the 

the  words  im  hk  rov  fiaBpov  have  no  rela-  deed :    Phot.   Lex.  in  Oc^r  ^  'Aro/dcia ; 

tion  to  the  group  previously  mentioned,  but  Diog.  Laert.  i.  110. 
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appears  to  have  obtained  the  name  of  the  GYLONEnnc,  from  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  the  murder.^  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Erech- 
theinm,  several  scnlptnres,  bases,  and  inscriptions  have  been  discovered, 
which  however  in  general  present  nothing  very  interesting.  One  of 
the  inscriptions  bears  the  name  of  Sophocles,  and  seems  to  relate  to 
some  military  achievement*^ 

Besides  the  objects  already  mentioned,  there  were  also  two  other 
famous  works  of  art  in  the  Acropolis,  made  from  the  tithes  of  spoils 
taken  in  war  (c.  28,  2).  One  of  these,  from  the  booty  captured  at 
Marathon,  was  the  bronze  Athena,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  battle  of 
the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs  was  engraved  on  the  shield  by  Mys ;  but  the 
designs  for  this  and  for  the  other  ornaments  of  the  shield  were  sketched 
by  Parrhasius,  the  son  of  Euenor.  The  point  of  the  spear  and  the  crest 
of  the  helmet  of  this  Athena  might  be  seen  at  sea  on  approaching 
Athens  from  Gape  Sunium. 

Many  of  the  interpreters  of  Pausanias  make  him  say  that  these 
objects  could  actually  be  seen  from  Sunium ;  but  Leake  has  pointed  out 
that  the  Acropolis  does  not  come  into  sight  till  Gape  Zoster  is  passed ; 
and  even  from  there  it  would  require  good  eyes  to  discern  such  small 
objects.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  Pausanias  only  means  that  they 
were  visible  when  sailing  up  from  Sunium.  Leake  also  shows  that  in 
order  to  be  seen  over  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon,  the  statue  must  have 
been  at  least  75  ft.  high ;  the  roof  of  that  temple  being  70  ft.  higher 
than  the  platform  of  the  statue.^  These  colossal  proportions  are  alluded 
to  by  Demosthenes,  who  calls  the  statue  the  great  bronze  Athena.  But 
he  is  at  variance  with  Pausanias  about  the  funds  from  which  the  expenses 
of  it  were  defrayed,  and  says  it  was  by  contributions  of  the  Greeks.*  The 

*  ov  ('H<rwx<w)  rh  Up6v  itrri  irapa  to  and  631. 
Kvd<iwoi',  iierhs  tS>v  iwia  irvXwi'.— Polemo,  *  ravra  ra  ypafifuxra    .    .   .  irapa  t/i» 

ap.  Rchol.  Soph.  (Edip.  Col.  v.  489.     For  x^'^l'^  ^^  fitydkriv  'AOrjvav  iv  def  i^  eon;- 

Kv^tivioVf  0.  MuUer  aptly  reads  K.v\o»v€iov  k€v  •   fjv  dptorcioy  rj  nokis  toO  irpor  rois 

in  Rienacke*sGrermantraD£lation  of  Leakeys  pappdpovs  iroXc/xou,  bovrtov  r»v 'EXX^fiuv 

work,  p.  455.  ^^  XP^f**"""  T-avro,  avi$iiK€, — Do  fals.  leg. 

»  See  Beuld,  UAcropole,  ii.  p.  299  sqq.  p.  428,  Reisko. 

'  Topography  of  Athens,  vol.  i.  pp.  351 
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colossal  size  of  the  statue  may  also  be  inferred  from  the  traces  of  the 
pedestal  which  still  remains  on  the  pavement.  These  are  between 
22  ft.  and  23  ft.  in  length,  and  rather  more  than  15  ft.  in  breadth.' 
They  are  sitnated  abont  midway  between  the  Erechtheiom  on  the  east, 
and  the  Propylaea  on  the  west,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  120  ft.  from 
the  latter.  The  pedestal,  however,  did  not  lie  exactly  parallel  with  the 
line  of  the  Propylasa,  but  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  south,  so  that  the 
statue  would  have  regarded  the  entrance  in  a  slightly  oblique  direction. 


ATHENA    PR0MACHT7S.      COIN   FROM   LEAKE. 

This  statue  was  called  Athena  Promachus,  as  we  learn  from  the 
scholiast  on  Demosthenes'  speech  against  Androtion  ;*  who  enumerates 
the  three  statues  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis ;  and  says  that  that  of 
Polias,  the  most  ancient  one,  was  made  of  olive  wood ;  the  second  one, 
about  which  we  are  now  concerned,  he  calls  Promachus,  and  says  that  it 
was  made  from  the  spoils  captured  at  Marathon;  the  third,  named 
Parthenos,  of  which  the  materials  were  gold  and  ivory,  was  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  when  the  Athenians  had  grown  richer.  The 
situation  of  the  statue  near  the  PropylsBa,  with  the  Parthenon  in  the 
background,  is  shown  by  the  annexed  engraving  from  a  coin  in  the 
public  library  at  Paris,  which  will  also  convey  an  idea  of  its  colossal 
size.  Ovid  has  alluded  both  to  this  statue  and  that  of  the  Parthenos, 
as  the  work  of  Pheidias  : 

"  Arcis  ut  Actaew  vel  eburna  vel  senea  custos 
Bellica  Phidiara  stat  dea  facta  manu."' 

Zosimus  is  sometimes  cited  to  show  that  the  Promachus  still  con- 
tinued in  existence  in  the  time  of  Alaric;  who  is  said  to  have  seen 

»  Beul6,  L'Acropole,  ii.  p.  307.  *  p.  597,  Reiskc.  ^  g^  Pont.  iv.  1,  32. 
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Athena,  as  represented  by  the  statue,  walking  round  and  inspecting 
the  fortifications.  The  words  will  hardly  justify  such  an  inference,^ 
though  there  is  no  inherent  improbability  in  the  fact  of  the  existence 
of  the  statue,  since  the  gold  and  ivory  one  lasted  longer.  Dr.  Words- 
worth has  pointed  out  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  '  Knights,'  alludes  to 
these  three  Athenee  by  their  diflferent  characteristics — the  ivory  hand, 
the  spear  and  shield,  and  the  peplus.  The  Promachus  is  there  called 
JlvXacfuixo^y  and  her  shield  and  spear  are  ludicrously  converted  into  a 
porridge  pot  and  ladle : 

KA.  iya  S"  mos  yt  iriaivov  tfixP^^  *°**  k(iK6p  • 

€r6pvv€  d'  avB*  ^  n<tXXar  17  Ilvknifid)(os, 
AAA.  S>  A^/i*|  tvapy&s  7  $(6s  tr*  eV*«rKo»rf  t, 

KOi  vvv  virfpfx^i  a-ov  x^rpcof  (cafiov  nkiav, — v.  1172  sqt]. 

Clkon.      **  And  I  peas-|)orridge  well  complcxioucd,  rich, 

Pounded  by  Pallas  the  PylaemachuB. 
Sausage!    q  Demos,  clear  it  is  our  goddess  guards  tliec— 

She  wieWs  a  bowl  above  thee,  filled  with  soup."  * 

The  same  writer  observes  that  a  following  line  which  alludes  to 
Athena  Polias : 

KoKias  y  ciroii/crc  tov  irtirKov  fUfivrifiiinj. — 1180, 

is  a  convincing  proof  that  the  peplus  was  dedicated  to  her,  and  not 
to  any  other  Athena.  In  the  name  Ilv\aifidxo<i,  for  Upofidx'^f 
M.  Beule  thinks  that,  as  it  is  Gleon  who  speaks,  there  may  be  some 
allusion  to  Pylos.^ 

The  other  anathema  from  warlike  spoils  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  was 
a  bronze  chariot  erected  after  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
Boeotians  and  Ghalcidenses  in  Euboea.  It  was  on  the  same  occasion,  as 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,*  that  the  chains  to  which  we  have  before 
adverted  (supra,  p.  132)  were  hung  up  before  the  ancient  Propylsea. 
According  to  Herodotus  this  anathema,  which  was  a  quadriga  of  bronze, 
stood  on  the  left  hand  side  after  entering  the  Propylsea.     On  the  basis 

*  C7rtQ>y  *AXdpixps  irawrrpariq.  rji  7r($Xct,       ayaKpaxruf, — Zosiiii.  lib.  v. 
TO  piv  T€l\os  lapa  7r€pivo<TTov(rav  Tqv  Tlp6'  ^  Athens  and  Attica,  ch.  16. 

fMxov  *A.&rj»aVf  as  tariv  avrffv  opav  «v  rois  '  L'Acropole,  li.  307.         *  v  77. 
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was  an  inscription  in  verse,  alluding  both  to  the  chains  and  to  the 
quadriga,  which  was  dedicated  by  way  of  tithe  to  PaUas.  As  the 
victory  over  the  Boeotians  and  Ghalcidians  was  several  years  previous  to 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Persians,  this  anathema  must  have 
escaped  the  fury  of  the  barbarian  fires. 

Pausanias  mentions  two  other  anathemata  on  the  Acropolis :  a  statue 
{avhptas;)  of  Pericles,  and  an  image  (ayoKfia)  of  Athena ;  the  latter  one 
of  the  finest  works  of  Pheidias,  and  called  the  Lemnian,  because  it  was 
dedicated  by  the  people  of  Lemnos.  The  statue  of  Pericles  seems  to  be 
the  same  that  he  has  already  mentioned  in  connexion  with  that  of  his 
father  Xanthippus  (c.  25,  1) ;  but  as  it  stood  separate  from  it,  and  on 
the  other  side  (cripfoOi),  that  is,  on  his  left  hand  as  he  entered,  while  he 
was  then  only  describing  the  objects  on  his  riffhi,  this  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  he  mentions  it  again  on  leaving  the  Acropolis,  when  it 
would  have  stood,  with  the  bronze  chariot  and  other  objects,  on  his 
right.  And  this  may  afibrd  an  additional  proof  of  the  methodical  order 
of  his  descriptions.  The  Lemnian  Athena  was  probably  that  to  which 
Pliny  alludes^  as  being  of  such  exquisite  beauty  as  to  receive  its  name 
from  it ;  viz.  as  Leake  suggests,  /eaXKifiop<f>o(;.  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
terms  of  admiration  by  Lucian,  who  adds  that  Pheidias  deigned  to  put 
his  name  to  it,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  this  was  not  a  common 
practice  with  him.^  We  have  already  remarked  (supra,  p.  374),  that  this 
may  perhaps  be  the  statue  to  which  Aristophanes  gives  the  name  of 
/cXt/SoO^ov,  or  *  keeper  of  the  keys.* 

*  H.  N.  xxxiv.  54.  '  Imagines,  4  &  6. 
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CHAPTEE  Xn. 

Grotto  of  Apollo  and  Pan — Clepsydra— Votive  offerings  on  north  cliff"— The  Pelasgicum 
— Areiopagus— Temple  of  the  Eumenides — Athenian  Courts  of  Justice— Panathe- 
naic  Ship— Objects  omitted — Musasum  Hill — Philopappus— The  Pnyx — Nymphs' 
Hill — Athenian  customs — Public  processions. 

Paubakias  now  quits  the  summit  of  the  Acropolis ;  he  does  not  how- 
eyer  descend  into  the  city,  but  describes  some  objects  on  the  side  of  the 
rock.  Immediately  under  the  Propykea  was  a  spring  of  water,  and  near 
it  in  a  cavern  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Pan  (c.  28,  4).  Here  it  was 
that  Apollo  was  supposed  to  have  been  intimate  with  Crefisa,  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  according  to  a  passage  of  Euripides  already  cited.^  We 
learn  from  the  same  passage  that  this  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
was  called  fuiKpal  nrerpaCy  or  '  the  high  rocks.'  The  sanctuary  of  Pan  was 
of  much  more  modern  date,  namely,  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Philippides,  the  Athenian  messenger' despatched  to  solicit  help  from  the 
Lacedaemonians,  returned  with  an  answer  that  they  would  come  at  the 
full  of  the  moon,  according  to  their  custom ;  but  he  related  how  Pan 
met  him  at  Mount  Parthenium,  told  him  that  he  loved  the  Athenians, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  their  aid  at  Marathon.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  he  was  worshipped.  The  story  is  also  told  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  105),  who  calls  the  messenger  Pheidippides.  He  adds  that  the 
Athenians  instituted  an  annual  festival  to  Pan,  with  a  torch-race 
QsjdfnrabC). 

Lucian  also  frequently  alludes  to  the  abode  of  Pan  in  this  cavern, 
with  which  he  represents  him  but  ill  content,  as  being  nothing  more 
than  a  metic,  or  domiciled  stranger.  In  the  '  Bis  Accusatus,'  or '  Double 

^  Ion,  10  sq. ;  sec  aliio  below,  \\  d45. 
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Accusation/  he  makes  him  utter  the  following  complaint,  which  we 
quote  as  affording  a  glimpse  of  the  mode  in  which  he  was  worshipped  in 
his  grotto:  ''On  the  whole  I  do  not  live  among  the  Athenians  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  me ;  but  much  beneath  my  expectations ;  and  this 
after  delivering  them  from  that  terrible  invasion  of  the  barbarians. 
They  come  up  indeed  two  or  three  times  a  year,  and  sacrifice  a  he-goat 
that  smells  terribly  strong,  and  then  banquet  on  the  flesh,  making  me 
a  witness  of  their  joviality,  and  honouring  me  with  a  little  cold  applause. 
Nevertheless  I  find  their  jokes  and  laughter  tolerably  agreeable,"  ^ 

The  spring  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  this  chapter  was  the  Gls- 
PSYDBA.  Aristophanes,  in  some  lines  to  which  we  have  already  adverted, 
alludes  to  this  spring  and  its  vicinity  to  the  cave  of  Pan.^  The  scholiast 
on  that  passage  says  that  the  original  name  of  the  spring  was  Empedo, 
and  that  it  was  called  Clepsydra,  that  is,  embezzling  or  concealing  its 
waters,  because  though  they  sometimes  overflowed,  at  other  times  they 
were  deficient.^  According  to  Istros,  quoted  by  a  scholiast  on  the  '  Birds ' 
of  Aristophanes,  the  former  phenomenon  occurred  when  the  Etesian  winds 
blew ;  and  when  they  subsided,  the  spring  became  dry.*  We  learn  from 
the  same  scholiasts  that  the  water  ran  under  ground  into  the  Phaleric 
Bay,  as  was  proved  by  a  bloody  phial,  which  had  fallen  into  the  spring, 
being  found  in  the  sea  there.  But  the  name  of  the  spring  was  derived 
not  from  this  subterraneous  passage,  but  from  its  waters  being  some- 
times deficient,  or,  as  it  were,  embezzled ;  and  therefore  Dr.  Words- 
worth seems  hardly  to  be  correct  when  he  remarks  (loc.  cit.)  that  the 

^  Bis  Ace.  c.  10.  .    <l>€pova-a  tls  t6v  (pXiyfjeendrj  XtiftMva.     Tbe 

'  MYP WW  yap  av  Tis  icai,  rdXav,  last  words  are  evidently  corrupt,  and  Dr. 

dpd<r€tM  Tovff ;    KIN.   ojrov  to  Wordsworth  corrects  ('Athens  and  Attica,' 

Tov  Havos,  Koikdv  •  p.  69,  note  3),  tls  r«v  ^oXi^pcW  Xifitva. 

MYP.  Koi  nSis  ilff  iyvrj  6^*  &p  cX^oi/t*  *  *^PV^    ^^  'AxpoTrokei  ^  KXc^vdpa,  ^s 

€s  TToktv ;  'loTpos  €v  rf/  iff  fjJfjLvrjTat  ....  ovr»f  d« 

KIN.  KoXXurra   di^n-ov,    Xovaafumi   r^  itydpatrrai^  cireidi}  dpxoiuv»v  riav  tTJiiriiav 

KXc^vdpf . — Lys.  V.  910.  irXi^poOroi,    navofuiwv  de    X^t  ....  €is 

'  fV  Ttj  aKpOTTokfi  ^p  Kpr)vt)  ri  KXc^vd/>a,  raxmiv  hi  <t>r)a'iv  yfiarapivrfp  (/^idXi^v  n-ccrow- 

npoTfpop  *Efin(Bi»  Xtyofifprj  •  u>pofida'6rj  di  aop  d<t>Srjpai  ip  tw  ^aXi/ptx^. — ad  Av.  v. 

K\(^|tvbpay   iia   to  noT€   flip   TrXrjfifivpflv,  1693. 
TTore  di  cVdciy  •  «x*'  ^*  ''"^  pvaus  vnb  yrfv. 
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Clepsydra  was  "  so  termed  from  its  being  supposed  to  secrete  some  of 
its  waters  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year,  to  be  conyeyed  by  a  sub- 
terranean vein  into  the  Athenian  harbour  Phalerum."  For,  on  the 
contrary,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  period,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  Istros,  when  the  spring  was  abundant,  probably  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Etesian  wind  on  the  sea.  The  deficiency  of  water 
observed  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  during  the  siege  of  the 
Acropolis  in  1826,  must  consequently  have  been  an  extraordinary  phe- 
nomenon ;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  nature  of  the  spring  may  have 
become  entirely  changed  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries ;  if^  indeed, 
the  Clepsydra,  and  the  spring  now  existing  on  the  Acropolis,  be  the 
same  thing,  which  we  very  much  doubt.  The  water-clock  at  the  Tower 
of  the  Winds  was  supplied,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  from  the  Cle- 
psydra. Dr.  Wordsworth  gives  the  following  account  of  the  spring  on 
the  Acropolis : 

'^  The  only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  enclosed  platform  of 
the  Acropolis  above  it,  and  the  approach  to  it  is  at  the  north  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  Propylsea.  Here  we  begin  to  descend  a  flight  of 
forty-seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  with  slabs  of 
marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with  brick,^  and  opens  out  into  a 
small  subterranean  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Apostles,  with  niches 
cut  in  its  sides ;  here  is  a  well  surrounded  with  a  peristomium  of  marble : 
below  which  is  the  water,  now  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  feet. 

'^  The  Clepsydra  in  ancient  times  was,  as  now,  accessible  from  the 
citadel.  This  will  explain  why  in  the  'Lysistrata'  of  Aristophanes 
(v.  377)  the  particular  mode  of  defence  is  selected,  which  is  there 
adopted  by  the  besieged  women  in  the  Acropolis.  The  local  objects 
suggested  it.  It  was  this  fountain  which  supplied  the  women  with  its 
water  to  extinguish  the  fire,  and  drench  the  persons  of  their  veteran 
besiegers  beneath  the  wall.  The  same  fountain  has  since  served  to 
supply  a  Greek  water-clock  and  a  Turkish  mosque."  ^ 

*  This  brickwork  seems  to  be  compara-      coin,  the  steps  lie  open  to  the  view,  and 
lively  modern,  for,  as  represented  on  the      most  likely  were  not  those  here  mentioned. 
^  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  Ci9  sq. 
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Herr  Botticher  says  that  the  water  here  still  wells  out  and  flows 
away,  and  that  it  has  no  salt  or  mineral  taste,  but  is  perfectly  pure  and 
fresh.^  But  the  water  of  the  Clepsydra  appears  to  have  been  brackish ; 
and  indeed  it  is  expressly  so  characterized  by  the  scholiast  on  the 
^  Birds/'  Hence  it  seems  to  us  that  this  spring  can  hardly  have  been 
the  Clepsydra;  but  it  may  have  been  the  vein  which  supplied  the 
Enneacrunus ;  which  fountain,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show,  lay  in 
this  neighbourhood  (see  above,  p.  222).  Botticher  describes  the  well  as 
quadrangular  and  constructed  of  large  slabs  of  marble ;  and  says  it  can 
be  proved  that  till  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  water 
had  an  issue  in  the  rock,  under  the  grotto  ot  Apollo,  and  that  the 
leaden  pipes  which  conducted  it  were  shut  with  cocks.  In  ancient 
times  it  may  have  trickled  down  the  rock  into  the  agora,  and  hence 
have  obtained  the  name  of  Callirrhoe,  till  Peisistratus  collected  ita 
waters  in  a  basin  and  converted  it  into  the  fountain  Enneacrunus.  In 
this  view  the  Clepsydra  would  have  been  a  neighbouring  but  distinct 
source.  At  all  events,  the  testimony  of  Botticher  proves  the  possibility 
of  an  ancient  spring  of  fresh  water  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  there- 
fore an  additional  argument  for  the  Enneacrunus  having  been  here. 
There  could  have  been  no  access  to  this  spring  from  the  platform  of  the 
Acropolis  in  ancient  times ;  for  the  drinking  water  on  it  was  then  pre- 
served in  cisterns.  Thus  Cylon,  when  besieged  there,  was  obliged  to 
make  his  escape  for  want  of  water  ;^  and  the  same  cause  compelled  the 
surrender  of  Aristion.*  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  opening  and 
descent  to  the  spring,  and  the  construction  of  the  marble  well,  was  a 
plan  adopted  later,  probably  in  the  Byzantine  times,  to  obviate  this 
inconvenience ;  on  which  occasion  the  water  that  supplied  the  Ennea- 
crunus may  have  been  cut  off,  and  thus  have  occasioned  the  destruction 
of  a  fountain  that  had  been  rendered  useless. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  coincide  in  Dr.  Wordsworth's  view, 
that  this  spring  was  the  Clepsydra,  and  was  always  accessible  from  the 

*  Bericht,  &c.  p.  221,  and  Philologus,      t^  bi  vd»p  6\fivp6p. — ^loa  cit. 
xxii.  78.  »  Thucyd.  i.  126. 

^  <^acFi  8c  avTriv  dmpavrov  fidBos  (XdVy  *  Plut.  Sull.  14.     Sec  above,  p.  164. 
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Acropolis.  Being  a  spring  of  fresh  water,  it  could  not  have  been 
accessible  in  the  time  of  Gylon  and  Aristion,  for  in  that  case  they  might 
have  endured  a  siege.  Had  it  been  the  Clepsydra,  that  is,  a  brackish 
spring,  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  make  a  well  for 
it.  With  regard  to  the  scene  in  the  ^  Lysistrata,'  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  the  woman  procured  her  pitcher  of  water  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  contrary,  she  appears  to  have  got  it  outside, 
probably  at  the  Enneacrunus.  For  she  says  that  she  procured  it  at 
early  dawn  (/ci/6<^ta,  v.  327),  that  is,  we  may  infer,  before  she  entered 
the  Acropolis,  and  that  in  doing  so  she  was  pushed  about  by  a  crowd  of 
female  slaves  with  their  jugs.  Consequently  she  must  mean  a  public 
fountain  of  fresh  water,  and  outside  the  Acropolis,  for  such  a  scene  could 
hardly  have  occurred  within  it.  That  the  Clepsydra  was  also  outside, 
is  plain  from  y.  913,  quoted  above ;  where  Cinesias  tells  his  wife  that 
she  may  re-enter  the  Acropolis  in  a  state  of  purity  by  washing  herself 
in  it.  The  spring  was  re-discovered  in  1822,  when  General  Odysseus 
enclosed  it  in  the  fortifications,  by  erecting  a  new  bastion. 

We  need  only  add  about  the  Clepsydra,  that  it  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  sacred ;  for  when  Mark  Antony  left  Athens  to  take  the 
field,  he  provided  himself  with  a  chaplet  from  the  sacred  olive,  and 
a  vessel  of  water  from  this  spring.^ 

According  to  ancient  descriptions,  Apollo  and  Pan  had  their  shrines 
in  one  and  the  same  grotto.  Thus  Euripides,  in  his  '  Ion,'  alludes  to  the 
cave  of  Pan  as  the  same  in  which  Creiisa  became  a  mother  by  Apollo : 

Srav  avkilois  ovpiCsSy 

2  Udv,  Toici  OOiff  €V  SpTpois, 

Iva  rtKovcrd  rig 

irapBtvos,  &  fieXco,  Pp€<f>os  ^oijS^,  ic.r.X. 

V.  500  sqq. 

"  When  thou,  0  Pan, 
Pipest  in  thy  lofty  cave, 
Where  once  a  maid. 
Unfortunate !  a  child  to  PhoebuB  gave/' 


'  Pint.  Ant.  34. 
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And  80  Panssnias  speaks  of  it  as  only  one  cave.  But  some  modem 
inyestigators  assert  that  there  are  two  distinct  grottoes,  and  that 
one  faced  the  west,  the  other  the  north.^  There  may  have  been  altera- 
tions in  later  times,  and  this  cayem,  like  others,  seems  to  have  been 
made  into  a  Christian  chapel.  M.  Breton  says  that  it  was  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Athanasios  ;^  which  seems  to  rest  only  on  the  authority 
of  M.  Pittakys.^  Botticher  says  that  the  floor  of  the  cave  had  been 
terribly  mutilated  by  force,  so  that  every  vestige  of  the  site  of  the  altar 
had  vanished/  Traces  of  mortar  along  one  half  of  the  front  showed 
that  it  had  once  been  partially  closed.  On  the  rock  inside  the  grotto, 
Gdttling  found  traces  of  the  name  of  Apollo.^  He  had  here  the  sur- 
name of  HypacraBOs  {wroKpcuos),  that  is,  '  under  the  height,'  or  ^  under 
the  Acropolis : '  for  the  gods  on  the  summit  of  it  were  called  aKpaZoi^ 
We  borrow  from  Dr.  Wordsworth  the  following  description  of  the 
grotto : 

'^  Here  probably  was  an  imitative  grove.  Here  Pan's  statue  was 
enshrined.  It  was  perhaps  that  which  was  dedicated  by  Miltiades,  and 
for  which  Simonides  wrote  the  inscription,^  and  that  now  stands  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  Public  Library  at  Cambridge.  What  an  unex- 
pected migration !  How  many  thoughts  does  it  suggest !  The  cave 
measures  about  six  yards  in  length,  ten  in  height,  and  five  in  depth. 
Niches  are  cut  in  its  rocky  interior  for  the  reception  of  statues  and 
votive  tablets,  which  have  now  disappeared,  but  have  left  their  hollow 
sockets  in  the  rock,"^ 


1  Wachsmuth,  in  Bh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  27 ; 
Boiticher,  in  Philol.  xxii.  p.  69.  The 
latter  appeals  to  Eurip.  Ion,  493,  to  show 
that  Apollo's  grot  neighboured  on  that  of 
Tan  (fl-apavXt^ovo-a).  But  the  allusion  is 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  cave  of  Pan  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Agraulus. 

^  Athenes,  p.  186. 

^  Ancieune  Athenes,  p.  153 ;  of.  Momm- 
sen,  Athena)  Christian©,  p.  41. 

*  Bericht,  p.  222.  He  here  speaks  of 
only  one  grotto,  that  of  Pan. 


^  Philol.  ib.  p.  70,  note. 
•  Pollux,  ix.  40.    Aoconling  to  Le  Bas, 
the  following  inscription  was  found  in  the 
grotto :  noXvjSior — Trdktfutpxfio'as — ^"AinJX- 
\a>vi   viroKpait^   avtBrfKtv. — Attiq.    sect.    i. 
No.  114,  p.  16. 
'  Which  ran  as  follows : 
Tov   rpay6novp   (fi€  Jlapa,  riv  'Apjcada, 
roy  KOTO,  Miydttv, 
TOV  fitr*  ^Adrjvalmv  arjitraro  MiXroidi^t. 
Anthol.  i.  p.  131,  Bninck. 
"  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  69. 
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These  niches  are  not  confined  to  the  grotto,  bnt  extend  over  the 
whole  northern  cliffs  of  the  Acropolis.  Botticher  counted  eighty  of 
them,  without  including  those  in  the  grotto ;  while  he  could  discover 
none  on  the  other  three  sides  of  the  Acropolis/  He  attributes  the 
superior  veneration  in  which  these  northern  cliffs  appear  to  have  been 
held  to  the  Pelasgicum ;  but  hardly,  perhaps,  with  adequate  reason ; 
though  that  place  was  no  doubt  regarded  with  a  peculiar  veneration. 
And  as  its  site  and  purpose  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  controversy, 
we  will  here  say  a  few  words  about  it. 

When  Pausanias  is  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  Acropolis,  he  remarks 
(c.  28,  3)  that  the  Pelasgi,  who  at  one  time  dwelt  under  the  Acropolis, 
were  said  to  have  built  the  whole  wall  round  about  it  except  the  part 
erected  by  Gimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades;  and  the  builders  of  it  were 
reported  to  be  Agrolas  and  Hyperbios.  But  when  Pausanias  inquired 
about  them,  he  could  learn  nothing  more  than  that  they  were  of  Sicilian 
origin  ;  whence  they  migrated  to  Acarnania. 

We  have  here,  then,  only  a  very  vague  report,  and  moreover  one 
evidently  false ;  for  the  northern  wall,  in  which  are  found  columns  and 
other  architectural  members,  as  well  as  stones  with  inscriptions  upon 
them,  was  evidently  not  the  work  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  is  with  much 
better  reason  attributed  to  Themistocles.  Yet  that  there  were  remains 
of  some  Pelasgic  structure  at  the  western  end  of  the  Acropolis,  near  the 
Propylaea,  cannot  admit  of  a  reasonable  doubt ;  and  it  was  the  sight  of 
them,  apparently,  that  suggested  to  Pausanias  as  he  went  forth  from 
the  PropylsBa,  the  inquiries  respecting  the  Pelasgi  and  their  doings.  We 
have  seen  before  (supra,  pp.  71  and  436),  that  Cylon,  or  some  of  his  con- 
federates, was  stoned  to  death  outside  the  Enneapylum,  or  Nine  Gates, 
at  a  place  called  the  Cyloneium,  which  lay  between  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus.  At  that  time,  therefore,  which  was 
before  the  Persian  wars,  the  Pelasgic  fortification  appears  to  have  been 
perfect ;  and  at  this  side,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  rock,  must 
always  have  been  the  sole  entrance,  there  were  nine  gateways ;  but  how 
they  were  arranged,  whether  they  were  single  ones  or  treble,  there  is 

^  Bericht,  p.  219. 
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nothing  to  show.  Being  at  the  moet  assailable  point,  they  seem  to  have 
formed  a  kind  of  fort,  which  Wachsmnth  compares  to  the  Hexapylam  at 
Syracuse.^  The  Enneapylnm  conld  not  have  been  an  extended  wall,  for 
in  that  case  the  site  of  the  Oyloneinm  and  the  shrine  of  Hesychns 
could  not  have  been  indicated  by  it. 

We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  Wachsmnth,  that  the  whole  Pelasgic 
fortification  was  confined  to  this  western  side  of  the  Acropolis.  The 
testimonies  of  ancient  authors  to  the  fact  that  the  Pelasgic  wall  ran  all 
round  the  Acropolis  are  too  numerous  and  too  distinct  to  be  explained 
away.  Thus  HecataBus,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  says  that  the  Athenians 
assigned  to  the  Pelasgi  a  tract  under  Hymettus  as  a  reward  for  the 
wall  which  they  had  built  around  the  Acropolis.^  Gleidemus,  Myrsilus, 
and  lastly,  Pausanias  in  the  passage  we  are  considering,  all  giye  evidence 
to  the  same  effect.^  We  cannot  escape  the  proof  thus  offered  that  the 
wall  encircled  the  whole  rock. 

Let  us  observe,  however,  that  the  Enneapylum,  as  being  near  the 
Gyloneium,  and  the  shrine  of  Hesychus,  must  have  stood  on  the  saddle, 
or  neck,  which  connects  the  Areiopagus  with  the  Acropolis,  and  there- 
fore considerably  below  the  Propylaea  afterwards  built  by  Pericles.  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that  it  was  on  a  different  level  from 
the  wall ;  and  this  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  latter  was  neither 
carried  round  the  summit,  nor  yet  quite  at  the  base  of  the  cliff,  but 
somewhere  on  the  ascent.  And  this  agrees  with  Lucian's  description  of 
the  cave  of  Pan,  already  quoted  (supra,  p.  442),  where  it  is  said  to  be 
only  *'  a  little  above "  the  Pelasgicum ;  that  is,  substituting,  with 
Leake,  virep  for  inro^  as  the  sense  undoubtedly  requires.^    The  existence 


*  lu  Rhein.  Mus.  xxiv.  47  sqq.  if  ^  oKpowoXft,  irX^i^  taov  Klfinv  ^Kodo- 

*  fUaB6vrov  rtix^os  rod  irepi  Tfju  OKpo-  yajirtv  avr^s   6   MiXrcadov,  V€pifidkfi»  to 
YToXtV  KOT€  cXiyXa/Wvov. — Herod,  vi.  137.  \oiir6v  Xrycrat  rov  rct^ovs  UtXatryovt  oikti^ 

'  rjir*biiou    rrjv   aKpoiroXiVy  irtpuPtiKkov  (rcarrds  irort  lir6  rfju  aKp6nokiv, — Paus.  i. 

d<  ivv€anvkov  rh  HfkapyucSv, — Kleid.  ap.  28,  3. 

Miiller,   Fr.   Hist   Gr.  i.   363.     kcu  toU  *  oIku  yuKphv  imtp  rov  IIcXa<ryueov. — Bis 

^AOrjpaiois  to  rtlxos  t6  irepi  r^v  dKp67rdkiVf  Ace.  19 ;   Leake,  i.  315.     To  Leake's  ob- 

t6  lifXapyiKbv  koXov/mkov,  tovtovs  ircptjSa-  servatioDfi  it  may  be  added  that  one  codex 

Xeiv. — Myrailiis,  ap.  Dion.  Halic.  A.R.i.28.  lias  vntp,     Siebelis  ad  PauF.  i.  28,  4. 
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of  such  a  wall  might  help  ns  to  understand  the  account  of  Herodotus/ 
that  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  those  Athenians  who  misunder- 
stood the  oracle  about  the  wooden  wall,  placed  stakes  and  planking 
round  the  Acropolis ;  that  is,  round  the  summit  of  it ;  which  would 
have  been  absurd,  if  not  impracticable,  if  the  wall  ran  round  the  top. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Pelasgic  wall  was  probably  destroyed  after  the 
capture  of  the  Acropolis  by  the  Persians  had  shown  that  it  was  useless 
for  defence,  and  the  wall  round  the  summit  erected  in  its  stead.  It 
may  indeed  haye  been  destroyed  by  the  Persians  themselves,  if  we  should 
be  disposed  to  construe  literally  the  words  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  Mardonius  should  have  undertaken  so  vast  and 
useless  a  labour  concerning  an  obstacle  he  had  so  easily  overcome ;  and 
probably  the  passage  conveys  only  that  vague  and  general  meaning  of 
terrible  destruction,  which  we  so  often  find  in  descriptions  of  this 
nature.^  The  foundations  of  the  wall  would  then  have  served  to  make 
that  road,  or  path,  round  the  sides  of  the  Acropolis  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded ;  just  as  in  modern  times  ramparts  are  turned  into 
boulevards.  But  we  offer  these  only  as  conjectures,  and  for  what  they 
may  be  worth  in  helping  to  solve  a  very  difiBicult  problem  in  Athenian 
topography.  One  thing  at  least  appears  certain,  that  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure was  known  in  later  times  by  the  name  of  the  Pelasgicum  (to 
HeKcuryiKov).  Lucian  alludes  to  it  not  only  in  the  passage  just  quoted, 
but  also  in  another  in  the  dialogue  of  the  '  Fisherman,'  where  Parrhesi- 
ades  is  represented  as  perched  on  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  fishing 
for  philosophers  by  letting  down  his  line  into  the  Pelasgicum.' 

We  may  observe,  that  we  find  the  Pelasgic  fortification  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors  under  two  distinct  appellations ;  namely,  as  the  Pelasgic 
wall,  or  rather  fortress  (to  TIeXafrfucov  Tet;^©^),  and  simply  as  the  Pelas- 
gicum (to  HeKatryiKop).  But  the  former  name  appears  to  be  used  only 
in  passages  relating  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the  Persian  wars,  while 
the  latter  refers  to  a  subsequent  time.     Thus,  Herodotus  relates  how 

'  lib.  viii.  51.  {p»v,  irdvra   jcora/SaXcdv   «cai  crvyx^iTOff.— 

'  cfnrp^o-off  re  ras  ^ABrfvas,  Ka\  ci  ko^  rt      lib.  is.  13. 
dpBhv  ^vT&vT€ix^»v  fj  T&tf  olicrifjMr»v  ff  r&y  '  Pifica^or,  c.  47. 
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Cleomenes  besieged  the  PeisistratidsB  in  "  the  Pelasgic  fortress."  *  The 
Parian  Marble  nses  the  same  expression  concerning  the  same  eyent.^ 
We  agree  with  Wachsmnth  (Tioc.  cit.)  in  thinking  that  these  passages 
refer  to  the  whole  Acropolis,  as  fortified  by  the  Pelasgians,  In  this  view 
it  is  equivalent  to  *  Acropolis ; '  but  it  further  indicates  the  Acropolis 
in  its  ancient  state,  as  fortified  by  the  Pelasgi.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
term  '  Pelasgicum  '  denotes  either  a  part  of  this  fortification,  preserved 
after  the  remainder  had  been  destroyed,  or  a  tract  of  enclosed  ground 
which,  according  to  tradition,  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  the  Pelasgi. 
The  former,  perhaps,  is  the  more  probable  of  these  two  hypotheses ; 
but  however  this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place  so  called, 
whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  under  Pan's  grotto,  at  the  north- 
western extremity  of  the  Acropolis,  as  we  see  it  very  exactly  indicated 
in  the  passage  before  quoted  from  Lucian's  '  Bis  Accusatus '  (p.  448). 
Strabo  says,  that  part  of  the  city,  or  rather  of  the  Acropolis  (7%  TroXeo)?), 
was  called  Pelasgicum  after  the  Pelasgi  ;^  and  Thucydides  adverts  to  it 
in  a  passage  which  shows  that,  in  pursuance  of  an  oracle,  it  was  regarded 
as  sacred  ground.^  Aristophanes  alludes  to  it  in  the  following  line, 
under  the  form  Pelargicum  : 

Tis  bat  KoBi^tL  T^r  ir6\ttai  ro  lil€kapyiK6v ;' 

The  form  ireKapyLKo^  seems  to  have  been  current  among  the  Athenians, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  adopted  because  the  wanderings  of  the  Pelasgi 
resembled  those  of  the  crane  (ireXapyosi).^  It  was  not,  therefore,  alto- 
gether a  comic  invention  of  Aristophanes,  but  was  naturally  employed 
by  him  in  a  play  whose  subject  was  the  birds. 

After  adverting  to  the  cave  of  Pan,  Pausanias  proceeds  to  the 

'  KXeo/icio^r . .  .  €7ro\i6pKf€  rovsrvpavvovs  rrjs  froXcox  IleXacryiicdy. — ^lib.  ix.  401. 

dnfpyfievovsfVT^IU\a<rYiK^Ttixf'i, — v.  64.  *  t6  re  UtXaayiKhv  Kakovfi€vov  tA  viro 

*  t^avevrlriaav]  tovs  Utia-iarpaTibas  €k  rriv  aKpoirokw,  t    Koi   €irdpaT6v  t«  fv  /juy 

[tov  Ilf]Kaalyi]Kov  Tfixovs. — ep.  114.   And  oUtlv  Kai  rt.  Koi  UvBikov  fuzvrc/ov  ojcporc- 

80  Aristotle,  quoted   by  the  scholiast  on  Xtvnov    rotovdc    Si€Ka>\v€,  \4yov    »£    t6 

the  *  Lysistrata '  of  Aristophanes,  v.  U  55  :  U(\aayiK6v  apyhv  afitivov, — ii.  17. 

KXfo^yrjs  ....  flsrjXOfv  (Is  t^v  'Att*ic^v  *  "  Who  will  occupy  the  Pelargicam  of 

Kcu  Tov  '  Iniriav  avv€K\€i(r€v  €is  to  Ilf Xap-  the  Acropolis  ?  '* — Aves,  v.  833. 

yiKov  Tcixoff.  ®  Strabo,  v.  221 ;   Myrsilus  ap.   Dion. 

'  a^'   2)1/  (U(\a(ryav)  iKXfjOv}  fupos   ri  Hal.  loc.  cit. 
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Areiopagns,  or  Hill  of  Ares.  It  was  so  called,  lie  says,  because  Ares 
was  the  first  who  was  arraigned  upon  it  for  killing  Halirrhotius,  to 
which  myth  we  have  already  adverted  (supra,  p.  39).  Orestes  was 
afterwards  tried  there  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  dedicated,  on 
his  acquittal,  an  altar  to  Athena  Areia.  We  may  remark,  that  in  this 
case  the  surname  of  the  goddess  may  have  been  derived  from  her  altar 
being  on  the  Areiopagus;  but  'Apela  was  also  a  general  epithet  of 
Athena,  as  sharing  the  warlike  attributes  of  Ares,  in  conjunction  with 
whom  she  is  often  named.  The  Platseans  had  a  sanctuary  to  her  under 
that  appellation.^  Pausanias  concludes  his  account  of  the  Areiopagus 
by  saying  that  there  were  on  it  two  rude  stones — one  called  the  stone 
of  Contumely  (t/ySpeo)^),  the  other  the  stone  of  Impudence  (ax/atSeui?) ; 
and  in  trials  the  accuser  stood  on  one  of  them,  and  the  accused  on  the 
other.  These  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  altars  of  those 
deities  (if  such  they  may  be  called)  at  the  Cyloneium,  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  altars  may  have  given 
occasion  to  the  names. 

Most  authors  agree  with  Pausanias  in  attributing  the  name  of  the 
hill  to  Ares  having  been  arraigned  upon  it  for  the  murder  of  Halir- 
rhotius  before  a  council  of  the  gods  (supra,  p.  39) : 

eoTtv  d'  "Aptois  Tis  &x^^i  °^  vparop  $€ot 

^AktppoButv  or  fKrav  o)fi6<l>pmv  ^Apiyy.* 

"  There  is  a  Hill  of  Mars,  where  first  the  gods 
In  council  sat  and  voted  about  blood 
When  cruel  Mars  slew  Halirrhotius." 

But  -ffischylus  derives  the  name  from  the  Amazons,  who  were  the 
daughters  of  Ares,  when  they  were  besieging  Athens,  having  taken 
possession  of  the  hill,  and  oflfered  sacrifice  upon  it  to  Ares : 

"Apii  S*  tSvoVy  tv6(v  tor  tnawfiot 
ntrpay  irdyos  t'  *Ap€*os.* 
"  They  sacrificed  to  Mars,  from  which  that  rock 
Derived  its  name  of  Areiopagus ;" — 


>  Pausan.  ix.  4,  1.  ■  Eurip.  Electr.  1258.  '  Eum.  6Ji2. 
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in  which  he  is  followed  by  the  author  of  the  EtymologicQin  M.  (inToc.% 
and  by  Enstathins  in  his  commentary  on  Dionyshis  AlexandrinnB.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  also  occupied  by  the  Persians  when 
besieging  the  Acropolis.  In  the  early  times,  at  least,  the  Council  of 
the  Areiopagus  appears  to  have  assembled  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  whence 
it  was  called  17  aino  fiovXi^,  or  the  Council  above.^  Like  other  tribunals 
for  the  trial  of  homicides,  its  sittings  were  held  in  the  open  air ;  the 
reason  for  which,  according  to  Antiphon,  was  partly  that  the  judges 
might  not  be  in  the  same  place  with  those  whose  hands  were  impure, 
and  partly  that  the  prosecutor  might  not  be  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  perpetrator.'  The  Areiopagites  assembled  on  the  eastern  and 
highest  portion  of  the  hill,  where  there  still  remain  yestiges  of  an 
artificial  platform,  with  seats  cut  in  the  rock.  It  may  still  be  ascended 
from  the  south  by  a  flight  of  sixteen  rude  steps.  Yitruyius  speaks  of 
its  haying  had  a  roof  of  clay,  which  seems  to  be  at  yariance  with  the 
Greek  authorities,  that  their  judgments  were  giyen  in  the  open  air. 
Leake  obseryes  on  this  point :  "  As  the  Areopagitas  formed  a  council 
(fiov\i])y  as  well  as  a  court  (BiKcum^ptov),  the  building  described  by 
Vitruyius  may  haye  seryed  for  their  use  in  the  latter  capacity  "  (p.  356), 
where  latter  seems  to  be  a  slip  of  the  pen  for  former.  They  appear 
also  to  haye  met  in  the  night,  in  order  that  they  might  not  see  those 
who  were  pleading  before  them,  but  only  hear  what  they  had  to  say ; 
and  thus  also  the  faces,  and  eyen  the  number,  of  the  judges  remained 
unknown.^  It  is,  howeyer,  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  their  functions, 
at  all  eyents  after  the  time  of  Solon,  were  not  confined  to  the  trial  of 
murderers.  Among  these  functions  was  the  cognizance  of  innoyations 
in  religion ;  and  if  St.  Paul  was  actually  brought  before  the  Council,  it 
must  haye  been  on  this  account ;  but  more  probably  it  was  only  an 
assembly  of  philosophers  and  others  on  the  hill. 

The  Areiopagitic  Council  would  of  itself  haye  sufficed  to  throw  an 
air  of  solemn  awe  oyer  the  hill  on  which  it  assembled ;  and  this  must 

*  Pint.   Solon.   19 ;    Heliodor.  ^thiop.      Herodis,  p.  709,  Reiske. 
lib.  i.  '  Lucian,   Hermot.  c.  64 ;   De  Domo, 

Poll.  ()nom.  viii.  10;  Antiph.  de  crde      c.  18;  Clearchus,  ap.  Athcn.  vi.  68. 
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have  been  immeasurably  increased  by  the  temple  of  the  Semnse,  which 
formed  a  sort  of  adjunct  to  the  court.  ''Near  it/'  says  Pausanias 
(28,  6),  ''  is  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians  call 
Semnae;  but  whom  Hesiod,  in  his  '  Theogony,'  styles  Erinnyes.  -ffischylus 
first  represented  them  with  snakes  in  their  hair ;  but  the  images  of 
them  have  nothing  horrible,  npr  have  those  of  the  other  subterranean 
deities  which  stand  here— namely,  Pluto,  Hermes,  and  G»a.  Those 
who  are  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  Areiopagus  sacrifice  in  this  temple ; 
and  not  only  these,  but  others  indiscriminately,  both  citizens  and 
strangers.  Within  the  peribolus  there  is  a  monument  of  (Edipus ;  and 
I  found,  after  much  inquiry,  that  his  bones  had  been  brought  hither 
from  Thebes.  For,  what  Sophocles  feigns  respecting  the  death  of 
CEdipus,  Homer  preyents  me  from  believing,  who  relates  that  Mecisteus 
went  to  Thebes  and  contended  in  the  funeral  games  at  his  tomb." 

In  this  passage  Pausanias  says  that  the  Attic  name  for  the  Furies 
was  only  Semn» ;  and  in  his  next  book  ^  he  reiterates  this  assertion  by 
saying  that  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians  called  Semnse,  the 
Sicyonians  named  Eumenides ;  by  which,  as  Siebelis  observes,  he  seems 
only  to  mean  that  this  was  the  name  for  them  publicly  recognized  in 
those  countries  respectively,  and  inscribed  on  their  temples  and  altars ; 
for  that  they  were  also  called  Eumenides  at  Athens  is  sufficiently 
certain,^  though  iBschylus  does  not  use  that  name.  (See  Sophocles, 
CEd.  Col.  V.  42,  &c.)  According  to  some  authorities,  they  obtained  it 
when  Orestes  was  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  Areiopagus  of  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  because  they  had  become  lenient  (evfiei/eU)  towards  him ; 
though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Philemon,  the  comic  poet,  considered 
the  Semn»  to  be  different  deities  from  the  Eumenides.^ 

A  deep  chasm  in  the  cliffs  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  Areiopagus, 
containing  a  spring  of  dark-coloured  water,  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
the  adytum  of  the  subterranean  sanctuary  of  the  SEMNiE,  as  well  as  an 
entrance  to  Hades.    According   to  a  certain  Argive  writer  named 

*  Corinthiaca,  11,  4.  nides,'  sect.  87. 

*  On  thia  subject  see  MuUer's  *  Eume-  »  Schol.  ad  Soph.  CEd.  Col.  42. 
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Lobon,  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertins  (i.  112),  the  temple  of  the  Semnfle, 
or  Furies,  was  founded  in  the  time  of  Pisistratos  by  the  Cretan  Epi- 
menides,  whose  name,  as  we  have  seen,  is  connected  with  other  legends 
respecting  the  Areiopagns.  This  account,  however,  is  at  variance  with 
the  history  of  Cylon,  to  which  we  have  before  referred  (p.  71).  As 
Gylon  was  slain  at  the  altar  of  the  Semnse,  their  sanctuary  must  have 
existed  before  the  time  of  Epimenides,  who  was  invited  to  Athens  in 
order  to  devise  some  proper  expiation  of  that  deed.  According  to  the 
poets,  who  followed  perhaps  an  ancient  tradition,  the  Semn®  were 
installed  on  the  acquittal  of  Orestes,  ^schylus,  in  the  splendid 
passage  which  concludes  his  ^  Eumenides,'  represents  Athena,  who  had 
given  her  casting  vote  in  favour  of  the  accused,  as  conducting  them 
from  the  tribunal  to  their  new  abode  with  the  light  of  torches ;  where 
we  have  another  proof  that  trials  of  this  kind  were  conducted  by 
night.  Euripides  has  also  touched  upon  the  same  story  in  two  of  his 
dramas.* 

According  to  Phylarchus,'*  the  Eumenides  were  only  two  in  number, 
and  consequently  had  only  two  statues  at  Athens ;  but  Polemo  made 
them  three,  which  agrees  with  Pausanias  and  the  more  commonly 
received  account.  One  of  their  statues  was  the  work  of  Calos,  or 
perhaps,  according  to  the  reading  of  Osann,  Oalamis ;  the  other  two 
were  done  by  Scopas.^  Whether  this  circumstance  occasioned  the 
difference  between  Polemo  and  Phylarchus  respecting  the  number  of  the 
SemnaB,  as  assumed  by  Miiller,*  seems  very  problematical.    It  should  be  i 

mentioned  that  there  was  at  Colonus  another  temple  of  the  Eumenides.^ 


The  peribolus  of  that  at  Athens  must  have  extended  towards  the 
Acropolis,  since  Valerius  Maximus  indicates  the  monument  of  CEdipus 
as  lying  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus.*    Near  the  same 

^  Electro,  12o8  sqq. ;   Iphig.  in  Taur.  *  See  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  38  sqq. 

961  sqq.  •  •*  (Edipodis  ossa  inter  ipsum  Areojia- 

^  Ap.  schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  39.  gum  et  excelsam  p^a^sidi8  Minerv%  arceiu 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  30 ;  cf.  Annal.  honore   arae   decorata    quasi    sacrosancta 

deir  Instit.  1830.  colis."— v.  3. 

*  Kunicnidcjj,  p.  -07,  Engl,  transl. 
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spot  and  the  Cyloneium  already  mentioned  was  an  heronm  of  Hesychns, 
the  fabled  ancestor  of  the  Hesychidse,  or  priestesses  who  performed  the 
sacred  offices  to  the  SemnaB.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  as  Mtiller 
has  observed/  the  name  was  derived  from  the  stillness  and  silence 
{ri<nrxio)  which  characterised  the  worship,^  The  ceremonies  were  begun 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  Hesychus.^ 

From  the  mention  of  the  Court  of  Areiopagus,  Pausanias  takes 
occasion  to  enumerate  the  other  Athenian  courts  of  judicature  (c.  28, 
s.  8  to  end).  Among  these  were  the  Parabystum  and  the  Trigonum ;  the 
former  so  called  from  its  being  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  city,  and  from 
the  trifling  nature  of  the  causes  pleaded  in  it ;  whilst  the  latter  derived 
its  name  from  its  shape.  The  courts  called  Batrachium  and  Phcenicium 
were  so  named  from  the  colours  of  them — grass  green  and  scarlet — and 
have  continued  to  be  so,  he  remarks,  to  the  present  day.  The  Attic 
courts,  we  may  observe,  were  distinguished  from  one  another  by  colours, 
as  well  as  by  letters,  and  the  judges  received  a  staff  of  the  same  colour 
as  the  court,  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  wrong  one.^  Leake  has 
pointed  out  (i.  359)  that  the  names  Batrachium  and  Phoenicium  are  not 
found  in  any  other  author,  and  therefore  he  considers  these  courts  to  be 
the  Epilycum*  and  Metichium  mentioned  by  Pollux  (viii.  121),  which 
are  not  foand  in  Pausanias,  and  which  complete  the  number  of  ten, 
designated  by  the  letters  a  to  k  ;  and  thus,  leaving  out  the  Ardettus, 
named  by  Pollux  as  an  eleventh  court,  but  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
one,  the  enumerations  of  Pausanias  and  Pollux  agree. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  frequented  court  of  all,  continues  Pau- 
sanias, is  the  Helisea.  Amongst  other  courts  for  the  trial  of  homicide 
is  that  at  the  Palladium  for  cases  of  involuntary  manslaughter ;  and 
all  agree  that  the  Athenian  king  Demophon  was  first  tried  here,  but 
there  is  a  difference  as  to  the  cause.  According  to  some,  Diomedes, 
when  returning  from  Troy,  mistook  his  course  in  the  night  and  came 
to  Phalerum;   when   the  Argives  who  were   with   him   invaded   the 

^  Eumenides,  p.  207,  Engl.  transL  **  Bekk.  An.  Gra?c.  voc.  ^Knjpiay  p.  220 ; 

2  JSoph.  (Ed.  Col.  V.  130  sqq.  and  scholia      schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  278 ;  Vesp.  1105. 
on  V.  489.  '  Ibid.  *  Or  rather,  ro  *Vt  Avk<o, 
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country,  thinking  it  to  be  a  hostile  one,  and  not  Attica.  Demophon,  in 
ignorance  that  it  was  an  Argiye  fleet,  attacked  and  killed  some  of  the 
rayagers,  and  seized  and  carried  off  the  Palladimn,  on  which  occasion 
his  horse  ran  over  and  killed  an  Athenian  in  the  darkness.  Some  say 
that  he  was  arraigned  by  the  relatives  of  the  man,  others  by  the  Argive 
state.  We  may  perhaps  infer,  that  this  story  was  inyented  to  explain 
how  there  came  to  be  a  Palladium  at  Athens. 

As  this  court  was  appropriated  to  cases  of  accidental  homicide^  so 
that  called  the  Delphinium  tried  causes  of  justifiable  homicide ;  and 
here,  says  Pausanius,  Theseus  was  acquitted  after  he  had  put  to  death 
Pallas  and  his  sons,  who  had  risen  against  him.  Before  this  acquittal, 
everybody  who  had  committed  homicide  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country, 
on  pain  of  capital  punishment  if  he  remained.  At  the  Prytaneium, 
swords  and  other  instruments  of  murder  were  subjected  to  trial;  a 
custom  which  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  slaughter  of  the  ox  at  tiie 
altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  as  already  related ;  a  trial  that  was  repeated 
every  year.  Anything  occasioning  an  accidental  death,  as  a  piece  of 
stone,  wood,  or  iron,  was  also  subjected  to  trial.^  Another  court  of 
this  kind  was  the  Phreattys  in  the  Peirseeus.  Here  those  who  had  fled 
for  homicide,  if  another  accusation  was  brought  against  them  during 
their  absence,  and  they  attempted  to  return,  had  to  plead  their  cause 
from  the  ship  before  they  landed,  while  their  judges  sat  on  the  shore. 
The  first  instance  of  this  kind  is  said  to  have  been  the  defence  of  Teucer, 
before  Telamon,  of  any  participation  in  the  death  of  Ajax. 

The  situation  of  most  of  the  more  famous  of  these  courts  has  been 
already  indicated;  respecting  that  of  the  inferior  ones  we  need  not 
inquire.  Only  we  must  remark  that  the  site  of  the  HeliaBa,  the  prin- 
cipal of  them  all  after  the  Areiopagus,  cannot  be  identified.  It  probably 
derived  its  name,  as  suggested  by  the  scholiasts  on  Aristophanes,'  from 
its  assembling  in  the  open  air,  and  being  thus  exposed  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  Leake  (i.  361)  selects  for  it  a  site  in  the  valley  to  the  south 
of  the  Areiopagus,  which  is  a  probable  one  enough,  as  room  could  hardly 

'  Of.  Demosth.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645,  Reibke ;  -cflschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  fi36. 
«  Eq.  255  ;  Nub.  860 ;  Vesp.  88,  76U. 
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have  been  found  for  it  on  the  northern  side,  or  that  of  the  Agora.  But 
his  argoment  for  the  same  site  drawn  from  its  being  the  lower  court  in 
contradistinction  to  the  higher  one  of  the  Areiopagns  (17  awo  fiov\ri\  is 
hardly  satisfactory;  as  the  contrast  seems  rather  to  be  between  the 
Senate  and  the  Areiopagns,  as  a  council,  than  between  two  dicasteria. 

Pausanias  finishes  his  account  of  the  interior  of  the  city  by  saying 
that  there  was  near  the  Areiopagus — apparently  in  the  .temenos  of 
Apollo  Patroiis — a  ship  made  to  be  used  in  the  Panathenuc  procession. 
It  was  of  no  great  magnitude,  and  in  this  respect  not  at  all  comparable  to 
the  trireme  at  Delos,  which  had  nine  banks  of  oars  (0.  29,  1).  Pausanias 
then  proceeds  to  describe  objects  which  lay  without  the  city ;  but  before 
following  him  thither,  we  must  advert  to  a  few  objects  in  the  interior 
which  he  has  omitted. 

Of  many  of  these  objects  we  know  only  the  names,  and  nothing  of 
their  site  and  history.  Thus  we  read  of  a  temple  of  the  Hours,  with 
a  statue  in  it  of  Dionysus  'Op06^  (the  upright,  not  reeling)  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  the  Nymphs.^  Sophocles  is  said  to  have  erected  a  temple  to 
Heracles  M^i/irn;^,  the  informer  or  indicator,  because  he  had  pointed  out 
to  the  poet  in  a  dream  the  house  where  either  a  golden  crown  or  patera 
was  hidden  which  had  been  stolen  from  one  of  his  sanctuaries.'  So  also 
we  hear  of  a  temple,  or  rather  perhaps  a  statue,  of  Hermes  'Hyefiovuy;^ 
or  leader  of  the  blind,^  another  of  Artemis  Autr/fwwv,*  &c.  But  it  would 
be  useless  to  pursue  a  bare  catalogue  of  names ;  and  we  will  therefore 
turn  to  a  few  objects  of  more  importance,  and  which  can  be  better 
identified. 

We  may  obserye  that  Pausanias  does  not  perambulate  that  range  of 
hills  which  lies  on  the  south  side  of  Athens — viz.  the  Musaeum,  the  Pnyx, 
and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs — nor  the  district  which  extends  beyond 
them,  still  so  thickly  coyered  with  the  yestiges  of  ancient  dwellings. 
He  does  indeed  mention  the  MussBum  and  the  monument  on  the  top  of 
it  (c.  25,  6),  but  only  parenthetically,  and  in  explanation  of  his  account 
of  the  actions  of  Demetrius.    He  mentions  a  tradition  that  Musaeus  had 

*  Philochonis,  ap.  Athen.  ii.  7.  *  ISchol.  ad  Aristoph.  Plut.  1160. 

2  Schol.  in  Vit.  Soph.;  Cic.  Div. i.  25, 54.  *  Scbol.  ad  Aiwllon.  Khod.  i.  288. 
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died  at  Athens  at  an  advanced  age  and  been  buried  on  the  hill  on  which 
he  had  sung ;  and  that  afterwards  a  monument  had  been  erected  there 
to  a  certain  Syrian.  A  little  below  the  summit  of  the  MussBum  hill,  on 
its  eastern  side,  is  an  entrance  to  a  yery  ancient  tomb,  which  tradition 
asserts  to  be  that  of  Musseus ;  but  the  means  of  verification  are  of  course 
wanting.  Diogenes  Laertius,  on  the  contrary,  says  that  Musaeus  died 
and  was  buried  at  Phalerum,  and  gives  the  epitaph  on  his  tomb.^  The 
Syrian  alluded  to  was  Philopappus,  grandson  of  Antiochus  lY.,  last  king 
of  Commagene.  Epiphanes,  one  of  the  sons  of  Antiochus,  appears  to 
have  settled  at  Athens,  where  he  became  the  father  of  Philopappus.  The 
monument  is  still  extant,  though  very  much  dilapidated ;  but  though 
remarkable,  from  its  elevated  position,  it  has  from  its  subject  but  little 
interest  for  the  student  of  Athenian  antiquities.  When  perfect  it  con- 
sisted of  a  curved,  or  slightly  concave  front,  or  wall,  between  32  and  33 
feet  in  height,  and  about  30  in  breadth,  along  the  chord  of  the  curve, 
forming  the  facade  of  a  quadrangular  mausoleum,  of  which  traces  may 
still  be  discerned  behind  it.  It  had  what  may  be  called  two  stories, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  cornice ;  the  lower  one  or  basement  being 
about  10  feet  high ;  while  the  upper  one  occupied  the  remaining  height 
of  the  building.  Each  of  these  stories  was  divided  perpendicularly 
into  three  compartments,  separated  in  the  upper  one  by  pilasters  with 
Corinthian  capitals,  the  middle  compartment  being  considerably  broader 
than  the  side  ones.  In  each  of  these  compartments  was  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  the  middle  and  larger  one  having  a  semicircular  top,  while  the 
other  two  were  square.  In  the  central  niche  was  a  seated  statue,  below 
which  a  Greek  inscription  showed  that  it  represented  Philopappus,  son 
of  Epiphanes,  of  the  Attic  demus  Besa.  In  the  square  niche  on  his 
right  was  another  seated  statue,  purporting,  from  the  inscription,  to  be 
that  of  King  Antiochus,  son  of  King  Antiochus.  These  statues  are  still 
in  situ,  but  much  mutilated  and  headless.  All  the  western  side  of  the 
building,  with  its  niche  and  statue,  is  completely  demolished,  and  was 
so  when  Wheler  was  at  Athens ;  but  in  the  time  of  Ciriaco  d'  Ancona, 
who  visited  Athens  about  two  centuries  earlier,  it  still  existed. 

*  lib.  i.  s.  3.  -  iip.  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  494  sq. 
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On  the  basemept,  nnder  the  central  statue,  is  sculptured  in  high 
relief  the  quadriga  of  a  triumphal  general,  bearing  much  resemblance 
to  that  in  the  interior  of  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Borne.  Behind  the  car, 
beneath  the  pilaster  on  the  left  of  the  central  statue,  stands  a  single 
figure  haying  the  appearance  of  a  barbarian  prisoner.  There  were,  no 
doubt,  other  figures  to  the  west  of  this,  which  have  vanished  with  this 
part  of  the  building  itself.  They  probably  represented,  as  M.  Breton 
conjectures,  other  prisoners  following  the  car  of  the  victor.  On  the 
other  or  eastern  side,  as  appears  from  Stuart's  engraving,  which  repre- 
sents the  monument  in  a  considerably  more  perfect  state  than  at  present, 
is  a  person  leading  the  horses,  while  another,  under  the  east  pilaster, 
precedes  the  car  on  foot,  and  forms  a  pendant  to  the  prisoner  under  the 
western  pilaster.  In  the  eastern  compartment  of  the  basement,  under 
the  statue  of  Antiochus,  are  five  more  figures  which  face  the  spectator, 
and  seem  intended  for  persons  viewing  the  triumph.  It  should  be 
added  that  at  the  top  of  the  still  extant  pilaster  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  statue  of  Philopappus  of  Besa  is  the  following  Latin  inscription : 
C(aius)  Jxjuus  0(aii)  F(ilius)  Fab  .  Antiochus  .  Philopappus  .  Cos. 

Fb ATEB  .  AbVALIS  .  ElECTUS  .  InTER  .  Pb JSTORIOS .  AB  .  ImP  .  G^SABE  .  NeBVA  . 

Tbajano  .  Optumo  .  Gebmanico  •  Daoico.  And  on  the  left  one,  in  the  time 
of  Ciriaco,*  the  following  one  in  Greek :  BaaiXeif^  'Kvtlo^o^  ^iT^ainro^y 
Baa-iXeo)^  *Et7n<f>dvov^y  rod  ^KvTuy)(pv^ 

We  take  from  Leake's  work  on  the  *  Topography  of  Athens '  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  monument  (App.  viii.):  "We  learn  from 
Josephus  that  in  the  fourth  year  of  Vespasian  (a.d.  72)  Samosata,  the 
capital  of  Commagene,  was  taken  by  Paetus,  whom  Vespasian  had  left 
in  the  government  of  Syria.  Antiochus,  the  King  of  Commagene, 
retired  to  Cilicia  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  but  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes 
and  Callinicus,  held  out  for  a  short  time  in  arms,  and  even  engaged 
successfully  in  action  with  the  Bomans,  but  at  length,  having  been 
deserted  by  their  soldiers,  they  crossed  the  Euphrates  into  the  territory 
of  Vologeses,  King  of  Parthia.  Vespasian  showed  no  resentment  against 
them,  but  permitted  both  the  father  and  sons  to  proceed  to  Borne, 
*  Hp.  Leake,  vol.  i.  ]>.  494. 
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where  he  treated  them  with  distinction.  "We  may  infer  from  the  inscrip- 
tions that  Philopappus  of  Besa  and  King  Antiochus  Philopappus  were 
sons  of  Epiphanes,  and  had  assumed  the  name  of  Philopappus  £rom 
respect  to  the  grandfather,  the  last  de  facto  king  of  their  family.  *The 
name  was  similar  to  many  adjuncts  of  those  days,  such  as  Philometor 
and  Philoromaeus.  While  one  of  the  brothers  affected  the  republican 
simplicity  of  an  Attic  citizen,  the  other  still  adhered  to  the  empty  title 
of  king,  which  of  course  he  bestowed  also  on  his  father  Epiphanes.  As 
to  the  Latin  inscription,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  with  Stuart  that  it 
was  intended  for  a  son  of  Gallinicus ;  he  could  not  have  been  a  brother 
of  the  titular  King  Antiochus  Philopappus,  their  two  Greek  names 
having  been  the  same ;  but  for  that  very  reason  he  was  likely  to  have 
been  a  first  cousin.  The  Gaii  Filius  show  that  his  father  was  a  citizen 
of  Bome  as  well  as  himself,  and  it  appears  that  they  were  enrolled  in  the 
Fabian  tribe  and  Julian  family." 

From  the  Latin  inscription  we  learn  nearly  the  date  of  the  monu- 
ment. Trajan  is  styled  Dacicus,  but  not  Parthicus,  which  title,  if  the 
Senate  had  then  bestowed  it  upon  him,  would  not  have  been  omitted, 
especially  as  there  was  sufficient  space  for  it  on  the  pilaster.  The 
monument,  therefore,  was  erected  between  the  years  101  and  108  of  the 
Christian  era.^  As  Epiphanes  is  stated  by  Josephus  to  have  been  young 
in  the  year  72,  his  son  Philopappus  must  have  died  at  a  middle  age ; 
and  the  monument  was  probably  erected  by  his  surviving  brother  and 
cousin,  who  may  have  intended  to  explain  this  fact  by  their  own  statues 
having  been  erect  while  the  two  others  were  seated.  The  treatise  of 
Plutarch  on  '  How  to  distinguish  a  Flatterer  from  a  Friend '  is  addressed 
to  Antiochus  Philopappus,  and  in  another  place  he  mentions  a  BeuriKeif^ 
^PiXoTramroi;  as  having  executed  with  great  munificence  the  office  of 
agonothetes,  and  that  of  choregus  for  all  the  tribes  on  some  particular 
occasion  (Qusest.  Symp.  i.  10).    The  title  and  the  two  names  are  suited 

^  If  we  refer  the  titles  Dacicus  and  Par-  though  seldom  found  on  monuments  till 

thicus  to  the  two  triumphs  of  Trajan,  the  near  the  end  of  his  reign.  But  Philopappus 

years  wiU  be  105  and  115,  instead  of  101  would  probably  be  early  in  doing  honour 

and  108.    The  title  of  Optumus  was  be-  to  his  patron. 


stowed  upon  Trajan  as  early  as  the  year  UO, 
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to  the  person  whose  statue  stood  on.  the  left  hand  of  Philopappus  of 
Besa.  But  it  is  possible  that  Plutarch  may  have  referred  to  two  persons, 
and  that  one  of  them  may  have  been  Philopappus  of  Besa^  who,  residing 
among  the  Athenians,  may  have  been  known  as  King  Philopappus, 
although  an  Attic  citizen ;  for  it  was  probably  in  the  latter  capacity 
that  he  filled  the  offices  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  The  magnificence  of 
the  monument,  and  its  position  within  the  city  in  one  of  the  most 
honourable  and  conspicuous  situations,  show  it  to  have  been  that  of 
some  person  who  had  obtained  the  special  favour  of  the  Athenians. 

With  regard  to  the  Latin  inscription,  we  feel  rather  inclined  to 
agree  with  M.  Breton,^  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  it  with 
regard  to  the  date  of  the  mausoleum.  It  must  surely  have  been  erected 
in  honour  of  the  person  represented  by  the  central  and  most  con- 
spicuous statue,  viz.  Philopappus  of  Besa,  and  not  of  a  person  who  had 
no  statue,  but  only  an  inscription,  and  that  relegated  to  the  top  of  the 
pilaster.  For  we  also  agree  with  M.  Breton,  that  there  could  have  been 
no  statues  on  the  top  of  these  pilasters,  as  Stuart  supposed,  there  being 
no  place  to  hold  them ;  and  even  if  there  had  been,  statues  in  such  a 
position  must  have  been  subordinate  in  dignity  to  the  middle  one. 
M.  Breton  is  of  opinion  that  the  bas-relief  relates  not  to  any  triumph 
of  Trajan,  but  that  of  Titus  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
Antiochus  lY.  assisted.  Hence  he  thinks  that  the  building  might  have 
been  erected  towards  the  close  of  the  first  century,  perhaps  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian  or  Nerva ;  and  that  the  Latin  inscription  was  added  after- 
wards, on  the  burial  there  of  another  member  of  the  family. 

The  next  hill  to  the  Musseum  on  the  north-west,  commonly  called 
the  Pnyx  Hill,  contains  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins 
in  Athens;  yet,  as  Pausanias  has  left  it  unnoticed,  its  destination 
appears  to  be  still  capable  of  question.  The  greater  part  of  this  ruin, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  formed  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  the 
remainder  was  completed  by  a  huge  wall  of  Cyclopean  character.  The 
whole  consists  of  an  upper  and  a  lower  terrace.  The  former,  near  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  is  about  60  mitres,  or  65  yds.  1  ft.  6  in.  in  length, 

"  Ath^nes,  p.  331  Bq. 
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and  40  metres,  or  43  yds.  2  ft.  3  in.  in  breadth,  at  its  broadest  part.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a  sort  of  cliff  or  wall,  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  8  ft.  or  9  ft.  high  at  its  highest  point.  A  few  steps  in  this  wall 
lead  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  has  a  rapid  descent  towards  the 
south.  The  floor  of  this  terrace  is  leyelled  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
smoothed  with  the  chisel.  In  the  wall  or  cliff  is  an  arched  niche,  and 
in  the  floor  before  it  three  round  holes  of  no  great  size  at  equal 
distances  from  one  another,  in  which  apparently  poles  may  haye  been 
inserted,  to  form  a  temporary  partition.  There  are  also  vestiges  of  the 
foundations  of  small  quadrangular  buildings  in  the  eastern  part  of  this 
area.  On  the  opposite  side  stands,  quite  detached,  a  cubic  mass  resem- 
bling a  large  altar,  the  top  of  which  has  evidently  been  mutilated  with 
violence.  It  is  not  built  of  masonry,  but  is  part  of  the  rock,  left  stand- 
ing when  the  floor  of  the  terrace  was  hewn  out.  It  is  partly  surrounded 
by  a  low  step,  and  a  gutter  runs  round  it,  having  at  its  north-west 
angle  a  round  hole.  This  seems  intended  to  receive  the  blood  of 
victims,  and  marks  the  object  as  an  altar.  That  it  could  have  been  a 
bema,  as  Dr.  Wordsworth  and  some  other  writers  have  imagined,  appears 
to  us  quite  untenable,  and,  besides  its  resemblance  to  an  altar,  for 
these  reasons:  first,  it  is  not  so  situated  that  an  orator  could  have 
addressed  from  it  an  audience  in  the  lower  terrace ;  secondly,  the  upper 
terrace  is  not  large  enough  to  have  contained  an  assembly  of  the  people ; 
thirdly,  there  are  no  steps  by  which  to  ascend  this  object. 

Such  is  the  upper  terrace ;  the  lower  one  is  considerably  larger.  It 
is  separated  from  the  upper  one  by  a  wall  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  like 
that  just  described,  but  longer  and  higher ;  being  in  length  about  115 
metres,  or  nearly  126  yards,  and  in  height  where  highest,  namely,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  bema,  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  above  the  present 
level.  This  wall  is  not  perfectly  straight,  but  inclines  slightly  inwards 
towards  the  centre,  so  as  to  form  there  a  very  obtuse  angle.  Here  there 
is  a  large  projecting  cubic  object  cut  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  altar 
before  mentioned,  from  which  however  it  differs  materially.  It  is  much 
larger,  being  11  ft.  both  in  length  and  breadth,  and  5ft.  in  height;  and 
instead  of  standing  isolated,  it  projects  from  the  cliff  or  wall.     It  is 
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mutilated  on  the  top,  like  the  altar.  The  above  are  the  dimensions  of 
the  cube  alone ;  but  it  stands  upon  a  base,  also  cut  in  the  rock,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  dimensions.  This  base,  or  platform,  consists  of 
three  steps,  together  nearly  5  ft.  in  height.  The  lowest  of  them  is 
more  than  30  ft.  in  length,  and  20  ft.  in  breadth.  The  third  step  leads 
to  a  broad  landing  place,  or  platform,  from  which  rise  steps  on  each 
6ide  of  the  cubic  block,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  it;  and  these, 
which  would  be  useless  for  an  altar,  indubitably  mark  it  for  the  bema, 
or  the  \a19o9  iv  rf)  ttv/cvl,^  the  command  of  which  gave  the  favourite 
orator  as  much  power  as  the  prime  minister  of  England.  The  whole 
arrangement  of  the  terraces  and  bema  will  be  better  understood  by 
referring  to  the  plan  in  the  Appendix. 

The  wall  of  the  lower  terrace  just  described  formed  the  chord  of  a 
vast  semicircular  space,  stretching  before  it  northwards,  the  enclosure 
of  its  arc  being  a  huge  Cyclopean  sort  of  wall  of  masonry.  The  radius 
of  the  semicircle  measures  about  70  metres  (between  76  and  77  yards) 
from  the  bema  just  described  to  the  centre  of  this  wall.  At  the  part 
opposite  the  bema,  the  Cyclopean  wall  is  still  well  preserved  for  a 
length  of  about  20  ft.,  and  a  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  15  ft.  In  the 
middle  of  it,  at  the  lower  part,  is  a  large  square  hole,  apparently  an 
emissary  for  drainage.  The  wall  consists  of  huge  blocks  of  stone, 
pretty  accurately  squared  and  fitted  together,  and  lying  at  one  part  in 
two  courses,  at  another  in  three.  The  semicircular  line  it  described 
may  still  be  traced,  especially  on  the  western  side,  till  it  joined  each 
end  of  the  cliff  wall.  That  it  was  originally  much  loftier  is  allowed  on 
all  hands,  the  upper  courses  having  been  removed,  probably  for  building 
purposes ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  perfect  it  equalled 
in  height  the  cliff  wall.  Gottling  allows  that  the  upper  part  of  the 
wall  has  fallen.^  And  Pittakys  holds  that  anciently  it  rose  not  merely 
to  the  level  of  the  cliff  wall,  but  8  ft.  above  it,  as  one  of  the  huge  stones 
still  remains  on  the  cliff  where  the  wall  joined  it  on  the  west,^  Wheler, 

*  ooTiff  KpaTil  vvv  Tov  \iSov  rov  V  rrj         '  Das  Pelasgikon  in  Athen  (Geaamm. 
n-vm.— Aristoph.  Pax,  680.  Abhandl.  p.  80). 


L'anc.  Athdnefl,  p.  457. 
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in  a  cut  of  the  Pnyx/  which,  however,  he  misnames  the  Odeinin,  r« 
sents  the  circular  wall  as  complete,  hut  unfortunately  does   not 
whether  it  then  existed  in  that  state,  or  whether  the  sketch  is  a  fane 
restoration.     At  all  eyents,  enough  of  it  must  have  then  remained 
indicate  its  line  with  certainty.     The  whole  place,  therefore,  must  hi  "■ 
had,  and  indeed  still  preserves,  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  a  theatrr 
so  that  Wheler  suspected  it  might  have  been  the  Odeium  of  Periclea. 
while  Stuart  took  it  for  that  of  Begilla.^     Of  the  number  of  spectator 
that  such  an  area  could  accommodate,  different  writers  have    gives 
surprisingly  various  estimates.    Leake  says  that  the  area  of  the  platform 
was  capable  of  containing  between  7000  and  8000  persons,  allowing  a 
square  yard  to  each.^    Dr.  Wordsworth  says  that  the  area  of  the  Pnyx 
covers  more  than  12,000  square  yards,*  in  which  estimate  he  probably 
included  both  terraces ;  but  even  then  it  seems  a  good  deal  too  high. 
Curtius  makes  the  contents  only  2586  square  metres,'  which  is  not  a 
very  great  deal  less  than  the  same  number  of  square  yards  (about  2828) ; 
but  this  measure  is  absurdly  below  the  mark,  and  one  can  hardly  help 
suspecting  that  it  was  adopted  to  favour  the  author's  theory  that  this 
structure  could  not  have  been  the  Pnyx,  because  these  dimensions  would 
not  have  sufficed  to  hold  the  citizens  assembled  in  ecclesia.     The  true 
area  seems  to  be  6230  square  yards,  and  we  have  the  authority  of  an 
eminent  architect  for  saying  that  such  an  area  would  accommodate 
about  11,000  persons  seated.     A  square  yard,  therefore  (Leake's  allow- 
ance), is  a  great  deal  too  liberal  for  one  person.     We  do  not  find  in 
ancient  authors®  notices  of  more  than  from  5000  or  6000  persons  having 

*  Journey,  &c.  p.  382.  c.  Ke«r.  p.  1375).    But  the  occasions  on 

*  Athens,  vol.  iii.  ch.  8.  which  either  of  these  things  was  done 

*  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  518.  were  probably  rare ;  and  it  is  possible  that 

*  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  58.  there  might  have  been  some  alteration 

*  Attische  Studien,  No.  i.  p.  32.  respecting  the  numbers  after  the  time  of 

*  Thucydide8(viii.72)  says  that,  throush  Eucleides  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  p.  42,  Rei»ke). 
absence  in  war,  &c.,  so  many  as  5000  had  If  6000  actually  voted  on  any  such  occasion 
never  met ;  yet  a  public  debtor  could  not  we  may  suppose  that  there  must  have  been 
be  discharged,  nor  a  stranger  admitted  to  more  than  that  number  actually  present ; 
Athenian  citizenship,  by  fewer  votes  than  but  probably  not  a  great  many  more ;  as 
6000  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr.  p.  715,  Reiske ;  such  motions  would  not  be  brought  for- 
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been  assembled  in  ecclesia  at  one  time ;  and  therefore,  on  the  score  of 
its  capacity,  all  objections  vanish  as  to  this  place  having  been  the 
Pnyx.  Dr.  Chandler  first  identified  it  as  sncb,  and  everything  con- 
spires to  show  that  his  view  was  correct.  For,  first,  it  answers  to  the 
description  of  Pollux,  who  says  that  it  was  a  place  (not  a  huUding)  near 
the  Acropolis  arranged  in  the  simple,  ancient  fashion,  and  not  with  the 
elaborateness  of  a  theatre.^  From  the  last  words  it  is  plain  that  it 
suggested  the  idea  of  a  rude  theatre,  as  we  have  shown  above,  and  the 
allusion  to  its  ancient  simplicity  evidently  means  the  construction  of 
it  out  of  the  living  rock. 

Secondly,  the  Pnyx,  like  the  place  in  question,  was  on  a  hill,  as  is 
directly  testified  by  the  scholiast  on  .^chines.^  Hence  the  people 
were  said  to  "  go  up  to  it;"^  when  they  were  assembled  in  it  to  "  sit 
up  above;"*  and  when  leaving  it,  to  "descend."*  And  hence  in  the 
'  Enights  ^  of  Aristophanes,  Gleon  is  represented  as  looking  out  from  it 
after  the  tributes  like  a  fisherman  on  a  height  after  the  tunnies : 

Kairh  T&v  irtrpSiv  &ve>B€v  rovff  <f>6povs  dwyocKOTrav, — v,  313. 

" and  from  the  rocks  above 

Spying  for  tribules,  just  as  tbey  were  tuunies." 

Where  we  see  that  the  *  rocks,'  or  in  the  singular,  'the  rock/*  was  a 
name  for  it,  no  doubt  from  the  nature  of  the  place,  as  having  been  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.     So  Euripides  calls  the  Acropolis  the  Cecropian  rock 


wards  except  there  was  a  tolerable  certainty  c.  Aristog.  p.  772,  cf.  775,  Reiske. 

of  their  being  carried.  *  nas  6  brjfjLos  Sv»  Ka&rfro, — Id.  de  Cor. 

^  iv^KKkqa-iadov  be  froXot  fuv  iv  rfj  itvKvi  •  p.  285,  cf.  Plut.  Nic.  7. 
irvv^  bi  ^v  x^piov  vp6s  tJ  dxpon-Act,  kotc-         *  KaraPas. — Dem.  c.  Aristog.  p.  782. 
CKcvaafuvov  Kara  t^v  naKeukv  &ir\ArTjra,  ovk         ®  Tbus  in  the  same  play :  Stop  8'  iiri  rav- 

(IS  Bearpov  ndXvnpayfjLoa-innrjv. — viii.  132.  Trjtn.  KaBfjrat,  ttjs  irtrpas  (v.  754);  and,  ctt* 

*  ^v  de  nayos  vyfrrjkos,  \6(f>os  K<iKovp.evos  ralcri  verpais  ov  f^povri^ei  (rKkrjpS>s  (re 
irwf — iEsch.  c.  'Timarch.  p.  24,  Dind.  KaOrifievou  ovt<os  (v.  783).  Where  some 
(Oxon.  1852).  See  the  authorities  col-  commentators  have  thought  that  the  allu- 
lected by  Ross,  Die  Pnyx u.  das Pelasgikon,  sion  is  to  stone  benches;  but  this  can 
p.  1.  hardly  he  the  case  with  the  example  in 

*  els  Tas  eKKXrfffias  dva^vovaw. — Dem.  the  singular  (t^s  nirpas). 

2   H 
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(KetcfkhruL  irkrpa. — Ion,  936).  And  the  Pnyx  was  notorionflly  a  stony 
place.^  There  were  no  doubt  stone  seats  hewn  ont  of  the  terrace  wall, 
for  they  may  still  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the  bema ;  but  in  the  pit,  or 
amphitheatre,  before  the  bema,  the  benches  were  more  probaUy  of  wood. 
At  all  events  they  are  so  called  in  the  following  passage  of  the  '  Achat- 
nenses :' 

c7ra  d*  woTtovvroi  ir&r  doicciff 
t\$6vns  akkrikoto'i  ircp*  irp^rov  (vXov. — v.  24. 

"  And  then  just  fiwcy  how  they  shove  about. 
Each  man  conteii<)ing  for  a  foremost  seat.** 

though  it  must  be  allowed  that  ^uKov  is  sometimes  used  of  any  bench. 

Thirdly,  it  was  in  a  deserted  place,  surrounded  with  \dicKOi,  or 
underground  cellars,  and  the  ruined  foundations  of  buildings  (outMreSa),' 
which  description  remains  true  to  the  present  day.  Hence  it  was 
occupied  by  the  persons  who  retired,  or  absconded,  under  the  rule  of 
the  Thirty: 

fv  raU  <l>vyat9  fitra  Ta»dp6s  f  kijo**  (p  irvjcvi.' 

" During  the  flight  we  dwelt, 

I  and  my  husband,  i*  the  Pnyx." 

And,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  contents  of  .^chines'  speech  against 
Timarchus  just  alluded  to,  it  seems  also,  from  its  solitariness,  to  hare 
been  used  for  purposes  of  low  and  cheap  debauchery. 

Fourthly,  we  know  that  the  Pnyx  was  in  the  quarter  called  Helite,^ 
which,  as  we  have  shown  when  speaking  of  the  regions  of  the  city, 
may  have  comprehended  the  Pnyx  Hill,  but  could  hardly  have  included 
the  Museium  also,  where  some  would  place  the  ecclesia.  To  the  proof 
of  site  may  be  added  some  inscriptions  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Gottling  affirms^  that  he  saw  and  pointed  out  to  Preller  and  Pittakys, 
on  a  rock  on  the  side  of  the  Pnyx  Hill,  between  the  Cyclopean  wall 
and  the  road  leading  under  the  Nymphs'  Hill,  and  about  forty-fiye  paces 
from  the  latter,  the  inscription  rY9NI,  which,  from  the  use  of  the 

*  innt$  b«  irerpwdijf  fWt  r^og, — Schol.  '  Aristoph.  Eccl.  243  et  ibi  schol. 

ad  iEsch.  1.  c.  *  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  998. 

«  iEsch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  106,  Reiske.  »  Das  Pelasgikon  u.  die  Pnyx,  p.  20. 
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koppa,  for  kappa,  most  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  at  Athens.  That 
letter  is  fonnd  on  old  coins  of  Groton  and  Syracuse,  but  some  have 
questioned  whether  it  was  ever  used  at  Athens.^  Such  boundary  in- 
scriptions are  not  unfrequently  found  on  the  Athenian  hills.  The  site 
of  this  one  very  satisfactorily  defines  the  place  of  the  Pnyz.  Curtius 
indeed  asserts'  that  only  the  first  two  letters  are  certain ;  but  even  if 
this  be  so,  considering  the  place  where  the  inscription  was  found,  it  is 
a  good  deal.  Another  inscription  in  ancient  characters,  opo^  JlvKvo<:y  on 
a  piece  of  marble,  was  found  in  the  hole  which  we  have  already  de- 
scribed at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  rock-altar  on  the  upper  terrace ; 
but  its  original  position  was  ten  metres  south  of  this  altar,  where 
another  hole  contained  a  little  tufa  pedestal,  part  of  which  still  adhered 
to  the  inscribed  marble.^  The  latter  is  now  preserved  in  the  Acropolis. 
But  here  also  Curtius  contests  the  spot  at  which  it  was  discovered.^ 
Another  inscription  found,  according  to  M.  Pittakys,  on  a  block  of 
marble  in  a  hole  on  the  horizontal  rock  of  the  Pnyx,  had  the  words 
AoK/cioB&v  rpiTTws,  For  administrative  purposes,  the  people  were 
divided  into  trittyes,  and  this  boundary-stone  seems  to  have  marked 
out  the  place  in  the  assembly  of  the  trittys  of  the  LacciadsB.'^ 

Fifthly,  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Pnyx  may  also  be  established 
from  descriptions  of  the  objects  which  might  be  seen  from  it.  That  it 
had  a  view  into  the  agora  may  be  inferred  from  the  '  Acharnenses '  of 
Aristophanes  (v.  20-40),  where  Dicaeopolis  sees  the  people  in  it ;  and 
this  would  have  been  possible  from  no  other  height  than  the  Pnyx 
Hill,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  Areiopagus  Hill,  and  the  valley  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  Nymphs'  Hill.'-  The  Propykea  could  be  seen 
from  it,  as  we  learn  from  several  allusions  in  the  orators,  where  they 
bid  the  people  look  at  them;'  and  this  will  not  so  well  suit  any  other 
locality  that  can  be  named  for  the  Pnyx.     Harpocration  observes,  that 

*  Rosa,  Pnyx  u,  Pelasgikon,  p.  28.  •  See  Boss,  Das  Theseion,  p.  60. 

'  Att.  Stndien,  1.  56,  note.  ^  dvurrdfj.€voi  ol  ptfropt^  diro/9Xf9rf cv  cir 

'  Bangab^,  Ant.   Hell.   t.  ii.   p.   570 ;      ra    frpoirvXaia    r^y    oKpowoK^ws    €Ki\tvov 

Philologufi,  ix.  642.  4^ai.-— ^Esch.  de  f.  Leg.  p.  253,  Beiske ; 

*  Ibid.  p.  55.  Demosth.  c.   Androt.   p.  617,  vpotrvkaia 
'  Bangab^,  ibid.  p.  586.  ravra. 
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such  allusions  may  be  made  because  the  Propylsea  were  visible  from  the 
Pnyx,  which  is  enough  for  our  purpose,  though  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  in  the  passages  (irpoTrvXtua  ravra)  may  be 
also  used  concerning  well-known  things,  though  not  actually  present.^ 
Nor  will  this  last  explanation  suit  the  passage  we  have  quoted  from 
iEschines,  where  the  word  arrroffXeTreiv  proves  actual  view.  Another 
proof  of  the  locality  may  be  found  in  Lucian's  *  Bis  Accusatus '  (c.  9), 
where  Mercury  bids  Justice  sit  down  on  the  Areiopagus  and  look  at 
the  Pnyx  which  lies  over  against  it.  M.  Bangab^,  a  resident  of  Athens, 
declares  that  he  has  searched  all  round  the  Acropolis  to  discover 
whether  there  is  any  other  place  capable  of  holding  a  numeroos 
assembly,  from  which  can  be  seen  the  Areiopagus,  the  Propyl»a,  and 
the  sea  (Plut.  Them.  19) — to  which  he  might  have  added  a  view  into 
the  agora — and  he  positively  declares  that  there  is  none ;  ^  an  affirma- 
tion which  we  can  confirm  from  local  observation.  The  only  place 
that  might  afford  the  smallest  chance  is  the  MussBum  Hill ;  but  this 
M.  Eangab^  particularly  examined,  and  he  gives  the  following  account 
of  it :  "I  have  traversed,  step  by  step,  all  the  western  side  of  the  hill. 
Before  arriving  at  the  double  tomb  of  Zosimus,  on  the  north,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  space  at  all  level,  and  the  sea  is  completely  masked.^ 
Above  the  tomb  there  are  some  points  from  which  may  be  seen  at  the 
same  time  the  Areiopagus,  the  Propylasa,  and  the  sea ;  but  at  these  the 
orator  would  have  his  audience  either  a  great  deal  above  his  head  or 
below  his  feet,  and  the  ground  is  so  broken  that  it  could  not  accom- 
modate more  than  a  few  hundred  persons.  On  the  other  side,  and  to 
the  south  of  the  tomb,  neither  the  Propylsea  nor  the  Areiopagus  are 
visible." 

So  striking  is  the  identity  of  the  place  we  have  described  with  all 
that  we  know  about  the  Pnyx,  that  we  should  not  have  thought  it 
worth  while  to  enter  into  even  this  brief  discussion  of  its  site  had  not 

*  Harpocr.  (in  npoir.  ravra)  dvvarat  filv  '  The  view  of  the  sea  is,  we  think,  un- 
hfiKriKas  Xryco-^ai  cfrc  opmfUvav  r&v  irpo-  necessarily  imported  into  the  argument, 
frvkaltav  ajr6  rfjs  irvKv6sj  K,r.\,  from  the  fanciful  reason  given  by  Plutarch 

*  Antiquit^s  Hell^niques,  t,  ii.  p.  5S0  (Them.  19)  for  altering  the  direction  of  tlie 
sq.  bcma.     See  Appendix  iii. 
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a  section  of  German  scholars  recently  attempted  to  controvert  it.  The 
idea  that  the  bema,  which  we  have  described,  was  an  altar  of  Zeus, 
seems  to  have  first  occurred  to  XJlrichs  about  the  year  1842,  but  he 
never  developed  it  to  any  extent,  and  he  died  in  the  following  year. 
Welcker,  however,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  it,  brought  it  for- 
ward about  ten  years  afterwards  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences.^^  It  will  be  seen  from  the  title-page  that  he  also  identified 
the  place  with  the  Pelasgicum,  that  is,  the  Pelasgic  fortification  (to 
HeXcuryLKov  Tet^o?),  which  he  took'  to  be  a  separate  and  distinct  thing 
from  the  Pelasgicum  at  the  Acropolis ;  but  as  this  extravagant  view 
has  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  been  adopted  even  by  any  of  his  country- 
men, except  Gottling,  we  may  be  excused  from  discussing  it.  We  may 
say  the  same  of  Gottling's  theory,*  which  difiers,  however,  considerably 
from  Welcker's,  inasmuch  as,  though  he  thought  that  the  place  in 
question  was  the  Pelasgic  fortification  in  which  the  Peisistratidae  were 
besieged,  yet  he  allows  that  it  was  subsequently  converted  into  the 
Pnyx.  But  this  theory  does  not  appear  to  have  found  much  favour 
even  in  Germany.  Thus,  according  to  Welcker's  view,  the  place  was 
at  once  the  Pelasgic  fortification,  and  a  temenos  of  Zeus ;  and  accord- 
ing to  Gottling,  the  fortre&s  first  and  the  Pnyx  afterwards.  The 
substance  of  Welcker's  paper  is :  that  the  building  with  the  bema, 
taken  since  Chandler's  time  for  the  Pnyx,  was  a  temenos  and  rock- 
altar  of  Zeus  Hypsistos,  also  called  Pelasgicum ;  that  the  site  of  the 
Pnyx  cannot  be  determined  from  ancient  testimony,  and  that  its  con- 
struction  was  incompatible  with  the  present  remains.  It  must  be 
sought  in  some  other  part  of  the  town,  and  probably  at  the  Museium. 
The  view  of  the  bema  having  been  an  altar  of  Zeus  is  derived  from 
Bome  votive  tablets  found  near  it,  which  are  evidently  of  a  late  Koman 
period;^  and  that  it  is  to  be  referred  to  the  time  of  the  Pelasgi  is 

*  Der  Felsaltar  des  hochsten  Zeus  und  ^  See    his    *  Pelasgikon  in  Atheo,'  in 

das  Pelasgikon  zu  Athen,  bisher  genannt  Khein.  Mus.  1846,  iv.  321 ;  and  his  pam- 

die   Pnyx.   Eine    in  der  kgl.  Akademie  phlet,  'Das  Pelasgikon  und  die  Pnyx,' 

der  Wissenschaften    zu  Berlin    gelesene  Jena,  1853. 

Abhandlung  von  F.  G.  VVclckcr.    Berlin,  '  Some    of   these  are    in    the  British 

1852  (75  pp.  in  4 to).  Museum,  and  have  been  described  in  the 
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inferred  from  the  sort  of  Cyclopean  wall  before  alluded  to,  which,  how- 
oyer,  is  evidently  not  Pelasgic,  but  of  a  much  later  date.  The  stones 
are  in  general  not  polygonal,  but  carefully  squared  and  fixed.  If,  as  we 
contend,  it  belongs  to  the  Pnyx,  it  could  hardly  have  been  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
ecclesia.^  Gurtius  himself  admits  thai  it  has  not  so  yery  antique  a 
character.  Thus  he  says  in  his  '  Attische  Studien '  (No.  i.  p.  43  sq.) : 
^'  The  wall  itself  is  not  of  such  a  kind  that  it  need  be  ascribed  to  the 
oldest  period  of  Attic  constructions.  For,  notwithstanding  the  huge- 
ness of  the  stones,  it  bears  eyident  marks  of  a  certain  elegance,  as 
shown  by  the  parallel  lines  which  the  ancient  masons  haye  drawn  round 
the  edges  of  the  separate  pieces.  Sir  Wm.  Gell  has  yery  dearly 
shown  this  refinement  in  his  specimens  of  town  walls  of  ancient 
Greece." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Pnyx,  from  the  time  of  its  esta- 
blishment, was  dedicated  to  Zeus  Agorseus,  just  as  the  senate  house  was 
to  Zeus  BoulsBUS,  and  that  the  ecclesia  was  opened  with  sacrifice  to 
that  deity.  Cleon,  in  the  *  Knights '  of  Aristophanes,  by  way  of 
imprecation  on  himself  if  he  should  be  outdone  in  impudence,  wishes 
that  he  may  neyer  again  be  present,  in  that  case,  at  the  sacrifice  to 
Zeus  AgorsBUS,  where,  as  became  a  demagogue,  and  one  of  the  ''  masters 
of  the  stone,"  he  swears  by  the  presiding  deity  of  the  popular  assembly.' 
The  scholiast  on  that  passage  remarks  that  there  was  an  image  of  Zeus 
Agorseus  both  in  the  agora  and  in  the  ecclesia.^  This  sacrifice  is  also 
alluded  to  by  the  orators,  and  iBschines  quotes  the  law  by  which  it  was 
ordained  that  nobody  should  be  allowed  to  speak  before  the  lustration 
{to  Ka0dp<nov)  had  been  carried  round  and  the  herald  had  pronounced 
the  customary  prayers.^    The  lustration  consisted  of  the  blood  of  suck- 


little  work  on  the  Elgin  marbles,  published  he  strangles  his  own  argument 

in  the  'Library  of  Entertaining  Know-  *  ?  w  ««^'  ayopaiov  Ac^r  awhtyx^pun 

ledge,*  voL  ii.  p.  103  sqq.  irapaycyo^fM/y.^y.  410. 

^  Boss  (Die  Pnyx,  &c.  p.  6)  assigns  it  '  'Ayopcuor  Z€vs  tdpvrai  cV  t^  oyopf  kcu 

to  a  period  long  before  Solon ;  whereby,  cv  rg  cicKXijcrif . 

as  Gottling  observes  (Pelasgikon,  &c.  p.  7)  *  circcday  to  Ka6ap<rtop  vtpitmx'^t  <^ 
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ing  pigs,  which  were  called  peridia  (irepurrui) ;  and  the  priest  who  per- 
formed the  sacrifice  {irepuniapxoi)  sprinkled  the  hlood  oyer  the  seats.* 
A  passage  in  the  '  Thesmophoriazosie '  (y.  295  sqq.)  is  donhtless, 
mulaUi  mutandis,  a  close  parody  of  the  preliminary  ceremonies  in  the 
ecclesia. 

The  fashion  of  the  place  of  which  we  are  speaking  answers  admi- 
rably for  all  the  requirements  of  the  ecclesia.  The  altar  which  we  haye 
described  on  the  upper  terrace  was  doubtless  that  at  which  the  purify- 
ing sacrifice  was  performed.  It  would  haye  been  in  the  sight  of  the 
people  assembled  in  the  lower  terrace,  whilst  round  about  it  on  this 
higher  platform  we  may  suppose  that  the  chief  magistrates  were 
grouped.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  higher  terrace  a  broad  flight 
of  steps  leads  down  to  the  lower  one,  by  which  the  peristiarchus  may 
haye  descended  for  the  purpose  of  sprinkling  the  seats  with  the  lustral 
blood.  By  the  same  steps,  likewise,  the  people  may  haye  ascended  to 
giye  their  Totes  by  ballot,  when  the  question  was  not  one  to  be  decided 
by  a  show  of  hands.  The  yoting  pebbles  were  not  distributed  to 
the  people  as  they  sat  in  their  places,  but  were  giyen  to  them  by 
the  Prytanes  as  they  adyanced  to  yote  {irpoatovri  r^  ^7/^)9  no  doubt 
at  the  top  of  these  stairs.'  The  Prytanes  had  preyiously  arranged  the 
ballot  boxes,  which  were  probably  placed  in  some  of  those  buildings  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  higher  terrace,  to  whose  foundations,  as  being 
still  yisible,  we  haye  already  adyerted.  Thus,  haying  entered  the 
upper  terrace  on  the  western  side,  they  would  haye  left  it  on  the 
eastern ;  where  there  are  still  numerous  traces  in  the  rock  of  steps 
leading  down  the  hill  in  the  direction  of  that  road  which  we  haye  before 
mentioned  as  leading  from  the  agora  to  the  Pnyx,  between  the 
Acropolis  and  the  Areiopagus. 


3 


6  icrjfw^  TM   narpiovs    cvxar   tH^ai  ...  *  rovs  dt  irpvrayfis  xcXcvci  nBivai  rovs 

fura  ravra  fVcporr^  6  Krjpv(,  ris  ayoptvttv  KabicKovs  6  v6fiogy  Koi  Ttjv  y^rj<f>ov  dMvtu 

/BovXtrcu,  K.rA. — -^sch.  c.  Timarch.  p.  48  ;  npoaiom-i  rf  d^fi^,   ic.rA.  —  Dcmosth.  c. 

cf.   Demoeth.   De  fals.   Leg.  p.  363;   c.  KeaT.  p.  1375,  Beiske. 

Timocr,  p.  706.  "  These  steps  were  remarked  also  by 

*  SSuid.   voc.    ir€ptaTiapxos\    scliol.    ad  Burnouf  :*' Le  Pnyx  est  Element  remar- 

Ahstoph.  Ach.  44 ;  Poll.  viii.  s.  104.  quable  par  ses  escaliers  presquo  effaces ; 
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The  Pnyx  having  been  consecrated  to  Zeus  Agoraeus,  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  after  it  had  become  deserted  by  the  course  of  political  events,  it 
may  still  have  been  regarded  with  a  sort  of  religions  awe ;  and  as  its 
cliff  walls  offered  opportunities  for  making  niches  and  depositing  ana- 
themata^  a  favourite  superstition  among  the  Athenians,  and  practised 
also,  as  we  have  seen,  along  the  northern  cliff  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well 
as  at  the  rock  on  which  stands  the  chapel  of  Agios  Athanasios,  it  is  not 
at  all  surprising  that  they  should  have  been  appropriated  to  such  a  use. 
Only  the  name  of  the  deity  would  of  course  have  been  changed.  That 
of  Agorseus  would  have  been  no  longer  applicable,  and  it  would  have 
been  natural  to  substitute  for  it  that  of  Hypsistus,  as  one  not  defined 
by  any  particular  locality,  or  any  minor  and  peculiar  attribute,  but  a 
general  one  denoting  his  highest  and  universal  power.  That  the  little 
arched  niche  near  the  bema  could  have  held  a  statue  of  the  god  with 
which  the  ancient  Athenians  would  have  been  satisfied,  or  which  could 
have  held  its  place  through  the  classic  times  of  Athens,  is  too  ridiculous 
a  supposition  to  merit  a  serious  thought.  Such  a  statue  must  evidently 
have  been  the  work  of  the  declining  days  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the 
votive  offerings  found  on  this  spot,  to  which  we  have  already  referred. 
K  the  place  which  we  are  discussing,  and  which  we  have  no  doubt  was 
the  Pnyx,  had  really  been  a  huge  temenos  dedicated  to  Zeus,  as  Welcker, 
and  after  him,  Curtius,  have  supposed,  it  is  utterly  impossible  but  that 
some  allusion  must  have  been  made  to  it  by  the  classic  writers ;  but 
Curtius  admits  that  there  is  none.^  This  fact  alone,  to  any  mind  not 
preoccupied  by  an  hypothesis,  is  quite  decisive.  But  as  Curtius  has 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  number  of  his  *  Attische  Studien '  to  the 
proof  of  such  a  view,  we  have  thought  it  due  to  a  writer  of  eminence  to 
examine  his  arguments  in  an  Appendix  (No.  iii.),  where  also  will  be 
found  an  account  of  his  excavations  at  the  place  in  question. 


vers  son  angle  sud-est  le  rocher  en  est  tout  ^  "  Die  erstere  Statte  [that  in  question] 

convert,  et  ceux-1^  doi vent  dtre  fort  anciens,  hat  sich  in  alterthiimlicher    Einfachheit 

car  lis  paraissent  avoir  dt6  destines  k  la  foule  erhalten,  ist  aher  von  den  alten  Schrift- 

qui  8'6couIait  du  vieux  Pynx." — Archives  stellem  nirgends  erwahnt."— Erlautemdcr 

des  missions  littdraires,  &c.,  t.  v.  p.  82.  Text  to  his  maps  of  Athens,  p.  16. 
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The  bill  lying  to  the  west  of  the  Areiopagns,  and  north-west  of  the 
Pnyx,  on  which  is  the  modern  Observatory,  was  called  by  the  earlier 
•topographers  Lycabettus ;  but  that  appellation  has  now  been  rightly 
transferred  to  the  lofty  Hill  of  St.  George,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
Athens,  and  that  in  question  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  Nymphs' 
Hill.  It  rests,  however,  only  on  the  authority  of  an  inscription  on  the 
rock,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  classical 
author,  nor  by  Pausanias.  For  this  reason  it  is  of  small  importance, 
and  we  need  only  remark  upon  it,  that  it  has,  like  the  Pnyx  Hill, 
vestiges  of  the  foundations  of  very  ancient  dwellings. 

As  Pausanias,  for  some  reason  or  another,  passes  over  all  this 
quarter  of  Melite,  so  we  look  in  vain  for  an  account  of  two  temples  of 
some  renown  which  stood  in  it.  One  of  these  was  a  temple  of  Heracles 
Alexicacus,  or  the  averter  of  evil.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
story  of  Heracles  having  been  initiated  in  Melite ;  a  temple  appears  to 
have  been  erected  to  him  in  this  quarter  in  the  time  of  the  great  plague 
of  Athens,  the  cessation  of  which  was  attributed  to  him.  The  statue  in 
it  was  the  work  of  Geladas,  or  Ageladas,  the  master  of  Pheidias.^  In 
Melite  also  was  the  house  of  Themistocles,  and  near  it  the  temple 
which  he  erected  to  Artemis  Aristoboule.^ 

Before  quitting  the  city,  we  must  note  a  few  particulars  respecting 
its  more  ordinary  and  domestic  life.  Athens  was  of  course  provided 
with  baths  (jSaXavela),  In  ancient  times  warm  baths  were  not  allowed 
within  the  walls,  as  they  were  considered  to  be  injurious ;  but  with  the 
progress  of  luxury  they  came  to  be  introduced  even  into  private  houses.^ 
Isseus  alludes  to  one  outside  the  Thracian  Gate,  or  Dipylum,  near  the 
statue  of  Anthemocritus  ;*  which  must,  therefore,  have  been  one  of  the 
more  ancient  ones,  if  indeed  they  were  already  admitted  within  the  city 
in  his  time.  An  institution  peculiar  to  the  Greeks  was  the  lesche 
Q^a-xn))  ft  sort  of  public  place  in  which  fires  were  lighted  in  the  winter, 

*  TcXadov  Tov  'Apye/ov  fj.€v  rjv  fiaBrirris  (326)  ;  cf.  schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  v.  504. 

0€idias  *  Plut.  Them.  22. 

TOV    cV    M€XiTJ7    'AmKfjs    irXdaavTos  '  Athen,  i.  32, 

'HpajcXca.  —  Tzetz.   Chil.  viii.    102  *  Apud  Uarpocr.  voc.  'Ai/^e/AO«fptror. 
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and  were  therefore  frequented  by  the  poor  and  those  ont  of  work.  It 
is  said  that  there  were  at  Athens  no  fewer  than  360  of  these  pkces,  which 
suggests  the  idea  of  a  vast  proletarian  population.  They  were  under 
certain  laws  and  regulations  intended  to  make  them  something  better  than 
merely  places  of  idle  resort ;  but  in  what  these  regulations  consisted  we 
are  not  informed.^  In  the  cold  weather  the  poor  resorted  in  the  night 
to  the  smiths'  forges,  and  other  workshops  where  fires  were  lighted.' 

Having  now  described  all  the  principal  objects  within  the  walls  of 
Athens,  we  are  in  a  position  to  give  some  account  of  the  processions 
which  on  certain  solemn  festiyals  paraded  the  streets.  Of  these,  the 
principal  were  the  Panathenaic  processions,  the  Greater  and  the  Less ; 
both  of  which  appear  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  month  Hecatom* 
bffion ;  but  the  Greater  recurred  only  once  in  every  Olympiad,  and  were 
celebrated  during  several  days,  while  the  latter  took  place  every  year, 
and  lasted  only  two  days.  It  is  only  of  the  route  of  the  Great  Pan- 
athenaic procession  thai  we  have  any  particular  account ;  but  the  autho* 
rities  are  somewhat  divergent  and  contradictory,  so  that  we  are  not  able 
to  distinguish  very  clearly  between  the  usages  at  the  two  festivals, 
chiefly,  as  Leake  suggests,^  from  the  ambiguous  meaning  of  the  word 
peplus  (7re7rXo9). 

The  adorning  of  the  image  of  Athena  with  a  robe,  or  shawl,  called 
peplus^  was  a  very  ancient  custom,  and  is  described  in  the  Iliad  (v.  286 
sqq.),  where  Hecuba,  accompanied  by  the  Trojan  matrons,  is  repre- 
sented as  taking  from  her  chamber  her  best  and  newest  Sidonian  ahawl, 
and  laying  it  on  the  knees  of  the  goddess  in  the  Trojan  Aoropolis; 
whence  we  may  infer  that  the  statue  was  in  a  sitting  posture  (cf.  v.  92). 
The  same  ceremony  was,  no  doubt,  practised  at  Athens  in  very  early 
times,  when  the  festival  in  which  it  was  done  seems  to  have  been  called 
Aihenma  {ri,  'AOi^vaui);^  but  after  the  synoicismos  effected  by  Theseus, 

^  SchoL  ap.  liesiod.  Oper.  et  Dies,  v.  491.  Aristoph.  £q.  v.  563.    Meursius  (Panath. 

'  Ibid.  cap.  17)  condemns  it  as  erroneous,  quoting 

^  Topography  of  Athens,  app.  xvi.  against  it  Plato,  Euthyphron,  Plant  Merc. 

*  The  only  express    testimony  for    a  act  i.  sc.  1 ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  same 

yearly  peplus,  and  therefore  in  the  Lesser  author,  quoted  by  Servius;  ad  -^n.  L  v.480 ; 

Panathenaea,  appears  to  be  the  scholiast  on  Virgil's  Ciris ;  Harpocr.  in  voc  and  a  pas- 
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it  obtamed  the  name  of  Panathencea,  as  being  participated  by  all  tbe 
people  of  Attica.  At  a  still  later  period,  about  which  we  have  no  precise 
accounts,  bnt  probably  in  the  time  of  Peisistratus,  another  and  more 
splendid  festival  of  the  same  kind  appears  to  have  been  instituted,  which 
was  celebrated  every  four  years,  and  obtained,  from  its  more  elaborate 
magnificence,  the  name  of  the  Great  PanathensBa.  It  was  afterwards 
made  still  more  splendid  by  Lycurgns  the  orator,  who,  besides  other 
vessels  for  the  procession,  presented  some  golden  Victories  and  orna- 
ments for  a  hundred  maidens,  or  canephoroi.^  For  this  festival  a  larger 
and  richer  peplus  was  woven  under  the  superintendence  of  the  two 
young  maidens,  called  Errephoroi,  as  before  described  (supra,  p.  427). 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  peplus  alluded  to  by  one  of  the  scholiasts  on 
the  '  Enights '  of  Aristophanes,  who  says  that  it  formed  the  sail  of 
the  Panathenaic  ship,  which  the  Athenians  rigged  out  for  Athena 
every  four  years.^  Another  scholiast  on  the  same  passage,  however^ 
refers  the  word  to  a  garment  prepared  every  year,  and  also  carried  in 
procession  in  the  Panathenaea ;  that  is,  of  course,  the  lesser  Panathensea.^ 
Now,  the  question  is,  which  peplus  did  Aristophanes  mean  ?  The  line 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  comments,  runs  as  follows  : 

avfip€£  ^aav  rrjirbf  lij^  yrjs  ^{mm  Koi  rov  ircVXov. 
**  For  they  were  worthy  of  the  land  and  also  of  the  peplus." 
where  Aristophanes  doubtless  alludes  to  a  custom  noticed  by  a  third 
scholiast  of  weaving  into  the  peplus  portraits  of  distinguished  warriors.^ 


sageofMoschopulus.   But  in  these  passages  6(<j^  dia  Terpaenjpidos. — ^v.  563.    Ctrjbe 

the  more  splendid  peplus  only  is  alluded  to  *A$rjvd  ifyovro  (ra  fUyaka  UavaB^vaia)  dia 

seemingly  ^r«a5ogK«nc«,  and  without  neces-  n-cVc  cr«v,  ore  Koi  rf  vavs  tirl  yfjs  nXtti 

sarily  excluding  another.    Nor  can  it  be  Trop'  avrols. — Schol.  ad  Pac.  417. 

supposed  that  a  custom  dating  at  least  from  ^  cVco-Jtcva^cro  odv  6  mnXos  Koff  eKturrov 

the  Homeric  times  should  only  have  been  ivtavrov,  koi  iirofjLir€vtTo  iv  toU  UamOrf^ 

adopted  at  Athens  when  the  Greater  Pan-  vuiois. — Ibid. 

athencea  were  instituted.    It  is  more  pro-  *  vtKriiravTts  irtnkov  iiroirftrav  t^  ^ABtjp^ 

bable  that  only  a  more  splendid  one  was  koI  iviBtvro  tovs  dpurrovs  iv  ovry. — ^Ibid. 

used  on  that  occasion.  Suidas,  voc.  irinkoi,  has  tbe  same,  except 

'  Pausan.  c.  29,  16.  that  be  writes  iviypa^av   for    ividevroy 

'  ircirXoff,  tA  &ppusvov  r^y  Ilaiwi^vcuic^r  which  might  mean  that  their  names  were 

pcwf,   T^v  oi  'ABtfVfuoi   KaTaa-KivdCovo-i  rj  inscribed. 
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Plato,  in  his  '  Euthyphro/^  mentions  a  peplus  adorned  with  representa- 
tions of  the  wars  of  the  gods,  being  carried  in  procession  to  the  Acro- 
polis in  the  Great  Panathenaea ;  but  though  he  does  not  advert  here  to 
portraits  of  men,  this  does  not  necessarily  exclude  the  idea  that  there 
may  have  been  such,  or  at  least  occasionally.  Both  the  more  ancient 
and  the  more  modem  peplus  appear  to  have  contained  the  wars  of  the 
gods,  as  described  by  Euripides,^  and  particularly  the  figure  of  Ence- 
ladus ;  but  the  insertion  of  portraits  was  doubtless  peculiar  to  the  later 
one.  Of  those  who  had  obtained  this  honour,  a  biographical  account 
appears  to  have  been  written,  with  the  title  of  '  Peplos,'  by  one  of  the 
numerous  authors  named  Aristoteles.^  Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  568)  thinks  that 
the  later  peplus  was  used  as  a  curtain  before  the  statue  of  Athena 
in  the  Parthenon,  referring  to  Pausanias'  description  of  a  similar 
curtain  in  the  temple  of  Zeus,  at  Olympia ;  but,  had  such  been  the  case, 
it  would  have  been  easy  for  Pausanias  to  say  so  when  describing  the 
Parthenon.  We  can  only  certainly  conclude  that  there  were  two 
distinct  pepli ;  but  the  destination  of  the  larger  one  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  any  positive  evidence.  Arguing  from  the  account  given 
by  Pollux,*  we  might  conclude  that  the  smaller  was  merely  an  embroi- 
dered chiton,  or  ordinary  article  of  dress ;  whilst  the  Jarger  one,  which 
he  characterizes  as  an  iTrlfikrffuiy  or  covering,  may  have  been  intended 
to  throw  over  and  conceal  the  statue  when  it  was  stripped  in  order  to 
be  cleaned  during  the  Plynteria.  For  we  know  from  Xenophon  and 
Plutarch  that  it  was  covered  up  on  that  occasion ;  and  it  was  considered 
a  bad  omen  for  Alcibiades  that  he  should  have  returned  to  Athens 
while  the  goddess  was  in  that  condition.'    At  all  events,  as  the  whole 

^  p.  i.  t.  i.  p.  363,  Bckker.     Cf.  schol.  *  Kat  m  fuv  €V(/3Xi;/ia  cart  (6  ircVXor) 

in  Uemp.  init.  TtKfifipaiT  a»  ris  €k  r£w  Trjs  *A6rivas  treirk^v. 

*  Hecuba,  v.  460  sqq.     We  have  already  ort  dc  ical  x^rav,  ie.T.A.— Poll.  viL  50. 

seen  from  Homer  that  the  peplus  of  Athena  *  ^t^P9i  S  ^^vvrffpta  ?y€v  17  irdXir,  rou 

was  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  queen,  ebovs    xaraiccicaXvfifMyov    rifs   'A^var.  — 

'  Eustath.  ad  11.  ii.  557.    The  author  Xenoph.  Hellen.  1.  4,  12.     Where  c8osr  is 

of  the  i)oom  called  'Ciris/  attributed  to  of  course  the  ancient  image.     Cf.  PluL 

Virgil,  alludes  to  the  custom  of  carrying  the  Alcib.  34. 


l)eplus  in  the  Great  Tanathcnaia,  v.  21  st^q. 
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festival  was  in  honour  of  Athena  Polias,  we  do  not  think  that  this 
splendid  peplns  could  have  been  appropriately  used  except  in  the 
Erechtheium. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  Aristophanes,  in  the  passage  cited  from  the 
*  Knights/  was  really  alluding  to  the  Great  Panathenaea,  and  the  larger 
and  more  splendid  peplus.  If  the  first  scholiast  is  right,  then  this  was 
displayed  as  the  sail  of  a  ship  as  early  at  least  as  the  date  of  that  play. 
And  evidence  is  not  altogether  wanting  that  this  was  the  case.  Strattis, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Aristophanes,  though  younger,  says  in  a 
fragment  of  his  *  Macedones,*  preserved  by  Harpocration :  ^ 

TOV  TTCTrXov  be  tovtop 
cXjcovcr*  6v€vovr€s  Toneioif  ui/bpes  duapiBfirjToi 
6iy  iUpoVf  &<nTtp  larioVf  rbv  iarov, 

"  Innumerablo  men 
With  ropes  and  puUies  to  the  top  o'  the  mast 
Haul  up  this  peplus,  as  it  were  a  sail." 

We  have  another  confirmation  of  that  custom  though  at  a  period  of 
nearly  a  century  later.  From  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  Diony- 
siac  theatre  at  Athens,  in  May,  1862,  it  appears  that  the  comic  poet 
Philippides  obtained  from  the  Thracian  king  Lysimachus,  in  the  archon- 
ship  of  Euctemon  (b.c.  299),  a  mast  and  yard-arm  for  hoisting  the  peplus.^ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  peplus  rent  by  a  storm  while  passing 
through  the  Cerameicus  seven  or  eight  years  before  this — an  accident 
attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  gods,  because  the  likenesses  of  Demc* 
trius  and  Antigonus  had  been  woven  into  it  together  with  those  of  Zeus 
and  Athena  ^ — ^was  also  carried  on  a  mast,  though  Plutarch  does  not  say 
BO.  Hence  Photius  remarks,  that  the  apparatus  of  a  mast  and  yard-arm 
to  which  the  peplus  was  often  attached  resembled  the  letter  Tau  (T).^ 

^  voc.  Torreiov.   We  have  printed  the  pas-  Kipaias  koi  Iarov,  onroip  Av  boBjj  tJ  $€^  tls 

sage  as  given  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graec  ra  IlavaBfjvaia  r^  ttcttX^,  &  tKOfiiaBrf  cV* 

p.  432.  6v€vovTti,?iauUng  up.  Why  count-  Evicrrifiouos  apxotrros.     *ApxatoX.  '£<^i7/ac- 

less  numbers  should  aid  in  hauling,  was,  pis,  June,  1862,  p.  116.    The  article  de- 

perhaps,  because  the  doing  so  was  thought  scribing  it  is  by  M.  Rousopoulcs. 

to  procure  the  goodwill  of  the  goddess.  '  Plut.  Demetr.  12. 

*  dccXcx^};  8€  (6  ^ikXiinridijs)  koi  vnip  *  Lex.  voc.  to .  6s  koi  Kfpaitu 
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The  ship  was,  no  doubt,  an  emblem  of  the  maritime  supremacy  of  the 
Athenians,  achieved  under  the  protection  of  Athena,  and  therefore 
may  have  figured  in  the  procession  any  time  after  Themistoeles,  bnt 
before  that  it  was  probably  carried  as  a  banner.  An  anathema,  con- 
sisting of  a  bronze  model  of  such  a  vessel,  about  a  foot  in  length, 
was  found  in  the  Erechtheium,  in  February,  1862.^  Sailing  or 
rowing  matches  formed  part  of  the  contests  with  which  the  (jreat 
Panathensea  were  celebrated.  An  inscription  relating  to  these  games 
and  contests  found  near  the  Parthenon  in  1839,  and  published  by 
Bangab^,  adverts  to  these  matches,'  which  are  also  mentioned  in  a 
passage  of  the  comic  poet  Plato,^  from  which  we  also  see  that  they  took 
place  at  Peiraeeus,  as  they  might  be  viewed  from  the  tomb  of  Themi- 
stoeles there  (supra,  p.  121).  Another  proof  that  the  naval  glory  of 
Athens  was  connected  at  an  early  period  with  the  Great  Panathenaic 
festival.  The  custom  of  carrying  the  peplus  as  a  sail  was  continued 
many  centuries  later,  and  the  fullest  description  of  the  procession  which 
we  possess  will  be  found  in  Philostratus'  '  Lives  of  the  Sophists.'  It  is 
there  said  in  the  life  of  Herodes  Atticus,  that  in  the  same  Panathensea 
in  which  the  stadium  he  had  so  magnificently  adorned  was  opened  to 
the  public,  he  exhibited  the  sail  of  a  ship,  swelling  with  the  wind, 
beautifully  adorned  with  pictures;  and  that  the  vessel  to  which  it 
belonged  was  not  drawn  by  cattle,  but  gently  impelled  by  machinery 
beneath  it.  It  seemed  to  have  a  thousand  oars,  and  starting  from  the 
Cerameicus  it  proceeded  to  the  Eleusinium,  made  the  tour  of  that 
temple,  and  then  coasting  along  the  Pelasgicum,  arrived  at  the 
Pythium.* 

Those  who  have  followed  our  description  of  the  Athenian  agora  and 
its  neighbourhood  will  have  little  difficulty  in  tracing  the  route  here 
laid  down.  Two  things  only  might  occasion  some  difficulty,  the  starting 
point  and  the  goal,  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Pythium.    We  have  already 

'  Ephem.  May,  1862,  p.  91  sq. ;  with  a  corrected  his  reading.     De  Inscr.  P«nath. 

cut.  p.  10  sq. 

«  Ant.  Hell.  t.  ii.  No.  960,  I.  28 :  wiwy-  »  Preserved  in  Plut.  Them.  32. 
r^pia  v^mv  AfiiKkrii,  The  editor,  however,  *  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  i.  2,  s.  5. 
misunderstood  it,  and  wrote  viav.    Srtuppo 
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seen  that,  in  the  practice  of  later  writers,  the  Cerameicus  means  the 
agora ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  snch  writers  it  always  does 
80,  nnless  qualified  by  the  addition  of  inner  or  outer.  In  the  earliest 
acconnt  which  we  have  of  the  Panathenaea,  namely,  that  of  Thncydides 
(yi.  56),  respecting  the  procession  in  the  time  of  Hippias  and  Hipp- 
arohns,  it  appears  to  have  been  mustered  in  the  Cerameicns ;  not  in  the 
outer  Cerameicns,  as  A.  Mommsen^  and  other  writers  say,  forgetting 
that  at  that  time  there  conld  have  been  only  one  Cerameicns,  and  that 
the  distinction  between  an  inner  and  an  outer  one  must  have  arisen 
when  the  district  was  intersected  by  the  wall  of  Themistocles.  A 
passage  in  the  sophist  Himerius,^  which  shows  that  the  Panathenaic  ship 
still  figured  in  the  procession  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  makes 
it  start  frodi  one  of  the  gates,  but  does  not  specify  which.  From  the 
context,  howeyer,  it  may  be  gathered  that  it  was  not  from  the  Dipylum, 
and  therefore  not  from  the  outer  Cerameicns,  but  rather  from  the 
Peiraic  gate.  For  it  is  described  as  passing  through  a  straight  road 
deaeending  from  the  gate,  and  lined  with  porticoes  on  each  side;  a 
description  which  answers  to  the  street  or  road  which  we  have  before 
described  as  leading  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  agora,  but  which 
would  not  at  all  suit  the  Dipylum,  the  road  from  which,  whether  lined 
with  porticoes  or  not,  must  have  ascended  towards  the  agora,  as  the 
Dipylum  lies  many  feet  below  its  level.  This  passage,  to  be  sure,  would 
afford  no  criterion  for  the  earlier  times,  as  in  the  course  of  several 
centuries  the  practice  may  have  altered.  All  that  we  can  be  sure  about 
is,  that  the  ship  must  have  traversed  the  Cerameicns  or  agora.  We  have 
already  adverted  to  a  passage  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  64)  where  the  grandson 
of  Demetrius  Phalereus  is  described  as  erecting  for  his  mistress  Arist- 
agora  a  scaffolding  higher  than  the  Hermae,  in  order  that  she  might 

^  Heortologie,  p.  189.  rov  ^aXairoi/v,  dia  fitaov  rot)  dp6fiov  icofii- 

'  €¥  Tpdf  tJ  rraviiyvpci  riiv  Itpav  'A^-  C^ai,  ts  (ifByrevfis  T(  koX  Xtios  Korafiaiytov 

vaitH  rpifipTf  TJ   Bf^  9rc/Airov<riV.     apxtrtu  apnSfv  ax^-C^^  ^^^  tKor^paSfp  avrf  fra/xi- 

/uv  €vBvs  tK  irvX&Vf  olov  Hk  Tufos  cvdtov  Ttrafuvas   orodr,   €<^*   l>¥   ayopaCovctv  ol 

Xiiuvot  T^ff  dpayayrjs   If   vavs'   Kunjdtio'a  *A$riPatoi    rt    icai    ol    XoiTTot,    k.tX,     Cf. 

W  tKtWfv  ^df)  tcaBmrtp  Kara  rivos  aKVfidv^  WachRmuth,  Bh.  Mus.  1868,  p.  53. 
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obtain  a  good  view  of  the  Panathenaic  procession  as  it  passed  through 
the  market  place.  Mommsen  (p.  191)  adverts  to  a  passage  in  Xeno- 
phon's  Hipparchicus  (iii.  2),  which  we  have  already  cited  on  another 
occasion,  where  the  cavalry  is  described  as  starting  from  the  Hennas 
and  galloping  to  the  Elensininm,  and  thinks  that  Philostratns'  account 
of  the  coarse  of  the  ship  is  thereby  confirmed;  but  the  argument, 
though  affording  a  strong  presumption,  is  not  conclusive.  The  pro- 
cession of .  the  Lesser  Fanathenasa  also  went  through  the  agora,  as 
appears  from  a  passage  of  Menander's  *  Hypobolimaeus/  preserved  by 
Photius  and  Suidas.^ 

With  regard  to  the  goal,  we  think,  with  Leake  and  Dr.  Wordsworth, 
that  by  the  '  Pythium '  Philostratns  means  the  temenos  of  Apollo 
Patrons  near  the  Areiopagus.  It  has  been  shown  that  th&  Pythium, 
properly  so  called,  was  near  the  Olympium.  This  could  not  have  been 
the  place  meant  by  Philostratns,  since  he  says  that  the  ship,  after  going 
round  the  Eleusinium,  which  was  at  the  eastern  extremity  pf  the  agora 
(above,  p.  222  sq.),  proceeded  along  the  Pelasgicum,  which  lay  west- 
ward of  it.  Its  resting-place,  therefore,  must  have  been  the  temenos 
of  Apollo  Patroiis;  where,  indeed,  Pausanias  seems  to  have  seen  it 
when  he  was  leaving  the  Acropolis  (above,  p.  457). 

M.  Beule  disputes,^  and  with  considerable  show  of  reason,  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  that  the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  the  procession 
actually  ascended  to  the  Acropolis.  This  view,  for  which  there  is  no 
ancient  authority,  seems  to  have  been  suggested,  he  remarks,  by  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  It  was  inferred  from  it  that  what  was  repre- 
sented on  the  temple  must  really  have  existed  aronnd  it,  just  as  a 
shadow  projected  on  a  wall  necessarily  implies  the  presence  of  the  body 
which  it  figures.  Horses  and  chariots  are  shown  on  the  frieze,  there- 
fore horses  and  chariots  made  the  circuit  of  the  Parthenon.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  opinion,  some  travellers  have  imagined  that  they  could 
discover  the  ruts  of  wheels  on  the  pavement  of  the  Acropolis.    M.  Beul4 

*  MiKpa  UavaBr}vai  tirnbrj  8i  ayopas  mfiitovra  a-Cf 
Mo(r;(iW,  firjTTfp  ioapa  Tijs  Koprfs  €^'  apparos. — Suidas,  voc.  v4p3t€iv. 
*  L'Acropole,  &c.,  t.  i.  p.  147  sqq. 
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declares  that  there  are  none,  and  asks  how  deep  holes  could  have  been 
worked  in  the  stone  by  carriages  which  passed  over  it  once  in  four 
years  ?  He  further  observes  that  the  construction  of  the  steps,  and 
the  steepness  of  the  ascent,  would  have  made  it  impossible  for  chariots 
to  go  up,  and  still  more  so  to  go  down.  To  these  remarks  we  may 
perhaps  add,  that  the  surface  of  the  Acropolis,  crowded  as  it  was  with 
temples,  statues,  and  other  monuments,  would  hardly  have  afforded 
sufficient  space  for  the  evolutions  of  chariots  and  horsemen. 

We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  procession  halted  at  the  foot  of  the 
ascent,  where  the  chariots,  horsemen,  and  .also  the  Fanathenaic  ship, 
quitted  it;  whilst  another  procession,  consisting  of  the  priests,  the 
magistrates,  the  old  men  (or  daXKo{f>6pqi)y  the  canephoroi,  and  other  privi- 
leged persons  ascended  on  foot.  This  privilege  of  bearing  a  branch  of 
olive  (ffdXXos:)  was  confined  to  citizens,  and  the  handsomest  old  men 
appear  to  have  been  selected  for  it :  they  were  permitted  to  accompany 
the  procession  to  the  temple.  On  the  other  hand,  freedmen  and  other 
barbarians  were  allowed  to  carry  a  branch  of  oak  in  the  procession,  but 
not  to  proceed  beyond  the  agora.*  The  oxen,  also,  must  have  been 
dragged  up  to  the  sacrifice,  for  we  know  that  sacrifice  was  offered  on 
this  occasion.  An  inscription  found  at  the  Propylaea  in  1846,  which, 
from  the  characters,  M.  Bangabe  takes  to  belong  to  Olympiad  110 
(b.c.  340),  shows  that  when  the  procession  ascended,  two  sacrifices  were 
made  by  the  hieropoioi ;  one  to  Athena  Hygieia,  and  the  other  on  the 
Areiopagus.^  This  inscription,  therefore,  could  not  refer  to  the  Great 
PanathensBa,  because  we  are  expressly  told,  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
that  the  hieropoioi — who  were  ten  in  number,  consequently  one  for 
each  tribe — superintended  all  the  sacrifices,  including  the  Pentaeterides, 
or  those  recurring  every  five  years,  except  those  at  the  Panathenaea.' 

*  dpvv   <f>(ptiv   bia   TTJs   dyopas. — Hckk.  '  'icpoTrotoc,  icXi/pooroi  upxovrfs  etVt  btKa 

Anec.  Gr.  p.  242.  rbv  dpi6fi6p,  ot .  .  .  Kal  Ovaias  ras  vop^^o^ 

'  &\v€ivh€ToviUp<moi,oviTa$phhvo\Bv'  ptvat    cn-ircXovai,    koi   ras    nevraerrjplbas 

aias  rfiv  rt  rj]  'A$rjva  rfj  *Yyi€t^  Kai  t»)v  &7TU(ras      bioiKOvai,      irXfjv     7ravaBrj»atm\ 

€V  T«  'Ap€[t«  nayta  tcXov]/z€w;i/  KaOdivtp  ravra  5c  *Api(rroTt\ijs  to-ropcl  eV  rff  *A6q- 

wpoTcpo v.— Ran gabe,  Ant.  Hell.  Ko.  814  valmv  n-oXtrctf. — Etym.  M.  in  voc.  p.  468, 

(t.  ii.  p.  439).  56.     This  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in 

2i 
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The  inscription,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the  Lesser  Panathensea ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  there  were  sacrifices  of  the  same  sort,  if  nnder  different 
superintendence,  at  both  festivals.  The  other  pentaeterid  sacrifices 
were  those  at  Delos,  at  Brauron,  that  of  the  Heracleia,  and  that  at 
Elensis ;  and  these  were  all  superintended  by  the  hieropoioi.^  The  sacri- 
fice on  the  Areiopagus  was  no  doubt  to  the  Semnse.  For  such  sacri- 
fices there  appear  also  to  have  been  ten  special  hieropoioi.^  Photius, 
indeed  (in  voc.),  says  that  the  number  was  indefinite;  and  from  a 
passage  in  Demosthenes^  it  has  been  inferred  that  there  were  only 
three ;  an  inference  which  also  acquires  plausibility  from  the  number 
of  the  Semnae.  But  the  passage  is  very  probably  corrupt ;  whilst,  not 
only  are  the  words  of  Deinarchus  plain  and  positive,  but  it  is  also  more 
consonant  with  probability  that  each  of  the  ten  tribes  should  have  been 
represented  by  a  hieropoios. 

After  the  two  preliminary  sacrifices  to  Athena  Hygieia  and  the 
SemnsB,  the  inscription  published  by  Bangabe  proceeds  to  give  directions 
about  the  sacrifice  of  the  hecatomb.  The  hecatomb  did  not  always 
mean  a  hundred  victims ;  but  in  this  case,  at  all  events,  they  must  have 
*dtaiounted  to  more  than  half  that  number,  taking  the  price  of  an  ox  or 
cow  at  75  drachms,  or  an  average  between  60  and  100,  as  laid  down  by 


the  'Politics'  as  we  possess  them.  The 
sacrifices  were  actually  performed  by  the 
ftavTtiSj  or  soothsaj'ers :  Uponothv  8c  ico- 
Xova-i  rhv  iironr€vovra  tovs  fuarretg  or€ 
BvoxHTi,  firprov  ri  KaKovpy&a-iv  cV  raU  Bv- 
o-tatf. — Schol.  ad  Demosth.  c.  Mid.  Kan- 
gabe  (ibid.  p.  441). 

1  Pollux,  viii.  107.  The  text  has  'Hpa- 
Kktib&v.  ^HpcucKd&v  is  an  emendation  of 
Meursius. 

*  Etym.  M.  voc.  Uporroioi  from  Deia- 
archus:  koI  ras  aefivas  Oeas  €us  cxecvof 
i€poiroi6s  KOTCurras  btKaros  avT6i, 

^  irepttibe  de  rais  affivals  6€aU  icpo- 
iroi^v  aipfBtvra  c{  ^ABrjpawv  dTravrav  rplrov 
a\fT6vy  KCLi  KarcLp^dfuvov  rS>v  Itp&v. — c.  Mid. 


p.  552,  Reiske.  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  the  Etymologicus,  wlio  quotes  this 
passage,  instead  of  rplrov  aurov  icac,  reads 
Koi  irtpX  rhv  avrhv  Kaip6v,  Kiihn,  how- 
ever (ad  Poll.  viii.  107,  note  90),  would 
not  amend  Demosthenes,  and  thinks  that 
by  rpirov  avrov  he  merely  means  that  he 
was  the  third  elected  among  the  ten.  But 
we  doubt  very  much  whether  avr6s  after 
an  ordinal  number  can  ever  mean  anything 
but  the  whole  number  designated  by  the 
ordinal.  Mommsen,  however  (Heorto- 
logie,  p.  171,  note),  adopts  the  mmiber  of 
three  from  this  doubtful  passage,  without 
adverting  to  other  authorities. 
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Boeckh  ;^  for  the  price  set  apart  for  the  purchase  of  them  is  41  minse, 
or  4100  drachms.^  The  hecatomb  was  to  be  sacrificed  ''  at  the  great 
altar  of  Athena  "  {hrl  r^  ^tofi^  rrj^  'Adrfva^  r&  fieydk^ — 1.  19) ;  by 
which  we  can  hardly  understand,  with  Bangabe  (p.  443),  the  altar  of 
the  Otnfxoo^;  before  described,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Erechtheium.  It 
seems  more  likely  to  have  been  the  great  altar  before  the  eastern  front 
of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  not  yery  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias. 
Previously  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  hecatomb,  one  of  the  heifers,  selected 
for  its  beauty,  was  offered  up  at  the  temple  of  Athena  Nike.^  The 
inscription  also  gives  directions  about  the  division  of  the  flesh  of  the 
victims,  and  especially  enjoins  that  the  pannychis  (iramwxk)}  or  vigil, 
which  preceded  every  Panathenaic  procession,  and  in  which  the  Lam- 
padephoria  and  other  sports  were  exhibited,  should  be  celebrated  with 
all  possible  splendour ;  after  which  the  procession  was  to  begin  with 
the  rising  sun. 

We  are  unable  to  connect  any  other  of  the  Athenian  pomps  to  any 
great  extent  with  the  topography  of  the  city.  The  most  important  of 
them  were  the  Eleusinian  and  Dionysiao  processions.  In  the  former, 
when  the  image  of  lacchus  was  carried  from  Athens  to  Eleusis — called 
i^eXavpeip  rbv  *'Ia^oi/ — it  seems  to  have  been  taken,  myrtle-crowned, 
like  the  mystsB  themselves,  and  bearing  a  torch,  from  the  laccheium 
near  the  Peiraic  Gate  by  the  laochagogus.  Hence  the  route  would 
have  lain  through  the  agora  and  Inner  Cerameicus,  entering  on  the 
Holy  Way  at  the  Dipylum.  Of  the  route  thence  to  Eleusis  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  on.  The  return  of  the  image  from 
Eleusis  to  Athens  seems  to  have  been  accomplished  in  a  more  dis- 
orderly manner,  if  the  passage  in  Herodotus  describing  the  dust 
raised  by  three  myriads  of  men,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
is  to  be  referred  to  that  occasion.*  There  appears  also  to  have  been 
a  procession  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  festival,  when  the  calaihus  was 
paraded  in   a  car  drawn  by  oxen,  and  apparently  in  the  city,  since 

'  Pub.  a5c.  of  Athens,  Lcwik' trans,  p.  75.      Kplvam-ts  €k  tw  KoXXia-Ttvova&p  poS>v, 

2  Inacr.  1.  16.  RangaW,  Ant.  Hell.  No.  184  (t.  ii.  p.  440). 

'  /iiay  bi  (in  t^  (/3<tt/*y)  Ttjs  SiKrjs,  irpo-         *  lib.  viii.  66;  cf.  Plut.  Tliem.  15. 

2  I  2 
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the  people  were  forbidden  to  yiew  it  from  the  housetops,  or  from  any 
height : 

TOP  Kaka$o¥  KOTtSvTa  x<>f^^  $d(nja'B€,  /Sc/SoXot, 
/i^d'  air6  Tov  T€yeos,  fif}^  yy^oBtv  avya(rtn}ir6t} 

"  From  housetop,  or  from  any  height,  refrain 
llie  holy  calathuB  to  view,  profane ! " 

But  we  cannot  tell  its  route.     This  was  the  slowly-rolling  waggon 
alluded  to  by  Virgil : 

"  Tardaque  EleuBiiiro  matris  volventia  planstra.'* 

Georg.  i.  163. 

The  procession  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Dionysia,  in  the  month 
of  Elaphebolion,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  extensive  one.  The 
day  appears  to  have  been  inaugurated  with  sacrifice  and  paeans  in  the 
temple  of  Asclepius,  followed  by  the  Dionysiac  proagon,  seemingly  a 
sort  of  rehearsal,  in  the  theatre.^  In  the  night  of  that  day  the  statue 
of  Dionysus,  probably  that  of  Alcamenes  (see  above,  p.  305),  which  was 
the  more  splendid  one,  was  carried  from  the  temple  to  the  theatre  by 
torch  light,'  and  erected  in  the  orchestra.^  That  there  was  a  procession 
on  the  following  day  we  know  from  the  law  quoted  by  Demosthenes,* 
and  because  canephoroi,  with  their  golden  baskets,  took  part  in  it.*  A 
decree  in  honour  of  one  Zopyrus,  who  had  sent  his  daughter  as  a 
canephoros  in  the  Great  Dionysia,  was  found  in  the  theatre  in  June, 
1862.  He  was  to  be  rewarded  with  an  ivy  crown,  while  all  the  epi- 
meletsB  or  stewards  of  the  pomp  were  to  have  crowns  of  gold.^   Plutarch 

'  Callimachiis,  Hymn  in  Cer.  Teubner. 

>  tJ  oyhofi  iarafuvov  tov  *lXa<pripo\i&pos  '  kol  rois  cV  Saru  Laovwrloii  ^  iro/im^. — 

fiijvof,  ore  ^v  r^  *\<rK\rfn'u^  f)  Bvaia,  koi  ot  Demosth.  c.  Meid.  p.  617,  I^eiske. 

^v  irpoayav  «V  rfj  itpa  fifi^pa. — iEsch.  c.  •  Kara  rrfp  twv  Amwo-mv  ioprriv  weipa 

Ctesiph.  p.  455,  Reiske  ;  cf.  A.  Mommsen,  rots  *A$rjvaiois  ai  rvyofccf  irapBivoi  tKavrf- 

H'»'^rtol.  p.  391.  <f>6povv.     ^v  di  €K  ;(pvo-ot;   irtirotrifuva  ra 

•  cla-fiyceyov  bi  koi  rbv  ^i6w<rov  atrh  rr^s  Ku»a^  c<^*  hv  tAs  cntcLpxas  Arrdtrrciv  IriQto'cty. 
ta-xdpas  €ls  t6  Btarpov  fierh  (fxards, — Inscr.  — Schol.  ail  Aristoph.  Acharn.  v.  1^41. 

in   Arch.   Ephem.    1861,    No.   4098,  ap.  "^  'E\a(t>rj^\iS>»os  dc/cdriy   wrrtpa  .  .  . 

Mommsen,  p.  392.  BtboxOai  ra  drjfup  cVoivt o-m  rov  waripa  r^r 

*  rov  ^lowtrov  fVi  rrfv  opx^orpcw  rtBia-  Kavrj<f)6pov   Zwtvpov  Aixatov   MeXirca  Koii 
<rii».-'Dion   Chrys.   Orat.    xxxi.    p.    38(»,  aTt<l>av&a'ai   avr6v   klttov    (rrc^ayy   .  . 
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notes  the  euperfluons  splendour  of  the  procession  in  his  day,  as  com- 
pared with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times.  Formerly,  he  says,  the 
feast  was  celebrated  in  a  plebeian  and  merry  fashion ;  there  was  a  cask 
of  wine  and  a  branch  of  clematis ;  then  came  a  fellow  dragging  along 
a  goat ;  another  followed  bearing  a  basket  of  figs ;  and  last  of  all  came 
the  phallus.  But  now  all  this  is  neglected  and  has  disappeared,  and 
gold  cups  and  splendid  robes  are  carried  about  instead,  and  there  are 
chariots  and  maskers.^  The  chorus  danced  and  sung  round  the  altar  of 
the  Twelye  Gods  in  the  agora,  besides  paying  the  same  devotions  to 
other  deities.*  The  eSo9,  or  antique  statue,  of  Dionysus  (rov  Acovvaov 
Tov  'E\€vd6/3€a>9)  was  carried  in  one  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals  to  a 
small  temple  in  the  Academy,  as  we  shall  learn  presently  from  Pau- 
sanias ;  but  whether  this  took  place  in  the  Great  Dionysia,  or  in  the 
Anthesteria,  does  not  seem  clear.^ 


cVaivco-ai  tovs  cVifAcXi/ro^  Trjg  noftinjs  koL 
oTtifHivcMrai  €Kaarov  avr&v  xpyir^  (rrc<^a»f , 
ie.T.X.--Arch.  Ephem.  July  6,  1862,  No. 
180,  p.  174.  The  archon  was  also  named 
Zopyrus. 

*  De  cupid.  divit.  p.  527  (t.  viii.  p.  91, 
Keiske). 

'  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  iiL  2.  Among  the 
Twelve,  however,  Dionysus  was  not  to  be 
found.  Ennius  thus  sums  them  up  (ap. 
Appul.  De  Deo  Socr.  p.  123): 


"  Juno,  Vesta,  Minerva,  Ceres,  Diana, 
Venus,  Mars, 
Mercurius,  Jovi',  Neptunus,  Vulcanus, 
Apollo/' 
'  Pausanias,  i.  29,  2,  only  t>ays,  cani  na» 
tfros  €V  TerayfjJvais  rjfifpaa,     A  passage  in 
Philostratus :   Snort  de  tJkoi  ^lovvaia  koI 
Koriot  is  ^Axa^fiiav  r6  rov  Aiovvtrov  ttos 
(Vit.   Soph.  ii.   1,  3),  does  not  specify 
which  Dionysia. 
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CHAPTEB  Xm. 

The  Academy — Plato — ^Tombs  on  the  road  to  the  Academy — Fanereal  rites — ^Tomb  of 
Cimon — Tombe  at  Agia  Triada— Stele  of  Aristion— Sacred  Way — Sdron — ^Temple 
of  Demeter — Phytalus — Bridge  over  Cephisiu — Gyamites — Hiera  Syke — ^Proces- 
sion of  ephebi — Pythionice — Pass  of  Daphni — ^Temples  of  Apollo  and  Aphrodite — 
The  Rheiti — ^The  Eleosinian  Cepliisiis — ^Elensis— Temple  of  Triptolemus — Propybea 
— ^Telesterimn — ^Timon's  Tower — Golonos  Hippios — (Edipns — Temenos  of  the 
Furies — Copper  mines — Miiller  and  Lenoimant— Conclusion. 

Pausanias  has  now  finished  his  description  of  the  interior  of  the  city, 
but  we  will  accompany  him  on  his  way  through  some  of  the  suburbs 
(c,  29,  2  sqq.).  There  were,  he  says,  in  the  boroughs,  or  domes,  outside 
the  city  and  along  the  roads,  temples  of  the  gods,  and  tombs  of  men 
and  heroes.  Not  far  from  the  walls  is  the  Acadeiiy,  once  the  property 
of  a  private  individual,  but  now  a  gjrmnasium.  On  the  way  thither  is 
an  enclosure,  sacred  to  Artemis,  containing  rude  images  of  her  (^aiw) 
as  the  "  best "  and  "  most  beautiful."  That  these  were  surnames  of 
Artemis  is  confirmed  by  the  poems  of  Sappho.  There  is  to  be  sure 
another  account  of  them,  he  observes,  which  however  I  will  pass  over. 
There  is  also  a  small  temple  to  which  the  image  of  the  Eleutherean 
Dionysus — viz.  that  in  his  temple  at  the  Limnae — is  carried  every  year. 
These  were  all  the  temples  on  the  road. 

In  the  next  chapter  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  objects  at  the 
Academy.  Before  the  entrance  was  an  altar  of  Eros,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion on  it  purported  that  Charmus  was  the  first  Athenian  who  dedicated 
one  to  that  deity.  The  altar  of  Anteros  in  the  city  was  said  to  have  been 
dedicated  by  the  metics,  or  denizens.  In  the  Academy  was  an  altar  of 
Prometheus,  where  the  competitors  in  the  Lampadephoria  lighted  their 
torches  and  ran  with  them  into  the  city.    The  skill  of  it  was,  to  keep  the 
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torch  alight  while  rtmixing.  First  one  runs,  then  another,  and  whoever 
brings  in  his  torch  alight  is  proclaimed  victor ;  but  if  none  succeeds, 
there  is  no  prize.  There  are  also  altars  of  Hermes  and  of  the  Muses, 
and  in  the  interior  one  of  Athena  and  one  of  Heracles.  Here,  too,  is  an 
olive  tree,  said  to  have  been  the  second  created.  Near  the  Academy  is 
a  monument  of  Plato.  Pausanias  then  goes  on  to  relate  the  dream  of 
Socrates,  how  on  the  eve  when  Plato  was  to  become  his  disciple,  a  white 
swan  flew  into  his  bosom.  The  story  is  also  told  by  Apuleius,  who 
adds  that  the  swan  rose  from  the  altar  of  Eros,  and  afterwards  flew  up 
to  heaven,  delighting  with  its  song  both  gods  and  men.^ 

The  account  of  Pausanias  must  be  corrected  and  supplemented  from 
other  authorities.  Besides  an  altar,  there  was  also  a  statue  of  Eros.  It 
was  usual  to  place  this  deity  in  gymnasia  along  with  Hermes  and 
Heracles.^    The  epigram  on  the  altar  was : 

ftoiKiKoikf)xap^  *Epa>f ,  not  rdv^  Idpva-aro  fiiAyuov 
Xdpfios  tfrl  aKupois  rtpyuatri  yvftvao'lov.^ 

*'  For  thee,  in  this  gymnasium's  circling  shade, 
Charmus,  0  trickster  Love,  this  altar  made." 

Gharmus  lived  in  the  reign  of  Peisistratus,  so  that  the  Academy 
must  have  been  a  gymnasium  even  then ;  and  indeed  we  have  seen  that 
Hipparchus  built  a  wall  round  it.*  According  to  Plutarch,*  the  statue 
was  dedicated  by  Peisistratus,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Cha.rmus.  In  the 
same  passage  it  is  said  that  the  torches  for  the  Lampadephoria  were  lit 
here ;  so  that  the  altar  and  statue  must  have  been  near  that  of  Prome- 
theus, at  the  entrance.  The  Lampadephoria  was  celebrated  in  the 
Panathensea  and  in  the  festivals  of  Hephaestus  and  Prometheus ;  and 
the  torch  is  said  to  have  been  first  used  in  sacrifices  to  the  former. 
There  was  also  a  torch  game  in  honour  of  Pan  and  Prometheus.* 
Torches  were  lit  and  carried  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Eleusinia,  sym- 
bolizing the  search  of  Demeter  for  Core,  which  was  called  Xa^iraSeveadcu ; 
but  this  was  a  different  thing  from  the  Lampadephoria;  for  though 

1  De  Dogm.  Plat.  lib.  i.  init.  *  In  Solon.  1. 

*  Athen.  xiii.  12.  ^  Ibid.  c.  80.  •  Phot.  Lex.  voce,  \afiirddos  and  Xapnds ; 

*  Suidas  in  rh  *linrdpxov  rtixos,  Bekk.  An.  Gr.  vo.*.  Xafindsy  p.  *J77. 
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the  mystse  appear  to  have  mn  with  them  in  the  temple  of  Demeter, 
there  was  no  contest,  and  the  torches  were  handed  from  one  to  another.' 
According  to  Istros,  the  torches  were  lighted  and  hymns  snnginhononr 
of  Hephaestus  in  the  festival  of  the  Apaturia.^  Of  the  conjunction  of 
the  worship  of  HephsBstus  with  that  of  Athena  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  speak  (supra,  p.  227).  In  the  Academy  Prometheus  was 
added  to  the  group,  and  there  was  an  ancient  statue  of  him  (iBpvfAa) 
with  an  altar,  in  the  temenos  of  Athena  here.  On  an  ancient  base  or 
pediment,  at  the  entrance,  was  a  bas-relief  of  Prometheus  and  HephiBstiis, 
the  former  being  represented  as  the  elder  and  first  in  rank,  with  a  sceptre 
in  his  right  hand.  There  was  also  sculptured  in  the  bas-relief  an  altar 
common  to  both.* 

By  the  second  created  olive  Pausanias  appears  to  mean  the  sacred 
plants  called  morise  (fiopiai  or  iiopioA,  ikaiiu\  reputed  to  be  offshoots 
from  the  primitive  olive  on  the  Acropolis,  and  from  which  was  made 
the  oil  given  as  a  prize  in  the  Panathenaic  contests.*  They  grew 
near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy,  where  also  was  an  altar,  of 
Zeus  Oataebates  {Karcu/Sdrrf^^  deacendinff  in  the  ihtmderbolt — Jupiter 
Elicius)  called  also  Morios  (fiopio^)  here  as  guardian  of  these  trees.' 

All  that  we  learn  from  Pausanias  about  the  site  of  the  Academy  is, 
that  it  was  not  far  from  the  city ;  but  he  does  not  even  tell  us  on  which 
side  it  lay.     We  know,  however,  from  Cicero  and  Livy,  that  the  road  to 

*  **  Tu^iue,  Actaea  Ceres,  ciimu  cui  semper  scholium,  confounding  the  altar  of  Proine- 

anhelo  theus  with  that  represented  on  the  base, 

Votivam  taciti  quassamus  lampada  and  omitting  the  statue  of  Prometheus. 

mystae." — Stat.  Silv,  iv.  8,  60.  Whether  he  had  a  temple,  as  Leake  says, 

SchoLad  Juv.xv.  141;  "in  templo Cereris  or  merely  an  altar,  depends  on  whether 

sibi  invicem  facem  cursores  tradunt.''    So  we  read  fia>fjL6s  or  paos.    The  former  is  the 

Lucretius  :  reading  of  the  Laurentian  MS.,  edited  by 

"  Et  quasi  cursores  vital  lampada  tra-  Elmsley  (schol.  in    Soph.    Oxon.   1825, 

dunt.'*— ii.  77.  p.  45). 

See  Meurs.  Eleus.  c.  26.  *  Aristot.  ap.  schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  CoL  v.  701 . 

'  Harpocr.  voc.  Xafiirds :  cf.  Hesych.  and  '  irepl  'Aieodi^fiiay  fWlv  o  rf  rod  Korai- 

Phavorinus.  fiarov  Ai6s  Pafi6s,  hv  koi  'Nl6ptop  icoXovtrt, 

'  Schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed.  Col.  v.  56  ;  from  (diri  ?)  rav  «mi  fM>pi»v  vaph  to  rfj£  'AOrfyat 

A  pol lodorus  and  Ly aim achidcs.  Leake  (vol .  Upov  Ihpvinivmv. — Ibid.  v.  705 ;  cf.  A ristoph. 

i.    p.    600)    strangely   misinterprets   this  Xub.  1001,  and  SchoL 
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it  was  through  the  Dipylum,  and  that  it  must  consequently  have  been 
on  the  north  side  of  Athens.  The  former  of  these  authorities  calls  the 
distance  of  it  from  the  gate  six  stadia,^  and  the  latter  dhcyid  a  mile ; 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  somewhat  under  the  latter  measure.^ 
We  find  it  sometimes  identified  with  the  Cerameicus,^  whence  we  may 
infer  that  it  was  included  within  the  bounds  of  that  suburb.  About  a 
century  ago  it  appears  to  have  been  identified  with  a  low  hill  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  called  Acathymia;^  but  it  is  not  very  easy  at  present 
to  discover  its  exact  site,  and  all  that  Gell  tells  of  it  is,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  in  the  direction  of  Sepolia.'  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  a  hero  called  Academus,  or  Hecademus ;  in  con- 
sideration of  whom  the  Lacedsemonians  abstained  from  ravaging  the 
Academy  when  they  invaded  Attica;  though  according  to  another 
account  they  did  so  for  fear  of  the  curses  attaching  to  such  an  act.* 

The  site  of  the  Academy  was  not  reckoned  very  healthy,^  probably 
from  the  dampness  arising  from  the  waters  of  the  Cephisus.  The 
same  cause,  however,  rendered  the  spot  favourable  to  vegetation,  and 
even  at  this  day,  all  this  side  of  Athens,  along  the  course  of  the  river, 
is  marked  by  a  belt  of  olive  and  other  trees.  Most  of  these  trees, 
M.  Le  Normant  is  of  opinion,^  were  planted  in  ancient  times.  Some  of 
them  are  twenty  feet  in  circumference ;  the  oldest  are  entirely  hollow, 
and  live  only  in  their  bark,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  their  age. 
Two  amongst  the  youngest,  which  had  been  cut  down,  showed  by  the 
successive  layers  that  they  had  existed  652  and  530  years  respectively. 
Hence  the  Academy  is  called  by  Diogenes  Laertius  a  well  wooded 
suburb.^    Its  natural  qualities  in   this   way  were  improved  by  art. 

'  "  Inde  vario  sermone  sex  ilia  a  Dipylo  '  Itinerary,  p.  48. 

stadia  confecimus ;  cum  autem  venissemus  '  Plut.  Thes.  32 ;  schol.  ad  Soph.  (Ed. 

in  Academiie  non  sine  causa  nobilitata  Col.  701. 

spatia,"  &c. — Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1.  '  voatpov    xta^piov  Xtyofitvov  €ivat    Trjf 

*  *' Limes  mille  ferme  passus  in  Aca-  *Aicabrifiias. — ^1.  Var.  Hist.  ix.  10. 
demia)    gymnasium  (ab  Dipylo)." — Liv.  *  Voie  Sacr6e,  t.  i.  p.  197  sq. 

xxxi.  24.  •  yvfjLvdatov  npodoTttov  oXiraodcf . — iii.  7 ; 

'  Hesych.  Stepli.  in  voc.  cf.  Plut.  Sull.  12 :  dcydpo^opoyrdri^y  npo- 

*  Walpolc's  *  Turkey,'  p.  146.  a<rT€iwv  ovaap. 
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Gimon  introduced  into  it  streams  of  water,  made  sliady  walks  and  broad 
and  open  drives.^  It  was  along  the  last  probably  that  the  cayalry 
exercised,  for  we  know  from  Xenophon  that  this  was  one  of  the  places 
where  they  displayed  their  evolutions.'  These  drives,  or  rides,  are 
alluded  to  by  Eupolis  as  being  also  shady  : 

€v  €v<ncuHS  lip6fAouruf  *Ajead^fun;  6€ov* 
**  In  god-like  Academus*  shady  drives." 

The  same  characteristic  is  alluded  to  by  Horace : 

"  Atque  inter  silvas  Academi  quaerere  verum."* 

In  later  times  it  was  still  further  improved  by  Attains,  who  laid  out 
some  gardens  here,  which  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of  the  Lacy- 
deium,  because  the  philosopher  Lacydes,  the  founder  of  the  third  or 
new  Academy,  was  accustomed  to  teach  in  them.^  The  king  alluded  to 
seems  to  have  been  Attains  Philometor,  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
before  our  era.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  gardener,  though  a  bad 
man ;  the  many  poisonous  herbs  which  he  cultivated,  and  his  skill  in 
preparing  them,  may  perhaps  have  helped  him  to  make  away  with  some 
of  his  friends  and  relations."  Much  of  the  beauty  of  the  Academy  must 
have  been  destroyed  by  Sulla  when  he  invested  Athens,  and  cut  down  the 
trees  of  the  Academy  and  the  Lyceium  for  the  purpose  of  making  imple- 
ments of  war.^  But  this  damage  was  doubtless  made  good  afterwards. 
The  Academy  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly  to  its  having  been  the 
residence  and  the  school  of  Plato,  and  thus  giving  birth  to  what  has 
been  called  after  it  the  Academic  sect.  Plato's  house,  to  which  a 
garden  seems  to  have  been  attached,  must  have  been  modest  enough, 
since  it  is  said  to  have  cost  only  3000  drachmas,  and  the  yearly  value  of 

>  i'lut.  Cim.  13.  take  is  Pliny's.     See  Sillig  ad  xii.  1,  5 

«  Uipparch.  iii.  1.  (t  ii.  p.  331). 

■  In  his  ^AoTpdrcvToi,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.         *  Ep.  ii,  2,  45. 
iii.  7.    The  enormous  plane  trees,  or  rather         *  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  GO. 
tree,  mentioned  by  Leake  as  being  in  the         •  Plut.  Demotr.  20. 
Academy  (vol.  i.  p.  197  sq.),  appears  rather         ^  Plut.  loc.  cit. ;  A  pp.  B.  M.  \\  191. 
to  have  been  in  the  Lyceum ;  but  the  mis- 
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it  was  estimated  at  only  three  pieces  of  gold ;  but  afterwards,  throngh 
the  gifts  and  bequests  of  the  patrons  of  learning,  it  became  worth  3000.^ 
The  little  garden  seems  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who 
adverts  to  it  as  bringing  back  not  only  the  memory  but  even  the  very 
form  itself  of  the  great  philosopher.^  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  his 
poverty,  Plato  adorned  the  Academy  by  erecting  a  temple  to  the  Muses,^ 
which  must  have  been  that  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  was  in  this 
temple  probably  that  Mithridates  placed  the  statue  of  Plato,  made  by 
Silanion  and  dedicated  to  the  Muses.'^  Speusippus  erected  in  it  statues 
of  the  Graces.^  Plato  was  buried  near  the  Academy — Diogenes  Laertius 
says  in  it,^  and  that  his  body  was  accompanied  to  the  tomb  by  all  the 
population  of  the  neighbourhood,  whence  we  may  infer  that  this  suburb 
was  then  pretty  thickly  inhabited.  The  memory  of  such  a  man  and  of 
the  philosophers  by  whom  he  was  succeeded,  and  the  lofty  nature  of 
their  teaching,  seem  to  have  invested  the  place  with  a  certain  awful 
solemnity.  Aristophanes  alludes  in  the  '  Clouds '  to  the  sober  character 
of  the  youths  who  frequented  it : 

aXX'  €ls  ^Axabrffieicof  koti^v  vir6  rais  fiopiais  dirodp€^€i 
a'Tt<f>aviaa'dfi€Pos  KciKdfu^  \evK^  fura  aa(f>povos  i^XiKtoyrov. — v.  1005. 

**  In  the  Academy,  under  the  shade 
By  the  boughs  of  the  olives  conveniently  made 
With  a  steady  companion  like  thyself  thou  wilt  scamper, 
Having  first  bound  thy  brow  with  white  reeds  for  a  damper."  ^ 

There  was  an  Attic  saying  that  in  ancient  times  no  laughter  was 
allowed  there ;®  but  this  was  probably  an  exaggeration.  The  solemnity 
of  the  place  must  have  been  augmented  by  the  pit  at  which,  according 
to  immemorial  custom,  the  polemarchs  offered  sacrifice  to  the  souls  of 

*  Plut.  de  ExiL  p.  603  (t.  viii.  379,  temple  to  Xenophon, 
Heiske) ;  Suidas,  in  Ukarmp.  *  Idem,  Vit.  Plat.  iii.  25. 

*  "Cujusetiamillihortuli  propinquinon  *  Diog.  Laert.  iv.  1. 
memoriam  solum  mihi  afferunt,  sed  ipsum  *  Ibid.  40. 

videntur  in  conspectu  meo  ponere."— De         ^  \it6v  yap  koi  dircpUpyos  6  toiovtos  art- 
Fin.  V.  2.  <l>avos. — Schol,  ad  loc. 
»  Diog.    Lacrt.  Vit.  Speus.  (iv.  1,  1).         »  ^1.  V.  H.  iii.  35. 
Leake  (i.  GOl)  erroneously  attributes  the 
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heroes  (Parentalia).^  Banquets,  however,  seem  to  have  been  sometimes 
celebrated  at  the  Academy,  and  also  at  the  Lyceinm,  as  we  have  before 
remarked  (snpra,  p.  290). 

Pausanias  also  describes  in  his  29th  chapter  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
men  which  lay  on  the  road  from  the  Dipylnm  to  the  Academy.    The 
first  met  with  was  that  of  Thrasybulus,  who  overthrew  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.   Next  occurred  those  of  Pericles,  Chabrias  and  Phormio.   That 
of  Pericles  must  have  stood  a  little  out  of  the  road,  on  the  right,  as 
Cicero  mentions  haying  quitted  the  main  road  a  little  in  order  to  view 
it.^    We  may  suppose  that  the  tomb  of  Chabrias  must  have  been  a 
rather  magnificent  structure,  as  the  Athenians  had  expended  a  thousand 
drachmas  upon  it ;  and  his  spendthrift  son  was  not  ashamed  to  sell  the 
stones  of  it,  to  eke  out  his  profligate  luxury  ;^  for  which  he  was  branded 
by  several  of  the  comic  poets.     Indeed,  it  was  found   necessary  to 
restrain  by  a  law  the  splendour  sometimes  displayed  in  these  monu- 
ments ;  and  it  was  enacted — Cicero  does  not  say  at  what  date— that 
nobody  should  have  a  finer  sepulchre  than  what  ten  men  could  execute 
in  three  days.    It  was  not  to  be  architecturally  adorned,  nor  to  have  a 
Hermes  placed  upon  it ;   nor  was  the  deceased  to  be  eulogised,  except 
when  the  funeral  was  a  public  one,  and  then  only  by  a  person  publicly 
appointed  for  that  purpose.'^  Another  tomb  in  the  Cerameicus  mentioned 
by  Pausanias  (c.  29,  5)  was  that  of  Cleisthenes,  the  author  of  the  new 
arrangement  of  the  tribes.   There  also  lay  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton, 
the  philosophers  Zeno  and  Chrysippus,  Nicias,  the  animal  painter,  the 
rhetoricians  Ephialtes,  the  reformer  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  Lycurgns, 
who  adorned  Athens  with  so  many  beautiful  buildings  (ib.  s.  15,  16). 

'  €ir€ihr)  Kora  tov  ^dSpov  eyevtro  top  iv  Ceramico  videmus,  lege  sancitum  eat,  Ne 
* Aieadvfit^  (Travras  yiv^cKtit  tvOa  roir  i)pwri  QUIB  8EPULGRUH  FACBBET  OPEROBIUS  QQAM 
ol  irdKefAopxpi  to  wdrpiov  ivayl(pv<nv\  K.r.X.       QOOD  DECEM  HOMINES  EFFECSBIKT  TBIDOO. 

— Heliodor.  iElhiop.  i.  17  (ap.  Meurs.  Cer.  Nequeidoperetectorioexornari,necHermas 

c.  26).  ho8,  quos  vocaat,  licebat  impoui ;   nee  de 

"  De  Fin.  v.. 2,  5.  mortui  laude,  nisi  in  publicis  sepulturis; 

^  Athen.  iv.  60.  nee  ab  alio,  nisi  si  qui  publice  ad  earn  rem 

*  "Sed  post  (Solonem)aliquau to,  propter  constitutiis  esset,  dici  licebat," — Cic.  Dc 

has  amplitudincs    scpiilcrorum,    qims  in  Rci).  ii.  26. 
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The  honour  was  conferred  upon  Zeno  at  the  request  of  King  Antigonus.^ 
Servius  Sulpicius  appears  to  have  procured  for  his  friend  M.  Marcellus 
a  marble  tomb  in  the  Academy  itself,  where  also  his  body  was  burnt.^ 

Along  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy  were  also  the  tombs  of  all 
who  had  fallen  in  battle,  with  the  exception  of  those  slain  at  Marathon ; 
for  these  were  all  buried  in  the  field  on  which  th^y  fell,  in  memory  of 
their  valour  (Paus.  29,  4  sqq.)-  Thucydides  has  a  classical  passage  on 
the  method  of  interring  those  who  had  fallen  in  war,  which  we  will 
here  insert.  "  Three  days  before  the  funeral  takes  place  the  bones  of 
the  dead  are  placed  in  a  tent  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  their  relatives 
bring  any  offerings  they  may  think  proper.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral 
each  tribe  sends  in  a  waggon  a  chest,  or  coffin,  made  of  cypress  wood, 
in  which  are  placed  the  remains  of  those  belonging  to  the  respective 
tribes.  One  empty  bier,  with  coverlets,  is  brought  for  those  whose 
bodies  were  not  found.  Whoever  please  to  do  so,  citizens  or  strangers, 
follow  the  procession,  and  the  female  relatives  of  the  defunct  are  present 
at  the  sepulchre,  where  they  indulge  their  lamentations.  The  remains 
are  placed  in  a  public  monument  in  the  most  beautiful  suburb  of  the 
city  (viz.  the  Cerameicus),  where  those  who  fall  in  battle  are  always 
interred,  except  those  slain  at  Marathon ;  for  as  the  valour  of  these  was 
deemed  unparalleled,  so  they  were  buried  where  they  fell.  After  they 
are  interred,  a  man  chosen,  by  the  city,  and  considered  pre-eminent  in 
wisdom  and  dignity,  pronounces  over  them  a  suitable  panegyric,  after 
which  the  assembly  disperses."^  The  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Aristo- 
phanes in  the  *  Birds '  : 

6  Ktpafituc6s  dt^trai  vod, 
biffwaia  yap  iva  Ta<t>S>fji€Vf 
<t>Ti<rofiev  npos  rovs  arpanjyovv 
fiaxofi€vci>  Tois  noXffiloio'iv 
airo6av€iv  iv  'Opvfais. — v.  394  sqq. 

"  *T  were  strange  indeed  if  two  fellows  like  us 
Couldn't  get  interred  in  the  Cerameicus, 

»_ 

*  Diog.  Lacrt.  vii.  15.    Of  Lycurgus  cf.         *  Kervius Ciceroni  (Epist.  ad  Fam.iv.  12). 
Ps.  Plut.  in  Vita.  »  Tbucyd.  ii.  34. 
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For  to  the  general  well  swear, 

Though  sure  enongh  we  were  not  there, 

That  fighting  with  the  enemy 

We  got  killed  at  Omese, 

And  80  the  public  will  inter  us." 

Demosthenes,  in  a  fine  passage  of  his  oration  'De  Corona,'  invokes 
those  buried  in  the  public  sepulchres,  as  well  as  those  who  had  fallen  at 
Marathon.*     Over  the  sepulchres  were  stelae,  or  marble  pillars,  with 
inscriptions  recording  where  the  inmates  of  them  fell.^    The  polemarchs 
appear  to  have  celebrated  yearly  in  the  Academy  funeral  games  in  their 
honour;^  probably  at  the  spot  where,  as  we  have  already  mentioned, 
they  performed  the  Parentalia  to  heroes.    Unless  indeed  Academy  be 
there  used  as  synonymous  with  Gerameicus,  as  seems  to  be  sometimes 
the  case.     Nor  was  the  honour  of  public  sepulture  confined  to  ALthenian 
citizens.     Thus  there  were  tombs  of  the  Thessalian  knights,  who  came 
to  the  aid  of  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  near  them  of  some 
Cretan  bowmen.     Some  of  the  Lacedemonians  who  fell  when  Thrasy- 
bulus  was  engaged  against  the  Thirty  Tyrants  were  also  buried  here.^ 
Even  slaves  who  had  faithfully  and  valiantly  stood  by  their  masters  in 
war  were  by  a  public  decree  admitted  to  this  honour,  and  their  names 
engraved  on  the  column  (c.  29,  5  and  6). 

Among  the  earlier  monuments  of  this  kind  were  those  of  the 
Athenians  slain  by  the  Edoni  in  Thrace,  and  those  who  invaded  the 
JEginetans  before  the  Persian  war.  Also,  among  others,  of  those  who 
had  fought  under  Alcibiades,  of  those  who  had  conquered  the  Syracusans 
before  the  arrival  of  Demosthenes,  of  those  who  had  shared  in  the  naval 
battle  at  the  Hellespont,  of  those  who  had  fought  with  Cimon  at  the 
Eurymedon,  and  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  Macedonians  at  Chaeroneia. 
There  also  were  tombs  of  Conon  and  Timotheus. 

The  tomb  of  Cimon  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  quite  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  city,  under  the  north-west  side  of  the  Museium  Hill. 
His  grandfather  of  the  same  name,  who  fiourished  in  the  time  of  Peisis- 

»  p.  297,  Keiske.  '  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  30  fin.  p.  623 ; 

*  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  loc.  cit.  Pausan.         et  Poll  viii.  ix.  4. 
*  Xenoph.  Hell.  ii.  4,  33. 
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tratns,  appears  from  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  to  have  been  interred 
at  this  spot,  "  beyond  the  road  called  Coele/'  and  opposite  to  him  the 
horse  with  which  he  had  thrice  carried  oflf  the  Olympic  prize.*  This 
was  no  doubt  the  sepulchre  called  Gimoneia  (Kifjuiveui),  where  his 
grandson,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  was  also  buried,^  and  to  which  we  have 
before  had  occasion  to  advert  when  speaking  of  the  city  regions  (supra, 
p.  100).  The  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  circumstance  that  Cimon 
cohabited  with  his  sister,  Elpinice,  on  the  neighbouring  Pnyx  Hill.^ 
Thucydides  was  also  interred  near  the  same  spot.* 

Some  tombs  in  the  Gerameicus,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded 
(ch.  4),  just  outside  the  Dipylum,  near  the  little  church  of  Agia  Triada, 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1863  by  a  peasant  employed  in  digging 
for  sand.  They  seem  to  have  owed  their  preservation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  their  having  been  buried  in  ancient  times  to  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  feet.  As  there  could  have  been  no  houses  just  outside  the  wall 
by  whose  ruins  they  could  have  been  covered,  and  as  indeed  the  soil 
itself,  from  its  nature,  could  not  have  been  formed  of  such  materials,  it 
is  most  probable,  as  we  have  said,  that  they  were  buried  under  a  mound 
formed  by  Philip  V.  The  Athenians  themselves  could  hardly  have  com- 
mitted so  sacrilegious  an  act ;  it  was  doubtless  done  by  military  violence, 
and  as  there  was  no  siege  of  Athens  from  the  time  of  Sulla  to  that  of 
the  G-oths,  it  is  most  natural  to  refer  the  heaping-up  of  this  sand  either 
to  him  or  Philip.  For  as  the  tombs  found  on  its  surface  were  of  the 
first  and  second  century  of  our  era,  it  was  evidently  long  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  Gothic  siege.^  Near  the  same  spot  was  found  in  1860  an 
enormous  mass  of  human  bones,  the  results,  it  has  been  conjectured,  of 
the  massacre  committed  by  SuUa.^  But  we  have  before  had  occasion  to 
observe  that  this  spot  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  common  place  of 
sepulture.     Owing  to  what  must  now  be   considered   the  fortunate 

»  Herod,  vi.  103.  *  Marcell.  V.  Thiicyd. 

^  Plut.  Cim.  19,  °  See   Lcnormant,    La  voio  Sacr6e,  p. 

*  AiSvfwr  d*  <f)rj(riv  ovx   ori  (6  Klfuav)  168  sq.;  cf.  Arch.  Ephemeris  for  June  and 

cXaiccayi^cy,  aXX'  ori  ev  Uvkvi  rjj  ab(K<f>v  September,  1863,  pp.  279  sqq. ;  295  sqq. 
(Tvvriv, — Arg.  in  Orat.  Arist.  in  Cimonem         "  Lenormant,  Voie  Sacree,  i.  22. 
(Meurs.  Ath.  Att.  ii.  0). 
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circumstance  of  the  mound  just  mentioned,  some  fine  and  curious  relics 
of  the  best  times  of  Athens  have  been  preseryed  to  us. 

The  tombs  are  arranged  on  the  left  hand  side  of  a  road,  which  in 
the  more  ancient  times  may  have  been  that  leading  to  the  Academy  and 
Eleusis,  but  which  could  not  have  been  that  trodden  by  Pausanias,  as  of 
course  in  his  time  it  was  still  covered  by  the  mound.  Some  of  the 
tombs,  as  appears  from  the  characters  of  the  inscriptions,  are  of  the 
Macedonian  times.  Among  the  largest  and  best  preserved  is  one  of 
Pentelic  marble,  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with  an  inscription  in  six 
elegiac  lines  to  one  Dionysius,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
a  foreigner  naturalized  at  Athens.^  Close  to  this  tomb  was  found  a 
finely  executed  image  of  a  bull,  which  had  adorned  its  summit.  As  the 
bull  was  the  symbol  of  Dionysus,  the  image  was  no  doubt  allusive  to 
the  name  of  the  inmate  of  the  tomb.'  One  of  these  tombs,  inscribed  to 
Agathon,  presented  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples  yet  discovered  of 
painting  on  marble.  Such  painted  tombs  are  alluded  to  several  times  in 
Greek  epigrams,  and  two  or  three  of  them — but  not  at  Athens — are 
described  by  Pausanias.^  But  by  far  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
of  these  monuments  is  that  inscribed  to  Dexileos,  one  of  five  knights 
who  fell  at  Corinth,  and  born  in  the  archonship  of  Peisander — or  rather 
Teisander — B.C.  414.  The  name  of  this  archon  rests  only  on  the  authority 
of  DiodoruB  Siculus;  the  epitaph  reads  distinctly  Teisander;  and  there- 
fore several  distinguished  critics  are  inclined  to  correct  by  it  the  text  of 
Diodorus.  The  battle  of  Corinth,  in  the  archonship  of  Eubulides,  is 
related  at  great  length  by  Xenophon  (Hell.  iv.  2,  9  sqq.).  It  was  a 
bloody  day  for  the  Athenian  hoplites ;  but  though  they  appear  to  have 
had  600  cavalry  in  the  field,  it  would  seem  from  this  epitaph  that  only 
five  were  slain ;  unless,  indeed,  the  meaning  be  that  Dexileos  was  one  of 

'  a'S>fjM  fi€v   ivOaht  aov,  Aiovwru,  yaia  dKraai  d*  av  Trarpihts  or*,  ^  ^y  <bv(r€i 

Kakvnrei,  rf  Se  v6fioi<riv 

irvxov  d*  aOavarov  koiu6s  tx*i  rafiias  •  tlarfp^av  iroXX^r  tlvtKa  aaxfipoavvijs, 

a-oU  di  <j>i\ois  Kiti  firfTpi  KaaiyvrjTais  t€  Ephern.  p.  198. 

\t\oi7ras  *  Ibid.  p.  G7. 

7r€v6os  dfifivrjarov  (rrjs  (fyiklas  (f\$l-  '  Paus.  ii.  7, 4 ;  vii.  22, 4 ;  25,  7 ;  Brunck, 

fi€uo9 '  Analecti,  t.  ii.  p.  4 ;  t.  iii.  p.  68,  L94. 
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five  who  had  most  distinguished  themselyes.  The  figure  of  a  cavalier, 
of  the  size  of  life,  sculptured  on  it  in  high  relief  in  a  style  not  unworthy 
of  the  time  of  Pheidias,  shows  a  youth  about  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the 
act  of  transfixing  with  his  lance  a  prostrate  enemy.  On  the  marble  are 
observed  a  number  of  small  holes,  which  no  doubt  served  to  fix  upon 
the  figure,  by  means  of  pins  or  nails,  certain  objects  in  metal,  as  the 


TOMll  OF   DKXILEOS. 


lance,  &c. ;  and  especially  traces  of  bronze  cramps  round  the  head  show 
that  originally  it  had,  in  all  probability,  a  Thessalian  hat,  or  petasus, 
similar  in  form  to  that  worn  by  the  horsemen  on  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon.  The  design  of  this  sculpture  seems  not  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  this  tomb,  as  three  repetitions  of  it  are  known,  with  slight 
variations ;  one  in  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  sent  by  Ludvig  Boss ;  another 
at  Kome,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Villa  Albani ;  and  a  third  in  the  Museum 
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of  the  Vatican.^  A  cast  from  that  at  Athens  would  be  a  yaluable 
addition  to  the  Elgin  room  of  the  British  Museom.  The  characters  of 
the  inscription  confirm  the  age  of  the  monument,  and  show  it  to  have 
been  a  little  later  than  the  archonship  of  Eucleides.  Thus  the  omega 
is  used,  but  the  ancient  orthography  is  preserved,  as  in  the  use  of  the 
omicron  for  the  diphthong  ov,  and  of  7  for  v  before  tc  The  inscription 
will  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  cut  of  the  monument,  engraved  from  a 
photograph ;  but  it  may  be  convenient  to  repeat  it  here : 

^ESIAEIl^  AY^ANIO  eOPIKIO^ 
EfENETO  EPI.  TEI^ANAPO  APXONTO5. 
APEGANE  EP  EYBOAI^O 
Ef  KOPmeXll  TON  PENTE  IPPEIIN. 

i.e.  Dexileos,  son  of  Lysanias,  of  Thoricus,  was  born  in  the  archonship 
of  Teisander,  died  in  that  of  Eubulides,  one  of  the  five  knights  killed  at 
Corinth,' 

The  oldest  kind  of  tombs  known  in  Attica  appear  to  have  been 
tumuli,  or  little  hills  of  earth,  in  which  was  the  sepulchral  chamber.^ 
These  appear  to  have  been  as  old  as  the  Homeric  age.  l^ext  may  be 
mentioned  the  quadrangular  towers,  mostly  polyandriay  or  places  where 
many  were  buried  together.  A  very  ancient  kind  were  those  hewn  out 
of  the  rock,  like  the  Cimoneia  already  mentioned,  and  the  many  smaller 
graves  {drjKai)  found  in  great  numbers  on  the  western  hills  of  Athens. 
Although  there  is  a  difference  in  these  two  kinds :  the  larger  and  more 
sumptuous  ones,  like  the  Cimoneia,  being  hewn  horizontally  out  of  the 
cliffs  and  above  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  while  the  smaller  are  below  it 
and  sunk  vertically  in  the  rock.  Bodies  deposited  in  the  earth  were 
enclosed  in  sarcophagi  of  marble,  stone,  or  earthenware ;  those  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  wooden  coffins.    When  the  bodies  were  burnt,  the  ashes 

*  Lenormant,  Voie  ?acrde,  i.  72.  la  chiesa  della  Sta.  Trinity  in  Ateue ;"  with 

2  Arch.  Ephem.  June,  1863,  p.  2S3 ;  five  plates  of  the  tombs  and  surroimding 

Lenormant,  ibid.    A  full  description  of  topography.    Cf.  Lenormant,  Voie  Sacr^, 

these  tombs  has  been   published   by  M.  i.  p.  38  sqq. 

Antonio  Salinas,  Turin,  18G3, 4to,  entitled,  «  On  this  subject  see  Pervanoglu,  Grab- 

"  I  monumenti  seix)lcrali   scoperti  presao  steine  der  alten  Griechen,  p.  6  Rq. 
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were  deposited  in  urns,  or  vessels  of  marble,  terra-cotta,  bronze,  or  other 
mekal.  The  graves  were  often  adorned  with  tomb-stones,  of  which  per- 
haps the  oldest  and  most  common  form  was  the  simple  stele,  or  column, 
adorned  at  the  top  with  sculptures  of  flowers,  or  sometimes  an  aera/ia, 
or  pediment.  Underneath  was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased ;  and 
if  there  were  several,  the  names  were  often  separated  by  rosettes.^ 
Sometimes  there  were  longer  inscriptions,  sculptures  of  figures,  &c. ; 
and  many  of  these  stelae  appear  to  have  been  painted.  But  it  would  be 
endless  io  enumerate  all  the  different  forms  which  these  monuments 
assumed,  and  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  describing  a  very 
ancient  one,  now  preserved  under  a  glass  cover  in  the  so-called  Theseium 
at  Athens.  This  records  not  only  the  name  of  the  warrior  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated,  but  also  presents  us  with  a  portrait  of  him,  in  bas-relief, 
of  the  size,  of  life.  This  interesting  relic  was  found  at  Velanidheza,^  a 
desert  place  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica,  opposite  CarystOj  in  Euboea, 
where  there  are  numerous  tumuli.  It  is  a  square  marble  column  about 
7  feet  in  height,  1  ft.  6  in.  in  breadth,  but  tapering  towards  the  top, 
and  4  or  5  inches  thick.  It  stands  on  a  pedestal  about  2  ft.  3  in, 
broad,  and  1  ft.  high.  The  figure,  which  fills  the  whole  column,  is  that 
of  a  warrior  in  complete  armour  with  a  lance  in  his  hand.  The  traces 
of  colour  on  it  are  still  very  plain.  The  pedestal  bears  the  name  of 
Aristion  {'Apurriayvos:),  no  doubt  that  of  the  person  represented ;  whilst 
under  the  column  is  inscribed  cfyyop  'Apto-ro/cXeo?,  "  the  work  of  Aristo- 
cles."  This  artist  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  and 
was  the  father  of  Cleaetas,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The 
characters  of  the  inscriptions,  as  well  as  the  style  of  the  work,  bear  out 
this  early  date.  Thus  the  Pis  written  A,  the  A,  V,  the  Z,  ^,  the 
E,  Cy  &c.  The  rigidity  of  the  contours  of  the  figure  belongs  to  the 
Daedalian  school,  and  from  these  marks  Bangabe  would  assign  the  work 
to  the  period  between  the  seventieth  and  eightieth  Olympiad  (500 — 
460  B.o.).^     Pattsanias  adverts  to  a  similar  monument  of  Androclus,  sod 

^  See  Ross,  Aufs'atze,  i.  p.  40  sqq.  p.  18  sq.,  and  the  coloured  plate  at  the  end 

*  Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.  of  the  volume. 

8  See  Rangab^,  Ant.  Hell.  t.  i.  No.  21, 
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of  Codms,  which  he  saw  at  Epheans,^  and  a  stele  very  similar  to  that 
of  Aristion,  though  apparently  still  more  ancient,  was  found  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Conze,  on  the  banks  of  the  Oephisns,  but  in  a  very 
damaged  state.^ 

In  order  to  keep  this  subject  of  the  tombs  together,  we  will  here 
insert  -  what  Pausanias  says  a  few  chapters  further  on  (36,  3  sqq.) 
respecting  the  tombs  on  the  Uph  ohof;^  or  Holy  Way  leading  to  Elensis ; 
and  we  will  advert  at  the  same  time  to  other  objects  on  that  road.  The 
first  which  presented  itself  was  that  of  Anthemocritus,  an  Athenian 
herald,  slain  by  the  Megarians  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  when 
sent  to  forbid  them  cultivating  the  holy  land.  Plutarch  also  allndes  to 
this  tomb  as  being  outside  the  Thriasian  Gate ;  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  name  for  it  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  when  the  decree  for  the 
burial  of  Anthemocritus  there  was  made ;  but  which  in  t^ie  time  of 
Plutarch  had  come  to  be  called  Bipylum.^  The  tomb  appears  to  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  statue/  The  deed  oi  the  Megarenses  was 
regarded  as  inexpiable,  even  down  to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  refused 
to  show  them  any  favour.  The  next  tomb  was  that  of  Molottus  or 
Molossus,  whom  the  Athenians  made  their  general  when  they  crossed 
over  to  Euboea  to  support  Plutarch,  in  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedon.^ 
Here  also,  near  a  torrent,  was  the  place  called  Sciron,  from  the  follow- 
ing cause.  When  the  Eleusinians  were  making  war  upon  Erechtheus, 
a  soothsayer  named  Sciros,  who  erected  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena 
Scira  at  Phalerum,  came  to  their  aid,  and  having  fallen  in  battle,  the 
Eleusinians  buried  him  near  a  torrent ;  and  both  the  place  and  the 
torrent  took  their  name  from  the  hero. 

Sciron  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  gamblers  and  cour- 
tezans.® This  was  one  of  the  places  from  which  Athena  took  her 
surname  of  Sciras,  the  other  being  at  Phalerum.  The  former  was  the 
place,  to  which,  on  the  festival  called  Skirophoria,  a  procession  was  made 

^  firiBrffiabiT^fivfifjMTiayTfpiaTivamXia-  *  Isajus,  ap.  Harpocr.  voc. 'Air^cfu^icpww. 

\Uvos,—yiu  2,  6.  *  Plut.  Vit.  Phoc.  12  sq. 

■  Pervanoglu,  Grabateine,  &c.,  p.  11.  •  Alciphr.   Epp.   iii.    8;    Stephan.    in 

»  Vit.  Pericl.  c.  30.  iKipos  ;  Phot.  Lex.  trKipd<f>im 
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l)y  the  priest  of  Athena  Polias,  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus,  and  of  Helios,. 
Tinder  a  white  canopy  held  by  the  Eteobutadae.^ 

Near  this  was  the  tomb  of  Cephisodorus,  who  opposed  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  and  crossing  over  into  Italy  obtained 
the  help  of  the  Bomans ;  an  event  which  ended  not  long  after  in  the 
overthrow  by  them  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  and  the  captivity  of 
King  Perseus.  Next  to  this  was  the  monument  of  Heliodorus,  whose 
portrait  might  be  seen  in  the  great  temple  of  Athena.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  a  distinguished  man,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether 
he  was  the  tragic  poet  of  that  name  or  the  author  of  a  Periegesis  of 
Athens,  or,  indeed,  either  of  them.  Here  also  was  buried  Themistocles, 
the  son  of  Poliarchus,  and  great-grandson  of  that  Themistocles  who 
defeated  Xerxes.  A  little  further  on  was  the  temenos  of  the  hero 
Lacius  and  the  deme  of  the  LaciadsB  named  after  him ;  to  which  the 
family  of  Miltiades  belonged.*  Also  the  monument  of  the  Tarentine 
Nicocles,  the  most  celebrated  of  aU  citharists,  and  an  altar  of  Zephyrus 
and  temple  of  Demeter  and  Gore,  with  whom  also  Athena  and  Poseidon 
were  worshipped.  The  little  church  of  St.  Demetrius  appears  to  mark 
the  site  of  this  temple;^  for  it  was  customary  with  the  early  Christians 
to  be  attracted  by  the  analogy  of  a  name  in  dedicating  their  churches. 
It  is  in  this  place  that  Phy talus  is  said  to  have  received  Demeter  in  his 
house,  for  which  the  goddess  rewarded  him  with  a  fig-tree.  Here  was  the 
suburb,  hence  called  Upii  au/cfj,  or  *  the  holy  fig-^tree,'  where,  according  to 
Philostratus,  a  halt  was  made  when  bringing  the  sacred  utensils  from 
Eleusis  to  Athens.*  From  a  recently  discovered  inscription  we  further 
learn  that  these  sacred  utensils  {lepa)  were  met  at  the  shrine  of  Echo 

*  Phot.  Lex.  voc.  a'Kip6p ;  cf.  Harpocr.         might  be  supposed  that  Hiera  Syce  was  a 

*  Plut.  Cim.  4.  suburb  of  Eleusis,  not  Athens.     But  it  is 
^  Gell,  Itinerary,  p.  30 ;  Dodwell, '  Tour      evident  from  the  description  of  the  route 

in  Greece,'  ii.  p.  169.  that  it  could  not  be  so;  and  M.  Lenor- 

*  €Td(f>ri  bi  (6  'Air^XXwwoff)  fV  r^  Trpo-  mant  has  pointed  out  a  passage  in  which 
aarti^  rrjs  iv  'EXcvo-ii/i  X€a>^opov  *  ^vofui  the  words  are  used  in  precisely  the  same 
T^  npoatrrei^  Uph,  trvKrj-  ra  bi 'EXevatvo-  manner  by  Hesychius  of  the  Attic  Cephisus: 
Bey  tcpa,  e7r€id^  h  cumt  ay<a(rty,  eicci  T€<f>vpiarai,ola'KwrTaif  inelev  *E\€v<rivi 
dvanravovtriv,  —  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  cVt  ttjs  y€<l>vpas,  k.t.X. — Voie  Sacr^j,  i.  p. 
20,  3.     From  the  words  eV  'eXcvo-iw,  it-  23 1. 
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by  armed  ephebi,  who  escorted  them  on  their  farther  journey  along  the 
Holy  Way ;  *  and  it  seems  therefore  to  have  been  this  procession  which 
rested  at  the  Holy  Fig  Tree.  Now,  on  what  occasion  did  it  take  place? 
A.  Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  on  the  day  before  the  great  procession  to 
Elensis,  certain  sacred  utensils  necessary  for  it  were  brought  from 
Elensis ;  were  met  at  the  shrine  of  Echo,  the  position  of  which  is  not 
exactly  known,  by  the  ephebi,  and  escorted  by  them  to  Athens ;  where 
they  were  deposited  in  the  laccheium,  near  the  Peiraic  Gate,  till  the 
following  day,^  when  the  image  of  lacchns  was  carried  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  Elensis.  Sainte-Groix^  and  G-nigniant^  are  of  opinion  that 
this  took  place  on  the  return  of  the  grand  procession;  whilst  Preller^ 
thought  that  it  was  on  the  return  from  the  seashore  on  the  day  of  the 
festival,  called ''AXaSe  fivarai,  on  the  16th  Boedromion,*  and  in  this  last 
view  M.  F.  Lenormant  concurs.^  But  we  must  confess  that  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  agree  with  Mommsen.  It  is  true  that  we  do  not  hear 
of  this  procession  of  the  ephebi  in  any  other  authorities  than  Philo- 
stratus  and  the  inscriptions  cited ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  we  do  not 
hear  of  it  at  all  on  the  day  called  ''AXaSe  fiva-rcu,  nor  of  any  sacred 
objects  being  carried  on  that  day.  Again,  the  mystae  on  that  occasion 
do  not  appear  to  have  gone  any  further  than  the  streams  called  Bheiti ; 
while,  according  to  Philostratus,  the  Upd,  or  sacred  objects  in  question, 
were  brought  from  Eleusis.  Gell  places  the  house  of  Phytalus  and  the 
Holy  Fig  Tree  at  the  church  of  Agia  Sabas,  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Athens.®  The  fruit  of  the  fig-tree  was  called  ^yi]T7)pia,  either  as 
being  the  produce  of  the  first  fruit-tree,  or  as  conducting  to  a  civilized 
life,®  the  acorn  being  then  abandoned ;  and  hence  a  mass  of  dried  figs 
was  carried  in  procession  in  the  Plynteria.  An  Attic  family  called  the 
PhytalidsB  claimed  to  be  descended  from  this  Phytalus.   To  the  tombs  here 

*  V7ra7rdimi<rav  de  Kal  toLs  upois  iv  oirXotr  *  De  Via  Sacra,  diap.  i.  p.  14. 
fifXP*  ^^  *Hxour  Kai  irpo€fr€fiylrav  avrd. —  *  Polyasn.  Strateg.  iii.  11,  2. 
Inscr.  in  Arcb.  Epbera.  1860,  No.  4097.             '  Vole  Sacr^e,  p.  282  sqq. 

^  Heortologie,  p.  252.  ®  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  30. 

*  Kecherches  sur  los  Mysteres,  t.  i.  p.  332.  •  jj-yc/iw  tov  KaBaplov  plov» — A  then.  iii.  6 

*  Kcligions  de  TAntiquit^,  t.  iii.  p.  1185.      et  ibi  Casaubon. 
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mentioned  by  Pausanias,  may  be  added  that  of  the  sophist  Apollonius? 
A  little  before  crossing  the  Gephisus  was  the  monument  of  Theodorus,  an 
infamous  character^  but  the  best  tragic  actor  of  his  time,  who  is  said  to 
have  drawn  tears  from  Alexander,  the  cruel  tyrant  of  PhereB.'  On  the 
bank  of  the  stream  were  statues  of  Mnesimache  and  of  her  son,  cutting 
ofT  his  hair  as  an  anathema  to  the  riyer  Cephisus;^  an  ancient  Greek 
custom,  as  is  evident  from  Homer. 

Pausanias  does  not  say  how  the  river  was  crossed ;  whether  by  a  ford, 
a  ferry,  or  a  bridge.  A.  Mommsen  ^  positively  denies  that  there  was 
any  bridge  here  in  the  olden  times,  though  he  admits  that  there  was 
one  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  But  it  is  hardly  probable  that  so  consi- 
derable a  stream  as  the  Gephisus  should  have  been  left  unbridged. 
The  epigram  attributed  to  Simonides  proves,  we  think,  the  existence  of 
a  bridge : 

&  iT€  AriftTjTpos  irpos  dvaKTopov,  £  trc  fivorai, 

fifjb*  vbaros  TTpoxphs  dc/dcre  j(€iyL€pLovs  * 
Toiov  SfuroKX^f  y^p  6  Acvdio9  •i(r</>aXcf  ijppAV 

(tvyiM  bta  irXoTcoff  tovS*  c/SoXei/  ttoto/jioO.* 

"  0  mystics,  to  Demeter's  shrine  proceed, 

Ye  need  no  more  the  storm-swoln  torrent  dread ; 
But  o'er  it  on  the  bridge,  just  newly  raised 
By  Lindian  Xenocles  securely  tread." 

The  epigram,  though  wrongly  ascribed  to  Simonides,  is  doubtless  an 
ancient  one.  An  architect  named  Xenocles  was,  we  know,  employed  in 
erecting  the  temple  at  Eleusis,^  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
he  should  have  built  a  bridge  over  the  Gephisus.  We  attach  no 
importance  to  the  circumstance  that  while  the  epigram  calls  him  a 
native  of  Lindus,  Plutarch  designates  him  as  of  the  deme  Gholargos. 

*  See  the  passage  of  Philostratus  quoted  mache  and  her  son,  whoever  they  were, 

above,  p.  501.  must  have  been  of  the  heroic  age,  as 

'  ML  V.   H.  xiv.  40  et  ibi  not.    He  Pausanias  calls  their  statutes  dyaXfiara, 
seems  to  have  been  a  tragic  poet  as  well  as         *  Heortologie,  p.  255,  note  2. 
actor ;  cf.  Plut.  Sympos.  ix.  2 ;  Demosth.  *  Ap.  Casaub.  ad  Strab,  ix.  p.  400 ;  cf. 

de  fals.   Leg.  p.   418,  Bciske ;    Aristot.  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  p.  138. 
Polit.  vii.  17.  «  Plut.  Pcricl.  13. 

'  Sicbelis  (ad  loc.)  observes  that  Mncbi- 
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One  of  the  authors  may  hare  been  mistaken  on  that  point,  or  Xenocles 
may  hare  been  a  Lindian  naturalised  at  Athens,  and  residing  in  that 
deme.  That  the  riyer,  bridge,  and  mysteries  referred  to  in  the 
epigram  should  have  been  in  Bhodes,  as  suggested  by  Jacobs/  is  highly 
improbable. 

At  this  bridge  were  enacted,  on  the  return  of  the  procession  with 
lacchus  from  Eleusis,  those  scenes  of  ribaldry  and  abuse  called 
gephyrisms  (y€<f>vpL<Tfio{).  Whether  they  were  so  named  from  the 
bridge,  or  from  the  race  of  GephyrsBans  settled  here,  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  before,  we  shall  not  stop  to  inquire ;  but  it  is  probable  enough 
that  the  term  ye<f>vpa  for  a  bridge  may  have  originated  from  them,  who, 
from  their  location  at  Tanagra,  on  the  banks  and  among  the  marshes  of 
the  Asopus,  were  compelled  to  construct  bridges.^  In  these  gephyrisms 
either  a  woman  or  man  masked  {av^KaKinrroiievo^y  Hesych.  voc.  ye^vpk) 
uttered  the  grossest  abuse  against  the  most  distinguished  citizens  by 
name ;  a  tradition  doubtless  from  Baubo  or  lambe.  The  whole,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  been  taken  in  good  part ;  for  the  gods  themselres, 
according  to  Plato,  love  a  joke,^  and  the  most  successful  wit  was  rewarded 
with  a  fillet.^  Similar  scenes  took  place  on  one  of  the  days  of  the 
Thesmophoria,  called  Stenia  (ott/i^ui),  but  the  abuse  on .  that  occasion 
was  among  the  women  only.^  As  the  women  were  carried  in  carts  in 
the  Eleusinian  and  other  festivals,  this  scurrility  came  to  be  called  i^ 
afid^  X^eiVf  and,  as  is  well  known,  became  the  origin  of  comedy.* 

On  the  other  side  of  the  river  was  an  ancient  altar  of  Zeus  Meili- 
Chios,  or  '  the  Placid,'  at  which  Theseus  was  said  to  have  been  purified 
by  the  descendants  of  Phytalus  after  slaying,  among  others,  the  robber 
Sinis,  who  was  connected  with  Theseus  on  the  maternal  side.  Here  was  a 
tomb  of  Theodectes  of  Phaselis,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle's,  a  rhetorician  and 
also  apparently  a  tragic  poet.  Alexander  the  Great  had  had  some 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  when  staying  at  Phaselis,  having  got  rather 

1  Anim.  in  Anth.  Graec.  i.  p.  240.  *  Aristoph.  Ban.  392. 

*  Etym.  M.  voc.  yi<f>vpa.  *  Aristoph.    Thesm.    841,    and    sclioL 

'  <f>iko7raiaixove9  yap  /cat  ol  tfcot. — Cratyl.  llesych.  and  Phot,  in  voc. 

p.  406.  *  Bentley,  Pbalaris,  p.  288,  &c. 
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drunk,  crowned  with  wreaths  a  statue  which  had  been  erected  to 
Theodectes  in  his  native  town.  The  author  of  the  life  of  Isocrates 
describes  the  monument  on  the  Sacred  Way  as  being  in  a  ruinous  con- 
dition. Theodectes  seems  to  have  erected  a  statue  to  himself  th^e, 
and  also  statues  of  several  poets,  of  which,  however,  only  that  of  Homer 
was  extant  in  the  time  of  the  author.^  Here  also  was  a  monument  to 
Mnesitheus,  a  good  physician,  who  dedicated  many  statues  of  gods,  and 
amongst  them  one  of  lacchus.  Beside  the  road  was  a  small  temple 
of  Cyamites,^  but  Pausanias  did  not  know  whether  he  was  the  first  who 
sowed  beans,  or  some  hero  of  that  name.  Pausanias  here  observes  his 
usual  reticence  respecting  things  connected  with  the  mysteries. 
Gyamites  seems  to  be  identical  with  Bacchus  or  lacchus.^  The  bean 
was  considered  an  obscene  olgect,  and  abstinence  from  it  was  enjoined 
in  the  mysteries.^  But  two  monuments  surpassed  the  rest  in  size  and 
beauty;  one  of  a  Bhodian,  who  settled  in  Athens;  the  other  was 
erected  by  a  Macedonian  named  Harpalus,  who  absconded  from  Alex- 
ander when  in  Asia.  It  was  in  memory  of  Pythionice,  whom  he  had 
married  and  passionately  loved,  though  she  had  been  a  prostitute  both 
at  Corinth  and  Athens.  Pausanias,  who  had  seen  so  many  things  of 
this  sort,  describes  it  as  one  of  the  finest  in  G-reece.  Plutarch,  how- 
ever, tells  how  Harpalus  was  cheated  by  Gharicles,  to  whom  he  had 
intrusted  the  work,  and  declares  that  the  monument  was  not  worth  the 
thirty  talents  said  to  have  been  expended  on  it.*  The  same  author 
adds  that  the  monument  was  in  the  demus  Hermus.*  Here  also  was  a 
temple  in  which  were  statues  of  Demeter  and  Core,  Athena  and  Apollo. 
It  was  near  Mount  Poecilum,  and  was  at  first  dedicated  only  to  Apollo. 
This  part  of  the  chain  is  usually  called  Corydallus.  The  temple  having 
originally  been  dedicated  only  to  Apollo,  was  probably  erected  by  the 

*  Plut.  Op.  t,  ix.  p.  330,  Reiske ;   Val.  *  Hesych.  in  voc.  and  the  emendation 
Max.  viii.  14,  3  ;  Pint.  V.  Alex.  M.  c.  17.  of  Meursms  (Att.  Lect.  iv,  20). 
Athenaeus  has   preserved   some  lines  of  *  Pansan.  viii.   15,  1;    Plut.  Sympos. 
Theodectes,  lib.  x.  80.  ii.  3 ;  Aul.  Gell.  N.  A.  iv.  11, 

*  This  temple  is  also  mentioned  in  the  *  Vit.  Cim.  c.  22. 

life  of  Isocrates  (loc.  cit.)  under  the  name         •  On  this  see  I>ake,  vol.  ii.  p.  142. 
of  Cyamitis, 
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lonians ;  and  the  addition  of  the  images  of  Demeter,  Core,  and  Athena, 
points  to  the  union  of  the  worship  of  Elensis  with  that  of  Athens.* 
After  this  came  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  before  it  a  wall  of  unhewn 
stones,  worthy  of  notice. 

This  part  of  the  road,  traces  of  which  may  still  be  seen,  is  at  the  pass 
over  Mount  ^galeos,  now  called  the  pass  of  Daphni.    Near  the  entrance 
of  the  pass,  to  the  right,  on  an  isolated  hill,  stands  the  church  of  Agios 
Elias,  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  a  temple  in  the  deme  of  the 
Hermeii.    As  the  pass  was  important  in  a  military  point  of  view,  it 
appears  from  some  remains  to  have  been  strongly  fortified.    At  the 
highest  point  of  the  pass  stands  the  monastery  of  Daphni,  in  the  church 
of  which  were  three  fluted  Ionic  columns,  parts  of  which  were  brought 
to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  in  1801,  and  ane  now  in  the  British  Museum.^ 
From  the  size  of  them  they  must  have  belonged  to  a  considerable 
temple,  which  it  is  conjectured  was  that  of  Apollo  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias.     Less  than  a  mile  farther  on  are  the  foundations  of  another 
temple,  thought  to  be  that  of  Aphrodite.    It  stood  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  valley,  under  rocks,  the  sides  of  which,  rendered  artificially  per- 
pendicular, contain  niches  for  votive  offerings. .    Under  these,  doves  of 
white  marble  have  been  found,  which  appear  to  have  fallen  from  them ; 
and  these  anathemata,  as  well  as  inscriptions  under  the  niches,  in  which 
the  words  ^tkrj'A^poSiTTj  are  legible,  are  sufficient  proof  that  the 
temple  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess.    It  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
honour  of  Phila  (4>/Xa),  mother  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  hence  it  was 
dedicated  to  ^Cka  ^A^poSirtf,  and  the  whole  enclosure  called  PhilsBnm.' 
From  some  remains,  it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  Doric  order.    Pro- 
bably, however,  an  older  temple  had  stood  here,  as  the  peribolns 
was  enclosed  by  huge  irregular  masses  of  stone,  like  the  walls  of 
Tiryns ;  the  dpyol  \ldoi  spoken  of  by  Pausanias,  remains  of  which  are 
still  extant.*    Dionysius,  son  of  Tryphon,  quoted  in  the  above  passage 
of  Athenaeus,  says  that  the  temple  was  at  Thria ;  whence  we  may  infer 

*  Lenormant,  Recherches  k  EleuBis,  p.      Cf.  Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  145,  &6. 
257.  '  Athen.  tL  56. 

2  See  'Elgin  Marbles,'  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  *  Lcakc,  ib,  p.  147. 
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that  the  demiis  Thria,  which  gave  name  to  the  Elensiniaa  plain,  was 
fiitnated  here. 

After  passing  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  getting  into  the  plain, 
Pansanias  arrives  at  the  streams  called  Bheiti  ('VelroL)  (c.  28,  1),  which, 
he  says,  by  their  flowing,  resembled  a  river,  but  were  quite  salt.  They 
were  two  brooks  running  apparently  in  a  ravine;^  and  from  their 
saltness  they  vvere  thought  to  flow  under  ground  from  the  Euripus. 
They  were  sacred  to  Demeter  and  Core ;  and  according  to  Phavorinus 
(in  voc),  the  more  eastern  one,  or  that  nearest  Athens,  was  sacred 
to  Gore,  and  the  further  one  to  her  mother.  The  circumstance  of  these 
border  rivers  being  sacred  to  these  deities,  seems  to  indicate  how  pecu- 
liarly their  worship  belonged  to  the  Eleusinians ;  who  indeed,  when 
they  subjected  themselves  to  the  Athenians,  reserved  the  right  of  per- 
forming the  mysteries.  Hence,  too,  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Perse- 
phone, in  the  very  heart  of  Athens,  bore  the  name  of  Eleusinium. 
Nobody  but  the  priests  was  allowed  to  fish  in  the  Bheiti.  They  are 
insignificant  streams,^  but  they  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
Eleusinian  and  Attic  territory  in  ancient  times.  The  modern  road  to 
Eleusis  leaves  them  to  the  right,  keeping  along  the  shore,  but  in 
ancient  times  it  appears  to  have  run  on  the  other  side  of  them.  Above 
half  a  mile  further  is  a  tomb  with  an  inscription  recording  it  to  be  that 
of  Strato,  a  Cydathensean,^  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  who  indeed 
appears  to  have  selected  only  a  few  tombs  out  of  the  vast  number  that 
lined  the  road.  Beyond  this  tomb,  the  Sacred  Way  assumes  the  form  of 
a  raised  causeway  over  the  low  and  marshy  ground,  which  extends  as 
far  as  Eleusis.  The  plain  through  which  it  runs  was  called  the 
Thriasian  plain. 

The  district  westward  of  the  Bheiti  was  said  once  to  have  belonged 
to  King  Grocon,  who  married  Saesara,  a  daughter  of  Geleus*  Pausanias 
could  find  no  tomb  of  his,  but  there  was  one  of  Eumolpus,  whose  history 
he  here  gives,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded.*  Hjs  youngest  son, 
Geryx  (K^pv^),  was  the  founder  of  the  race  of  heralds ;  who  however 

>  Erym.  M.  voc.  'PclTrjs.  *  Waliwlc,  Turkey,  p.  333.    ' 

*  Lcakc,  vol.  ii.  p.  147  wi. 
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affirmed  that  he  was  not  a  son  of  Enmolpns,  bnt  of  Hermes  and  Aglanros 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  Here  also  was  an  heronm  of  Hippothoon,  the 
eponjrmons  hero  of  one  of  the  Attic  tribes,  and  near  it  one  of  Zarex^ 
whom  Apollo  is  said  to  hare  taught  music.  Pansanias  thought  that  the 
latter  was  no  Athenian,  but  a  Lacedaemonian  by  birth,  and  founder  of 
Zarex,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Laconia. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  the  Eleusinian  Gephisus,  which  he  says 
had  a  much  more  impetuous  stream  than  the  Attic  riyer  of  the  same 
name.  Near  it  was  a  place  called  Erineos,  where  it  was  said  Pluto 
descended  when  he  carried,  off  Gore.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this 
Gephisus  that  Theseus  slew  the  robber  Polyphemon,  surnamed 
Procrustes. 

Pausanias  now  arrives  at  Eleusis.  He  says  (c.  88,  6)  that  there 
was  there  a  temple  of  Triptolemus  and  another  of  Artemis  Propylsea 
and  Father  Poseidon.  Also  a  well  called  Gallichorus,  where  the  Eleu^ 
sinian  women  first  formed  a  chorus  and  sung  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
The  Bharian  plain,  it  is  said,  was  the  first  that  was  sown,  and  produced 
crops ;  whence  it  was  customary  to  make  barley  cakes  from  the  grain 
produced  there  to  be  used  in  the  sacrifices.  There  was  also  a  threshing 
floor,  said  to  be  that  of  Triptolemus,  and  an  altar  dedicated  to  him.  Of 
what  was  within  the  sacred  precincts  the  dream  before  mentioned 
(c.  14,  2)  forbade  Pausanias  to  speak ;  and  what  the  uninitiated  were 
prevented  from  seeing,  it  was  plainly  improper  for  them  to  hear.  The 
town  was  named  after  the  hero  Eleusis,  who  some  said  was  the  son  of 
Hermes  and  Daeira,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus,  whilst  others  fabled  that 
Ogyges  was  her  father.  For  the  ancient  Eleusinians  having  no  genea- 
logies, had  given  occasion  to  much  fiction,  and  especially  concerning  the 
races  of  heroes.  According  to  other  authorities,  however,  the  place 
derived  its  name  from  the  advent  {eXevai^)  of  Demeter. 

Of  Eleusis,  once  the  most  famed  and  holiest  place,  not  merely  of 
Attica,  but  of  the  whole  pagan  world,^  scarcely  anything  remains  but 
the  slightly  altered  name  {Ju&psma).    It  is  now  a  miserable  village  with 

*  "  Omitto  Eleusina  sanctam  illam  ct  aiigustani,   *  Vhi  initiuniur  (jcnks  orarum 
if/<t»?a'.'"— Cic.  N.  Dcor.  i.  42,  119. 
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a  few  ruins  of  walls  and  buildings.  The  temple  and  its  appurtenances 
lay  on  a  rocky  height  of  moderate  elevation  which  runs  along  the  Bay  of 
Eleusis,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Salamis  and  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  while  the  town  occupied  part  of  the  leyel  underneath  it.  The 
wall  of  the  upper  town,  which  on  the  eastern  side  was  probably 
identical  with  the  outer  peribolus  of  the  great  temple,  ran  along  the 
northern  and  southern  side  of  the  height,  and  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  town,  its  highest  point,  formed  a  small  Acropolis,  now  occupied 
by  a  Frankish  tower.  Thus  the  sacred  buildings,  standing  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  height,  would  first  strike  the  eyes  of  the 
mystse  on  their  approach  from  Athens.  The  first  object  arrived  at,  as 
we  see  from  the  description  of  Pausanias,  was  the  temple  of  Tripto- 
lemus,  tl^  site  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Agios  Zacha* 
rias,  which  is  entirely  built  out  of  ancient  materials,  and  contains  many 
inscriptions  and  fragments  of  statues.  The  temple  of  Artemis  Propylsea 
and  Poseidon,  which  followed  next,  stood  before  the  entrance  to  the 
peribolus  of  the  great  temple.  M.  Breton  thinks  that  its  site  is  now 
marked  by  the  little  church  of  St.  George.^  It  was  entirely  built 
of  Pentelic  marble,  and  consisted  of  one  cell  with  a  double  entrance, 
each  supported  by  two  Doric  columns  between  antee.  This  temple  was 
40  feet  long  aud  20  feet  broad,  and  was  raised  upon  five  steps.  It  is 
now,  with  the  PropylsBum  beyond  it,  a  vast  heap  of  ruins.  The  mission 
of  the  Dilettanti  in  1764  was  not  able  to  discover  any  remains  of  the 
temples  of  Triptolemus  or  of  Artemis  and  Poseidon.'  But  the  site  of 
the  former  at  the  church  of  St.  Zachary  has  been  since  shown  by  the 
discovery  there  of  a  piece  of  sculpture  called  "  the  Eleusinian  relief," 
now  preserved  in  the  so-called  Theseium  at  Athens.^  There  are  also 
still  in  the  church  apparently  two  ancient  columns  of  Egyptian  form, 
which  were  thought  to  testify  the  Eastern  origin  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter.   But  Botticher,  who  examined  them  closely,  says  that  they  are 

'  AthSnes,  p.  370.  standing  between  Demeter  and  Pereephatta, 

*  Leake,  vol..ii.  p.  164.  who  hold   lighted  torches.      Figured  in 

3  Found  in  1859,  No.  67  in  Kekul^'s  Breton's  Athenes,  p.  371.    Kekul^  thinks 

*  Description  of  the  Sculptures  in  the  The-  it  belongs  to  a  period  soon  after  Pheidias. 

seium,'  It  represents  Triptolemus,  as  a  boy, 
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of  Greek  workmanship,  and  form  colossal  representations  of  the  torches 
which  are  often  seen  in  the  hands  of  Demeter  enthroned,  and  especially 
in  a  wall  painting  at  Pompeii.^  But  the  columns  have  been  reversed 
in  the  Christian  times,  and  the  cup-formed  upper  end,  where  the  flames 
were,  conyerted  into  the  basis.  The  shaft  is  an  imitation  of  a  bundle 
of  pine  rods,  of  which  the  ancient  torches  were  made.  The  height  of 
these  columns  is  between  seven  and  eight  feet.  But  they  have  been 
mutilated ;  pieces  of  them  were  found  inside  the  church,  and  Botticher 
is  of  opinion  that  originally  they  were  fourteen  feet  high.  They  would 
have  formed  an  appropriate  symbolical  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Trip- 
tolemus,  and  serve  to  confirm  its  site.^ 

The  PropylsBum  which  gave  admission  into  the  peribolus  was  almost 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  PropylsBum  of  the  Acropolis.  We  take  from 
Leake  the  following  description  of  the  remains  at  Eleusis.  "  At  a  distance 
of  fifty  feet  from  the  Propylasum  was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
inner  inclosure,  which  was  in  shape  an  irregular  pentagon.  Its  entrance 
was  at  the  angle  just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  both 
horizontally  and  vertically,  to  receive  another  PropylsBum,  much 
smaller  than  the  former,  which  consisted  of  an  opening  thirty-two  feet 
wide,  between  two  parallel  walls  of  fifty  feet  in  length.  Towards  the 
inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by  transverse  walls  to 
a  gateway  of  twelve  feet  in  width,  which  was  decorated  with  ant», 
opposed  to  two  Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  this  Pro- 
pylsBum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay,  until  the  year  1801,  the 
colossal  bust  of  Pentelic  marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  fragment  of  the  statue  of  Ceres  which  was  adored  in  the  temple ; 
but  to  judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and  from  the  un- 
finished appearance  of  the  surface  in  those  few  parts  where  any  original 
surface  remains,  the  statue  appears  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a  cisto- 

*  Botticher  appears  to  mean  the  Ceres  She  holds  an  enormous  torch  in  her  right 

in  the  house  of  the  Quaestor ;  hut  she  is  hand,  and  the  calathus  in  her  left, 
not  there  enthroned  hut  standing  erect.  '  See  Botticher,  Bericht,  p.  226  sqq. 

See  cut  in  Ovorbeck's  Pompeii,  t.  ii.  p.  201. 
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plionis,  serving  for  some  architectural  decoration,  like  the  caryatides 

of  the  Erechtheium The  north-west   side  of  the   pentagonal 

enclosure  of  the  hierum  of  Eleusis  was  formed  by  a  perpendicular  exca- 
vation in  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  which  left  a  platform  thirty-six  feet 
wide  between  the  perpendicular  rock  and  the  back  of  the  temple. 

"  The  fivoTiKo^  orfKo^  or  TeKearrfpiovy  or  temple  itself,  the  largest 
ever  erected  by  the  Greeks  in  honour  of  the  idols  of  their  superstition,  is 
described  by  Strabo^  as  capable  of  containing  as  many  persons  as 
a  theatre.  It  was  one  of  the  edifices  designed  in  the  administration  of 
Pericles  by  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon;  but  it  was  probably 
executed  in  part  only  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  three  successive 
artists  were  employed  in  building  it,  and  its  portico  was  not  constructed 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  when  Philo  was  the  fourth  or 
fifth  architect  of  this  temple.^  When  complete,  it  ranked  as  (me  of  the 
four  finest  examples  of  Crreek  architecture  in  marble.  It  faced  the 
south-east,  and  consisted  (if  the  mission  of  the  Dilettanti  is  correct  in 
its  conclusion)  of  a  cella  166  feet  square  within.'  Unfortunately,  the 
centre  of  the  modern  village  occupies  the  exact  site  of  this  building, 
and  some  of  the  cottages  are  built  upon  a  slope  formed  by  its  ruins,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  mission  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  all  the 
details  which  a  more  complete  excavation  of  the  ruins  would  probably 
give.     Comparing,  however,  the  fragments  which  they  found  with  the 


*  p.  395.  According,  however,  to 
Plutarch  (Pericl.  13),  the  building  was 
begun  by  CorcDbus,  continued  by  Meta- 
genes  the  Xypetian,  and  finished  by 
Xenoclea  the  Cholargean.  Leake  (ii.  p. 
163,  note)  wouW  reconcile  these  autho- 
rities by  supposing  that  Ictinus  only  de- 
signed the  temple.  But  Strabo's  words, 
hv  KOTtaicfvaa-tv  "Iktivos  hardly  admit 
this.  Vitmvius  also  attributes  the  build- 
ing to  Ictinus :  "  Eleusine  Cereris  et  Proser- 
piiiae  cellam  immani  magnitudine  Ictinus 
Dorico  more  sine  exterioribus  colunmis  ad 
laxamentum  usus  sacrificiorum  pertexuit." 
— ^lib.  vii.  i^ra^f.  IG.     It  therefore  had  at 


first  no  portico,  and  Vitruvius  goes  on  to 
say  that  Philo  added  one,  and  made  it 
prostylon.  The  ancient  temple  had  been 
burnt  by  the  Persians.    Herod,  ix.  65. 

'  It  may  be  added  that  Appius  Claudius, 
a  contemporary  of  Cicero's,  either  built  or 
thought  of  building  a  propylseum  here. 
Epp.  ad  Att.  vi.  1,  26.      Of.  vi.  6. 

'  If  these  were  its  dimensions,  it  is 
evident  that  we  must  not  take  Strabo^s 
words  of  its  being  able  to  contain  as  many 
spectators  as  a  theatre  (ox^ov  Btarpov)  of 
such  a  theatre  as  the  Dionysiac.  Unless 
Strabo  meant  the  whole  peribolua. 
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description  of  Plutarch,  they  thought  themselvefl  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  coyered  with  tiles  of  marble,  like 
the  temples  of  Athens ;  that  it  was  supported  by  twenty-eight  Doric 
columns  of  a  diameter  (measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  ffc.  2  in.,  that 
the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows  across  the  cella,  one  near 
the  front,  the  other  near  the  back ;  and  that  they  were  surmounted  by 
ranges  of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  we  still  see 
exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  at  PsBstum.  The  cella  was 
fronted  with  a  magnificent  portico  of  twelve  Doric  columns,  measuring 
6  ft.  6  in.  at  the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  only  in  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.^  The  platform  at  the  back  of  the 
temple  was  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico. 
An  ascent  of  steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  from  where  another  flight  of  steps 
ascended  from. the  platform  to  a  portal  adorned  with  two  columns, 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylasum  ^  communicating  from  the 
Hierum  to  the  Acropolis."^ 

.  Eleusis  was  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history  and  antiquities 
of  Athens  that  some  account  of  it  was  indispensable.  It  forms  no  part  of 
our  plan  to  describe  the  other  Attic  boroughs ;  but  there  are  one  or 
two  places  which  we  have  passed  over,  that,  for  the  same  reason  as 
Eleusid,  demand  notice.  After  describing  the  Academy,  Pausanias 
proceeds  to  mention  in  its  neighbourhood  the  tower  of  Timon  the 
misanthrope  (c.  30,  4),  whose  only  road  to  happiness  was  by  avoiding 
his  fellow  men.  He  belonged,  by  birth,  to  the  dome  of  Collytus,  which 
lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  city.* 

Between  the  Academy  and  the  modern  village  of  ^epolia  which 
lies  to  the  north  of  it,  two  low  and  small  hills  were  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  Colonus  Hippius,  renowned  as  the  scene  of  the  *CEdipus 

*  This   must    have   been    the    portico  »  See  Leake*s  Topography  of  Athena, 

erected  by  Philo  in  the  time  of  Demetrius  vol;  ii.  p.  159  sqq. ;  Bursian,  Geogr.  von 

Phalereus.  Griechenland,  B.  i.  S.  328  f. 

■  May  not  this  have  been  the  propy-  *  Lucian,  Timon,  §  7.    Leake,  therefore, 

laeum  added  by  Appius  Claudius?    If,  is  incorrect  in  saying  that  Collytus  was 

indeed,  it  was  ever  built.  Timon's  residence,— vol  i.  p.  443,  note  3. 
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Coloneus'  of  Sophocles.  Thncydides  says  that  it  was  a  hierum  dedi- 
cated to  Poseidon,*  by  which  we  must  nnderstand  a  considerable 
peribolns  or  enclosure.  We  have  before  adverted  to  Colonns  as  an  Attic 
dome  when  speaking  of  the  city  regions  (supra,  p.  96).  According 
to  the  same  passage  of  Thucydides,  it  appears  to  have  been,  at  a 
distance  of  about  ten  stades  from  the  city.  The  correctness  of  this 
has,  however,  been  questioned  by  Meursius  on  the  following  grounds : 
Cicero,  in  a  passage  of  his  *  De  Finibus,'  before  quoted  (supra,  p.  489), 
says  that  the  Academy  was  only  six  stades  from  the  Dipylum ;  and  a 
few  lines  further  on,  his  brother  Quintus,  who  accompanied  him  thither, 
remarks  that  on  the  road  hig  eyes  had  been  attracted  by  Colonus.* 
Hence  Meursius  was  led  to  think  that  in  the  text  of  Thucydides  for 
SiKa  we  should  read  S',  that  is,  four ;  and  that  the  corruption  has  arisen 
from  the  numeral  letter  being  followed  by  Kal:^  an  emendation  ap- 
proved of  by  Hudson  in  his  note  on  the  passage.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  it.  Cicero  seems  rather  to  have  under* 
stated  the  distance  of  the  Academy  from  the  walls,  for  while  he  calls  it 
only  six  stadia,  Livy,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  it  about  a  mile,  or  eight 
stadia  (supra,  p.  489);  and  if,  as  it  appears  to  have  been,  Colonus  was 
on  a  height,  it  might  easily  have  been  descried  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile ;  which,  according  to  the  statements  of  Thucydides 
and  Livy,  would  iave  been  the  interval  between  it  and  the  Academy. 
That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  size  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  Pisander  and  his  colleagues  summoned  an  ecclesia  in  it,  as  we 
learn  from  the  same  chapter  of  Thucydides;  and  this  circumstance 
also  confirms  the  view  that  ifc  was  an  enclosed  place,  though  it  was 
doubtless  surrounded  by  a  village.*  No  indication  of  its  site  can  be 
derived  from  the  chorus  of  the  *  (Edipus  Coloneus '  (v.  668  sqq.)  except 
that  it  was  distinguished  by  the  whiteness  of  its  soil  (toi/  af)yrfra 

*  tfTTi  ht  (6  KoXov^sr)  Upov  Uoir€ibS>vos  De  Fin.  v.  1,  3.         '  De  Pop.  Att.  in  voc. . 
e^o»  T^s  iroXfwff,  dntxov  aradiovs  fiaXiara  *                                   oi  Bi  n\rfa-ioi  yvat 
dcica. — viii.  67.  t6u  iTnroTrjv  Ko\o>v6v  €ijxoin-Qi  (r<f>ia-iv 

*  "  Nam  me  ipsum  hue  modo  venientem  apx^iyov  eu/at,  #cat  (ftepovo-t  ro^vofia 
convertebat  nd  sese  Coloneus  ille  locus,  cujus  r^  rovdc  Koivhv  ndprts  wofiaa-fievoi, 
incola  Sophocles  ob  oculos  versabatur." —  CFM.  Col.  58  sq. 

2   L       . 
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Yio\a)v6v)\  for  the  allusion  to  the  waters  of  the  Cephisus  seems  to 
apply  to  the  rivulets  which  had  been  deduced  from  it,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  served  to  water  the  Academy,^  so  that  it  cannot  be  inferred  hencfe 
that  it  was  actually  near  the  river. 

Pausanias  goes  on  to  observe  that  (Edipus  was  said  to  have  gone 
to  Colonus  Hippies  on  arriving  in  Attica,  but  that  this  diflfered  from 
the  account  of  Homer.  Here,  he  continues,  was  an  altar  of  Poseidon 
Hippies  and  of  Athena  Hippia ;  and  heroa  of  Peirithous  and  Theseus, 
and  of  (Edipus  and  Adrastus.  Antigonus,  he  adds,  burnt  down  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Poseidon  when  he  invaded  Attica,  from  which  it 
follows  that  the  altar  of  that  deity  and  Athena  was  not  merely  one  in 
the  open  air.  As  Poseidon  was  the  creator,  so  Athena  was  the  tamer 
of  the  horse,  though,  according  to  some  views,  Poseidon  derived  his 
name  of  Hippies  from  the  same  cause  as  Athena.^ 

Homer  says  that  (Edipus  was  buried  at  Thebes,  and  seems  not  to 
have  known  the  story  of  his  blindness  and  flight  to  Attica.^  The  latter 
therefore  was  probably  an  Attic  legend ;  and  we  have  here  a  proof  that 
in  this  case  at  least  the  PisistratidsB  did  not  alter  the  text  of  Homer 
in  order  to  suit  Athenian  traditions.  Besides  the  objects  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  there  was  also  at  Colonus  a  temenos  of  the  Semnse,  or 
Furies,*  alluded  to  by  Sophocles : 

OI.         Tis  5'  €0"^'  6  xS}po£  ;  rov  Btav  voyLi^rrai  ; 
SEN.     aBiKTOs  ovK  olKryr6s  *  al  yap  cfU^o/Sot 

deal  <r<^*  ?x***'*''*»  ^^^  ^*  *^*  Sicorov  Kopcu, 

(Ed.  Col.  38  Hq. 

"CKd.       Whixt  place  is  this?  to  what  god  dedicate? 
Host.    'Tis  nninhabiiable ;  for  'tis  held 

By  the  dread  Semnae,  born  of  Earth  and  Night." 


*            oifb'  axhrvoi  *  Iliad,  xxiii.  679  sq. ;  cf.  Odyss.  xi.  270 

Kprjvai  fiivv0ov(nv  sqq. ;   and  schol.  on  v.  271,  275.      There 

KTj(l>i<rov  i^opidcr  pttSpav. — v.  386  sq.  were  various  traditions  about  the  end  of 

The    scholiast    observes:    &s   6    Krj<l>i(r6s  (Edipus.     One  was  that  he  was  finaUy 

tnivefitrai  •  X^'yot   3'   Av    ev    rfj    Ka8^tc[.  buried  at  Eteonos.     Schol.  ad  Soph.  (EcL 

Where   we    should   read,   perhaps,   cV  rj  Col.  v.  91. 

'AKabrjfitif}.  *  Apollod.  iii.  6,  9;  2nd  hypothesis  to 

»  Pausan.  vii.  21,  3 ;  cf.  viii.  47,  1.  (Ed.  Col. 
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According  to  a  scholiast  on  the  ^  (Edipus  Colonens '  (v.  57)  there  were 
also  some  copper  mines,^  the  entrance  to  which  is  allnded  to  more 
T;han  once  in  the  same  drama,  under  the  names  of  x^aXKoiroin  pSo? 
(v.  57)  and  KaTappdfcn]<;  0S09  (v.  1590),  and  was  considered  to  be  a 
descent  into  Hades.  In  its  neighbourhood  was  a  garden,  where  Plato 
in  his  later  years  philosophised,  instead  of  at  the  Academy.^  Bnt  the 
greatest  glory  of  Colonns  was  that  it  was  the  birthplace  of  Sophocles,^ 
.who  from  that  circumstance,  perhaps,  may  have  been  led  to  illustrate 
and  render  it  for  ever  memorable  by  his  last  and  perhaps  finest 
tragedy.  On  the  hill  supposed  to  be  Golonus  have  been  erected 
monuments  to  two  learned  archsBologists,  Karl  Ottfried  Muller  and 
Charles  Lenormant.  It  is  a  small  low  hill  with  a  flat  summit,  having 
no  trees  and  little  vegetation  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  view 
from  it,  however,  is  very  charming,  the  Acropolis  standing  out  well 
on  the  horizon,  with  the  sea  in  the  distance. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines ;  and 
here,  for  the  student  of  its  topography  and  antiquities,  all  interest 
ceases.  From  this  period  decadence  and  decay  set  in  ;  no  now  monu- 
ments were  added,  and  the  ancient  ones  began  to  experience  the 
dilapidations  resulting  from  the  effects  of  time,  or  from  violent  de- 
struction. Art  and  taste  declined  after  the  extinction  of  paganism; 
and  the  Byzantine  Christians,  though  they  preserved  some  of  the 
temples  by  converting  them  into  churches,  disfigured  or  destroyed  the 
statuary  and  other  ornaments  with  which  they  were  adorned.  Paganism 
however  appears  to  have  survived  at  Athens  longer  than  elsewhere. 
We  have  seen  that  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  and  long  after 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  continued  to 
be  worshipped.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a  small  section  of 
Christians  at  Athens  from  the  earliest  times,  as  St.  Paul  had  converted 

*  But  there  seems  to  be  no  other  evi-  •  Diog.  Laert.  iii.  5,  5. 

dence  of  this  fact.    Brunck  wrote  6d6s  for         •  Scholiast  in  Vit. ;  Suidas ;   Cic.  Pin. 
ovdos  on  the  authority  of  the  scholiast  on      loc.  cit, 
V.  1590 ;  but  the  MSS.  appear  to  have  6^6^. 
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Dionysius  the  Areiopagite,  and  a  few  others.^  The  reputation  and 
ancient  glory  of  Athens  had  attracted  the  favour  of  some  of  the  early 
Christian  emperors.  Constantine  accepted  the  office  of  strategus,  waff 
honoured  with  a  statue,  and  made  the  Athenians  an  annual  donation 
of  com.^  The  apostasy  of  Julian  naturally  led  him  to  regard  with  favour 
the  stronghold  of  paganism,  more  especially  as  he  had  there  imbibed 
the  principles  of  his  philosophy  and  religion.  ■ 

In  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.d.  262),  the  Goths  penetrated  to  and 
captured  Athens ;  but  they  were  ultimately  driven  out  by  Dexippus, 
the  orator,  who  appears  to  have  taken  a  signal  vengeance  upon  them.' 
The  reparation  of  the  walls  by  Valerian,  said  to  have  been  effected  a 
few  years  previously,  proved  therefore  no  protection.  In  the  second 
year  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  (a.d.  396),  the  terrible  Alaric  appeared 
before  Athens ;  but  by  offering  a  ransom,  the  citizens  saved  it  from 
assault,  which  indeed  Alaric  was  hardly  in  a  condition  to  deliver. 
According  to  Zosimus,*  he  was  deterred  from  the  attack  by  the  appari- 
tion of  Achilles  and  Athena  Promachus.  But  he  entered  the  city  in  a 
friendly  manner,  and  departed  with  the  presents  which  had  purchased 
his  goodwill.  More  than  a  century  later  Justinian  repaired  the  walls.* 
It  was  by  an  edict  of  the  same  emperor  that  the  schools  of  Athens 
were  shut  up  (a.d.  529),*  and  an  end  put  to  that  philosophical  or 
sophistical  teaching  which  had  flourished  a  thousand  years. 


*  Acta  xvii.  34. 

■  Julian,  Orat.  i. 

'  See  the  fragmcDts  of  Dexippus  in  the 
Bonn  ed.  of  Scriptores  Hist.  Byz.  t.  i.; 
Aur.  Victor,  De  Caesar,  xxxiii.  3 ;  Trebel- 


lius  Pollio,  Gallienus,  6. 

*  lib.  V.  5. 

"  Procop.  De  iEd.  iv. 

•  Malala,  t.  ii.  p.  451 ;  cf.  Procop.  t.  iii. 
p.  459. 
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On  the  Fountain  Enneacrunus. 

Thb  irregularity  with  wHch  Pansanias  is  charged  in  his  first  walk  arises  from 
the  confusion  hy  his  expounders  of  two  fountains,  Enneacrunus  and  Callirrhoe  ; 
and  the  source  of  this  confusion  lies  in  the  circumstance  of  Thucydides  inci- 
dentally mentioniug  (ii.  15  j  that  the  Enneacrunus,  before  it  obtained  that  name 
from  its  being  fitted  with  pipes  by  the  PeisistratidsB,  had  been  called  Callirrhoe. 
The  lexicographers  repeat  this,  and  tell  us  that  Enneacrunus  was  a  fountain 
which  was  premously  called  Callirrhoe ;  ^  thus  implying  that  it  had  subsequently 
lost  the  latter  name.  Yet  commentators  assume  that  it  continued  occasionally 
to  bear  it,  and  that  it  might  be  called  indifferently  either  Callirrhoe  or  Ennea- 
crunus. This  mistaken  view  appears  to  have  aiisen  from  the  fact  that  there 
was  really  another  fountain,  or  perhaps  more  accurately  speaking  a  cascade,  at 
the  Ilissns,  called  Callirrhoe.  But  that  this  was  distinct  from  Enneacrunus 
appears  from  Pliny,^  who  enumerates  the  Attic  springs  as  being  Cephisia, 
Larine,  Calliroe,  Eoneacrunos.  Harduin  and  Sillig,  indeed,  thinking  that  the 
last  two  were  identical,  print  Calliroe  Enueacrunos,  without  a  comma  between 
them ;  supposing,  like  Meursius,  that  the  names  are  here  placed  in  apposition, 
and  stand  for  the  same  fountain.  It  is  incredible  that  Pliny  should  have  so 
written  when  professing  to  give  an  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Attic  springs ; 
and  that  he  did  not  is  plain  from  his  follower  and  expounder  Solinus,  who 
mentions  them  in  a  way  which  indisputably  shows  that  he  considered  them  to 
be  distinct.^  And  Harduin  allows  that  earlier  editions  of  Pliny  have  the 
comma. 

»  *Evy(dicpovyos '  Kfyfivrtris  iv  ^A^koij  *  irp<J-  various  readings  in  the  M8S.  consulted  by 

rtpov  8*  iKOLKtiro  Ka\\ip6ri, — Harpocr.    Cf.  Mommsen  are  only  croneson^  crune^oon ;  but 

Hesych.         .  that  Solinus  meant    Enneacrunos  will   be 

*  H.  N.  iv.  24.  evident  to  any  one  who  compares  the  whole 

3  '•  Callirhoen  stupent  fontem,  nee  ideo  paragraph  with  that  of  Pliny ;  of  which  it  is 

Cruneson   fontem  alterum  nullte  vei  nume-  a  sort  of  paraphrase, 
rant.**— p.   64   sq.   (Moininseu's  ed.).    The 
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The  Enneacninns,  as  a  fonntain  in  Athens,  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  in 
the  passage  before  cited,  by  Herodotus  (vi  137),  by  several  lexicographers,  and 
by  Fansanias  (i.  14,  1) ;  which  shows  that  it  had  borne  that  name  several  cen- 
turies, and  renders  it  still  more  improbable  that  it  should  have  had  a  double 
name.  But  that  there  existed  at  the  same  time  another  fountain  called  Gallir- 
rhoe  appears  from  the  Platonic  dialogue  entitled  *  Axiochus.'  In  this  piece 
Socrates  is  represented  as  having  gone  out  of  the  city  and  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  nissus ;  when  hearing  himself  called,  he  turns,  and  sees  Eleinias  ranmng 
towards  CaUirrhoe}  This  fountain,  therefore,  was  ouUide  the  wdls,  and  was  no 
doubt  the  pool  which  still  bears  the  same  name.  But  the  Enneacmnus  of 
Pausanias  was  within  the  city,  for  he  mentions  it  as  the  only  spring  in  it, 
though  there  were  many  weUs.^ 

The  compiler  of  the  '  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  who  lived  in  the  tenth 
or  eleventh  century,  is  the  only  authority  who  says,  in  plain  terms,  that 
Enneacmnus  was  at  the'  Hissvs?  If  this  were  a  fact,  it  is  singular  that  it 
should  not  have  been  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  Hesychius,  and  the  earlier 
lexicographers.  But  the  two  fountains  had  now  become  confounded,  as  is 
plain  from  a  passage  in  the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  who  lived  a  century  or  two 
earlier.  Photius  had  written,  that  in  wedding  ceremonies  water  was  brought 
from  the  fountain  of  Enneacrunus,  once  called  Callirrhoe;  to  which,  as 
Person  annotates,  a  later  scribe  has  added  :  "  but  it  is  called  OaUirrhoe  now.""*^ 
It  seems  probable  therefore  that,  about  the  ninth  century,  the  Enneacrunus 
had  disappeared,  perhaps  through  an  earthquake  or  some  other  natural  cause ; 
and,  as  the  Oallirrhoe  at  the  Ilissus  still  continued  to  exist,  ill-informed 
writers  began  to  identify  it  with  the  former  Enneacrunus.  This  confusion  is 
well  exemplified  by  a  passage  in  Suidas,  also  a  late  and  injudicious  compiler, 
who,  reversing  the  account  of  Thucydides  and  the  earlier  lexicographers,  says 
that  Callirrhoe  was  a  fountain  in  Athens,  previously  called  Enneacrunus !  ^  It 
is  perfectly  incredible  that  the  artificial  fountain  should  ever  have  regained  the 
name  it  bore  when  in  its  natural  state. 

Thucydides  says  (ii.  15)   that  the  fountain  Enneacrunus  was  near  the 

*  "E.^Umi  ftot  is  Kvv6(rapyiS  koI  ytvofiivqf  *  rh  Hh    Xovrph  4K6fuCov   ix  ttjs  vv¥  fiiv 

fwi  Kara  rhv*l\ia'a6v,  difj^e  <pcovii  PoQvr6s  tou,  *EvvtaKpovvov  KoKovfiitrrn  Kp'^yrts,  jrpirtpoy  ik 

X^KpartSf  'X<&Kpar€i  '  &s  8i  iTrurrpa^tU  irepi  KaAAip<^s. — Phot.  231.     '*  Addit  m.  recCDB, 

tffKivovv  SirSBtv  €irifK\€ivlcaf  dpw  rhv* A^toxov  aWb.   Koi    vvv    atirii   Kak\ip6ri    KoXtirai.** — 

e4ovTa  M  KaWtpSriv. — Axioch.  init  Person's  note. 

'  <f>p4ara  yiXv  yhp  koX  5iek  ttcCct]!  t^s  ie6\t^t  *  KaXAip(f77'    Kpiivn  ^  iv  ^Kd^vaxs  Itris  irp6- 

4<rrt,  irriy^  Hh  afh-rj  fi<J»^.— i.  14,  1.     So  also  rtpov  *EvvfdKpowos   iKoXeiro.     Ed.  Kuster. 

Harpocration  mentions  it  as  in  Athens  (^y  Gaisford,  however,  in  his  edition  of  Suidas, 

'AWji'ais),  not  at  Athens  {'AB'fivTjinv),  omits  all  the  words  after  Kpijyii,    And  under 

^  ^Ewedxpovyos,  Kp^vn  *KB'f\vri(n  Toph.  rhv  Evytdnpovvos,  Suidas  has  the  usual  acooant, 

^\iir(T6v,  t>  troAreoov  KaWip6ri  iffK^v.  taken  apparently  from  Harpocration. 
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Acropolis;  whereas  had  it  been  at  the  Ilissns,  it  would  have  been  about  a 
mile  distant.  That  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage  appears^  we  think,  from 
the  whole  context;  and  this  view  is  con£nned  by  the  scholiast,  who  to  the 
words  ryyvs  owrg  appends  the  note :  a>s  oicpoTrdXci  ^rqkov&ru  As  we  have 
observed  in  another  place/  Leake  seems  to  misapprehend  this  passage  Q  Topo- 
graphy of  Athens/  p.  173)  and  makes  Thucydides  say  that  the  fountain  was 
near  the  mnctuarieSy  i.e.  the  Olympium,  Pythium,  and  others  recited  by  the  his- 
torian, instead  of  near  the  Acropolis.  He  also  mistranslates  a  passage  in  the 
Hippiatrics  of  Hierocles,^  and  makes  Tarantinus  say  that  when  the  Athenians 
were  building  the  temple  of  Zeus  (i.e.  the  Olympium)  near  Enneacrunus,  they 
ordered  all  the  beasts  of  burden  to  be  driven  into  the  city,  instead  of  to  be 
driven  into  the  city  near  Enneacrunus,  as  Mcursius  correctly  renders.  For  it 
would  hardly  have  been  necessary  to  identify  the  site  of  so  magnifibent  a 
temple  as  the  Olympium  by  saying  that  it  was  near  a  fountain.  The  other 
passages  cited  by  Leako  in  favour  of  his  view  utterly  fail  to  substantiate  it. 
That  from  Herodotus  (vi.  137),  or  rather  Hecatteus,  whom  he  quotes,  proves 
nothing  about  the  situation  of  Euncacrunus,  which  he  must  have  named  by 
n  prolepais;  for  it  was  not  so  called  till  the  time  of  the  Peisistratido),  and  he 
is  speaking  of  the  Pelasgi.  A  prolepsis  which  he  may  have  used  in  order 
that  the  reader  should  not  confound  the  Callirrhoe  at  the  Ilissus  with  the 
fountain  anciently  so  called  at  tlie  Acropolis.  The  fragment  of  Cratinus 
proves  nothing  at  all,  for  a  fountain  with  twelve  pipes  is  surely  not  Ennca- 
crunus ;  and  the  lines  of  Statins  (Theb.  xii.  629) — 

**  Et  quos  Cullirrhoe  novies  erraatibus  undin 
Implicat,  et  rapta)  qui  oonsciuit  Orythyife 
Celavit  Getiooe  ripis  Ilissus  amoreii" — 

only  show  that  he  was  talking  at  random,  and  took  Callirrhoe  for  a  stream 
with  nine  channels,  instead  of  a  fountain  with  nine  pipes. 

Ancient  texts,  then,  do  not  bear  out  the  view  that  Enneacrunos  was  at  the 
Ilissus  ;  and  if  we  weigh  the  probabilities  of  the  matter,  we  shall  find  still  less 
reason  to  place  it  there.  It  is  highly  improbable,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
that  Pausanias  should  have  made  so  purposeless  a  deviation  from  his  route. 
And  it  is  perhaps  a  still  greater  improbability  that  Peisistratus,  or  whoever  was 
the  founder  of  the  original  Odeium,  should  have  built  it  in  such  an  out-of-the- 
way  place,  far  outside  the  ancient,  or  Thesean,  walls  of  the  city.  For  the 
Odeium,  as  well  as  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Core,  and  the  little  temple  of 

*  In  an  article  in  the  *  Cambridge  Journal  *  TapavrTyos  5i  Itrropft  rhy  rod  Aths  fe^y 

of  Philology,' 1870,  vol.  iii.  p.  81  sqq. ;  where  KaraffK€vd(ovras     'Adrjyalovs     ^Evycaxpoiyov 

the  reiidor  will  find  the  subject  treated  at  ir\rj<rloy   flatKoBriyai   ^<l>iffa<r6ai  tu   4k    rrjs 

greater  length.  'ArTtKrjs  €<s  rh  fStarv  (euyri  dnavra. 
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EucleiA,  were  close  to  the  Enneacnmiis,  wherever  it  may  hare  been.  And  this 
group,  which  cannot  be  separated,  adds  greatly  to  the  improbability.  For 
Pansanias  says  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  was  above  Enneacnmus — Inr^p  r^ 
Kfyrfirqv  (c.  14,  1),  and  Forobhanmier,  who  follows  the  received  view  about 
Enneacrunos,  is  consequently  obliged  to  place  the  temple  on  the  farther,  or 
left,  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  because  there  is  no  high  ground  on  the  right  Siebelis 
indeed  asserts  that  un-cp  here  and  in  other  places  means  beyond,  not  over,^  But 
we  are  rather  disposed  to  agree  with  Forchhammer'  who  translates  ckerhaJb,  above. 
The  preposition  virkp  with  an  accusative  may  be  construed  in  both  ways,  and 
the  meaning  of  above  is  very  usual  with  Pausanias.^  But  Forchhammer  is  veiy 
naturally  surprised  that  Pausanias  does  not  mention  having  crossed  the  stream, 
and  labours  very  hard  to  explain  away  this  omission.  Another  inconvenience 
is  that  the  temple  would  then  have  been  in  close  proximity  to  the  other  temple  of 
Demeter  at  AgrsB.  Further,  the  temple  of  Demeter,  Core,  and  Triptolemus  was 
evidently  the  Eleusinium,  as  we  have  shown  (supra,  p.  222) ;  but  the  Eleu- 
sinium  could  not  have  been  in  this  part  of  the  town ;  whereas  if  it  was  under 
the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis,  as  we  take  Pausanias  to  mean,  this  would  save 
us  the  trouble  of  searching  for  a  second  Eleusinium  at  some  imaginary  spot, 
a  question  which  has  sorely  puzzled  the  topographers. 

We  shall  only  further  urge  on  this  subject  the  improbability  that  the  temple 
of  Eucleia,  of  which  the  Athenians  were  very  proud,  as  having  been  built  out  of 
the  Marathonian  spoil,^  should  have  been  erected  in  an  obscure  comer,  outside  the 
Themistoclean  walls,  where  comparatively  few  would  see  it  That  it  was  near 
the  agora,  where  all  the  monuments  of  Athenian  glory  were  collected  as  in  a 
focus,  is  much  more  probable ;  and  this  forms  an  additional  reason  that  the 
Enneacrunus  was  there  also. 

We  shall  only  add  here  that  Wheler  appears  to  have  also  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Enneacrunus  and  temple  of  Demeter  were  on  the  north-west  side 
of  the  Acropolis ;  and  he  identified  the  fountain  with  a  spring  of  water  which 
he  observed  near  the  top  of  the  hill  (Journey,  p.  384).  To  this  spring,  which 
seems  to  be  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Clepsydra,  we  have  adverted  at  the 
beginning  of  our  12th  chapter  (p.  444). 

*  See  his  note  here,  and  at  §  5.  6povs    ^trhp  r^iv  ir6\iy  Koptf<fi4i). — ii.  4,  7. 

*  Topographic,  p.  47.  And  again  in  the  same  section,  ^^p  rovro, 
"  We  will  cite  one  or  two  instances  aboirt      above  this  temple;  fur  he  continnes  ascending. 

which  there  caimot  possibly  be  any  doubt :  *  fpovrjaai  8^  *A07iyalovs  ivl  t§  piiq^  rivOrp 

iLViovci  8i  fls  rhu  *AKpoK6piyOoy  (^  94  ivriv       fidMara  eiKdCoc. — Pausan.  1.  14,  4. 
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II. 

On  the  Thymele  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Chorus  in  the  Orchestra. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  the  classic  days  of  the  Attic  drama, 
the  thymele  formed  a  part  of  the  theatre  on  which  either  the  actors  or  the 
chorus  performed.  Phrynichus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  the  Antoninds,  in 
his  *E#cXoyT;,  written  to  warn  Comelianus  against  words  not  of  the  true  Attic 
type,  excludes  the  name  altogether  from  the  theatre,  and  allows  only  of  the 
logeium  for  the  actors  and  the  orchestra  for  the  chorus.  We  transcribe  the 
article :  (sh;/x€A.7yv  •  rovro  ol  filv  ap)((UOi  ayrl  tov  Oviriav  iriOow  •  oi  Se  vvv  hr\  rov 
TOTTov  iv  T<3  O^arfHa,  iv  w  avXrjTcu  kol  KLOapio^ol  koI  aXXm  nvks  ay<i}vi^ovT(u,  (tv 
fjiiirroi  eyOa  fxey  KtofjuvSoi  kol  rpaycpSot  dy<i>vt{[onrai,  Xoyctbv  ip€L^,  €vOa  8e  ol  avAi/rai 
Kfltt  ol  x®P^4  6p)(rjaTpav  •  fjurj  Xiye  8c  OvfjieXrjv  (p.  163,  Lobeck).  Where  we  also 
see  indicated  a  dififerent  use  of  the  orchestra  by  the  ancient  and  of  the  thymele 
by  the  more  modern  Athenians :  the  orchestra  having  been  used  by  the  flute 
players  and  chorus;  the  thymele  by  flute  players,  citharoedists,  and  others; 
by  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  Phrynichus  probably  meant  mimes  and 
dancers ;  for  in  connection  with  the  thymele  a  regular  dramatic  chorus  is  not 
mentioned.  Timaeus,  who  lived  perhaps  a  century  later  than  Phrynichus,  says 
much  the  same  thing  in  his  Lexicon  Platonicum:  OKplfias'  injyfia  to  tv  r^ 
OeaTfHo  TidifJLfVoVf  i<f>  ov  roravroi  ol  ra  drffioaia  Xcyovrcs.  Ov/JLiXtj  yap  ovSeiria  rjv. 
Xeyct  yovv  Tis,  Aoyctov  coTt  ir^LS  €(rTop€(rfJL€V7f  ^vXcuv,  cTra  e^s,  'OKpt)8as  8^  ovofidr 
f cTot.  Where  we  see  that  oKpifSas  was  another  name  for  Xoyctov,  as  also  appears 
from  the  passage  of  Plato  which  this  article  is  intended  to  explain :  ct  IBiav 
nji/  ot}v  dvBpiav  koX  fi€yaXo<l}poavvrjv  ayaPalvovro^  hfi  rov  OKpipavra  /act a  rSiv 
vTTOKpiTwv  (Sympos.  p.  124  b);  where  the  scholiast  observes:  ^OKpt^avra* 
TO  Aoy€tov,  €<fi  ov  ol  rpaywSol  rjyowtf^ovTo,  By  SvffW(ri/i  TimsBUS  probably  means 
speeches  delivered  in  the  theatre  when  it  was  used  for  political  purposes. 
He  then  affirms  that,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
thymele.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  kind  of  enlarged  logeium,  con- 
structed when  the  mimes,  buffoons,  and  dancers  were  introduced,  so  as  to 
aflford  room  for  their  evolutions;  therefore  probably  in  the  Boman  times. 
Lobeck  observes  (ad  Phrynich.  loco  cit.)  :  "  ©v/ieX?;  pro  orchestra  apud  veteres 
non  mcmini  mo  legerc  (sic),  prceter  quod  Pratiuas  (Ath.  xiv.  8,  236)  Aiowa-idSa 
iroXvndTaya  6vp.€\ijv  in  hunc  sensum  dixisse  videtur ;  saspius  apud  rccentiores 
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pro  sceiiA  ct  re  Bcenica  atque  musica  occurrit."  And  he  then  goes  on  to  qnote 
passages  from  Plutarch,  Lucian,  Prooopius,  scholiasts,  <&c.,  where  it  is  used  in 
that  sense ;  but  not  a  single  authority  from  the  classic  times  of  Greek  litera- 
ture; from  which,  indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  Phrynichus  excludes  the  word. 
The  same  also  is  the  case  with  the  word  ^/teXtxos,  derived  from  it,  to  denote 
an  actor,  which  is  to  bo  found  only  in  the  lator  writers.  With  regard  to 
the  verses  of  Pratinas  alluded  to  by  Lobeck  : 

TIT  6  06pvfios  o8c  ; 

rl  rdJSt  Tck  x^P^^H^'''^  '* 

rls  S^is  Hfiokfv 

ivl  Aioyvaidda 

'rokuwdraya  Bvn4\av ;   ic.t.A. 

we  may  observe,  first,  that  when  they  wore  written  the  theatre  most  probably 
was  not  in  existence ;  secondly,  that  they  belong  to  a  hyporcheme,  and  not  a 
drama.  Hence  they  can  be  of  no  authority  with  regard  to  the  theatre.  The 
classical  moaning  of  OvjLikri  was,  any  altar,  or  place  for  sacrifice  ;  and  the  altar 
of  Dionysus  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  like  any  other  one,  always  bore  this 
name.  But  besides  this,  in  the  early  times  and  before  the  drama  was  perfected, 
Bviiik-q  appears  also  to  have  signified  a  large  table  near  the  altar  of  Dionysus,  on 
which  the  victims  sacrificed  were  cut  up.  Thus  Phavorinus  :  ©vfilKrj'  6  jSw/aos. 
Ou/xcAt;  '  -^  Tov  Oedrpov,  fJi'^xpi  vvv  diro  t^  Tpairiirf^  covd/Dtocrrat,  8ia  to  iir  avrfjs  rd  ^ui/ 
fi€pC^€a-$cu,  Tovriam^  ra  Ovofieva  Uptia  '  T/octTrc^a  ^v,  €<^'  ^  cotwtcs  cv  rots  dypois  ^8ov, 
fi-qTTfa  ra^iv  XaPowrrj^  rpaya>Sia9.  The  Etymologicum  M.  (in  voc.)  has  the  same. 
These  authors,  in  calling  it  a  part  of  the  theatre,  are  speaking  according  to  the 
usage  of  their  own  times.  In  the  lines  of  Pratinas  it  may  mean  the  sacrificial 
table,  which  was  the  cradle  of  the  drama,  from  an  actor  getting  upon  it  and 
holding  a  dialogue  with  the  chorus ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  had  really 
been  enlarged  so  as  to  form  a  platform  or  orchestra  near  the  altar.  This 
TpttTTcfo,  or  table,  was  also  called  cXcds,  or  cXcdv;  and  before  the  time  of 
Thespis,  says  Pollux,  somebody  would  get  upon  it  and  hold  a  dialogue  with  the 
chorus.  (*EA.€Os  S*  ^v  rpdtrc^a  apxaia,  €<f>  ^  irpo  ©cottiSos  cIs  tls  dva)3d5,  rot? 
Xop€VTaL9  oLTTiKpLvaTo,  iv.  123.)  But  when  the  drama  had  been  perfected,  and  a 
regular  theatre  constructed,  this  table  disappeared.  Previously,  the  spectators 
must  have  stood  around  the  performers,  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
these  last  a  few  feet,  in  order  that  they  might  be  seen  by  all.  But  in  the 
theatro,  where  the  audience  sat  tier  above  tier,  such  a  contrivance  became 
useless ;  and  hence  we  hear  nothing  about  it  from  the  classical  authors. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Attic  drama,  the  scene  with  the  narrow  wooden 
stage  called  logeium  (or  dfcpi/Sas)  before  it,  and  the  semicircular  orchestra 
extending  under  it,  served  for  the  performers :  the  scene  and  logeium  being 
appropriated  to  the  actors,  and  the  orchestra  to  the  chorus.     But  in  process  of 
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time,  as  we  have  before  observed,  after  the  mtroduction  of  mimes  and  buffoons, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  performers,  the  logeium  no  longer 
sufficed  to  contain  them,  and  it  was  therefore  enlarged  by  being  extended  over 
half  the  orchestra,  and  as  far  as  the  thymele,  or  altar  of  Dionysus,  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  action  was  now  carried  on  in  dumb  show,  gesticulation  and 
pantomime,  and  the  performer  was  said  to  dance  a  character  (opx^Oai)  instead 
of  to  act  it  (y7roKpiV€(rO€u),  Thus  Lucian :  fiucpov  opyrfarov  ihrtKBovTos  #cat  rov 
"E/cropa  opxovfiivav  (De  Salt.  76).  So  also  in  Latin,  saltare  pastorem,  and  even 
tragcediam  saltare  ("  et  pantomimus  Mnester  tragoediam  saltavit,  quam  olim  Neo- 
ptolemus  tragoedus  . . .  egerat."  Suet.  Cal.  57).  This  was  not,  howeyer,  altogether 
a  novel  art.  Even  in  the  time  of  ^schylus  there  were  among  the  choreutaa — 
not  the  actors  —some  who  could  represent  by  dancing  the  whole  action  of  a 
play,  as  that  of  the  '  Seven  against  Thebes '  (Athen.  i.  39) ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  an  art  that  was  exhibited  in  the  theatre,  or  for  which  prizes  were 
given.  This  exhibition  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  in  provincial 
theatres,  and  their  construction  altered  accordingly,  so  that  even  the  name  of 
logeium  became  obsolete.  But  this  alteration  was  probably  never  adopted  in 
the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens.  0.  Muller,  in  his  edition  of  Festus  (p.  180), 
says :  '*  Orchestra  a  Festo  eo  sensu  intelligitur,  quo  id  v.  neque  in  antique  GrsBCO 
neqne  in  Eomano  theatre  instructum  erat,  sed  in  scenicis  ludis  senescentis 
GraeciaB,  apud  Alexandrines,  puto,  et  Antiochenos.  In  his  proscenio  additam 
erat  pulpitum  inferius,  ab  aliis  thymele,  ab  aliis  orchestra  dictum,  in  quo  musici 
artifices,  saltatores,  mimi  committerentur."  This  new  stage  seems  to  have 
obtained  the  name  of  thymele  either  from  a  reminiscence  of  the  table  or  plat- 
form in  use  in  early  times,  or  from  its  extending  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Dio- 
nysus, or  thymele,  in  the  orchestra.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 
innovation  revolutionised  the  theatrical  nomenclature.  The  descriptions  of  the 
late  lexicographers  are  quite  wild.  Thus  Suidas  confines  the  name  of  scene  to 
the  middle  door  of  the  theatre ;  the  parasoenia,  or  side  scenes,  are  on  each  side  of 
the  middle  door ;  immediately  after  the  scene  and  side  scenes  came  the  orchestra, 
a  place  floored  with  boards,  on  wliich  the  mimes  acted.  Next  to  the  orchestra 
was  an  altar  of  Dionysus,  called  &vfi(Xrf  from  dvctv,  to  sacrifice.  Beyond  the 
thymele  was  the  conistra,  or  lowest  floor  of  the  theatre :  Xxrpn^  iariv  rj  p.i<rq  Ovpa 
rod  $€arpov»  irapcurKi^via  SI  ra  h^O€V  koI  tvOey  rrjs  fiicrrf^  OvpaSj  iya  Sk  cra<f>icrr€pov 
ctJTO)  •  /Acra  T^v  (TKrprqv  eudv^  Kal  ra  irapaxTK-qvLO,  ^  opx^jorpa  •  avrr)  §€  hmv  o  Toiros 
6  Ik  (rav&usv  l)(iav  to  c3a<^09j  hi<f>  (€<^*)  ov  O^aTplZfivcriv  ol  plpjoi'  tcrri  fiera  rrjv 
opxrpTpav  I3u}fw<s  rov  Atovwov,  os  koXcItcu  Ovfiikrj,  irapa  to  Ov€iy  •  fjuera  §€  r^v 
OvfxiXrfv  tJ  KovioTpOj  TovrccTTt,  TO  KOLTUi  l&K^s  Tov  OtaTpov,  What  a  confusion  is 
here  I  The  scene,  instead  of  being  the  whole  wall  with  its  three  doors,  is  con- 
fined to  the  middle  one,  which  is  called  the  door  "  of  the  theatre,"  a  name 
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properly  applicable  to  tbe  audience  part ;  the  logeium  is  altogether  ignored, 
and  immediately  next  to  the  scene  comes  a  scaffolding,  which  is  called  the 
orchestra,  extending  as  far  as  the  altar  of  Dionysus  in  the  middle  of  the 
orchestra,  properly  so  called.  Upon  this  scaffolding  it  is  no  longer  the  actors 
{hroKpiTai)  who  contend  (ayojvifoKTot),  but  the  mimes  who,  to  coin  an  equivalent 
word,  iheairalize  {Oearpitovaiy)  ;  a  word  not  found  in  any  classical  author.  The 
thymele,  as  an  altar,  is  the  only  correct  part  of  the  account,  agreeably  to 
classic  notions,  though  the  description  no  doubt  answered  well  enough  to  a 
theatre  of  the  lower  ages.  Beyond  the  thymele,  he  continues,  is  the  conistra 
(KovL<rTpa)y  literally,  an  arena  covered  with  dust.  Suidas,  we  believe,  is  the 
only  author  who  applies  this  name  to  any  part  of  a  theatre ;  it  was  in  his  view 
the  furthest  part  of  the  orchestra  from  the  scene,  left  bare  and  open,  and  may 
probably  in  the  later  ages  have  been  converted  into  a  place  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  Etymologicum  Magnum  (voc.  afcrpnf)  has  an  almost  similar 
article,  except  that  for  Koviarpa  it  reads  opxijcrTpa ;  an  evident  mistake  of  the 
copyists,  as  opxnfrrpa  had  occurred  before  for  the  scaffolding.  The  description 
here  given  of  the  orchestra  by  Suidas  and  the  Etymologist  may  be  refuted 
from  older  and  better  lexicographers.  Thus  Timieus  calls  the  orchestra  the 
middle  space  of  the  theatre  (^Opxi^pa  •  to  tov  0€a.Tpov  p.icrav  \iapiov,  Lex.  Plat,  in 
voc.);  and  Photius  defines  it  as  the  lowest  hemicyde  of  the  theatre  (therefore  not 
a  scaffolding)  on  which  the  chorus  sung  and  danced  (^Opxqarpa  •  tov  B^arpov  to 
Kana  rjfiitcvKXov  •  ov  koX  ol  X<V^*  V^^  '^°^  d}p)(ovvT0  ;  and  again  :  Op^yjarpa  •  to  vTv 
tov  Oedrpov  k€y6fi€Vov  crtyfia  •  cicci  yap  u}pxovvTo  ol  x^P^O'  III  later  times  the 
orchestra  had  come  to  be  called  aigma ;  no  doubt  from  its  semicircular  form, 
resembling  that  letter,  C.  Thus  in  the  Ac^ci?  'FrjTopucai:  'Opx^/crrpa  •  tov  Searpov 
TO  yvv  kfyofieyov  (rCypxi  •  wvofida-Orj  8c  ovrco?  irrei  uip)(ovvTo  ol  XopoC  (Bekk.  An.  Gr, 
p.  286).  The  new  moon  also  obtained  the  name  of  sigtna  from  its  shape 
(Boeckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Gr.  i  p.  85). 

As  in  these  passages  of  Suidas  and  the  Etymologicum  the  thymele  is  con- 
founded with  the  orchestra,  so  also  we  sometimes  find  it  confounded  with  the 
scene.  Thus  we  read  in  the  %o<f>ixmKrj  Hapaa-Kturj  •  vvy  /tcK  ^fiikr^v  xoXov/mcv 
TTjv  TOV  O^oTpov  (TKrjvrp^  (Bekk.  An.  Gr.  p.  42).  And  in  the  Etymologicum  M. : 
a-K-qvr]  8c  icmv  rj  vvv  ^pifkq  X€yop.hnt)  (voc.  HoLpaufTicqviay  p.  592,  ed.  Lips.  1816). 
The  reason  is  obvious.  The  logeium,  which  was  an  appendage  of  the  ancient 
scene,  was  now  in  abeyance ;  the  thymele  for  the  mimes  had  usurped  its  place. 
What  had  anciently  been  called  the  scene,  was  now  only  regarded  as  an  entrance 
'  to  the  theatre. 

That  the  scaffolding,  which  Suidas  and  the  Etymologist  call  the  orchestra, 
was  by  others  called  the  thymele,  Miiller  has  observed  in  the  passage  above 
quoted.     We  have  indeed  already  seen  that  Phrynichus,  in  the  article  cited  at 
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the  beginning  of  this  Appendix,  adverts  to  its  having  this  name,  which  he 
condemns.  When  the  mimes  came  in,  the  name  of  logeium  was  superseded  by 
that  of  thjmele,  which  signified  a  more  extensive  platform  than  the  logeium, 
and  one  adapted  for  dancing.  Thus  Lucian  represents  the  Antiocbians  crying 
oat  to  a  very  fat  dancer,  who  was  attempting  to  cut  extraordinary  capers,  to 
have  mercy  on  the  thymele  (xat  hn  rov  irax^o^  ^  ^al  vLfxcXois  opxyfOTov,  irrjSav 
fuydXa  ir€iptafi€yoVf  ^eofieOciy  €<^cu7av,  <^curat  rrj^  BvfjLckrjs* — De  saltatione,  76). 
Hence  the  new  thymele  having  superseded  the  ancient  logeium,  and  extinguished 
its  name,  it  is  no  wonder  that  late  writers,  when  describing  a  performance  of 
the  classic  times,  should,  according  to  their  lights,  call  the  logeium,  thymele. 
We  will  give  an  example  from  the  scholia  on  the  'Knights'  of  Aristophanes. 
Demosthenes  and  Nicias  are  on  the  stage,  when  the  sausage-maker  appears,  and 
Demosthenes  says  to  him : 

&  fiuucdpif 
iXAorroiruXa,  8<Spo  8ct/p*,  &  ^^Xrarc, 
iufdfiaiytf  crwn^p  rp  fr6\ti  Koi  v^v  t^avfis. — 147  sqq. 

The  scholia  on  which  run  as  follows :  tvo,  <l>rj(rlv,  Ik  rrj^  vapoSov  h-l  to  Aoycebv 
ayafi^. — 8ta  ti  o^  Ik  lijs  irapoSov ;  tovto  yap  ovk  avayKcuov.  Xxxriov  ovv  art 
dvaj3(UV€iV  iXtyero  to  hri  rb  Xoy€iov  ciatci^ai. — o  kcu  TrpoCK^irai  •  Xeyerat  yap 
KaTafiaiV€LV,  to  aTraAXaTT€0"^<u  hrrojOev  airb  tov  TroAatbv  Wois  ...  019  cv  Ovfjiiky 
8c  TO  dvapoLVe, 

We  clearly  recognise  here  the  hands  of  three  commentators  of  different 
ages,  or  at  all  events  of  different  degrees  of  information.  The  first  and 
second  correctly  use  the  word  Xoyeibv  of  the  stage  on  which  the  actors  were 
standing ;  but  the  first  mistakes  the  meaning  of  the  word  dva/^cuvc,  and  thinks 
it  signifies  to  come  up — that  is,  from  the  irdpo8o<:  in  the  orchestra,  which  of 
course  lay  below.^  But  the  second  scholiast  corrects  him,  and  says  that 
avapaCv€iv  was  used  of  any  entrance  upon  the  stage,  and  Karaj^atvctv  of  an  exit, 

>  We  do  not  know  whether  the  meaning  of  see  Liddell  and  Scott'a  Lexicon),  where  it 
"  a  passage  in  the  orchestra  *'  is  to  bo  found  has  not  necessarily  that  signification.  It 
in  the  lexicons,  but  that  it  had  that  meaning  rather  means  the  side  entrances  to  the  or- 
appcars  very  plainly  from  Pollux  (iv.  126),  chestra.  For  Pollux  had  already  described 
where  after  stating  that  of  the  two  side  doors  the  u&e  of  the  side  doorp«  and  then  goes  on  to 
of  the  scene,  the  rij^ht  led  from  ahroad  and  desorihe  the  use  of  the  irdpodot,  which  were 
the  left  from  the  city,  he  adds,  r&y  fx4vroi  therefore  different;  and  that  these  must  have 
'rap6Bwy,  if  /jl^p  8c|t&  i.yp6$€v,  ^  4k  \ifi4yos,  ^  been  in  the  orchestra  appears  from  the  cir- 
cle Wxc«5  &7ct  *  oth^  &AAax^9<y  irc^ol  itpiKvo^'  cumstance  that  persons  who  had  entered  by 
/Acvot,  Kcnii  r^y  kripay  €l<ria<ny.  €lfff\B6yr€s  Si  them  had  to  get  upon  the  stage  by  steps. 
Karii  rijy  hpx'h^f^p^^t  Mr^y  ffichviny  Ziii  This  it  was  that  misled  the  first  scholiast 
KXifjJLKt^y  kyafittiyoviTi,  It  appears  very  plainly  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  only 
from  this  that  itdpoZos  did  not  mean  the  side  entrance  to  the  stage  from  the  scene  ap- 
doors  of  the  scene  as  it  is  sometimes  taken  to  pears  to  have  been  through  one  of  the  three 
do,  with  a  reference  to  Athenteus  (xiv.  16,  doors. 
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according  to  the  ancient  and  traditionary  manner  of  speaking  {hiro  rov  itttXaiov 
Wovsi),  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  table  whicb  served  the  first  actors  as  a  stage 
and  on  which  they  had  to  mount.  Then  a  third  scholiast,  making  the  same 
mistake  as  the  first  about  dvaySoiVciv,  adds  the  further  one  of  subetitating 
ihymeU  for  logeium,  the  latter  name  having  in  his  time  become  obsolete. 

Havii^  thus  determined  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  thymele,'  when  applied  to 
a  place  in  the  theatre  used  by  the  performers,  and  shown  that  in  that  view  it 
was  unknown  in  the  Attic  theatre  in  the  days  of  Sophocles  and  Aristophanes, 
and  was  first  introduced  when  the  stage  was  enlarged  for  the  use  of  the  mimes 
and  musicians,  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  examine  some  modem  hypotheses 
respecting  the  arrangement  of  the  chorus.     And  first  we  will  turn  to  Donald- 
son's '  Theatre  of  the  Greeks/  being  a  book  much  in  the  hands  of  students/ 
Here  we  read  (p.  151,  6th  ed.  1849) :  "  The  orchestra  was  a  levelled  space 
twelve  feet  lower  than  the  front  scats  of  the  koIAov,  by  which  it  was  bounded. 
Six  feet  above  this  was  a  boarded  stage,  which  did  not  cover  the  whole  area  of 
the  orchestra,  but  terminated  where  the  line  of  view  from  the  central  cunei 
was  intercepted  by  the  boundary  line.     It  ran,  however,  to  the  right  and  left 
of  the  spectators'  benches,  till  it  reached  the  sides  of  the  scene.     The  main 
part  of  this  platform,  as  well  as  an  altar  of  Bacchus  in  the  centre  of  the 
orchestral  circle,  was  called  the  Ovfiikq,     The  segment  of  the  orchestra  not 
covered  by  this  platform  was  termed  the  Kovtorpa,  arena,  or  '  place  of  sand.' 
In  front  of  the  elevated  scene,  and  six  feet  higher  than  the  platform  in  the 
orchestra  (i.e.  on  the  same  level  with  the  lowest  range  of  seats),  w^as  the 
trpoa-Krjvvov  mentioned  above,  and  called  also  the  Xoyclbv,  or  '  speaking  stage,' 
There  was  a  double  row  of  steps  (icXtftaxT^pcs)  from  the  arena  (Koviarpa)  to  the 
platform  in  the  orchestra,  and  another  of  a  similar  description  from  this  orches- 
tral platform  to  the  irpoatc^viovj  or  real  stage.     There  were  also  two  other  flights 
of  steps  leading  to  the  orchestral  platform  from  the  chambers  below  the  stage." 
Dr.  Donaldson  further  says,  in  a  note :  "  We  believe  that  in  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, at  all  events,  the  thymele  signified  the  platform  for  the  chorus,  and  not 
merely  the  altar  which  stood  upon  it.    See  Eurip.  Electr.  712  sqq." 

The  lines  of  the  *  Electra '  here  referred  to  are  the  following : 

X^P^^  ^*  'Arpf  iSSy  iytfyaipov  oIkovs  ' 
OvfjL^Xai  B*  iirlfr\cano  XP^ 
(T-fiharoL,  <rf\ay€7ro  9*  ky*  &ffrv 
wvp  iirifidfilov  'Apytluy. 

Here  Dr.  Donaldson  seems  to  think  that  OvfitXm  has  reference  to  the  preceding 
Xopot,  thus  making  them  stages  for  choral  dances.  But  they  rather  appear  to 
relate  to  the  following  irvp  hri.Pilip.vov,  For  dancing  floors  would  scarcely  bo 
adorned  with  beaten  gold,  though  movable  altars  might ;  and  such  altars  might 
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wiihont  impropriety  be  said  to  hojilled,  i.e.  witli  sacrifioee,  so  that  the  whole  city 
shone  with  the  fires  upon  them.  For  they  have  at  all  events  nothing  to  do  with 
the  theatre,  as  they  were  erected  in  the  streets  (hv  qxttv).  This  passage,  there- 
fore, can  hardly  form  an  exception  to  Lobeck's  remark  that  he  did  not  remember 
to  have  found  Ovfi€\7j  in  the  sense  of  orchestra  in  the  ancient  writers  ;  and  no 
other  is  adduced  by  Dr.  Donaldson  in  support  of  the  very  precise  description 
which  he  has  given  of  the  arrangement  of  the  orchestra,  but  only  a  reference 
to  a  Glerman  periodical  (Jahrb.  f.  Phil.  u.  Padag.  li.  i.  pp.  22-32),  which  wo 
have  not  at  hand.  The  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  pages  will  see 
that  his  account  is  taken  from  Suidas,  and  that  he  has  thus  applied  to  the 
classic  period  the  orchestral  arrangements  that  prevailed  in  the  decline  of  the 
'drama. 

Schlegel,  also,  in  his  third  lecture  on  the  ancient  drama,  adopts  the  thymele 
as  the  station  of  the  chorus,  and  affirms  that  it  rose  "  as  high  as  the  stage," 
without  indicating  its  length  or  breadth.^     But  he  gives  no  authorities. 

Miiller,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  the  Eumenides,'  has  devoted  a  section  to 
the  thymele.  He  correctly  points  out  from  Suidas  the  change  which  the 
thymele  of  the  theatre  underwent  '^  though  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  it  was  the  logeium,  not  the  thymele,  that  was  altered.  He  seems  to 
think,  however — for  he  does  not  express  himself  very  clearly — that  in  the 
classical  times  part  of  the  chorus  stood  upon  the  thymele,  that  is,  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar ;  and  that  at  least  the  hegemon  of  the  chorus  took  his  station  on 
it,  he  being  in  the  middle  of  the  left  file  of  choreutce;  and  that  from  this 
station  he  spoke  with  the  persons  on  the  stage  over  the  heads  of  the  two  other 
files,  posted  in  straight  lines  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage. 

Hermann,  in  his  review  of  Miiller *s  work,  ridicules  this  arrangement.  But 
as  his  own  hypothesis  is  founded  on  the  account  of  Suidas,  which  he  applies  to 
the  theatre  of  the  classical  times,  it  becomes  still  more  absurd.^  He  adopts 
Suidas'  name  of  Kovurrpa  for  the  orchestra ;  the  thymele,  he  thinks,  was  a  large 
altar,  with  steps  in  the  middle  of  the  conistra ;  that  the  flute  players  stood  on 
the  steps ;  that  the  altar  was,  perhaps,  movable,  which  indeed  was  probably 
the  case;  that  in  the  performance  of  dithyrambs  the  altar  was  surrounded 
with  a  low  planking  for  the  use  of  the  chorus,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
name  of  orchestra  for  the  whole  conistra.  But  such  a  planking,  he  observes, 
would  not  have  served  for  the  regular  drama.  -Vitruvius  says  (v.  8  (7)  )  that 
the  stage  was  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestra — 
that  is,  the  conistra.  Hence,  according  to  Hermann,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  tragic  and  comic  chorus,  which  had  often  not  only  to  speak  with  the  actors, 

>  See  Donaldson's  Gr.  Theatre,  p.  171.  '  p.  250,  Eng.  trans. 

»  Opuscula,  \.  il.  p.  ii.  p.  152  sqq. 
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but  also  to  take  part  in  wHat  was  going  forward  on  the  stage,  conld  not  have 
stood  at  such  a  depth  below  it,  but  must  have  been  stationed  on  a  scaffold  not 
more  than  two  feet  lower  than  the  stage.  This  scaffold,  as  Suidas  and  the 
Etymologist  say,  reached  from  the  stage  to  the  tliymele  or  altar ;  and  afi  tho 
space  between  the  middle  of  the  thymele  to  the  wall  of  the  scene  was  at  least 
150  feet,  it  must  haye  been  120  feet  broad,  allowing  20  feet  for  the  proscenium, 
and  10  feet  for  half  the  thymele  ;^  which  would  have  been  more  than  sufficient 
room  for  the  choral  dances  of  fifteen  or  twenty- four  persons.  'This  platform 
being  higher  than  the  altar,  or  thymele,  properly  so  called,  nearly  concealed 
the  flute  players  and  police,  who  stood  on  its  steps.  Where  we  may  remark 
that  it  must  have  concealed  the  altar  also ;  and  then,  what  became  of  the  pre* 
liminary  sacrifice  to  Dionysus,  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  performance  began  ? 
There  must  have  been  steps,  Hermann  proceeds,  for  the  chorus  to  ascend  the 
platform.  As  the  chorus  entered  on  the  right  of  the  spectators,  the  hegemon 
would  be  the  middle  man  in  the  file  nearest  to  them,  when  the  songs  were 
addressed  to  them ;  but  when  he  had  to  speak  with  the  actors,  an  evolution 
was  made  by  which  this  line  became  nearest  to  the  stage,  and  therefore  he  had 
not  to  speak  over  the  heads  of  the  other  two  linos. 

All  these  views,  except  Muller's,  are  more  or  less  founded  on  the  ana- 
chronous  and  ill-understood  article  of  Suidas,  and  on  the  passage  in  Yitruvius 
quoted  by  Hermann  in  the  preceding  extract ;  from  which  it  is  inferred  that 
the  stage  rose  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the  orchestra,  and  that  the  seats  of  the 
first  row  of  spectators  were  of  the  same  height.^  Of  the  article  in  Suidas  we 
have  already  spoken.  Hespecting  the  passage  of  Yitruvius,  let  us  observe 
that  he  is  not  there  describing  an  ancient  Greek  theatre,  but  directing  how  one 
should  be  built.  Q^  In  GrsBcorum  thcatris  non  omnia  iisdem  rationibus  sunt 
facienda")  As  gladiators  had  come  to  be  exhibited  on  the  orchestras  of  Greek 
theatres,  a  lofty  podium  might  have  become  necessary  to  prevent  accidents 
like  that  recorded  by  Dion  Chrysostom  (see  above,  p.  177).  However  this 
may  be,  in  a  theatre  constructed  on  Yitruvius'  plan  it  must  be  allowed  that  a 
scaffold  for  the  choreutee  would  be  absolutely  necessary.  A  chorus  standing  on 
the  floor  of  the  oiy;hestra  would  have  been  almost  hidden  from  the  sight  of  the 
spectators ;  whilst  an  actor  addressing  the  choreuta)  de  haul  en  bas  would 
have  had  a  most  ridiculous  effect.  A  theatre  so  constructed,  if  intended  for 
the  representation  of  the  classic  drama,  is  repugnant  to  the  most  obvious 
dictates  of  common  sense.     Why  should  the  level  of  the  orchestra  have  been 

>  We  know  not  from  what  theatre  Hm-  peilum  decom,  non  plus  duodecim." — Vitr.  v. 

mnnn  took  these  dimensions,  which,  with  7  (8).    Vitriivius  says  nothing  about  the 

regard  to  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  are  very  height  of  the  first  row  of  seats,  which  seems 

much  exaggerated.  to  be  a  moilern  inference,  tliough  perhaps  a 


"  Kj us  logci  altitudo  non  minus  dt  bet  cFse      necesi ary  one. 
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so  low  as  to  require  to  be  remedied  by  an  artificial  platform?  Surely  it 
would  have  been  both  an  easier  and  more  sightly  plan  to  have  placed  the 
stage,  the  orchestra,  and  the  spectators  on  such  levels  as  would  have  required 
no  further  alteration.  We  say  a  more  sightly  plan;  for  to  see  the  chorus 
scrambling  up  steps  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height  would  have  been  a  most  absurd 
spectacle.  And  when  they  had  got  to  the  top  of  the  platform  they  would  have 
deprived  themselves  of  the  use  of  the  greater  part  of  the  orchestra.  We  may 
farther  observe  that  the  stage  of  a  classic  Greek  theatre  could  not,  as  a  rule, 
have  had  the  height  assigned  to  it  by  Vitruvins ;  since  the  hyposcenium  or  wall 
under  it,  which  separated  it  from  the  orchestra,  is  described  by  Pollux,  in  a 
passage  before  quoted  (p.  312),  as  ornamented  with  small  figures  (dyoX/iaribc?), 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  at  Athens  really  was,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  a  low  one.  Such  small  figures  on  a  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet 
high  would  have  been  quite  inappropriate  and  absurd. 

We  will  now  turn  to  survey  the  theatre  at  Athens,  as  revealed  to  us  by  the 
excavations,  and  consider  whether  its  arrangement  at  all  agrees  with  the 
different  hypotheses  concerning  it  which  we  have  just  adduced.  The  first  things 
that  strike  us  are,  that,  the  stage  is  only  four  or  five  feet  in  height,  instead  of 
twelve ;  and  that  the  first  row  of  spectators'  seats,  instead  of  being  level  with 
the  stage,  is  level  with  the  orchestra.  Under  these  circumstances  a  platform 
for  the  chorus,  so  far  from  being  required,  would  absolutely  have  intercepted 
the  view  of  the  stage  from  the  chief  priests  and  magistrates,  who  sat  in  the 
first  cii'cle;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  stage  was  raised  four  or  five  feet 
above  the  orchestra,  they  would  have  had  a  very  good  view  of  the  actors  over 
the  heads  of  the  choreutie  who  stood  at  some  distance.  Nor  would  such  a  dif- 
ference of  level  between  the  actors  and  the  chorus  have  produced  any  bad  effect. 

We  will  now  consider  the  rhomboidal  figure  in  the  middle  of  the  orchestra, 
which  the  reader  will  have  observed  in  the  plan.  That  this  was  meant  to  in- 
dicate  the  station  of  the  chorus,  will  hardly  admit  of  a  question.  Wo  know 
from  Hesychius  that  their  position  in  the  orchestra  was  marked  out  by  lines.^ 
There  would  have  been  no  use  for  such  lines  if  the  choreutie  stood  on  a  quad- 
rangular scaffold ;  and  this,  again,  would  have  hidden  the  lines.  It  will  be 
observed  that  this  rhomboidal  figure  was  much  better  adapted  for  the  station  of 
the  chorus  than  a  square  or  oblong  one,  which,  we  believe,  all  the  commento* 
tors  assume.  Mliller  makes  his  chorus  stand  in  three  ranks  of  five  each,  thus 
forming  an  oblong  figure  between  the  thymele,  or  altar,  and  the  stage.  No 
tetragonal  figure  so  completely  fills  the  area  of  a  semicircle  as  the  lozenge ; 
besides  which,  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  bringing  the  hegemon  of  the 
chorus,  supposing  that  he  stood  at  the  augle  nearest  the  stage,  into  immediate 

*  ypafifud  iy  r$  opxh*^"^?^  ficrw,  &s  rhv  x'^P^*'  *"  <rroixt»  ttrrcurOat, — Hesyrh.  V(ic.  Fpafifxai, 
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proximity  with  the  actors ;  at  the  same  time  placing  him  there  aUmCj  and  ia  a 
.  conspicaons  station  aloof  from  the  rest ;  whereas,  as  a  square  figure  would  have 
presented  an  extended  front  to  the  stage,  he  would  not  have  been  distingaished 
from  the  neighbouring  choreutSB.  We  will  only  farther  observe  that  if  this 
figure  really  marks  the  station  of  the  chorus,  commonly  but  improperly  called 
the  thymele,  it  is  the  only  trace  of  one  discovered  in  any  theatre  yet 
excavated. 

We  know  little  about  the  evolutions  of  the  chorus,  except  their  mode  of 
entry,  which  has  been  described  by  Pollux.^  The  tragic  chorus  in  general 
came  in  either  three  abreast  and  five  in  file,  or  five  abreast  and  three  in  file. 
It  was  on  very  rare  occasions  that  they  entered  singly.  Those  in  line,  or 
aberast,  formed  a  ^vyov ;  those  in  file,  or  following  one  another,  a  oroixos.  The 
left  filo  was  towards  the  spectators ;  and  they  must  consequently  have  entered 
from  the  left  side  of  the  theatre.  This  left  file  was  more  honourable  than  the 
others,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  coryphaaus,  or  hegemon  of  the  chorus. 
A  scholium  on  Aristeides^  may  help  to  explain  their  mode  of  entry.  It  is  there 
said  that  when  they  came  in  singiog  their  hymns,  they  walked  obliquely 
(tcXayuoi  /?a8i{ovT€s).  The  rhomboidal  figure  is  well  adapted  to  such  an  oblique 
march.  Entering  from  the  left  or  western  side  of  the  theatre,  they  would  have 
proceeded  along  and  outside  the  nortii-west  side  of  the  lozenge.  On  arriving 
at  its  northernmost  angle,  in  the  central  line  of  the  orchestra,  they  would  then, 
wheeling  to  their  right,  have  continued  their  march  along  its  north-«ast  side, 
thus  literally  marching  obliquely.  Thus  they  would  have  made  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  orchestra,  and  shown  themselves  to  all  the  spectators.  How  they 
entered  the  space  marked  out  by  the  lozenge  and  arranged  themselves  upon 
it,  we  will  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  authority,  pretend  to  determine ;  though  it 
is  probable,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  that  the  heg^non  stood  at  the  southern- 
most angle,  the  nearest  to  the  stage.  The  thymele,  or  altar  of  Dionysus, 
would  have  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  figure,  where  there  is  a  hole  for 
the  reception  of  its  base.  Around  it  the  flute  players  would  have  been 
stationed. 

This,  we  submit,  is  a  more  convenient  and  graceful  arrangement  of  the 
chorus  than  any  of  those  proposed  by  the  authorities  whom  we  have  quoted  ; 
and  we  will  add  that  it  is  not  only  more  conformable  to  what  we  can  gather 
from  ancient  authorities,  but  also  to  the  present  appearances  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Dionysiac  theatre. 

»  lib.  iv.  s,  109.  «  In  the  oration  'Tirep  rttrtripiov,  t.  ii.  p.  161,  Jebb. 
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III. 

On  the  Pnyx, 

As  Db.  Cdrtius,  though  not  the  originator  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  place 
commonly  regarded  as  the  Pnyx  was  in  fact  a  temenos  of  Zens,  is  the  most 
prominent  advocate  of  that  view,  we  propose  in  this  Appendix  to  examine  the 
argoments  which  he  has  adduced  in  support  of  it.  He  recapitulates  them  as 
follows  :^  ^'  If  we  assemble  in  one  view  the  separate  points  that  have  been  ad- 
verted to— (1)  the  very  antique  construction  of  the  two  terraces;  (2)  the 
situation  of  them,  which  was  so  well  adapted  to  unite  the  town  and  country 
districts ;  (3)  their  unmistakeable  connexion  with  the  ancient  rock-city  of  the 
Cranai ;  (4)  their  adaptation  for  worship  and  for  religious  assemblies,  deducible 
from  their  arrangement ;  (5)  the  testimony  to  the  worship  of  Zeus  Hypsistos  there 
afforded  by  memorials  (urkandlich  bezeugt) ;  (6)  the  traces  of  several  altars  sym- 
metrically placed  ;  (7)  the  analogy  which  the  spot  has  with  the  Argive  KotvoP<ofjua, 
as  a  most  ancient  place  of  worship  of  the  $€ol  &y(avioL  or  dyopcubi ;  lastly,  (8)  the 
tradition  of  an  Ayopa  Otmv  in  Gyzicus,  Eleusis,  and  Athens — an  examination  of 
these  points  will  lead  us  to  miderstand  with  certainty  these  very  ancient  Athenian 
foundations,  and  to  recognize  in  them  a  primitive  Agora  of  the  Grods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  Zeus  Hypsistos  had  his  throne  as  highest  of  the  gods." 

To  this  it  may  be  answered : 

1.  There  is  nothing  in  the  construction  of  these  terraces  that  compels  us  to 
refer  them  to  a  very  high  antiquity.  If  such  a  view  is  derived  from  their 
being  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  it  might  be  proved  by  the  same  argument  that  the 
Dionysiac  theatre,  which  is  partly  constructed  in  the  same  manner,  must  also 
be  very  ancient ;  whereas  we  know  that  it  was  not  begun  till  five  centuries 
B.o.  The  polygonal  wall  surrounding  the  lower  terrace,  which  has  some- 
times been  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  view,  proves  just  the  reverse.  The 
best  judges  have  determined  that  it  is  not  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic.  But  we 
need  not  go  into  this  point,  because  Curtius  himself  admits  that  it  is  not  of 
very  high  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  a  comparatively  modem  addition  to  the 
original  design  of  the  terraces.^ 

*  Attisohe  Stndien,  No.  1,  S.  42.  Art,  dass  sie  der  allcraltester  Zeit  attischer 

*  ^'DieMaucrselbBt  istdurchansnichtder      Bauth'atigkeit    zugeschrieben     zn    werden 
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2.  The  fanciful  argument  from  sitnatlon  requires  no  serious  answer.  Any 
situation  near  any  town  may  with  equal  justice  be  called  adapted  to  unite  town 
and  country ;  and  the  maintainors  of  the  Pnyx  hypothesis  may  assert  with  a 
great  deal  more  appropriateness  that  the  spot  was  admirably  adapted  for  the 
meeting  of  the  public  assembly. 

8.  With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  may  observe  that  the  vestiges  of 
dwellings  on  the  southern  hills  are  very  &r  from  having  been  proved  to  have 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Cranaan  city.  On  the  contrary,  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  in  our  first  chapter  that  they  were  more  probably  additions  to  it,  and 
that  the  Cranaan  city  was  only  another  name  for  Cecropia,  or  the  subsequent 
Athenian  Acropolis,  which,  according  to  Thucydides,  was  the  original  city. 

4.  What  are  the  grounds  on  which  Curtius  deduces  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  terraces  that  they  are  more  suitable  for  a  place  of  worship  than  for 
a  public  assembly?  Before  we  can  examine  these  we  must  give  an  account 
of  the  excavations  which  he  made  here,  by  translating  his  own  description  of 
them.^     We  also  insert  his  plan. 

"  I  had/'  he  says,  ''  three  objects  in  view :  first,  to  lay  open  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  (lower)  terrace  and  its  approaches ;  second,  to  excavate  at  the 
back  wall  down  to  the  surface  of  the  rock ;  lastly,  to  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
floor  of  the  terrace  itself  in  its  original  condition. 

*^  As  regards  the  first  point,  the  whole  extent  of  the  polygonal  wall,  of 
which  only  the  lower  part  was  visible,  was  laid  bare ;  it  goes  up  in  a  regular 
curve  of  the  same  masonry  on  both  sides  of  the  hill,  and  terminates  at  the  rock 
cliff,  or  wall.  It  forms  a  kind  of  girdle  round  the  lower  slope,  and  corresponds, 
as  a  lower  boundary,  to  the  opposite  cliff,  which  bounds  the  terrace  above.^ 

**  Secondly,  as  regards  the  cliff  wall  at  the  back  of  the  terrace,  trenches 
were  made  here  on  both  sides  of  the  (so-called)  bema,  which  showed  that  the. 
perpendicularly  hewn  rock  goes  a  great  deal  below  the  present  surface.  Thus, 
on  the  east,  the  rock  floor  lies  4*302  metres  (about  14  feet)  below  the  lowest 
step  of  the  bema,  and  on  the  west  3*50  metres  (10  feet  6  inches).  It  further 
appeared  that  at  both  ends  of  the  back  wall  margins,  or  edges,  sharply  cut  in 
the  rock,  and  18  metres  (59  feet)  long,  project  in  the  direction  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  polygonal  wall,  as  if  to  meet  it,  and  to  complete  in  conjunction  witli 


brauchte.    Denn  bei  aller  Machtigkeit  der  alten  Griechenlands,  T.  30)  diese  gesuchte 

Werkstucke  tragt  sie  schon  die  deutlichen  Zierlichkeit  sehr  deutlich  wiedergegeben.**— 

Spuren  einer  gewissen  Zierlichkeit,  wie  dies  Att.  Studien,  No.  1,  S.  43  f. 

betondera  die  Parallellinieii  bezeugen,  mit  *  Attische  Studien,  No.  1,  p.  24  sqq. 

denen  die  alten  Steinmetzen  die  Bander  der  «  It  may  be  observed  that  this  is  no  new 

einzelnen  Werkstiicke  umzogen  haben.    Der  discovery.    Wheler,  as  we  have  seen  (above, 

treffliche  Sir  W.  Gell  hat  in  seiner  Ansicht  p.  464),  describes  the  wall  as  semicircnlar, 

der  Mauer  (Probestiicke  von  Stadtemanom  des  and  hns  even  given  a  view  of  it. 
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it  the  boundary  of  the  whole  terrace.  There  is,  however,  on  both  sides  an  in- 
terval of  about  28  metres  (nearly  92  feet),  a  space  in  which  apparently  the 
entrances  were. 

'*  On  uncovering  the  eastern  margin,  a  singular  construction  was  discovered 
in  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the  perpendicular  back  wall.  Immediately 
at  the  foot  of  this  wall  is  a  piece  of  rock  about  30  metres  (98  feet  6  inches) 
long,  cut  out  almost  at  right  angles  by  deep  and  neatly  executed  canals,  or 
gutters,  from  about  1  foot  6  inches  to  2  feet  broad.  The  breadth  of  this  piece 
of  rock  diminishes  towards  the  west,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  bema,  and  pro- 
jects towards  it  like  a  sort  of  beak.  The  extremity  of  this  beak  is  about  mid- 
way between  the  bema  and  the  east  angle  of  the  cliff  wall.  This  isolated 
piece  of  rock  is  cut  through  in  the  middle  by  a  depression ;  but  the  whole 
upper  surface  is  so  rough  and  broken  that  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  respect- 
ing the  meaning  and  use  of  this  enigmatical  piece  of  rock- work.  Only  this 
much  is  certain,  that  the  whole  construction  is  the  result  of  art  and  of  con- 
siderable labour.  The  view  that  these  are  incomplete  works,  and  that  the  in- 
tention was  by  means  of  the  canals,  or  gutters,  to  w6rk  off  the  mass  of  rock 
'  which  they  surround,  and  thus  make  a  level,  is  opposed  not  only  by  their 
depth  and  their  careful  execution,  but  also  by  their  narrowness,  for  labourers 
could  scarce  move  in  them,  and  would  be  quite  unable  to  use  their  arms. 

"  We  must,  therefore,  assume  that  this  isolated  mass  of  rock  was  an 
essential  part  of  the  whole  terrace,  and  that  at  one  time  its  surface  was  made 
level  with  gravel  and  rubbish,  so  as  to  form  a  place  on  which  people  could 
assemble.  The  two  margins  or  edges,  before  mentioned,  running  towards 
the  polygonal  wall,  in  conjunction  with  the  lofty  back  wall,  form  the  boundary 
of  an  upper  part  of  the  terrace,  in  contrast  to  the  lower  one,  which  is  not  enclosed 
by  cuttings  in  the  rock. 

'*  With  regard  to  ancient  vestiges  behind  the  bema  on  the  border  of  the 
back  wall,  there  are,  first,  the  incisions  in  the  rock  resembling  steps  on  each 
side  of  the  bema,  and  similar  incisions  to  the  west  of  them,  18  metres 
(59  ft.)  from  the  N.W.  corner,  where  the  back  wall  and  side  rock-boundary 
meet  together  in  an  acute  angle.  These  steps  must  have  served  for  stairs, 
(or  a  *  kind  of  stairs,'  as  Welcker  cautiously  says,  •  Felsaltar,'  S.  285,  21) 
which  led  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  terrace.  Meanwhile,  an  excavation  that 
was  made  here  showed  that  the  distance  between  the  lowest  step  and  the 
level  of  the  terrace  was  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  there  could  have 
been  an  ascent  here.  These  steps,  therefore,  could  only  have  served  to 
exhibit  objects  on.  Above  them^  lies  an  immense  block  of  stone,  hewn  into  a 
rectangular  shape,  and  visible  from  a  great  distance ;  it  looks  like  a  remnant  of 

*  Not  exactly,  but  just  to  the  west  of  them. 
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a  Cyclopean  wall,  but,  on  tnming  np  the  ground,  no  oontinnation  of  it  oonld  be 
discovered. 

*^  After  the  boundaries  of  the  terrace  and  the^constrnction  of  the  back  wall 
had  been  examined,  my  third  care  was  to  inyestigate  the  floor  of  the  terrace. 
For  this  purpose  a  trench  more  than  4  ft  broad  was  dug  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  middle  of  the  bema  to  the  lower,  or  polygonal,  walL  This  im- 
mediately showed  that  the  ancient  floor  was  covered  with  rubbish,  whilst 
hitherto  we  had  believed  that  we  stood  upon  it :  nay,  it  further  showed  that 
the  old  level  was  higher  than  the  present  one,  and  that  the  sinking  of  the  stones 
of  the  lower  wall,  which  supported  it,  had  occasioned  a  sinking  of  the  whole 
terrace.  At  first  (near  the  back  wall)  it  was  only  thin  layers  of  earth  and 
dust  that  covered  the  original  rock-floor.  This  floor  begins  to  sink  imme- 
diately from  the  bema,  and  is  neatly  finished,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  meant  to  lie  open  and  exposed.  (Curtius  here  refers  to  a  drawing 
showing  the  profile  of  the  present  soil,  and  that  of  the  floor  of  the  trench 
which  he  opened,  being  that  of  the  original  floor.)  On  continuing  the  trench, 
the  surface  of  the  ancient  rock-floor  appeared  to  have  been  forcibly  injured, 
and  the  labourers  came  upon  some  walling  of  a  later  time.  I  caused  it  to 
be  broken  through,  when  I  discovered  under  it,  at  a  depth  of  6  metres  (19  ft. 
6  in.),  and  36  metres  (118  ft.)  from  the  bema,  three  steps  hewn  in  the  rock, 
and,  where  that  did  not  sufi&ce,  completed  with  masonry.  The  trench  was 
now  enlarged  so  i^s  to  discover  the  angles  of  this  object ;  when  it  appeared 
that  it  was  no  stairs,  but  a  construction  resembling  the  bema  in  the  middle 
of  the  back  wall,  with  which  it  is  in  a  line,  so  that  the  steps  of  both  are 
parallel.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  here,  as  above,  the  steps  were  sur- 
mounted by  a  cubic  block  of  rock.  The  junction  of  it  (or  foundation)  is 
plainly  seen,  but  it  has  been  destroyed  down  to  the  level  of  the  floor,  with 
the  view,  apparently,  of  erecting  a  later  building  over  it  The  rubbish 
turned  up  in  these  excavations  showed  an  upper  layer  of  coarse  potsherds, 
mixed  with  rubble,  and  underneath  a  thicker  layer  of  finer  potsherds  belonging 
to  smaller  vessels,  as  drinking-cups,  lamps,  &c.,  including,  also,  fragments  of 
ancient  sculptures  and  monuments.  Then  there  was  a  fragment  of  an 
inscribed  stone  on  which  might  clearly  be  read  innO®012NTI2 ;  further, 
two  fragments    of   small   marble   bas-reliefs  with   human  limbs  on  them. 


On  one  of  these  were  the  letters 
are  evidently  to  be  read:  A^i 
to  the  same  group  of  anathemata 


where  the  second  and  third  lines 
v^[«7t]<i)  €u]xt}.  Hence  they  belong 
as   those  which  Lord  Aberdeen 


EMC 

lETT 

XH 

found  in  the  niches  in  the  rock,  and  to  which  also  belong  the  '  tablcttes  votives 
d'Ath6nes,'  published  by  Ross  in  the  *  AnnaU  dell'  Instituto,*  1843,  p.  322. 
"  Beyond  the  newly  discovered  steps,  the  soil  is  covered  with  rubbish  and 
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large  pieces  of  rock,  in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  impossible  to  clear  it ;  so 
that  the  original  nature  of  the  floor  between  these  lower  steps  and  the 
polygonal  wall  remains  nnknown.  The  immense  stones  which  lie  hero 
impressed  me  with  the  notion  that  thej  were  placed  here  at  a  remote  period, 
and  that  they  were  intended  to  form  the  foundation  of  a  leyel  snrfEuse 
extending  from  the  lower  (newly  discovered)  steps  to  the  polygonal  wall.  Nor 
were  any  antique  potsherds  fomid  in  this  part,  so  fc^  as  it  was  opened. 

<'  With  regard  to  the  polygonal  wall  itself,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  at 
least  one  course  of  stones  higher  than  it  is  at  present,  as  the  topmost  ones 
show  traces  of  having  had  another  layer  upon  them.  The  square  opening  in 
the  front  of  the  wall  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  being  accidental ;  I 
caused  it  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  was  the  mouth  of  any 
subterraneous  gutter ;  but  the  labourers  found  only  firmly-packed  stones. 

"  I  caused  the  soil  beneath  and  outside  the  wall  to  be  laid  open,  and  dis- 
covered  on  the  western  side  a  considerable  flight  of  low  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
extending  close  to  the  wall,  and  about  15  ft  wide.  They,  howeyer,  do  not 
follow  the  ascent  of  the  wall,  but  disappear  at  its  foot. 

"  Lastly,  I  sought  to  discover,  by  means  of  excavations,  how  the  two  terraces 
were  connected  with  the  surrounding  town  districts.  In  accordance  with  the 
facts  discovered  about  the  locality,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  side  entrances 
lay  in  the  intervals  between  the  rock  margins  above  and  the  polygonal  wall  below. 
I  caused  the  rock-surface  to  be  laid  bare  in  the  direction  of  the  Nymphs*  Hill, 
where  steps  in  the  rock  seemed  to  give  a  clue  to  the  line,  but  no  levelled 
paths  could  be  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  a  broad  approach  to  the  upper 
rock  terrace  was  plainly  to  be  seen  ;  a  carriage  road  about  8  ft.  wide,  levelled 
in  the  rock,  which  led  in  a  straight  line  from  the  ravine  which  ascends  to  the 
Nymphs*  Hill  to  the  level  of  the  upper  terrace.  Close  to  it,  on  the  town  side, 
is  a  considerable  level  space,  or  plateau,  on  the  rock,  which  seems  to  have  been 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  some  building.  On  the  opposite,  or  eastern, 
side  of  the  (Pnyx)  hill,  traces  are  seen  of  paths  and  steps  cut  in  the  rock ; 
though  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down*  any  defined  lines,  and  to  point  out  a 
regular  approach  to  the  terrace."     (See  above,  p.  471,  and  note  ^.) 

Such  were  the  results  of  Gurtius'  excavations ;  and  from  these,  in  con- 
nection with  the  entire  arrangement  of  the  terraces,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  whole  formed  what  he  calls  an  ayopa  6€<ov,  or  Forum  of  the  Gods ; 
that  the  stone  commonly  called  the  bema  was  an  altar  of  Zeus  Hypsistos ; 
that  the  cubic  stone  on  the  upper  terrace,  and  the  steps  discovered  by  his 
excavation  in  the  lower  terrace,  from  which  the  cube  had  been  broken  off,  were 
also  altazs,  but  ho  does  not  say  to  what  gods  dedicated ;  that  there  may  be 
othor  altars  hidden  under  the  made  soil  of  the  lower  terrace ;  that  the  altar 
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of  ZeuB  at  first  stood  alone,  and  that  the  others  were  subsequent  additions 
when  the  whole  place  was  enlarged ;  that  the  original  rock  floor  of  the  lower 
terrace,  which  sinks  away  from  the  back  wall,  and  so-called  bema,  was 
admirably  adapted  for  a  XaJuv  yp>po^  or  place  for  the  people  to  assemble  to 
behold  the  sacrifices  to  Zeus  ;  that  the  mutilated  state  in  which  the  three  altars 
are  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  Byzantine  Christians ;  that  the  area  of  the  lower 
terrace  was  at  the  same  period  covered  up  with  rubbish ; ,  that,  besides  the 
de&cement  of  the  third  altar,  discovered  by  him  in  the  lower  terrace,  a  chapel 
was  also  built  over  it;  and  that  this  shows  that,  in  the  Byzantine  times, 
the  original  rock  floor  of  this  terrace  must  have  lain  exposed,  consequently 
that  the  superincumbent  rubbish  must  have  been  heaped  upon  it  at  a  later 
period. 

In  examining  this  hypothesis,  we  will  at  present  confine  ourselves  to  local 
appearances.  First,  then,  we  must  remember  that  the  lowest  step  of  the 
object  which  Curtius  calls  the  altar  of  Zeus,  lay  12  or  13  ft.  above  the  original 
floor  of  the  terrace,  and  therefore  the  spectators  would  have  to  survey  the 
sacrifices  made  there  at  a  distance  above  their  heads.  Now,  as  the  victims 
were  always  slaughtered  before  the  altars,  it  occurs  to  inquire  how  they  could 
have  been  got  up  to  this  height?  The  difficulty  had  suggested  itself  to 
Curtius  himself,  who  offers  two  solutions  of  it :  first,  the  victims  might 
have  been  brought  up  alive  to  the  terrace  or  platform  before  the  altar  by 
means  of  planking,  or  by  the  heaping  up  of  earth ;  or,  secondly,  they  might 
have  been  slaughtered  below,  and  only  the  pieces  destined  for  the  gods 
carried  up  to  the  altar.^  Of  these  clumsy  contrivances  the  reader  must  be 
left  to  form  his  own  judgment ;  and  we  will  only  observe,  with  regard  to  the 
latter,  that  some  examples  should  have  been  given  of  victims  sacrificed  at  a 
distance  from  the  altar. 

We  leave  out  of  our  consideration  here  that  the  object  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  wall  was  evidently  not  an  altar.  It  has  steps  at  the  sides  to  enable  a 
person  to  mount  upon  its  surface ;  very  necessaiy  appendages  to  a  bema,  but 
useless  for  an  altar,  and,  so  fiEur  as  we  know,  unheard  of.  The  stone  cube  on 
the  upper  terrace  was  evidently  an  alUir ;  but  it  stands  free,  and  has  no  steps 
at  its  sides. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  mutilation  of  these  objects.  That  they  were 
all  mutQated  at  the  same  time,  or  that  the  original  rock  floor  of  the  lower 
terrace  could  have  been  exposed  in  the  Byzantine  times,  is  highly  improbable. 
The  improbability  of  the  latter  hypothesis  will  appear  from  a  consideration 
of  the  nature  of  the  lower  terrace,  as  described  by  Curtius  himself.  First, 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  solid  polygonal  waU  at  the  bottom  of  it  as  a 

>  Atfc.  Studien,  i.  36. 
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mere  boiuidary.  An  infinitely  slighter  wall  would  have  answered  that 
purpose.  From  the  solidity  of  its  constraction,  it  was  evidently  intended  for 
a  buttress,  or  supporting-wall  of  some  superincumbent  weight ;  and  this  weight 
could  have  been  no  other  than  the  rubbish  with  which  the  area  of  the  lower 
terrace  is  filled.  If  this  be  so,  the  building  of  the  wall  and  the  filling  in  of 
the  rubbish  must  have  been  contemporaneous ;  they  were  parts  of  the  same 
plan,  and  that  they  were  so,  is  plain  from  Curtius'  description  of  the  nature 
of  the  rubbish*  He  tells  us  that  from  the  steps  which  he  discovered  down 
to  the  polygonal  wall  the  filling  matter  consisted  of  huge  stones,  through 
which  his  workn^en  could  not  penetrate.  Now  no  people  would  have  taken  - 
the  trouble  to  bring  in  these  large  blocks  merely  to  desecrate  a  place.  The 
intention  of  them  is  evident.  As  the  original  floor  of  the  terrace  was  on  a 
slope,  which  was  to  be  filled  up  to  a  level,  these  huge  stones  were  placed  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  semicircle,  to  help  in  supporting,  in  conjunction  with 
the  polygonal  wall,  the  higher  superincumbent  rubbish,  which  from  the  slope 
would  have  a  natural  tendency  to  press  downwards.  The  wall  and  the 
adjustment  of  the  rubbish  were  therefore,  as  we  have  said,  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  plan,  consequently  contemporary ;  and  nobody,  we  suppose,  will 
maintain  that  the  polygonal  wall  was  built  in  the  Byzantine  times.  The  arti- 
ficial manner  in  which  the  rubbish  was  placed  is  further  shown  by  Gurtius' 
description.  It  was  not  shovelled  in  promiscuously  and  pele-mSle,  as  it  would 
have  been  had  the  intention  only  been  to  desecrate  and  deform ;  but  it  was 
placed  in  regular  layers. 

All  this  shows  Curtius'  hypothesis  that  the  original  floor  lay  open  in  the 
Byzantine  times  to  be  quite  imtenable.  The  steps  and  mutilated  cube  which  he 
discovered  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  built  over  by  the  Byzantines  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  chapel.  It  was  not  their  custom  to  build  chapels,  but 
to  convert  pagan  temples,  already  existing,  into  Christian  churches.  Nor  does 
Curtius'  description  of  the  wall  which  he  found  here  at  all  answer  to  the 
foundations  of  a  building.  The  mutilated  object  which  he  discovered  was  most 
probably  walled  over  when  this  lower  terrace  was  reconstructed ;  and  it  must 
be  a  very  discriminating  person  indeed  who  can  fix  precisely  the  date  of  a  wall 
which  has  been  buried  many  centuries  under  rubbish. 

But  when  was  the  object  under  it  mutilated,  whatever  it  may  have  been  ? 
If  there  is  any  justice  in  what  we  have  remarked,  it  could  not  have  been  in  the 
Byzantine  times.  The  only  other  epoch  that  we  can  suggest  is  that  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Athens  by  Lysander,  and  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  when  the 
Long  Walls  were  demolished.  But  in  that  case  the  mutilated  object  discovered 
by  Curtius  could  hardly  have  been  an  altar,  but  might  very  well  have  been  a 
bema,  the  mouthpiece  of  popular  liberty,  the  throne  of  a  people-king.    And  that 
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a  new  bema  was  oonstmcted  at  this  time  we  know  on^the  authority  of  Plutarch, 
which  we  will  now  examine. 

We  will  pre&ce  our  remarks  by  admitting  that  the  reason  which  Plutarch 
assigns  for  the  altering  of  the  bema  is  absurd,  namely,  that  the  original  bema 
looked  towards  the  sea,  and  that  the  Thirty,  holding  that  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Athenians  was  the  origin  of  their  democracy,  turned  it  away  from  the  sea 
and  made  it  look  towards  the  country,  because  the  agricultural  population  was 
less  disinclined  to  an  oligarchy.^  Nevertheless  we  haye  two  traditions  here 
which  are  not  to  be  entirely  discarded ;  namely,  that  the  direction  of  the  bema 
was  completely  reyersed  in  the  time  of  the  Thirty,  and  that  whereas  it  before 
lookad  towards  the  sea,  or  southwards,  it  was  now  made  to  look  towards  the 
land,  or  northwards.  Indeed  Curtius  himself  accepts  the  tradition  so  &r  as 
regards  the  turning  of  the  bema,  and  makes  it  the  subject  of  a  mugular  piece  of 
archseology.  Assuming  the  turning,  he  remarks  that  the  bema  at  all  eyents 
must  consequently  have  been  a  moveable  object  that  could  be  turned  round,  and 
therefore  not  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  so-called  bema,  respecting  which 
no  such  tradition  could  have  been  current^  But  Plutarch's  words  by  no  means 
imply  a  turning  round  of  the  bema  itself;  on  the  contrary,  they  show  that  it 
was  a  fixed  object  For  he  says  that  it  was  constructed  to  look  towards  the 
sea ;  whereas,  had  it  been  moveable,  it  would  not  have  been  made  to  look  any 
way  in  particular.  And  the  following  word  awiarpGl/ay  does  not  mean  that  it 
was  turned  round,  but  that  its  direction,  or  view,  was  averted  from  seawards  to 
landwards  ;  consequently  a  new  bema  was  made,  but  in  the  same  Pnyx ;  for  there 
is  no  hint  that  the  place  of  assembly  was  changed.  In  fact,  the  bema  must 
have  been  so  placed  that  the  orator  should  have  the  whole  assembly,  or  the 
great  bulk  of  them,  before  him ;  consequently  a  moveable  bema  would  have 
been  an  absurdity ;  for  if  it  was  turned  round,  being  kept  in  the  same  place, 
the  orator  would  have  turned  his  back  on  his  audience. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  the  alteration  mentioned  by  Plutarch  was  the 
making  of  a  new  bema  in  the  ancient  Pnyx,  fctcing  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
the  older  one.  Now  this  new  bema  was  no  other  than  the  object  still  existing 
in  the  centre  of  the  back  wall  of  the  lower  terrace.     First,  it  answers  to  Plut- 

*  dih  KcA  rh  firjfjia  rh  iv  TlyvKl,  ireitoififiiyoy  man  will,  de  war  in  Athen  verbreitet ;  es 
AflV  iiirofi\4'iruv  irphs  r^v  BdXatrtray,  S(rrfpov  musa  also  doch  auf  jeden  Fall  die  Bilhne  eia 
ol  TpidKoyrairpbs  r^v  X^P^  iiwdarptr^aVf  oUfM-  Gegenstand  gewesen  sein,  welcher  beweglich 
vol,  T^iy  fily  Karii  Bikarray  iL^^y  ydy^triy  tlvai  war  and  umgedreht  werden  konnte ;  es  kann 
9flfu>Kparias,  hkiyapx^^  ^*  f,rToy  dwrx^piiiytty  also  kein  aus  dem  Qestein  gehauener  sein, 
Toiij  yrcepyovyras. — Plut.  Them.  19.  wie  daa  gemeiuhin  sogenannte  Bema,  von 

*  **  Endlich  noch  die  Erzahlung  von  der  welcliem  cine  solche  Erzahlung  gar  niclit  in 
Umkehrung  dcr   Rednerbiihne   untor   don  Umlauf  kommen  konnte." — ^Att.  St'  i.  33. 


DrcLssig.    Mag  man  daruber  artheilcn,  wie 
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arch's  account  by  facing  towards  the  country,  or  north,  as  he  says  that  the  new 
one  did.  Secondly,  it  is  evidently  an  addition  to,  or  alteration  in,  a  former 
plan  or  structure.  The  back  wall  of  the  lower  terrace  was  no  doubt  originally 
straight,  without  any  bema,  or  projection,  in  the  middle.  Had  this  projection 
formed  part  of  the  first  plan,  the  designer  of  it  would  scarcely  have  obtained  it 
by  means  of  such  singular-looking  obtuse  angles  as  the  wall  now  presents.  He 
would  have  made  it  project  from  a  straight  line.  But  when  it  was  determined 
out  of  a  straight  line  to  obtain  a  projection  in  the  centre  to  serve  for  a  new 
bema,  it  is  evident  that  these  obtuse  angles  would  have  saved  an  immense  deal 
of  labour  in  hollowing  out  the  rock.  (See  Plan.)  Another  proof  that  this 
bema  was  not  in  the  original  plan  is,  that  there  would  have  been,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  feet  from  its  first  step  to  the  original  floor  below, 
thus  making  it  perfectly  useless,  whether  for  an  altar  or  a  bema.  It  would 
have  remained  altogether  inaccessible  until  the  filling  up  of  the  area  below 
with  rubbish  brought  its  surface  to  a  level  with  the  step.  The  same  would 
have  been  the  case  with  the  stairs  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  rock  wall. 
All  this  shows  that  both  these  stairs  and  the  bema  were  parts  of  a  new  plan, 
which  could  only  be  completed  by  raising  the  former  level  with  rubbish,  so  as 
to  make  them  accessible;  and  this  rubbish  required  the  polygonal  wall  to 
bound  and  support  it. 

The  reader  now  begins  perhaps  to  anticipate  our  view  of  the  whole  place. 
The  rock  floor  sinking  with  a  gradual  descent  towards  the  object  discovered  by 
Onrtius,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  straight  and  perpendicular  rock  wall 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  high,  which  formed  the  chord  of  the  arc,  and  by  cuttings 
in  the  rock  to  describe  its  semicircle,  was  the  original  Pnyx,  and  the  steps  dis- 
covered by  Gurtius  were  the  steps  of  the  original  bema.  As  the  semicircle 
formed  by  the  cuttings  was  smaller  than  that  subsequently  made  by  the  poly- 
gonal wall,  this  bema  would  have  lain  very  near  the  boundary.  The  orator 
consequently  would  have  had  the  greater  part  of  the  assembly  before  him, 
rising  gradually  upwards  towards  the  southern  boundary  wall ;  thus,  in  fact, 
resembling  an  inverted  theatre,  the  audience  part  rising  up  to,  instead  of  from, 
the  chord  of  the  semicircle,  and  the  orator,  instead  of  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  chord,  like  an  actor,  taking  his  place  in  the  middle  of  the  arc. 

And  this  agrees  with  Plutarch's  account,  that  at  first  the  orator  looked 
towards  the  sea,  that  is,  towards  the  south.  That  he  could  have  seen  it  is  of 
course  out  of  the  question.  Plutarch  does  not  say  that  he  did,  but  only  that  he 
looked  in  that  direction.  We  have  already  observed  that  the  reason  he  gives  is 
a  vain  and  frivolous  one,  and  his  record  is  only  valuable  as  showing  ike  direction 
of  the  two  bemas,  with  which  the  remains  correspond. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  back  wall  that  shows  signs  of  reconstruction ;  there 
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is  eyidence  that  the  whole  lower  terrace  also  has  been  enlarged.  This  has  been 
shown  by  Curtiiis  from  the  steps  he  discovered  nnder  the  polygonal  wall,  which 
have  been  cut  off  by  it,  so  as  to  be  at  present  perfectly  useless,  but  which  must 
originally  have  served  for  an  approach  to  the  lower  terrace.^  But  even  these 
were  not  the  only  alterations.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  upper  terrace  was  no 
part  of  the  original  plan,  but  a  subsequent  addition,  made  when  the  polygonal 
wall  was  built  ^  and  the  level  of  the  lower  terrace  raised.  The  steps  in  the 
back  wall  of  the  lower  terrace  near  its  western  termination  suffice  to  show 
this.  Cnrtius  observes  (snpra,  p.  533)  that  from  the  depth  between  them  and 
the  original  rock  floor  there  could  have  been  no  ascent  here,  and  that  they  could 
only  have  served  for  the  exhibition  of  objects.  What  sort  of  objects  ?  There 
is  not  the  slightest  probability  in  this  view,  which  is  only  a  desperate  guess  to 
account  for  a  construction  which  does  not  accord  with  his  hypothesis.  It  is 
evident  that  these  steps  were  not  made  till  the  floor  of  the  lower  terrace  had 
been  raised,  and  that  they  then  served  as  an  approach  from  it  to  the  upper  one. 
The  use  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  upper  terrace  itself,  as  an  appendage  to  the 
Pnyz,  we  have  explained  in  the  text  (supra,  p.  471). 

According  to  our  view,  then,  as  founded  on  the  appearance  of  the  place,  it 
was  in  the  lower  terrace  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  ecclesia  assembled.  We 
hold  that  its  surface,  when  altered,  did  not  slope  down  from  the  bema,  as  it  does 
now,  but  that  it  was  at  least  level  with  it  at  the  most  distant  part ;  consequently, 
that  the  polygonal  wall  was  two  or  three  times  as  high  as  it  is  at  present 
Curtius  says  that,  from  appearances,  there  must  have  been  at  least  another 
course  of  stones  above  the  actual  topmost  ones ;  and  this  being  so,  there  is  no 
saying  how  many  more  courses  there  might  have  been.  Their  disappearance  is 
easily  accounted  for.  These  fine  square  blocks  were  admirably  adapted  for 
building  purposes,  and  were  no  doubt  so  applied  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
wonder,  perhaps,  is  that  so  many  should  remain,  rather  than  that  so  many 
should  have  disappeared,  when  we  consider  that  nearly  all  the  enormous 
columns  of  the  Olympium  have  vanished.  When  the  made  soil  was  deprived 
of  the  support  of  the  upper  courses  of  the  wall,  the  rains  would  naturally  have 
washed  it  down  and  produced  the  present  slanting  profile. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  reasons  for  these  alterations,  and  the  time  when 

'  ^'Yon    einer  solchen  Erweiterung  der  ZngaDggebildetzuhabennnddiePolygonen- 

Terrasse  scheint  die  alter    Steintreppe  zu  mauer  erst  bei  Gelegenheit  eines  sixLteren 

zeugen,  welche  jetzt  gerade  aof  den  Fuss  der  Erweiterang  anfgefiihrt  worden  zu  aein." — 

Polygonmauer hinfuhrt  und  unter  den  Steinen  Att.  St.  i.  43. 

derselben  aufhort,  ao  dass  die  FortsetzuDg  *  We   have    already    seen  that    Curtius 

derselben  verbaut  zu  sein  scheint ;  denn  wie  allows  the  lower  wall  not  to  have  been  so 

sic  jetzt  auf  die  Mauer  stosst,  ist  sic  vollkom-  very  ancient  (feupra,  p.  531). 
men  zwecklos.    Sie  scheint  also  einen  alteren 
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they  were  e£fected.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  the  reign  of  the  Thirty  may  be 
a  sufficiently  probable  epoch ;  perhaps  they  were  earlier,  they  could  hardly 
hare  been  later.  The  sculptured  and  other  fragments  found  among  the  rubbish 
with  which  the  lo^er  area  was  raised  would  answer  to  that  period  well  enough, 
and  could  not  possibly  have  belonged  to  a  yery  remote  era.  The  later  anathe- 
mata  to  Zeus  Hypsistos  from  the  niches  in  the  rock  wall  may  bave  got  mingled 
with  this  rubbish  in  the  course  of  ages.  Plutarch's  reason  for  changing  the  bema 
cannot,  of  course,  be  accepted.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  Lacedaa- 
monians,  on  the  taking  of  Athens,  or  the  Thirty  Tyrants  whom  they  established, 
in  their  common  hatred  of  democracy,  may  have  injured  and  defaced  the  original 
Pnyx  in  a  way  to  render  it  almost  useless.  The  same  Tyrants,  however,  were 
not  likely  to  construct  a  new  one ;  nor,  indeed,  would  the  short  span  of  less 
than  a  year  during  which  their  reign  lasted,  have  sufficed  for  such  a  purpose. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  new  Pnyx  was  made  after  their  overthrow  by 
Thrasybulus.  Its  reconstruction  on  a  larger  and  more  convenient  scale  may 
have  been  preferred  to  repairing  the  old  one ;  and  the  reversal  of  the  bema  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  convenience  offered  by  the  rock  wall  for  making 
one.  The  whole  arrangement  would  thus  have  been  rendered  more  theatre- 
like ;  the  orator,  like  the  actor,  being  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  chord  of 
the  arc,  and  thus  having  a  greater  number  of  his  audience  within  convenient 
reach  of  his  voice. 

5.  Curtius*  fifth  argument  is  drawn  from  the  proofs  of  Zens- worship  on  the 
Pnyx  Hill  afforded  by  the  votive  tablets  found  there ;  but  as  we  have  already 
said,  these  are  of  a  lateBoman  period,  and  therefore  are  no  proofs  of  a  primitive 
Zeus-worship  at  this  place  (supra,  p.  469).  We  shall  only  add  here,  that  if  this 
was  the  most  ancient,  or  one  of  the  most  ancient,  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
how  comes  it  that  we  have  no  traditions  about  it  ?  All  traditions  relating  to 
Zeus- worship  at  Athens  point  for  their  locality  either  to  the  Acropolis  or  to  the 
Olympium.  How  the  Pnyx  became  sacred  to  Zeus  we  have  already  explained 
(supra,  p.  472). 

6.  The  proof  from  several  (three)  altars  symmetrically  placed  vanishes  if 
one  of  them  at  least,  if  not  two,  are  shown  to  have  been  rostra,  and  not  altars. 

7  and  8  we  may  take  together.  The  analogy  of  the  Argive  KoivoPiafita  also 
vanishes  in  the  same  manner.  Moreover,  Curtius'  attempt  to  make  out  the  ex- 
istence of  an  ancient  Koivoj^cofuo,  or  ayopa  Oiiov,  at  Athens  from  classical  writers 
is  abortive.  He  is  obliged  to  go  to  foreign  cities  for  it.  His  only  attempt 
(p.  39-41)  from  classic  Athenian  writers  is  from  the  *  Supplices  *  of  ^Eschylus, 
in  which  Danaiis  mentions  a  Koivo/Soyfiui  (v.  222),  and  where  his  allusions  to  the 
scenery  might  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Pnyx  Hill.  But  then,  unfortunately, 
the  scene  of  the  *  Supplices '  is  not  at  Athens,  but  Argos*     He  next  goes  (p.  41) 
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to  Cjzicns  for  a  Forum  of  the  Gods,  mentioned  in  the  Panegyric  of  Aristeides 
on  that  city  (t.  i.  p.  239,  Jebb).  He  then  afiarmfi  (p.  42),  from  Zenobinfi  (iv.  BO), 
that  there  were  also  ^cojy  d-yopol  at  Elensis  and  Athens,  though  Paosanias  does 
not  mention  them.  Bat  we  haye  before  suggested  that  the  ayopa  0^  at 
Athens,  which  is  mentioned  only  by  late  writers,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon 
of  Hadrian  (supra,  p.  254,  note).  Surely  so  striking  an  object,  had  it  existed 
earber,  could  hardly  haye  escaped  all  allusion  to  it  by  Pausanias  and  by  the 
classical  writers.  Curtius  seems  to  haye  felt  this  defect  himself,  and  in  order 
to  remedy  it,  falls  back  (p.  44)  on  the  following  line  of  Cratinus : 

Ma  Aihs  fuydXov  OaKOi  treffcoi  re  icaAoSvrcu. 

BoKo^y  he  says,  means  (Attic^)  a  place  where  many  meet  together,  which  cor- 
responds with  the  $€(av  ayopa  of  Zenobius.  Then  again,  xco-o-ol  may  refer  to 
the  dice-like  form  of  the  rock  altars  1  Some,  too,  read  \lnj<fH}i  for  ircotroi ;  and, 
according  to  Suidas,  there  was  a  sacred  place  at  Athens  called  A(09  ilnjffx/:, 
where  the  gods  pronounced  judgment  in  the  suit  of  Poseidon  v,  Athena. 
'*  Bergk,"  continues  Cartins  (p.  45),  ''  has  explained  in  his  Aphorisms  ('  Philo- 
logus,'  xii.  S.  579),  that  the  so-called  Pnyx  Hill  was  the  height  named  Atos 
^<^o9,  without,  indeed,  producing  any  reasons  for  it,  but,  as  I  think,  with 
perfect  justice."  For  our  parts,  we  must  confess  that  we  should  like  to  see  the 
reasons.  The  legend  about  Athena  and  Poseidon  can  hardly  be  separated  from 
the  Acropolis.  We  haye  already  adyerted  to  this  point  in  Chapter  XL  (p.  388), 
where  we  haye  endeayoured  to  show  that  the  spot  called  Aios  ^<^  was  before 
the  western  front  of  the  Parthenon,  where  the  sculptures  in  the  pediment 
aboye  represented  the  judgment. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  allowed  that  these  attempts  to  find  classical  authority 
for  an  ayopa  O^^v  at  the  Pnyx  Hill  are  not  yery  successful.  And,  indeed, 
Curtius  himself  seems  tacitly  t-o  haye  abandoned  them  in  the  explanatory  text 
to  his  maps  of  Athens,  where  he  says  that  the  Pnyx,  as  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus,  is 
nowhere  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  (p.  16).  That  denomination,  there- 
fore, rests  merely  on  conjecture,  and,  as  appears  to  us,  not  a  yery  happy  one. 

For  a  yery  sensible  refutation  of  Welcker*s  theory  respecting  the  Pnyx,  too 
long  to  be  inserted  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to  M.  Bangab^'s  '  Antiquity 
Hell^niques,*  t.  ii.  pp.  579-686. 
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AcADEMtrs,  page  66 

Academy,  75,  163 ;  described,  486  sq. ; 
solemnity  of,  491 

Acciajuoli,  Neri  di,  868 

Achaia,  Roman  province,  158 

Achamae,  where,  107 

Achamian  Gate,  107 

Acratus,  198 

Acropolis,  height,  6 ;  the  original  city,  14 ; 
uninhabited,  104;  walls,  121;  colunms, 
&c.,  in  N.  wall,  130;  road  round,  343; 
sanctity  of,  353  sq. ;  gates,  355 ;  excava- 
tion of,  856  sqq. 

Actaeus,  24 ;  or  Actaeon,  40 

Adrian,  Sophist,  175 

^acus,  temenos  of,  249 

^gJEileos,  Mount,  2,  506 

JEgesLn  Sea,  61 

uEgeus,  57 ;  marries  Medeia,  59  ;  death,  61 ; 
palace,  283 

iEglg,  60 

^gospotami,  battle,  145 

^8chines,.120;  letters,  206 

JCschylus,  accused  of  impiety,  54 ;  portrait, 
239 ;  statue,  307 

-ffithra,57 

Aetoma,  368 

Agatharcus,  125 

Agathon,  342 

Ageladas,  101,  437 

dyiKatrrog  virpOj  48 

Agia  Triada,  tombs  at,  92,  495  sqq. 

Aglaophon,  366,  870 

Aglaurus,  32  (or  Agmulus,  p.  33,  note); 
temple,  33 ;  and  Ares,  39,  74 ;  temenos, 
261 

Agora,  site  of,  90 ;  importance  of,  201 ;  as  a 


market,  202;  whether  circular, -203  sq.; 

described,  204  sqq. ;  gate  of,  235 ;  old  and 

new,  242,  247 ;  aspect  of,  251 
Agora,  Hippodameian,  133. 
,  Roman,  gate  of,  90;  when  formed, 

169 
ayoph  B«&v,  254,  note  * 
Agoracritus,  127,  328 
Agree,  18  sq. ;  mysteries  at,  51,  292  sqq. 
Agraulus  (see  Aglaurus) 
Agrippa,  works  at  Athens,  170 ;  pedestal  of, 

362 
Agrippeium,  249 
Aldoneus,  48 
oKpaloi  $«oi,  424 
SXad€  /ivoTOi,  502 
Alaric  at  Athens,  438, 516 
Alcamenes,  124,  127,  133,  216,  284,  305, 

824 
Alcibiades,  105  ;    profanes  the  mysteries, 

198;  archonship,  356 
Alcimus,  117 
Alcippe,  39,  344 
Alcmeeonidas,  72,  79 
Aletris,  489 
Alexander  the  Great,  statue,  219 ;  anathema 

of  in  Parthenon,  413 
Alopecae,  286 
Alphitopolis,  137 
Amarysia,  825 
Amazoneium,  63,  229 
Amazons  at  Athens,  63,  229 
Ammonias,  trireme,  412 
Amphiaraus,  214 
Amphicrates,  376 

AmphictyoD,  41 ;  feasting  Dionysus,  199 
Amphictyonic  Council,  176 
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Amphilochus,  214 

Anaceium,  74 ;  described,  2()1 

Anaces,  66,  261 

Anacharsis,  72 

AnacreoQ,  statue,  413 

'Avaidcia,  altar  of,  436 

Anchesmus,  Mount,  5 

Anchimolius,  tomb,  286 

Androgeus,  58, 191 

Andronicus  of  Cyrrhus,  170, 1^55 

Antenor,  218 

Anthemocritus,  88  ;  tomb,  500 

An^igonis,  tribe,  153 

Antigonis,  trireme,  412 

Antigonus,  Saviour  God,  153 ;  death,  154 ; 
statue,  219 

Antigonus  Gronatas,  158 

Antinoiis,  326 

Antiochus  IV.,  158,  308 

Antiope,  63, 105,  193,  229 

Antipater,  subdues  Athens,  150 

Antisthenes,  287 

Antonines,  treatment  of  Athens,  175 

Antony,  at  Athens,  167,  414 

dotdoi,  20 

Apaturia,  488 

air  alytipov  Bea,  221 

Apellicon,  162 

Aphrodisium,  119,  147, 195 

Aphrodite,  celestial,  18,  228 ;  Pandemos, 
62,  72,  243,  249  ;  Aparchos,  121 ;  temple 
at  Peiraseus,  147 ;  Colias,  193 ;  in  the 
Gardens,  283;  one  of  the  Fates,  284; 
statue,  ib. ;  temple  at  Acropolis,  346 ; 
yltlBvpos,  348  ;  temple  at  ^Egaleos,  506 

Apollo  Patrotis,  55 ;  temple,  209 ;  dXc^iicaicoy, 
210 ;  aya^ovfitpos,  statue,  217  ;  Delphi- 
nian,  282 ;  ia<l>vrj<f>6pos,  329 ;  Zosterius, 
330 ;  Pamopius,  413 ;  cave  of,  441 ;  vir- 
aKpaios,  446 ;  temple  at  PcBcilum,  505 

Apollonius  of  Tyana,  178 

Appius  Claudius,  364 

Araterion,  67 

Archelaus,  163 

Archesilaus,  194 

Archives  {dpxfia),  211 

Archons,  seats  of,  267 

Ardettus,  297 ;  court,  455 


Areiopagus,  name,  39;  court,  72;  under 
Romans,  176 ;  described,  451  sq. ;  council, 
452 

Ares,  34 ;  trial  of,  39,  451 ;  temple,  216 

Ariadne,  60 

Ariobarzanes,  165,  307 

Aristagora,  479 

Aristides,  137 ;  tomb,  192 ;  choragus,  3(H 

Aristion,  159  sq. ;  164 

Aristion  (Marathonian),  499 

Aristocles,  499 

Aristogeiton  (see  Harmodius) 

Aristotle,  works,  165;  at  Lyceium,  200 

Arrephoroi  (see  Errephoroi) 

Artemis,  of  Brauron,  17  ;  Agrotera,  18, 293 ; 
Aristobule,  temple,  97, 121,  473 ;  Muny- 
chian,  135;  Delphinia,  282;  Kolainis, 
324 ;  Amarynthis,  325  ;  Epipyrgidia,  374; 
temple  on  Acropolis,  381 ;  Leucophryne, 
414  ;  \v<riC^vos,  457  ;  Propylsea,  508  sq. 

Asclepius,  temple,  39,  344 

Athena,  patroness  of  agriculture,  17 ;  con- 
test with  Poseidon,  28;  Polias,  33; 
Egyptian  origin,  34 ;  ancient  image,  ib. ; 
Hippia,  37,  514;  xa^*»'*^«i  ^5  temple 
at  Sunium,  ib. ;  Nike,  124 ;  temple,  357, 
369,  371,  483  ;  Promachos,  125  ;  Sciras, 
191;  Boulaea,  213;  Libyan  origin,  227; 
Archegetis,  244 ;  united  with  Zeus,  326 ; 
Zosteria,  330;  priestesses  of  Polias,  333; 
Kleidouchos,  374,  440;  Hygieia,  377, 
482 ;  Ergane,  385 ;  chryselephantine 
statue,  409 ;  image  in  Erechtheium,  418 : 
temple  of  Polias,  ib.  423;  lamp,  424; 
Promachos,  statue,  437  ;  three  statues  of, 
438  sq. ;  Lemnlan  statue,  440 ;  Areia,  451 

Athena  Aglauros,  36 

Athena  Nike,  36 

Athenaia,  festival,  474 

Athens,  epochs  of,  12 ;  primitive  dwellings, 
16 ;  primeval  deities,  17,  33 ;  early  his- 
tory, 20  sq. ;  legendary  period,  22; 
ancient  democracy,  30;  name,  40;  the 
capital,  62 ;  Thesean,  68 ;  described,  83 
sq. ;  taken  by  the  Persians,  85  sq. ;  walls, 
87,  109  sq. ;  population.  111 ;  streets, 
137;  Demetrius  at,  151;  census,  152; 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes  at,  153;  Lachares, 
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155;    under    Macedonians,     156    sqq. ; 

under  Romans,  159  sqq. ;  Sulla  at,  164 ; 

a  school,  166 ;  how  treated  by  Caesar,  1 67 ; 

by  Octavianus,  368;    statues   at,  171; 

works  of  Hadrian,  172;  in  time  of  M. 

Aurelius,  179;  duration  of  paganism  at, 

334  ;  schools  closed,  516 
Athenians,  degeneracy  of,  176 
Athenion,  ^59 
Attalis,  tribe,  158 
Attains  I.  at  Athens,  157 ;  Stoa  of,  ib.  and 

250 ;  sculptures  on  Acropolis,  158,  413 ; 

statue,  414 ;  gardens,  490 
Atthis,  13 ;  poem,  21 
Attic  dialect  corrupted,  176 
Attica  described,  2  sq.;   original  inhabi- 

tants,  16  sq. ;  legends  of,  23 ;  flood,  24 ; 

boroughs  of,  25 ;  kings  of,  40 
Atticus,  house  of,  292 
Augustus,    treatment    of    Athens,    168; 

temple  of,  170 ;  chief  priest  of,  330 
Autochthones,  16 ;  half  snakes,  25 
Auxo,  33 
^pvts,  263 


Babin,  351 
Barathrum,  12,  98 
Baths,  473 
Batrachium,  455 
Baubo,  46,  48 
Bema  of  Pnyx,  463 
Bendideium,  134, 136 
Bendis,  118, 134, 136 
Beul^,  his  gate,  358  sq. 
Boedromia,  56 
Boreas,  altar  of,  292 
Boucoleium,  267 
Bouleuterium,  213 
Boundary  stones,  467 
Bouphonia,  26,  389 
Boutypi,  27 
Brilettus,  Mount,  2 
Brimo,  54 

Broughton,  Lord,  on  Pausanias,  184 
Brutus,  statue,  166  ;  at  Athens,  167,  219 
Burial,  ancient,  15  ;    public  of   warriors, 
493  sq. 


Butes,  36,  417 

Buzyges,  priest,  39,  325,  389 

Buzygia,  325 

Cassar,  treatment  of  Athens,  167 
Galades  (or  Calliades),  217 
Calamis,  210,  376 
Calathus  of  Demeter,  483 
Calippus,  213 
Callias,  215,  376 
Callichorus,  well,  48,  508 
Callicrates,  126 
CallimachuR,  golden  lamp,  424 
Callirrhoe  (Enneacrunus) 
Cantharus,  119, 195 
Car,  son  of  Phoroneus,  44 
Cassander,  151, 154 
Cecropeium,  34;  described,  430  sqq. 
Cecropia,  6,  40 
Cecropis,  tribe,  25 
I  Cecrops,  24  sq. ;  where  buried,  34 ;  whether 

first  king,  40 ;  tomb,  431 
Ceiriadae,  12,  98 
Celeus,  48 
Centaurs,  65 
CentriadsB,  27 

Cephisodotus,  194,  215,  342,  423 
Cephistis,  2;  bridge  over,  503 

^  Eleusinian,  508 

Cerameicus,  89;  for  agora,  200  sq.,  242; 

Inner  and  Outer,  248 ;  tombs  in,  495 
Ceramus,  89 
Ceryx,  39,  507 

Chabrias,  statue,  249 ;  tomb,  492 
Chalceium,  227 
Chalcodon,  63 
Charmus,  75,  486  sq. 
ChcDrilus,  81 
Choragic  columns,  341 
Chorus,  dithyrambic,  80;  in  the  theatre, 

316 ;  supplied  by  people,  339 
Chrysippus,  statue,  249,  257  ;  tomb,  492 
Cicero,  projected  monument,  364 
Ciceroni,  Athenian,  184 
Cimon,  works,  123  ;  tomb,  494 
Cimoneia,  sepulchre,  12,  495 
Cleisthenes,  79;  tomb,  492 
Cleoitas,  387,  499 

2n 
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Cleopatra  at  Athens,  167 

Clepsydra,  192,  442 

Cnidus,  battle,  147 

Codrus,  71,  292   . 

Coele,  100 

Colias,  Cape,  193 

CoUytus,  101 

Colonus  Agorasus,  96 ;  itia-Bios,  227 

Hippius,  48, 96 ;  temple  of  Poseidon 

at,  burnt,  156;   copper  mines  at,  270, 

515;  described,  512 
ComiB,  wards,  108 
Comedy,  restored  by  Lycurgus,  149 
Constantino,  Emperor,  Athenian  Strategus, 

515 
Conon,  restores  Long  Walls,  147;  statue, 

207 ;  tomb,  494 
Copreus,  179 
Core  (Persephone) 

Corinth,  tombs  at,  plundered,  166 ;  gladia- 
tors at,  177 
Corydallus,  Mount,  2 
Courts,  Athenian,  455 
Cranaan  city,  6, 12  sq. 
CranaoB,  13 ;  monument,  41 
Crane*dance,  61 
Crannon,  battle  of,  150 
CreOsa,  55,  441,  445 
Crissa,  282 
Critics,  218,  383  sq. 
Crocon,  507 

Cronos,  28 ;  temple,  278 
Crusius,  351 

Ctesippus,  choregia  of,  305 
Curtius,  hypothesis  of  the  Pnyx,  464  sqq., 

and  Appendix  iii. 
Cushions,  in  theatre,  316 
Cyamites,  505 
Cyclic  chorus,  80 
CydathensBum,  104 
Cylon,  71,  436,  454 
Cyloneium,  437 
Cyntegirus,  239  sq. 
Cynics,  287 
Cynosarges,  108;  destroyed  by  Philip  V., 

157 ;  described,  285 ;  site,  287 

Daedalus,  60,  344 


Daiduchus,  61,  319 
Daitri,  27 
Danaiis,  44 
Daphni,  Pass,  606 
Deigma,  194 
.  Deinomenes,  statues  by,  413 
I  Deities,  foreign,  268 ;  Egyptian,  269 
I  Delphinium,  59,  282,  456 
Demade8,103 
Domes,  city,  108 
Demeter,  17  ;  origin  of  worship,  44 ;  Gephy- 

raea  and  Achsea,  45;    xakK6KpoTos,  46; 

name,  ib. ;   ^cr/Ao^poff,  47;    search  for 

Core,  48;  temple  at  Eleusis,  133;   at 

Phalerum,  191 ;  at  Athens,  196,  222  ;  at 

Agne,  295;  Chloe,  348;  c^xXoor,  349; 

lovXtf,  ib. ;  propylaea  at  Eleusis,  364 ; 

telesterium  at  Eleusis,  511 
Demetrias,  tribe,  153 

,  trireme,  412 

Demetrius  of  Phalereus  at  Athens,  151 ; 

buildings,  152 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  subdues  Athens,  153 ; 

saviour  god,  ib.  ;    in    Parthenon,   154; 

initiated,  ib. ;   flight,  ib.;   return,  155; 

statue,  219 
Demochares,  statue,  263 
Demonax,  240 
Demophon,  70,  298,  466 
Demos,  personified  and  deified,  194,  213; 

priest  of,  331 
Demosthenes,    death,    161 ;    statue,    21i>4 

lantern,  301 
Deucalion,  tomb,  272,  279 
Dexileos,  tomb,  496  sqq. 
Diacria,  17 
Diacrians,  80 
Diagoras  the  Melian,  54 
Dictynna,  283 
Dlipoleia,  26 
Diitrephes,  statue,  377 
Diocharis,  Gate,  107 
Diodes,  Archon,  141 
Diodorus,  362 
Diogenes,  212 
Diogeneium,  170,  258 
Diomeia,  106 
Diomeian  Gate,  106 
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Diomus,  106,  285 
IHong,  altar  of,  420 

Dionysia,  processions,  484  sq. ;  proagonat,  ib. 
Bion  jsiuSy  tomb  of,  496 
Dionysus,  genealogy,  41;  Eleuthereos  and 
Eleutherius,  43;    temple   of,  ib.;  alle- 
gorical   character  of,  52 ;   Len«an,  83 ; 
temple   at  Peineeus,  137;  statue  blown 
over,  168 ;  Melpomenos,  196,  328;  name 
assumed,  219;    Auloneus,  329;    statue 
over  theatre,  337 
Dioscuri,  66 
Ai^ff  4^<^r,  388 
Dipyluxn,  88,  91 ;  names,  93  sq. ;  entry  from 

Feirseeus,  187 
Dithyramb,  80 
Dolphin,  attributes,  282 
Aovptoff  cinroff,  382 
Drama,  established,  81 
Dramatic  contests,  duration  of,  324 
Draco,  24 


Ecclesia,  lustration  of,  470 
Echelidffi,  296 
Echo,  46 ;  shrine  of,  501 
cdoff,  for  statue,  378 
Eetioneia,  116,  135 
f/yrfrrfpioj  502 
Eileithyia,  temple,  270 
Eirene,  statue,  216 
cio-tr^pio,  213 
Eleusinian  war,  56 
Eleusinium  at  Athens,  223  sq. 

Eleusis,  17 ;  arrival  of  Demeter,  48 ;  pro- 
cession to,  483;  described,  508;  propy- 
keum  at,  510 

EleuthersB,  42 

Elgin,  Lord,  408 

Elpinice,  125,  238,  495 

Emporium,  119 

€P  Aiovvcrov,  enceinte,  341 

EndoBus,  414 

Enneacrunus,  76,  222,  444 

Enneapylum,  447  ^ 

Ennyo,  216 

Ephebi,  dress,  179;  oath,  262 

Epicharinus,  383 


Epilycum,  455 

Epimenides,  39,  72, 135,  224, 325, 436,  454 

Epitegios,  328 

Eponymi,  213 

ErechtheTs,  tribe,  80 

'EpcX^tff  ^oXao-cra,  28,  422 

Erochtheium,  30,  128 ;   rebuilt,   138  sq. ; 

inscriptions  about,  140  sqq. ;  burnt,  142 ; 

architecture,  145;  described,  416  sqq.; 

palace  of  Cecropidae,  431 ;  frieze,  434 
Erechtheus,  birth,  31 ;  first  charioteer,  38  ; 

associated  with  Poseidon,  324 
Erechtheus,  ii.  44,  55 ;  statue,  424 
Eretria,  108,  200,  242 
ErgastinsB,  429 
'Hpuu  fnikaiy  94 

Erichthonius,  same  as  Erechtheus,  32,  43 
Eridanus,  river,  3 
Erigone,  42 
Eros,  75 ;  ^iBvpurnis,  348 ;    wings,    371 ; 

altar,  486 
Errephoroi,  427  sqq. 
Eubulides,  198 
Eucleia,  temple,  225 
Eudanemi,  217 
Eueris,  435 

Eumenes,  Stoa  of,  158,  350 
Eumenides,  73;  name,  453;  member,  454 

(Semnie) 
Eumolpids,  49,  323 
Eumolpus,  19,  49,  55,  435 
Euneidae,  325 
Eunomia,  327 
Eupatrids,  323 
Euphranor,  209 

Euripides,  tomb,  196 ;  statue,  307 ;   priest- 
hood, 330 
Eurysaceium,  101, 198,  227 
c{  &fui(rfs  \iy€iVf  504 
Executioner,  public,  98 
Exegetse,  323 

Fig  Tree,  holy,  49,  601 
Prankish  tower,  368 

Gallienus,  335 

Gasa,  Olympia,  temenos,  278  :  statue,  387 
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Gargettus,  67 

Genetyllides,  193 

Gephyrseans,  46 

Gephyrisms,  504 

Gerane,  306 

Gigantomachia,  sculpture,  413 

Gladiators  at  Athens,  177 

Goths  at  Athens,  516 

Gottliog,  on  Pnyx,  469 

Graces,  376 

Gryllus,  362 

Gymnasia,  of  Hermes,  197  sq. ;  of  Hadrian, 

254;  of  Ptolemy,  257;  Diogeneium,  258 ; 

Cynosarges,    285 ;    superintendents    of, 

287 ;  Lyceium,  288 
Gymnasiarchs,  288 


Habron,  son  of  Lycurgus,  148,  423 

Hades,  descent  to,  48 

Hadrian  at  Athens,  172  sq.;  Eleutherins, 

208,  330;  stoa,  252;  arch,  270;  archon- 

ship,  335 
Hadrianis,  tribe,  175 
Hadrianum,  month,  175 
Hadrianopolis,  172  sq.;  271,  281 
Hals,  119, 135, 146 
Halipedum,  134 
Halirrhotius,  39,  344 
Harbours,  closed  (xXciirroi),  195 
Harma,  lightning  at,  280 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  origin,  45; 

history,  77  sq. ;  song,  78 ;  statues,  212, 

218 ;  tomb,  492 
Harpalus,  monument,  505 
Hecate,  118, 124;  Epipyrgidia,  323,  374 
Hecatompedum,  ancient,   35 ;    new,    129 ; 

name,  130 
Hegemone,  33 
Helisea,  455  sq. 
Heliastic  oath,  297 
Helice,  18 

Heliodorus,  180,  356 
Helios,  priest  of,  333 
Hephafsteium,  226 
llephjestus,    father    of    Erichthonius,   32 ; 

worshipi-ed  with  Athena,  32 ;  the  Egyp- 
tian I'htha,  34 


Heptachalcum,  93 

Hera,  temple  of;  193 

HeracleidA,  179,  241 

Heracleium,  20,  232 

Heracles,    20 ;    initiated,   51 ;    aXc^ucfutor, 

temple,  101,  473 ;  M^vvn;^,  457 
Heralds,  KtipvKts^  various,  332 
Hemue,  Hipparchic,  77;  in  Agora»  234; 

fonn,  235 ;  mutilated,  341 
Hermes,  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  34 ;  fitther  of 

Ceryx,     89;     Agoraeus,    statue,     236; 

yftiBvpurnity  347  ;    propylaeus,   375  ;    in 

Erechtheium,  424 
Hermoglyph,  235 
Hermolycus,  pancratiast,  365 
Herodes  Atticus,  175 ;  works,  178 ;  tomb,  297 
Herodotus,  at  Athens,  132, 139 
Herse,  82,  427 
Hestia  Bouhea,  213,  264 
Hesychus,  shrine  of,  448,  455 
Hetairas,  in  theatre,  336 
Hieroceryx,  51,  319 
Hieromnemons,  325 
Hierophant,  51,  319 
Hieropoioi,  481 
Hippades,  Gate,  100 

Hipparchus,  76 ;  character,  77 ;  slain,  78 
Hippias,  76 ;  ejected,  79 
Hippodamus,  133 
Hippolyta,  64 
HippolytuR,  64,  346 
Homer,  75 
Homerists,  151 
Uorcomosium,  64,  229,  266 
Horologium  of  Andronicus,  169  sq. ;  de- 
scribed, 255 ;  dials,  256,  note ;  excavated, 

358 
House  of  the  four  tombs,  9 
Hunger,  field  of,  267 
Hygieia,  statue,  377,  379 
Hymettus,  Mount,  2 
Hypaethral  temples,  405  sq. 
Hyperides,  101 


laccheium,  197,  502 

lacchus,  42  ;  allegorical  character  of,  52 ; 
procession  of,  483 
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lambg,  46 

Icaria,  42 

Icarius,  42 

Ictinus,  126, 133 

ixpio,  83 

Ilissus,  3 

Immaradus,  56,  435 

loDt  aids  Erechtheus,  55 

lonians,  Athenians  reputed,  17,  55 

Iphicrates,  statue,  411 

Iphigeneia,  381 

Isagoras,  80 

Ismenias  of  Chalcis,  423 

Isocrates,  statue,  279 ;  tomb,  287,  429 

"urrofy^i  Stol,  262 

Itonian  Gate,  105 

Juba,  257 

Justinian,  closes  schools,  516 

KaroTOfiff,  341 

Kepoi  (^KTJtroi),  283  sq. 

Kidaria,  surname  of  Demetcr,  44 

KoXamr,  324 

kvkKoi,  in  agora,  202 

Kox^^r  Xifiqv,  117, 134 

Lachares,  tyrant,  155,  411 
Lacius,  501 
Lacydeium,  490 

XoKKOlj  11 

Lampadephoria,  486  sq. 

Lapithae,  65 

Lenieum,  82,  305 

Lenormant,  tomb,  515 

Leochares,  194,  210 

Leocorium,  57,  247 

Leos,  57 

Leptines,  law  of,  305 

Lesche,  473  sq. 

\iBo(l>6pos,  329 

Limnse,  104 

Locnis,  216 

Long  Walls,  112;  measure,  120 ;  a  fortress, 

121 ;  middle  wall,  126 ;  destroyed,  145 ; 

restored,  147, 195 
Lycabettus,  Mount,  4 


Lyceium,  75, 150  ;  destroyed  by  Philip  V., 
157;  by  Sulla,  163;  described,  288; 
name,  289 ;  statue  of  Apollo  at,  290 

Lycurgus,  orator,  works,  147;  services  to 
tragic  poets,  149 ;  statue,  215 ;  improved 
Lyceium,  289;  inscription,  291;  priest- 
hood of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  417,  475 

Lysicrates,  monument,  150;  described, 
300  sq. 

Lysimach^  435 

Lysippus,  196 

Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  349 

Lyson,  213 


Marathonian  biill,  59,  283 

Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  179 

Mardonius,  86 ;  scimitar,  412 

Masistius,  breast-plate  of,  425 

Medea,  59 

Medusa,  308 

Megacles,  72,  79 

Megara,  Demeter  at,  44 

Melanippeium,  101 

Melite,  20;  deme,  97 

Melitides,  Gate,  10,  100 

Menander,  tomb,  196  ;  statue,  307,  342 

Menestheus,  66,  70 

Mercy,  altar  of,  241 

Mesogasa,  17 

Metichium,  455 

Meton,  233 

Metragyrtes,  211 

Metroum,  210 ;  at  Agras,  295 

Micon,  125,  238,  261 

Miltiades,  portrait,  239 ;  statue,  341 

Minos,  58 

Minotaur,  58 ;  destroyed,  60 

Mithridates,  159 

Mnesicles,  126 

Mnesimache,  503 

MoeraB,  284 

Molpadia,  64 

Moriae,  488 

Morosini,  defaces  Parthenon,  407 

Miiller,  K.  0.,  tomb  at  Colonus,  515 

Munychia,  114, 117, 134  ;  name,  135, 191 

Musae  Ilissiades,  281 
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MusiBus,  tomb,  192,  458 ;  picture,  366 ; 
works,  ib. 

Mu8eittm,hill,  6;  fortified  by  Demetrius,  156 

Muses,  327 

Myrmez,  104 

Myron,  321,  424 

Myrrhinus,  324 

Myrtle,  sacred  to  infernal  gods,  51 

Mys,  125,  437 

Mysteries,  Elensinian,  47 ;  lesser,  50 ;  cele- 
bration, 53 ;  suppressed,  161 

Kebrides,  338 

Nemesis,  328 

Nero,  treatment  of  Athens,  171 

Kesiotes,  318,  384 

Nicias,  choragic  monuments,  304,  337 

Kicopolis,  177 

Nike  Athena,  or  Apteros,  temple,  373 

Niob6  and  children,  308 

Niobids,  statues,  340 

Nisus,  291 

Nymphs'  Hill,  473 

Oblivion,  altar  of,  420 

Odeium,  ancient,  75,  219 

• of  Pericles,  burnt,  163 ;  restored, 

165;  described,  306 

of  Regilla,  179,  351  sqq. 

Odysseus,  General,  445 

(Edipus,  death,  453 ;  grave,  514 

6  M  /3a>/ii^,  51,  319 

Ogyge8,24 

Oil-market,  252 

Oinobios,  384 

Olbiades,  213 

Olive,  created,  28;  its  vigour,  29,  425; 
called  doTTi  and  iroyicv^os,  426 

Olympia  Nike,  333 

Olympic  games,  176 

Olympiodorus,  defeats  Cassander,  154 ;  ex- 
pels Macedonians,  156  ;  statue,  414 

Olympium,  columns  taken  to  Rome,  165 ; 
plan  to  rebuild,  170;  completed  by 
Hadrian,  173 ;  described,  272  sq. ;  peri- 
bolus,  276;  statues,  277 

Orchestra,  in  i^ora,  82,  220;  of  theatre* 
315  sq. 


Oreithyia,  rape  of,  56,  292 
Orestes,  statue,  363 ;  trial,  451 
Oscophoria,  61,  192 
o<rioff,  meaning,  354 


Paganism,  duration,  334,  515 

Painting  of  buildings,  130 ;  tombs,  496 

Palladium,  70,  297  sq. ;  326,  456 

Pallantidas,  59 

Pan,  346  ;  cave,  55,  441 ;  same  as  Apollo's, 
445 ;  statue,  446 

Panaonus,  125,  238 

Panaghia  e%$  ten  petram,  298 

Panaghia  SpOotiiaa,  337 

Panathenaea,  62, 75 ;  Great,  475 

Panathenalc  procession,  474  sq. ;  whether 
ascended  Acropolis,  480 

Pandion,  43 

Pandroseium,  418, 426 

Pandrosos,  32, 418 

Pannychis  of  PanathensBa,  483 

Panops,  fountain,  288 

Pantheon,  Hadrian's,  254 

Parabystum,  455 

Paralia,  17 

Paralus,  trireme,  412 

Parasitium,  211 

Pames,  Mount,  2, 280  sq. 

Parrhasius,  125,  194,  437 

UapBtvoi,  the,  56 

Parthenon,  128;  ancient,  ib.;  name,  129; 
ruins,  131 ,  new,  ib. ;  plundered  by  Verres, 
166;  described,  390  sq.;  pediments, 
394  sq. ;  cella,  404;  opisthodomus,  405 ; 
vicissitudes  of,  406 ;  objects  in,  409 

Parthenion,  herb,  164^  377 

Patrae,  177 

Patron  gods,  28 

Pausanias,  his  Attica,  180;  era,  181 ;  travels, 
182 ;  character,  183 ;  method,  184  ;  routes, 
185  sq. ;  gate  of  entry,  186  ;  walks  in 
Athens,  188  sqq. 

Pegasus,  42 

Peisianaction,  125 

Peiraeeus,  walls,  112 ;  port,  114,  116 ;  pre- 
sent state,  122 ;  fortifications  demolished, 
145  sq. ;  decay  of,  195 
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PieraTc  Gate,  63,  91, 95 

Peiraas,  213 

PeiBistratuB,  73 ;  character,  75 ;  works,  ib. ; 

introduces  dithyramb,  80 
Peisistratidse,  besieged,  450 
Pelargicmn,  450 
Pelasgi,  16,  381,  448 
Pelasgicum,  447 ;  opinions  about,  449 
PentaSterid  sacrifices,  482 
Pentelicum,  Mount,  2 
Peplus,  the,  474  sq. ;  portraits  in,  475  sq. ; 

as  a  sail,  ib. 
Pericles,  124;   accession,  125;    buildings, 

131    sq. ;    cost  of^  138;    death,  ib. ;   a 

Buzyges,  326;  statue,  413,  440;  tomb, 

492 
Periegetse,  180 
Peripatetics,  290 
TTtpiiFriapxoSf  471 
ir€f>urxoivia'fui9  216 
Persephatta  (Persephong) 
Persephone,  3€a'fjM<l>6poSf  47 ;  name  of,  ib., 

note  ^ ;  rape  of,  48 
Persians  at  Athens,  85  sq. 
PhsBdra,  64,  346 
Phaedrus,  restores  theatre,  310 
^mbpvvralj  327 
Phalerio  Wall,  115 
Phalerum,  68;  site,  112;  town,  115,  120; 

described,  191 
Pheidias,  125;    works,  127;   death,   128; 

portrait  of  himself,  410 
Pheneus,  mysteries  at,  53 
Pherephatt«ium,  197 
Philip,  statue,  219 ;  worshipped,  ib. 
Philip  v.,  besieges  Athens,  92, 157,  286 
Philippides,  comic  poet,  153,  342,  477 
Philo,  162 

Philopappus,  172 ;  monument,  458  sq. 
Phoenicides,  363 
Phoenicium,  455 
Phocion,  house  of,  101 
Phormio,  nauarch,  385 
^»p&y  Xifi^y,  117 
Phreattys,  118,  466 
Phryne,  299 
Phrynichus,  81 
Phya,  74 


Phytalus,  49,  501 

Pinacotheca,  365 

Pindar,  statue,  206,  217 

Piso,  176  sq. 

Pittalacus,  212 

Plato,  his  acropolis,  4 ;  a  CoUyiaean,  103 ; 
at  Academy,  290;  denied  contests  of 
gods,  419 ;  monument,  487 ;  house,  gar- 
den, tomb,  490  sqq. 

Ploughings,  sacred,  39,  325 

Pluto  and  Plutus,  215 

Plutus,  statue,  390 

Plynteria,  476  y 

Pnyx  hill,  6;  ecclesia,  72;  site,  99;  de- 
stroyed, 151 ;  suppressed,  161 ;  described, 
461  sqq. ;  capacity,  464 ;  Cyclopean  wall 
at,  470  ;  dedicated  to  Zeus  Agoneus,  ib. ; 
use  of  upper  terrace,  471.  (See  Appen- 
dix iii.) 

Poecilg,  125,  233,  236 ;  pictures  in,  237  sq. ; 
massacre  at,  240 

Poecilum,  Moimt,  2 

Polemo,  180,  356 

nAif ,  for  Acropolis,  14,  349 

Polyandria,  498 

Polybotes,  197 

Polyeuctus,  215 

Polygnotus,  125,  238,  261 

Polytion,  house  of,  497  sq. 

Pompeium,  196 

Poroe  stone,  130 

Porphyrion,  24 

Portico  (Stoa) 

Portraits,  coloured,  23^ 

Poseidon,  Heliconian,  18  sq. ;  Erechtheus, 
ib.,  36,  417;  contest  with  Athena,  28, 
398  sqq. ;  (fwroKfuos,  36, 323  ;  worshipped 
with  Demeter,  37  ;  Hippius,  ib.  and  514 ; 
worshipped  with  Athena,  38;  temple  at 
Eleusis,  508 

Poseidonia,  18 

Pratinas,  81 

PraxiergidsB,  328 

Praxiteles,  196 ;  Satyr  of,  299,  381 

Proclus,  graye  of^  4 ;  abode  at  Athens,  306, 
346 

Procne,44 

Procris,  56 
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Prometheus,  altar,  486 

Pronomus,  flute  player,  340 

Propyla^a,  of  Acropolis,  128  ;  ancient,  ib., 

132 ;   described,  363  sqq. ;  meaning  of, 

364 ;  gates  of,  365 ;  ceiling,  ib. 
PropylaBum  of  Roman  Agora,  169, 243  sqq. ; 

at  Eleusls,  511,  note  ' 
Protogenes,  213,  411 
Prytanes,80 
Prytaneium,  73, 263 ;  site,  264;  dinners  at, 

265  sq. ;  uses,  267 
Psepbismata,  manuscript,  162 
PtolemsBum,  157,  257  ;  rh  yvfivdaiov,  258 
Pyanepsia,  61 
Pyrrhic  dance,  361 
Pyrrhus  at  Athens,  156 ;  statue,  219 
Pythaistas,  230 
Pythium,  75,  279  sq. ;  in  agora,  480 


Quadriga,  bronze,  439 
Qualities,  moral,  personified,  242 

Bangab^,  on  site  of  Pnyx,  468 

Begattas,  122,  478 

Regilla,  178 

Bharian  plain,  508 

Bhea,  28,  210;  temple,  278 

Bheiti,  507 

Bhoematalces,  360 

Boma,  goddess,  temple,  330 

Boman  villas,  281 

Boss,  Ludwig,  231 

'Pviufy  street,  300,  note  * 

Sacred  Gate,  92,  94 

Way,  88 

Saint  P&ul  at  Athens,  192,  452 
SaTs,  Lake,  44 ;  propylaBa  at,  363 
Salaminia,  trireme,  412 
Salamis,  victory  at,  136 
Sarapis,  temple,  268 
Saviour  gods,  153 
Scambonidas,  104 
Schools,  Athenian,  closed,  516 
Scionaai,  240 
Sciron,  333,  500 


Scopas,  454 

2€fi»ai  Btal  (Eumenides),  temple,  453; 
temenos  at  Colonus,  514 

Senate,  72 ;  number  of,  314 

Shields,  at  Parthenon,  394 

Ship,  Panathenalc,  457,  478 

Ship-sheds,  193 

Silenus,  381 

Sinion,  225 

Skirophoria,  500 

Snake,  worshipped,  32 ;  guardian,  36, 429  sq. 

Socrates,  prison  of,  9;  admired  Euripides, 
137 ;  bust,  196 ;  cause  of  condemnation, 
266;  deme  of,  286;  his  Graces,  375; 
shrine  to,  376 

Solon,  72 ;  laws,  73 ;  statue,  240 

Sophists,  175 

Sophocles,  portrait,  240 ;  statue,  307 ;  paean 
to  Asclepius,  346 ;  birth  at  Colonus,  515 

Sphaeteria,  battle,  371 

Sphffiristra  of  Errephoroi,  429 

Spoudaion,  daemon,  386 

Stadium,  150, 179 ;  described,  396 

Statues,  misappropriation  of,  362 

Stenia,  504 

Stoa,  Basileios,  73,  206 ;  Long,  99,  197 ;  at 
Peiraeeus,  194;  of  the  Hennas,  198;  of 
the  Thracians,  199 ;  Areiopagites  and 
Thesmothetce  at  Stoa  Basileios,  207;  of 
Eumenes,  350 

Strack,  Hofbaurath 

Stratocles,  decrees  of,  153 

Streets,  how  named,  300 

Strongylion,  383 

Sulla  besieges  Athens,  92  sq.,  163 

Synoikia,  62 


Talus,  tomb  of,  344 
TechnifeB,  326 
T€xvtT&v  fiovkfirrrfpiov,  250 
Teisander,  archon,  496 
Tetrapolis,  Marathonian,  17 
Thallo,  33,  426 
OakXo<l>6poiy  481 
Thargelia,  281 

Theatre,  wooden,  81,  220;  Dionysiac,  82; 
women's    seats,  83 ;   Munychian,    134  ; 
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Athenian  finished,  149 ;  described,  307  sq. ; 

excavated,    310 ;     audience    part,    336 ; 

Propylaeum,  341 ;  capacity,  342 
Themis,  temple  of,  346 
Themistocles,  advises  flight,  85 ;  his  walls, 

87  sq.;  tomb,  121,  193;  choragus,  304; 

statue,  341 ;  house,  473 
Theodectes,  504 
Theodorus,  actor,  503 
Theoria,  Delian,  61 
TheseTs,  poem,  21 
Theseium(p8eudo-),  229  sq.,  258 ;  an  asylum, 

259 ;  pictures  in,  ib. ;  its  uses,  260 
ITieseuH,  reputed  origin,  57  ;  exploit's,  58 ;  at 

Crete,  60;  synoikism  of,  62;   Centaurs 

and  Lapithse,  65 ;  and  Helen,  ib. ;  seat  in 

Hades,  66 ;  death,  67 ;    character,    ib. ; 

tomb,  260 
Thesmophoria,  origin,  44,  47 
Thesmotheseium,  267 
Thesmothetae,  267 
Thespis,  76,  80 

Tholus,  213 ;  as  Prytaneium,  265 
Thrasybulus,  at  Peiraseus,  134,  146 ;  tomb, 

492 
Thria,  88,  507 
Thriasian  plain,  17 

Thrones  in  theatre  described,  318  sqq. 
Thucydides,  tomb,  100,  495 
Bw)x^y  319 ;  altar  of,  420 
Thymelg,  316.    (See  Appendix  ii.) 
Thymilus,  299 
$vp»pot,  355 
Timaenetus,  366 
Timarchus,  342,  423 
Timon,  103,  512 
Tolmides,  436 
Tombs,  on  S.W.  hills,  11 ;  magnificence  of, 

492;  ancient,  498  sq.;  on  Holy  Way, 

500  sq. 
Tower  of  Winds  (Horologium) 
Tof oroi,  or  2#cv^ai,  205 
Tp€i£  Uvpyoi,  116 
Tribes,  ten,  80;  thirteen,  214 
Tribute,  allied,  137- 


Trigonum,  455 

Tripods,  80;  street  of,   150,  281,  299;  as 

prizes,  303,  341 
Triptolemus,  49, 222 ;  temple  at  Eleusis,  508 
Trittyes,  467 
Trojan  horse,  statue,  382 
Troy,  siege  of,  22 
Turco-vouni,  4 
Twelve  gods,  altar,  82,  216,  485;  stoa,  208 

Unknown  gods,  altar,  191  sq. . 

Vespasian,  treatment  of  Athens,  171 
Victory  without  wings,  369 

Welcker,  on  Pnyx,  469 

Xanthippus,  statue,  413 

Xenocles,  architect,  503 

Xenocrates,  290 

Xerxes,  85 ;  silver-footed  throne,  412,  425 

Xuthus,  55 

Zagreus,  52 

Zea,114 

Zeno,  governs    Athens,   156;    founds    the 
Stoics,  240;  tomb,  492 

Zephyrus,  37 

Zeus,  Hypsistos,  14;  connection  with  agri- 
culture, 17;  Hypatos,  25,  39;  Patroiis, 
27 ;  Polieus,  26,  39 ;  Herceius,  39 ;  altar, 
426 ;  Olympius,  75 ;  and  Athena,  temenos 
of,  193 ;  "Soter,  ib.,  and  326,  389;  temple 
of  Zeus  Soter,  136;   Zeus  and  Demos, 
194;    Eleutherius,  208;    Stoa  of,  ib. 
Boulasus,  213  ;   Astrapaeus,  altar,  280 
Pamethius,  Semaleus,  281 ;  ^iXcor,  327 
rcXccor,  329;  altar  before  Erechtheium, 
388,  416 ;  Agoraeus,  470 ;  Cataebates  and 
MorioB,  488 ;  Meilichius,  504 

Zw<t>6pos,  frieze,  485 

Zoster,  Cape,  330 

Zygomalas,  351 
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